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THE  CATHEDRAL  ROUTE  TO  THE 

NORTH. 

By   SCOTT   DAMANT. 


EVERY  year  when  the  glare  of  August 
is  over,  when  "  through  the  wheaten 
stubble  is  heard"  the  sportsman's 
gun,"  and  the  golden-brown  of  the  hedges 
proclaims  that  it  is  September,  there  is  a 
great  exodus  from  England  to  Scotland. 
Sportsmen,  of  course,  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  northward  bound  crowd, 
but  there  are  many  who  are  simply  bent 
on  sight-seeing,  whose  desire  is  not  so 
much  to  get  to  the  moors  without  break 
or  hindrance,  as  to  extract  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  enjoyment  from  their 
holiday.  In  this  latter  category  are  our 
American  cousins.  They  have  tasted  of 
the  feverish  joys  of  a  London  season,  paid 
a  visit  during  August  to  Eastbourne,  or 
Bournemouth,  or  Cromer,  taken  a  trip  to 
Strat ford-on- A  von,  there  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Immortal  Bard,  and  now 
that  '*  the  harvest  moon's  begun,"  they 
are  intent  upon  journeying  to  the  modern 
Athens  and  admiring  the  lochs  and 
mountains  of  Bonnie  Scotland. 

For  a  good  many  years  past  there 
have  been  three  well-recognised  routes 
to  the  north.      The  East  Coast  Route, 
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the  West  Coast  Route,  and,  midway 
between  the  two,  the  Midland  Route. 
Latterly,  however,  yet  another  mode  of 
journeying  north  has  sprung  into  popu- 
larity, and  this  is  the  Great  Eastern  or 
"  Cathedral  Route."  Passengers  in  a 
hurry  to  effect  their  journey  from  start  to 
finish  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  do 
not  select  the  Cathedral  Route,  because, 
although  fares  by  all  routes  are  the  same, 
the  mileage  covered  by  the  Cathedral 
Route  is  a  little  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
of  its  competitors.  Thus,  the  distance 
from  King's  Cross  to  Edinburgh  by  the 
east  coast  route  is  393  miles,  from 
Euston  by  the  west  coast  route  400 
miles,  from  St.  Pancras  by  the  midland 
route  406  miles,  and  from  Liverpool 
Street  by  the  Cathedral  Route  417  miles  ; 
moreover,  the  traveller  by  the  last-named 
route  must  perforce  break  his  journey  at 
York,  which  is  the  most  northerly  point 
to  which  the  Great  Eastern  train  will 
carrv  him. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
the  cathedral  route  must  offer  some 
very  special  attractions,  or  fewer  would 
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travt'l  by  it.  That  it  does  offer  such 
attractions  it  is  the  writer's  present  pur- 
pose to  show.  After  all,  the  task  should 
be  an  eas)'  one,  for  a  route  that  takes  the 
ancient  University  town  of  Cambridge 
and  the  cathedral  cities  of  Ely,  Lincoln, 
and  Yurk,  in  the  direct  line,  with  slight 
divergences  to  Norwich  and  Peterborough 
also,  must  of  a  necessity  appeal  to  all 
who  love  r)]d  England  and  reverence  her 
past. 

The  travelU'r  by  the  cathedral  route 
has  at  least  this  initial  advantage  over 
those  who  j^atronise  any  of  the  other 
routes  ;  he  starts  his  journey  from  the 
most  centrallv  situated  of  the  termini  of 
the  great  English  railways,  for  Liverpool 
Street,  alone  amongst  them,  is  actually 
within  the  city  of  London  itself.  It  is  a 
wonderful  place,  Liverpool  Street  Station. 
Probably  the  largest  of  its  kind,  it  is 
certainly  used  by  more  persons  than  any 
other  railway  station  in  the  world,  for, 
on  an  average,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  passengers  use  it 
every  day. 

Unless  the  traveller  arrive  early  he  has 
but  little  time  to  contemplate  this  monu- 
ment of  modern  enterprise,  for  he  will 
find  his  train  will  start  with  commend- 
able punctuality,  and  he  will  soon  be 
well  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  the  first 
halting  place  of  the  journey.  It  "  was 
not  ever  thus."  In  the  early  fifties  our 
old  friend  Punch  announced  :  "  On 
Wednesday  last,  a  respectably-dressed 
young  man  was  seen  to  go  to  the  Shore - 
ditch  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railwav  and  deliberatelv  take  a  ticket 
for  Cambridge.  He  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.  No  motive  has  been  assigned 
for  this  rash  act,"  Since  then  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  has  become  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  with  change  of  name  has 
come  change  of  methods.  Now,  the 
Great  Eastern  is  the  quickest  route  to 
Cambridge,  the  jiuirney  by  the  fastest 
train  taking  one  hour  and  thirteen 
minutes  onlv. 

There  are  few  towns,  if  anv,  in  all 
England  more  replete  with  historical 
interest  than  Cambridge.  The  sister 
University  city  on  the  Isis  is,  no  doubt, 
more  imposing  at  fir^t  sight,  because  so 
many   of    the    Cambridge    colleges    are 


hidden  away  up  by -streets  and  cobble 
paved  alleys,  but,  when  found,  they 
amply  reward  the  searcher  for  his  pains. 

Of  course,  Trinity  College  is  the 
"  show  '*  college  of  Cambridge,  and 
thither  all  tourists  hurry  when,  for  the 
first  time,  they  visit  the  University  town. 
Its  quadrangle  is  unique.  Not  only  is 
there  none  to  compare  with  it  elsewhere 
in  the  town,  Oxford  itself  has  no  such 
magnificent  court.  In  the  quadrangle 
is  the  master's  lodge,  wherein  are  situated 
the  state  rooms,  used  by  Royal  visitors  to 
the  University,  and  the  chajx^l,  plain 
without,  but  surpassingly  beautiful  with- 
in, although  it  pales  into  comparative 
insignificance  before  the  chapel  of  King's 
College.  The  library  of  Trinity  has  a 
world-wide  reputation  by  reason  alike 
of  the  value  of  its  books  and  the  richness 
of  its  carved  bookshelves,  the  work  of 
Grinling  Gibbons.  Trinity  College  has 
given  many  sons  to  the  Church,  the 
martyred  Cardinal  Fisher  being  perhaps 
the  most  noteworthv :  but  it  is  essen- 
tially  a  poet's  college,  for  there  were  edu- 
cated Dryden,  Cowley,  Byron,  Macaulay, 
and  Tennyson.  Lord  Bacon,  Isaac 
Newton,  and  Andrew  Marvel  were  also 
alumni  of  this  famous  seat  of  learning. 
Second  only  to  Trinity  comes  St.  John's 
College,  beloved  of  Wordsworth,  with 
its  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs  connecting  its 
fourth  and  latest  court  with  the  three 
older  ones.  The  view  of  the  "Willowy 
Cam  "  from  this  bridge  vies  with  that 
obtained  from  the  bridge  at  Trinity  and 
at  King's,  though  scarcely  with  that  of 
Clare  Bridge,  which  spans  the  river 
opposite  Clare  College.  Next  to  Clare 
College  is  situated  Trinity  Hall,  dating 
from  1350,  wherein  were  educated  Bishoj) 
Gardiner,  Admiral  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (who 
tendered  such  excellent  advice  to  his 
son),  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn.  The  most 
ancient  of  all  the  colleges  is  Peterhouse, 
which  dates  from  1284,  and  is  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  names  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  Gray  the 
poet,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellen - 
borough.  But  the  other  colleges,  Pem- 
broke, Caius,  Corpus  Christi,  Jesus, 
Christ's,  Magdalene,  Emmanuel,  Sidney, 
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Sussex,    Downing,    Cavendish,    Selwyn, 
and  Ayerst,  all  present  points  of  interest 
in  various  degrees.    In  addition  to  the 
colleges  forming  part  of  the  University 
proper,  there  are  two  institutions  which 
mere  man  may  only  mention,  and  that 
with  awe    and    reverence — Girton    and 
Newnham    Colleges    for    ladies.     The 
next  point  of  interest  on  the  cathedral 
route   is   Ely,  which  is  situated  fifteen 
miles  north-east  of  Cambridge.     In  pre- 
Reformation  days  Ely  was  the  scene  of 
considerable  ecclesiastical   activity,  but 
during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  the 
hands  of  the  clock  seemed  to  have  been 
stopped   there,  and  nowadays    it    is    a 
veritable  city  of  sleep.     Perhaps  that  is 
why  so  many  travelled  Englishmen,  who 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
great  Continental  churches,  have  never 
visited   Ely.      Their's    is    the    loss,    for 
"  Ely's  stately  fane,*'  as  Macaulay  calls 
it,  presents  the  purest  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture    in    this  country,  or,  some 
competent  authorities  say,  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  Ely  is  within  an  hour  and 
three-quarters'  journey  of  London  may  in 
a  measure  account  for  its  strange  neglect 
by  tourists.     We  are  all  apt  to  go  far 
afield  for  our  sight-seeing.    The  writer 
once  came  across  an  old  couple  at  Ely 
who  had  just   returned  from  their  first 
trip  to  London.    They  were  full  of  the 
wonders  of  the  great  metropolis  ;  in  par- 
ticular, they  praised  the  monuments  in 
St.    Paul's   Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey.     "But,"  said  the  writer,  "you 
have  a  far  more  magnificent  building  in 
your  cathedral  here."    The  pair  looked 
at  each  other  in  amazement.    The  old 
lady  found  her  voice  first.    "  Maybe  you're 
right,  sir ;  but  me  and  my  old  man  ain't 
never  been  in  the  cathedral  ? "    "  What ! 
you've  lived  all  your  lives  at  Ely,  and 
have  never   been    in    the    cathedral?" 
"  Well,  sir,  the  fact  is,  we  ain't  had  no 
occasion,  because,  you  see,  me  and  my 
old  man  be  Methodies." 

"The  first  glimpse  of  Ely,"  writes 
Professor  Freeman  "  overv^'helms  us,  not 
only  by  the  stateliness  and  variety  of 
its  outline,  but  by  its  utter  strangeness, 
its  ualikeness  to  anything  else."  Mr. 
Parker,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Gothic  architecture,"  is  equally  eulo- 


gistic, for  d  prop  OS  of  the  Galilee  Porch, 
he  says  :  "  Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich- 
ness, freedom,  and  beauty  of  this  work  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  porches  in  the 
world." 

The  porch  is,  indeed,  most  beautiful, 
and  so  is  the  late  Norman  nave,  208  feet 
in  length,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
English  cathedral ;  but,  eclipsing  and 
overshadowing  both,  and  standing  out 
as  at  once  the  glory  of  Ely  and  one  of 
the  architectural  wonders  of  the  world, 
is  Alan  de  Walsingham's  Octagon.  We 
owe  the  existence  of  the  Octagon  to  a 
fortunate  accident,  for  where  it  now 
stands  was  once  a  square  Norman  tower. 
This  fell  down  in  1322,  when  Ely  pos- 
sessed, in  the  person  of  her  sacrist,  one  of 
the  greatest  architects  of  Northern  Europe. 
This  venerabilis  et  artificiosus  f rater, 
Alanus  de  Walsingham,  was,  according 
to  an  old  chronicler,  at  first  "  vehemently 
grieved  and  earnestly  sorrowful "  at  the 
falling  of  the  tower ;  "  but,  recovering 
his  courage,  and  greatly  confident  in  the 
help  of  God  and  His  most  pious  Mother, 
Mary,  and  also  the  merits  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  Etheldreda,  he  laid  his  hand  to 
the  work  ;  and,  first,  with  great  labour 
and  expense,  he  caused  to  be  removed 
from  within  the  church  the  stones  and 
timber  which  had  fallen  in  the  ruin,  and 
also  the  superabundance  of  dust  which 
was  there,  with  all  possible  speed  to  be 
cleared  away  ;  and  having  measured  out 
by  architectural  art  in  the  place  where  he 
was  about  to  construct  the  new  campanile, 
eight  positions  in  which  the  eight  columns 
of  stone  supporting  the  whole  edifice 
were  to  be  erected,  and  beneath  which 
the  choir,  with  its  stalls,  was  afterwards 
to  be  constructed,  he  caused  them  to  be 
dug  out  and  examined  till  he  had  found  a 
solid  place  where  the  foundation  of  the 
work  could  be  securely  begun.  These 
aforesaid  eight  places  then  having  been 
solicitously  proved,  and  with  stones  and 
sand  firmly  consolidated,  he  then  at  last 
began  the  eight  columns  and  subsequent 
stonework,  which  work,  indeed,  was  com- 
pleted up  to  the  higher  cornice,  through 
six  years  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1328." 

There  is  little  except  its  cathedral  to 
interest  in  the  "city  of  sleep,"  except, 
perhaps,   the   old   Church    of  St.    Mary, 
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wlhL-li  ilispliiys  a  musl  iiiuisiiul  Lonibinii- 
tiou  uf  decocalciJ,  Uausilitiial  and  I'aiiy 
English  styles,  and  llie  liousc  luicf 
occupied  by  Oliver  Crunnvell ;  but  llic 
cathedral  more  than  iitoiies  fur  the  lat-'k 
of  other  show-places,  tor  il  is  the  largest 
in  England,  and  in  some  res|«ils  the 
most  inijxisiiig. 

From  Ely  the  Iravelk'r  may  lake  a 
sligiit  divergence  from  the  cathedral 
route  proper  in  order  to  visit  Norwich, 
which  is  situated  fiflv-foiir  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Ely.  Norwich  has  been 
known  from  time  immemorial  as  "the 
city  of  churches  and  gardens,"  and  is 
in  every  respect  the  direct  antithesis  to 
its  somnolent  sister  in  the  Fen  country, 
for  just  as  Elv  seems  to  slumber  in  placid 
indifference  to  the  world  that  wagsanmnd 
it,  so  Norwich  is  thnving  and  busy,  as 
befits  the  commercial  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  East  Anglia.  In 
spite,  however,  of  its  air  of  business  pro- 
sperity, antiquities  abound  at  Norwich 
on  all  sides.  Wander  where  he  may,  the 
visitor  will  come  across  wonderful  old 
gateways  and  quaint  specimens  of  ohi- 
world  wood  carving.  Its  castle,  its 
churches,  especially  St.  Peter  Mancroft, 
St.  John  Maddermarke^t  and  St.  Julian's, 
with  its  round  tfiwer,  its  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  and  its  Guildhall,  all  are  worthy  of 
more  tlian  mere  passing  notice,  but  over- 
topping everything  else  in  the  citj',  both 
literally  and  figuratively,  looms  the 
cathedral.  Founded  in  1096  by  Herbert 
de  Losinga,  Norwich  Cathedral  jiffords  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  Norman 
Style,  and  is  crowned  with  a  spire  second 
only  to  that  of  Salisbury.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  builder,  was  Bishop  de 
Losinga.  To  him  East  .^nglia  owes  tlie 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth, 
the  largest  parish  church  in  England,  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lynn,  and  the 
grand  old  church  at  Eimliam  ;  hut  it 
is  the  nave  at  Norwich  Catliedral  wJiich 
is  the  most  lasting  monument  to  his  skill, 
for  it  was  lie  who  designed  and  planned  il, 
although  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  successor, 
Bishop  Lyhart,  to  actually  execute  the 
work.  Bishop  Lyhart's  rebus,  in  tJie  form 
of  a  hart  lying  down,  appears  several 
times  in  the  building,  although  not  so 
often  as  the  Rolden   well,  whiVli    is   ilic 


r. ■bus  of  that  Bi>h.>|i  Gojd\v<-ll  wlm  pr,- 
sided  over  th'-  S<-e  of  Norwich  beforv  his 
transference  t-'  tlial  uf  St.  .\sapli,  and 
who,  dvint;  an  vxiV-  at  Home  in  15S5. 
was  the  Javt  of  th,'  old  ]':ngli>li  Roman 
Catholic  Hi.Tarcli\.  In  sonio  re-.I«■ct^ 
tiK'  U-auty  .'f  t|ir  navL-  at  N..rv\i.]i  i^ 
v\vi\  surpassed  by  Ihai  of  the  lufty  dioir, 
with  its  lypiad  Norman  bays,  carved 
stalls,  and  unusual  semi -circular  ajise 
l)e\'ond. 

The  scenery  round  Norwich  is  peaceful 
and  pretty  ;  it  has  been  beloved  of  arti>t- 
since  Crcjmc  and  Cotman  founded,  and 
James  Stark  and  George  Vincent  funlier 
jwpularis.'d,  wliat  is  still  kn^.wn  as  "  The 
Norwicli  S<liool  of  Painters." 

The  Norfolk  Broads  lie  c).  .s<- tn  Nnrw  ich, 
so  that  the  boating  man,  as  well  as  the 
artist  and  the  lover  of  the  antique,  will 
lind  much  to  repay  Jiiin  if  he  diverge  tor 
a  djiv  or  two  from  the  more  direct  journey 
nortii.  From  Ely  the  catliedral  muf 
proceeds  via  March  and  Spjildiug  in 
Lincohi.  by  tiie  best  train,  wliicli  leaves 
Liverpool  Street  at  11  a.m.  an<i  Fly  at 
12.41)  p.m.,  no  stO]i  is  made  at  Mar<li. 
hut  if  lime  allows  the  traveller  wnulit  <ln 
well  to  catch  a  slower  train,  and  unce 
more  diverging  from  the  direct  line,  this 
time  to  the  west,  travel  over  the  slmrt 
branch  Vvna  fourteen  miles  in  leiifith, 
which  runs  from  March  to  I'eterliorongli. 
Peterborough,  as  a  diocese,  dales  en- 
tirely from  the  Reformation.  Prior  to 
1557  the  Monastic  Church  or  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter  at  "  Peter's  Burgh  "  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  mitred  abbot  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  but  in  that  year  Henry  VllL, 
having  confiscated  its  endowments, elected 
ti>  form  a  new  diocese  out  of  part  of  the 
then  unwieldly  diocese  of  Lincoln, and  gave 
back  about  a  third  of  the  propi'rty  where- 
with to  endow  the  bishopric  as  at  present 
existing.  It  is  at  Peterborough  Cathechal 
where  Henry's  first  wife,  Katherine  of 
.\rragon,  is  buried.  For  a  shi.>n  time  the 
body  of  an  even  more  unfortunate  queen 
rested  there,  for  Mary  Stuart  was  l>iiri'd 
at  Peterborough,  until  her  sou.  Janifs  1., 
had  her  liodv  removed  m  \Vi-stiui\isiii 
.\bbey. 

Although  not  to  be  compared  with  lli^' 
two  fen-countrv  cathedrals  at  Elv  and 
Limohi,  Peterlinrniigh   Cath'dral   bnasis 
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a  west  front  that  has  been  described  by 
at   least  one  eminent  authority  as  **  the 
grandest  and  finest  in  Europe."     Wide- 
spread, therefore,  was  the  regret  when  a 
few   years  ago,  it  was   stated   that   this 
beautiful  facade  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  failing  down.     Immediate  steps  were 
taken  by  the  dean  and  chapter  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  building,  and  at  very 
great  cost  tliis  has  now  been  done.     A 
great  deal  of  the  front  had  to  be  taken 
down,  and,  not  unnaturally,  fears  were 
expressed  lest  the  original  design  should 
be  lost  in  the  rebuilding.     Fortunately 
such  fears  have  proved  gfouadless.    Every 
single  stone  was  carefully  marked,  and, 
if  found  intact,  replaced  in  its  original 
position.     Where  it  was  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  introduce  new  stones,  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  exactly  re- 
semble in  all   respects   those  they   were 
designed  to  replace,  and  now  the  famous 
west  front  presents  as  dignified  and  beau- 
tiful an  appearance  as  ever  it  did,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  certilicd  to  be  quite  safe. 
Resuming   his  journey  northwards  at 
March  the  traveller  hiids  himself  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Great  Northern  and  Great 
Eastern  joint  line,  and  passing  through 
Spalding  and  Sleaford  arrives  at  Lincoln. 
The  county  of  Lincoln  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  flat,  and  sometimes  as  unin- 
teresting.   Neither  description  is  accurate  ; 
a  portion  of  the  county  is  certainly  flat, 
although  by  no  means  all,  and  no  county 
could  be  truthfully   called  uninteresting 
that  boasts   such  a  building  as  Lincoln 
Cathedral.      Moreover,    Lincoln     would 
be    interesting    if    only    on    account    of 
the  many  notable  men  who  have  ruled 
over  the   See.     Its  first  bishop,  and  the 
founder  of  the  cathedral,  Remigius,  was 
canonised,  as  was  another  of  its  bishops, 
St.     Hugh.       Dr.     Watson,     who    was 
appointed    bishop    by    Mary,    was,    for 
his    adherence     to    the    older    religion, 
thrown  into  Wisbech  gaol  by  Elizabeth, 
where,  after  many  years*  imprisonment, 
he  died  in  1584.     In  modern  days  Bishop 
Kaye   was   the   last    English   prelate   to 
wear  the  bag  wig ;  and  the  present  bishop, 
Dr.  King,  whose  trial  for  ritualistic  prac- 
tices will  be  remembered  by  all,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  highest  church- 
man on  the  bench. 


Lincoln  Cathedral  was  commenced  in 
1074,  and  in  general  scheme  is  early 
English,  but  there  are  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  still  earlier  Norman  style,  and  some 
fine  examples  of  Gothic,  Lancet,  and  other 
styles.  The  whole  is  wonderfully  well 
blended  and  harmonious,  although  the 
effect  is  unfortunately  lessened  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  spires  that  once  sur- 
mounted its  two  western  towers  have 
disappeared,  and  one  side  of  the  cloisters 
has  also  been  destroyed.  Still,  as  it 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  city  is  built  its  effect  is  most 
grand  and  impressive.  As  old  as  the 
cathedral,  and  second  only  in  interest, 
is  Lincoln  Castle ;  and  the  Jews*  House, 
one  of  the  only  three  remaining  in 
England,  is  likewise  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion. 'Ihe  other  two  are  at  Norwich 
and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  respectively. 

From  Lincoln  the  route  north  is  via 
Gahisborough  to  Doiicaster,  whence  the 
Great  Eastern  train  runs  over  the  North 
Eastern  system  past  Selby  to  York.  The 
ancient  city  of  York  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  history  of  England 
— it  has  been  so  often  written  about  and 
its  many  glories  so  many  times  described 
— that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  indulge 
in  any  lengthy  description  here.  York 
was  a  place  of  no  mean  importance  before 
the  Romans  came,  and  its  hrst  Christian 
church  was  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great.  Eboracum  was  its  Roman  name, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  customary  for  its 
Archbishop  to  use  the  abbreviation 
"  Ebor."  as  his  signature.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  form  of  architecture  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  religious  thought  and  feeling 
as  the  Gothic,  and,  like  the  cathedral  at 
Ely,  York  Minster  displays  the  Gothic 
style  at  its  purest  and  its  best.  From  its 
curious  double  doorway  in  the  western 
front  to  its  perfect  east  window  the  dis- 
tance is  five  hundred  feet ;  and  the  view 
of  the  interior,  flooded  with  light  from 
the  clerestory  windows,  can  never  be 
adequately  described.  Within  the  chancel 
is  the  stone  seat  whereon  old  Saxon 
kings  sat ;  in  the  Lady  Chapel  is 
buried  Archbishop  Scrope,  who  was 
beheaded  in  1405,  and  every  corner  of 
the  Minster  is  redolent  of  the  history  of 
this  country. 
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CHANGE   FOR   A   CROWN. 


By  MAURICE  CARBERRY. 


CARLOS  MONTORO  was  carefully 
treading  his  way  across  one  of 
London'smost  congested  thorough- 
fares. He  looked  like  one  who  had  u 
great  hatred  of  crowds,  for  his  face  was 
a  very  mobile  one  and  gave  ready  expres- 
sion to  his  passing  thoughts.  He  had 
the  air  of  a  martyr  as  he  dodged  a 
rushing  hansom,  and  looked  ready  to 
commit  murder  when  he  collided  witit 
Jin  impetuous  newsboy.  But  in  an 
instant  his  whole  aspect  changed,  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  interest,  his  lips  half 
opened  as  if  to  give  an  outlet  to  the 
emotion    with  which    he    was    suddenly 

"  My  God,  it  is  she  !  "  lie  exclaimed, 
and  started  on  blindly  in  pursuit  of  a  cab 
that  passed  hurriedly  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  He  was  so  intent  on  his 
object  that  he  saw  nothing  of  the  danger 
ahead.  Instinctively, however, he  managed 
to  dodge  a  'bus,  but  the  next  moment  he 
was  knocked  down  by  a  heavily  laden 
cart.  That  he  was  not  killed  outright 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  alertness  of  the 
driver  who  just  managed  to  keep  the  wheel 
from  passing  over  his  head,  but  as  it  was 
he  appeared  as  one  dead. 

"  Our  Queen,  our  Queen,  our  Queen !  " 
said  he  in  a  crescendo  of  excitement,  and 
then  fell  into  utter  unconsciousness.  A 
doctor  who  happened  to  be  passing 
declared,  after  a  brief  examination,  that 
the  man  was  only  stunned,  but  at  the 
same  time  recommended  that  he  should 
be  removed  to  a  hospital. 

Next  day  the  newspapers  contained  a 
good  deal  about  Carlos  Montoro ;  not 
about  the  accident,  which  in  the  ordinary 
way  would  pass  unnoticed  in  London, 
but  about  the  first  cause  of  the  accident. 
An  astute  free  lance  who  scented  a  mys- 
tery, accompanied  the  ambulance  to  the 
hospital  and  took  possession  of  the 
patient  when,  an  hour  later,  he  was  dis- 
charged with  a  caulion^to  be  more 
careful  in  future.  But  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  bit  more  careful  ;  looked,  indeM, 


as  if  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  what 
had  happened  to  him. 

"She's  alive;  I've  seen  her,"  said  he, 
talking  to  himself  more  than  to  the 
journalist. 

Bob  Lawrence,  the  journalist  in  ques- 
tion, had  keen  instincts,  and  an  inspiration 
came  to  him  as  in  more  than  one  crisis 
an  inspiration  had  come  to  him  before. 

"You  mean  Queen  .Vgnes  of  Belterra," 
said  he  with  the  assured  air  of  one  who 
knew  all  about  it. 

"  Did  you  know  sJie  was  in  London  ?  " 
asked  Carlos. 

"  I  strongly  suspected  it,"  he  replied, 
"though  so  far  I  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  sight  of  her."' 

"  Oh,  but  I  have,  I  have,"  said  Carlos 
with  elation  ;  "  and  all  the  world  thinks 
slie  is  dead.     But  she's  alive,  she's  alive 

Carlos  flung  his  iiat  up  in  the  air  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  knocked 
down  a  second  time,  when  the  journalist 
persuaded  him  to  enter  a  neighbouring 
cafi. 

For  more  than  two  months  the  news- 
papers had  been  busy  with  the  little 
monarchy  of  Belterra,  which  from  a  state 
of  apparent  tranquillity  had  suddenly 
started  up  to  make  history  in  a 
mediccval  kind  of  way.  In  a  single 
night  the  whole  royal  family,  con- 
sisting of  seven  persons  had  been 
assassinated,  and  in  such  a  mysterious 
manner  that  there  seemed  no  possible 
clue  to  the  perpetrators.  A  ball  was 
actually  in  progress  at  the  court  when 
the  murders  took  place,  and  every  person 
who  might  in  any  way  be  suspected  of 
such  a  crime  was  either  dancing  or 
looking  on  at  the  dancers  whilst  the  foul 
deed  was  being  enacted.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  royal  family,  which  must 
liave  been  very  quietly  carried  out,  went 
unnoticed,  and  the  news  of  the  murders 
was  to  the  majority  of  those  present  the 
first  intimation  of  their  absence.  All 
the    bodies    were    found     in    one    room, 
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tliiit  liiiviut; 
despiLtchr.l 
liis  faiiiilv  111' 
had  foiii- 
mittei!  sui- 
cide, but  tlie 
doctors  ^ooll 
proved  t!ic 
falsity  of  lliis 
theory.  They 
\vere  able  la 
show  that  tlic  first  to  fall  was  the  king 
iiiniself,  and.  moreover,  that  the  wound 
which  was  the  causo  of  his  death  could 
not  by  any  means  have  been  self-inflicted. 
In  the  first  confusion  it  was  given  out 
that  all  were  dead,  but  presently  the 
absence  of  the  body  of  Princess  Agnes 
was  noticed,  and  a  search  was  at  once 
instituted.  Hut  she  was  not  to  be  found 
either  alive  or  dead.  That  she  bad 
escaped  the  general  slaughter  was  hoped, 
and  at  first  believed,  by  the  friends  of  the 
monarchy,  but  as  week  after  week  went 
by  without  word  or  tidings  as  to  her  fate, 
all  hope  was  abandoned  and  the  roviil 
race  of  Bellerra  was  taken  ase^tinct, 

What  added  to  tlie  mystery  was  tlie 
disappearance  of  the  regalia  of  the  crown 
together  with  the  jewelled  sword  of  the 
king  that  had  been  found  lying  blood- 
stained beside  his  dead  body.  The 
abstraction  of  the  crown  and  other  jewels 
might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  alarm  was 
raised  ;  but  the  sword — liowliad  that  been 
spirited  away?  'fhe  mystery  of  its  dis- 
appearance created  almost  as  much  awe 
as  did  the  murders.  The  officers  of  the 
court  had  acted  promptly,  closing  every 
outlet  from  the  palace,  and  making  nu 


(  lieinnly  kulen  c 


distin<:tion  between  |)er>uns  in  their  insis- 
tence on  a  search.  But  they  found 
neither  sword  nor  suspicion,  neither 
biood-stained  garments  not  guilty  coun- 
tenances ;  nothing  remained  but  to  bury 
the  dead. 

II. 

PHILLIP  MANNERS  was  an  early 
riser  even  when  living  at  hotels. 
On  the  morning  after  the  accident 
which  had  gone  so  near  to  putting  an 
end  to  the  career  of  Carlos  Montoro  he 
was  already  astir  when  the  first  batch  of 
morning  papers  was  delivered  at  the 
Universal.  Of  ail  the  papers  published 
in  lingland  he  liad  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  Daily  Denotina-y,  and  yet,  curiously 
enough,  that  was  the  very  paper  he  always 
looked  through  first,  not  always  to  read 
it,  however,  but  just  to  learn  the  head- 
lines of  the  latest  sensations.  This 
morning  he  read  more  than  the  head- 
lines, of  which  there  were  many  in 
varying  sizes  of  type.  The  largest  told 
him  that  the  young  Princess  Agnes  of 
Belterra,  otherwise  Oueen,  whose  strange 
disappearance  had  mystified  the  world, 
was  now  in  England  and  had  been  recog- 
nised in  London  the  day  befote,  W^  •^■m^ 
of  hcc  o\\v\  'iuXa^tcVs.    "^livw  t'^\\'»».'^  ^^ 
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the  Denouucey  were  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  whole  rounded  off  by  a  leading 
article  in  the  style  which  has  made  that 
paper  famous  or  notorious  according  to 
the  pomt  of  view. 

"  England  is  the  home  of  the  free," 
concluded  the  article  in  question,  "  and 
has  ever  been  proud  to  extend  its  hospi- 
tality to  the  opprersed  and  unfortunate 
of  all  nations  ;  but  there  should  be  limits 
to  this  hospitality,  and  b'^fore  we  can 
continue  to  extend  it  with  anything 
approaching  goodwill  in  the  present  case 
we  have  the  right  to  demand  some  ex- 
planations from  Queen  Agnes.  She  may 
very  possibly  be  the  most  worthy,  as  she 
is  the  most  unfortunate,  of  her  sex,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  class,  but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
All  the  evidence  we  have  at  this  moment 
is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  conducive 
to,  the  belief  that  Queen  Agnes  is  the 
very  opposite  of  what  charity  would  like 
to  paint  her.  How  is  it  that  of  all  the 
royal  family  of  Belterra  she  alone  is 
alive  ?  How  does  she  account  for  her 
disappearance  on  the  very  night  her 
father  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
ruthlessly  done  to  death  ?  Why,  in  face 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  world  as  to  her  own 
fate,  has  she  kept  silent  so  long  ?  England 
awaits  an  answer  ;  what  is  more,  England 
demands  an  answer." 

*•  Poor  girl,"  said  Phillip  Manners  as 
he  threw  the  paper  away  in  disgust ;  "  I 
hope,  wherever  she  may  be,  that  her  eyes 
will  never  rest  on  such  disgusting  rubbish 
as  that." 

He  was  really  angry,  and  showed  his 
contempt  for  the  offending  paper  still 
further  by  making  a  running  kick  at  it. 
In  his  impetuosity  he  almost  came  into 
collision  with  a  young  girl  whose  sad  face 
had  attracted  him  during  the  two  weeks 
he  had  been  staying  at  the  Universal, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  only  real  cause  he 
could  assign  for  a  stay  that  had  been  pro- 
longed beyond  the  limit  his  actual  bu^^iness 
demanded.  He  had  already  spoken  to 
the  girl  in  an  informal  kind  of  way  at 
the  table,  and  was  now  able  to  make  his 
apologies  without  embarrassment. 

"  Poor  paper,**  said  she,  taking  it  up  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  wer^  an  ill-used  animal. 
*•  1  wonder  what  it  has  been  doing  ?  " 


**  Villifying  a  woman,"  he  answered  ; 
**  a  mere  girl,  too,  the  Princess  Agnes  of 
Belterra,  who,  it  seems,  is  now  in  England 
and " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish  the  sentence  ; 
the  girl's  face,  already  pale,  seemed  to 
shrink  away  in  a  white  mist,  like  the 
spirit  of  the  dead.  Without  his  ready 
assistance  she  would  certainly  have  fallen, 
but  the  first  shock  past,  she  speedily 
recovered  her  self-control,  just  in  time,  as 
it  happened,  to  avoid  a  scene.  The  hotel 
omnibus  had  arrived  with  a  number  of 
visitors  from  a  Continental  train,  and  to 
avoid  these  the  girl  took  refuge  in  a 
small  room  which  was  sometimes  used  by 
the  manager  when  interviewing  business 
people.  Though  she  spoke  no  word, 
Phillip  knew  that  she  wished  him  to 
follow  her,  and  in  any  case  he  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  tender  his  services  if  not, 
indeed,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her  emo- 
tion. Pointing  to  a  chair  in  front  of  a 
small  table,  she  took  a  seat  herself,  and 
with  hands  clasped  and  head  slightly  bent 
became  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  Phillip 
Manners'  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, though  he  managed  to  preserve  a 
cool  exterior.  Who  was  this  girl  before 
him  ?  in  the  hotel  register  her  name  was 
given  as  Mdlle.  La  Fonte,  but  that,  of 
course,  was  no  real  guide  as  to  her 
identity.  A  strange  suspicion  had  entered 
his  mind,  a  suspicion  that  presently 
became  a  certainty.  He  saw  that  she  was 
making  up  her  mind  to  take  him  into  her 
confidence,  and  to  make  things  easier  for 
her  he  determined  to  meet  her  half-way. 

"  You  are  the  Princess  Agnes  of  Bel- 
terra," he  said  in  a  tone  as  matter  of  fact 
as  he  could  assume. 

"  Ah !  All  the  world  will  know  it 
now,"  she  answered  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"and  I  must  get  away  from  here  at 
once." 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  go  away  to  some 
quiet  place,"  he  agreed,  "  and  I  need  not 
remind  your  Highness " 

"  Hush,  hush  !  I  am  no  Highness,  1  will 
be  no  Highness,"  she  interrupted  with  a 
shudder ;  "  but  I  have  no  money  and  I 
cannot  get  away." 

1  here  was  a  pitiful  break  in  her  voice 
and  unshed  tears  in  her  eyes.  Phillip 
pulled  out  a  little  packet   of  Bank  of 
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Englaiid  notes  and  laid  it  on  the  table 
beside  her.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
roll  of  papers  with  the  object  of  giving  a 
business  look  to  the  interview  should  any 
third  person  break  in  upon  then..  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  rising 
barrister,  and  such  little  subterfuges  came 
natural  to  him. 

"  You  need  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
this  money,"  he  said,  seeing  a  look  of 
doubt  on  her  face,  "for  my  father  is  a 
banker — 
Manners  and 


I  wish  to  hide  [away  for  ever ;  yes,  mon- 
sieur, for  ever." 

Phillip  had  his  plan  already  fixed;  it 
seemed  so  reasonable,  so  well  able  to 
meet  the  case  that  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  think  of  an  alternative  one. 

"  You  must  go  to  my  mother,"  he  said 
with  just  the  suspicion  of  authority  in 
his  voice ;  "  she  is  one  of  the  best  women 
to  know  and,  moreover,  she  can  hold  her 
tongue.  She  generally  lives  in  the  country, 


Co. 


you 


know — and  it 
is  his  busi- 
ness to  lend 
money." 

" I  do  not 
know  much 
about  busi- 
ness," she 
answered, 
"  but  I  know 
how  to  be 
grateful,  and 
1  am  grateful 
to  >ou,  Mr, 
Manners. 
From  the  first 
I  knew  that  1 
could       trust 


you 


she 


went     on, 

'■  that  1  would 
have  to  trust 
you." 

"And  I— if 
you  will 
excuse  the 
impertinence 
— have  re- 
mained on  here,  feeling  conscious,  some- 
how, that  you  might  one  day  have  some 
use  for  my  services." 

She  gave  him  a  glance  of  recognition 
from  her  dark,  sad  eyes. 

"  I  knew — I  knew  that  you  were  think- 
ing of  me,"  she  said. 

Phillip  Manners,  hardened  lawyer  as  he 
was,  blushed  deeply,  but  tried  to  hide 
his  thoughts  by  holding  down  his  head. 

"But  where  can  1  go?"  she  asked 
presently ;  "  where  can  I  be  safe  from 
intrusion — from  discovery  ?    For,  indeed, 


You  are  the  Princess  Agnes,"  he  said. 


though  just  now  she  happens  to  be  pay- 
ing a  visit  in  town.  I  will  bring  her  to 
see  you  at  any  hour  you  may  name — the 
sooner  the  better  1  should  say." 

The  princess,  after  some  hesitation, 
agreed  to  see  Lady  Manners,  but  instead 
of  bringing  her  to  the  hotel  she  insisted 
on  waiting  on  her.  Phillip  went  off  at 
once  to  apprise  his  mother  of  the  pro- 
posed visit  as  well  as  to  instruct  her  in 
the  part  he  expected  her  to  play.  He 
knew  her  nature  too  well  to  be  able  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  hec  -■ 
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serve  u  sir;iiiger  in  need  of  assi->ttinte, 
iior  did  iie  deem  it  necessary  to  bclraj- 
the  princess's  secret.  He  told  his  mother 
that  she  was  an  exalted  personage  who 
was  obliged  to  live  for  a  while  under 
an  a^^umed  name  and,  as  Tar  as  pos- 
sible, removed  from  the  crowded  world. 
Lady  Manners,  who  lo\ed  a  mjstery 
almost  as  much  as  she  loved  her  son, 
though,  of  course,  in  a  different  way, 
was  quite  delighted  to  fall  in  with  the 
scheme,  and  counted  the  minutes  until 
she  saw  her  son  and  the  stranger  drive 
up  in  a  hansom.  Princess  Agnes,  whose 
new  name  was  to  be  Marie  Pugin,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Lady  Manners  whilst  Phillip 
was  paying  the  driver,  and  to  hide  her 
fwrturbation  she  made  a  pretence  of 
looking  at  her  watch.  The  sight  of  the 
royal  crest  engraved  on  the  case  startled 
her  and  made  her  realise  the  extreme 
care  she  would  have  to  exercise  in  order 
to  succeed  in  concealing  her  identity. 
Whatever  nervousness  or  apprehension 
she  might  have  felt  in  regard  to  her 
reception  by  Lady  Manners  was  quickly 
dis,sipated  by  that  lady's  warm  greeting 
and  the  kindly,  good-natured  expression 
of  her  face. 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  dear,"  she 
said,  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks,  "  and  if 
wc  do  not  make  you  comfortable  why 
you  may,"  hesitating  for  a  simile,  "call 
me  a  fat  Dutch  woman  and  Phil — a 
judge.  Well,  you  wouldn't  be  far  wrong 
in  that,  I'm  sure,"  she  rattled  on,  "for  he 
is  a  great  judge  of  people,  and  1  quite 
trusted  his  judgment  when  he  told  me 
that  1  should  like  you  very  much  and 
that  you  stood  in  need  of  some  comfort- 
ing, perhaps  a  little  petting.  Well, 
you'll  get  some  of  both,  my  dear,  and  if 
the  air  of  Windygap — our  country  home, 
you  know— does  not  put  some  roses  on 
your  clieeks  and  gladness  in  your  eyes, 
well,  you  may  call  me  another  Dutch 
woman,  just  twice  as  fat  as  the  other." 

She  laughed  as  heartily  as  a  school- 
girl, Agnes's  little  hand  being  held 
warmly  in  hers  all  the  time,  I^hiltipcast 
a  look  of  grateful  thanks  at  his  mother, 
whilst  the  princess,  overwhelmed  by  the 
homely  friendliness  of  her  reception,  burst 
into  tears.  Manners  now  left  the  two 
women    to    themselves,    and    when    he 


returned  iialf-an-h.iur  lali^r  lhc\  st-'mrd. 
or  so  it  appeared  to  him,  a--  if  ihr  y  had 
known  each  other  all  their  lives. 

111. 

PHILLIP  MANNERS  was  not  a  man 
to  give  away  to  illusions  ;  he  was 
seldom  deceived  by  other  people 
and  he  never  allowed  that  he  should  be 
deceived  by  luEnself.  Trom  the  tirst  he 
knew  that  he  had  fallen  in  iove  with 
Agnes  of  Belterra,  a  queen  who  might  at 
will  assume  the  throne  of  lier  native  land. 
She  was,  therefore,  beyond  his  reach  ;  but 
not  on  that  account  did  lie  try  to  sm<  itlicr 
the  feeling  that  had  taken  comph-te 
possession  of  him.  It  was,  he  told  him- 
self, a  luxury  to  love  her,  even  hopelessly, 
and  he  would  go  on  loving  her  to  the  end. 
That  she  would  eventually  become  the 
wife  of  another  he  felt  certain,  for  no  one 
who  looked  at  her  sad,  sweet  face,  could 
for  a  moment  believe  that  such  guilt  as 
would  alienate  her  from  her  people  could 
for  a  moment  attach  to  her.  There  was 
a  mystery,  of  course,  which  would  be 
explained  in  her  own  good  time,  and  with 
the  eNplanation  would  assuredly  come  a 
call  to  assume  the  crown.  The  intelligence 
that  she  had  been  seen  in  London  had 
created  widespread  excitement  in  Bel- 
terra,  but  there  was  no  one  who  did  not 
angrily  resent  the  imputations  against 
her  character  so  recklessly  put  forward 
by  the  Daily  Denouncer.  Belterra  believed 
in  her  queen,  and  in  a  few  days  a  whole 
army  of  detectives,  with  ihe  view  of 
discovering  her  hiding-place,  landed  in 
England.  All  such  information,  however, 
Phillip  Manners  managed  to  keep  from 
her.  He  could  see  that  she  was  every  day 
re<;overing  her  tranquillity  and  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  even  the 
tragedy  that  had  left  her  an  orplian 
would  lose  most  of  its  poignancy.  Windy- 
gap  House  was  situated  on  the  south 
coast,  with  a  garden  extending  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs  ;  and  the  sea  bree/cs, 
if  they  did  not  exactly  bring  her  [«ace  of 
mind,  soon  justified  Lady  Manners' 
prophecy  and  brought  the  roses  to  her 
cheek.  Phillip  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
at  home  in  those  days  ;  more,  indeed,  than 
a  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  his 
profession  would  justify,  and  he  was  often 
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the  companion  of  his  mother's  guest  in 
her  walks  through  the  grounds.  He  did 
everything  a  man  could  do  to  disguise 
his  feelings,  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Agnes  did  not  have  some  suspicion 
of  the  true  stale  of  the  case.  She  had 
all  the  intuition  of  her  sex  where  love 
is  concerned,  and  s)ie  had,  moreover, 
the    rememlirancp  of  Piiillip's    admiring 


in  an  "accent  so  full  of  deep  tenderness 
that  the  words  thrilled  through  her  in  a 
kind  of  ecstacy  that  almo-t  luade  her  cry 
out. 

"  How  1  love  herj  and  all  for  what  ? 
Tliat  she  may  become  the  wife  of 
another !  " 


The  si'^Ar  oj  the  j-i-v 

glances  before  yet  he  knew  who  she 
was.  If  she  had  any  doubts,  however,  an 
accident  one  day  set  them  at  rest.  Re- 
turning from  a  walk  she  found  Phillip 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  one  of 
her  photographs  that  he  himself  had 
taken.  It  was  hidden  away  behind  a 
kind  of  screen,  and  from  where  he  stood 
he  could  not  perceive  her  entrance. 

"  Great  God,  how  I  love  her !  "  said  he 
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eil  ,< 


i-lUd  her 


she  did  not  utter  them.  The  time  for 
that  had  not  yet  come.  She  withdrew  as 
silently  as  she  liad  entered,  but  there  was 
unwonted  lightness  in  her  step  as  she 
went  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room, 
unwonted  happiness  in  her  face.  At  this 
moment,  however,  Phillip  had  more  than 
his  love  to  trouble  him.  By  one  means 
or  another  the  Daily  Denouncer  had 
discovered  the  fact  of  the  princess  hii.vwi'j. 
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'■  Great  God,  flow  /  hiv  hey  .' 

lived  for  some  time  at  the  L'nivenial,  and 
from  one  or  two  fiiiits  thrown  out  by  a 
pressman  of  his  acquaintance  he  believed 
that  his  ownLonnection  with  her  removal 
was  already  suspected.  If  so,  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  days,  perhaps  of  hours,  until 
she  was  di^cove^ed  and  her  plare  of 
refuge  proclaimed  to  the  world,  'level- 
ling in  the  same  train  with  him  he  saw- 
more  than  onm  man  that  looked  like  a 
reporter  and  a  stranger  whose  innoi:ent 
face  suggested  the  ingenuous  detective. 
Fearing  the  worst,  he  had  left  orders  at 
the  lodge  that  no  stranger  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  grounds,  and  fully  in- 
structed the  keeper  how  to  lie  plausibly  in 
regard  to  the  inmates  of  the  house.  MI 
the  servants  had  from  the  first  been  bound 
lo  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  the 
young  French  lady,  but  though  lie  thought 
they  were  to  be  trusted,  he  could  not  be 
sure  that  one  of  them  might  not  have  let 
out  the  secret.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  to 
dfi'ide   what    to  do.      Every   important 


vtic 


V  alw 


newspaper  in 
the  •country 
had  published 
a  photograph  of 
the  princess,  so 
that  her  face 
must  be  known 
to  thousands  of 
jieople,  and  to 
venture  on  a 
railway  joumry 
would  only  be 
til  court  dis- 
cr^ery.  Fhillip 
did  not  see  a 
Ijetter  way  out 
of  the  difficulty 
than  that  of 
allowing  things 
to  remain  as 
they  were  and 
sioully  denying 
th«'  presence  of 
the  princess  in 
his  mother's 
hous.-.  At  this 
lime  his  father, 
.Sir  William 
Manners,  hap- 
j*'ncd  to  be  in 
.Vmerica  incon- 
niiil  Mheme,  but 
for  home. 


lul  to 

so  that  ill  a  week  cn  mi  a  new  com- 
plication would  lie  addrd  to  the  situa- 
tion. Sir  William  wa-  a  very  excel- 
lent man,  bin  he  would  Marccly  be 
content  with  tin-  cxplanatinn  thai  had 
sati>ried  his  good-natuii-cl  wifi'.  Me  had, 
too,  a  natural  dislike  of  niyslerit'-,  more 
jiarlicularly  in  connection  with  a  banking 
house,  and  it  was  just  within  the  liounds 
of  possibility  that  he  might  veto  the 
present  arrangements  and  cocnpel  the 
stranger  to  Mck  a  refuge  elsewhere. 
However,  I'hillip  thought  he  could  l.-ave 
that  dilTiculty  lo  his  mother  and  devote 
himself  to  counteracting  the  detectives 
and  the  reporters.  I.hn  even  tlien,  little 
as  he  suspected  it,  the  enemy  was  in  the 
house.  To  refuse  to  open  tlic  gates  lo 
people  of  his  own  sc.v  was  a  simple  tiling 
lo  the  lodge -keeper ;  but  how  could  he 
bold  out  against  a  grand  young  woman 
who  announced   herself   as  a   friend   of 
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Lady  Manners  and  who  was,  moreover, 
very  libera!  with  her  money  ?  He  simply 
could  not  do  it,  and  so  Miss  Maud 
Martin,  special  investigator  for  the  Daily 
Denouncer,  found  a  ready  access  to  the 
grounds  of  Windygap.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  into  the  house  itself  was  yet  to  he 
surmounted,  but  Maud  was  hot  upon  the 
scent  and  was  not  going  to  allow  herself 
to  be  stopped  by  trifles.  She  had  great 
faith  in  her  own  powers  of  persuasion, 
and  when  these  failed  a  weli-filled  purse 
had  so  far  enabled  her  to  retrieve  her 
moral  defeats.  Nor  was  she  mistaken  in 
this  case.  When  the  family  was  at 
dinner  she  found  her  way  to  Mdlle. 
Pugin's  room,  every  detail  of  which  she 
look  in  with  one  comprehensive  glance. 
An  alcove  at  one  end  particularly 
attracted  her  attention.  Ko  doubt  she 
had  already  a  list  to  go  upon  and  guessed 
jretty  shrewdly  which  particular  article 
of  furniture  would  best  repay  investiga- 
tion. She  had  found  the  door  of  the  alcove 
locked,  but  the 
bolt  having 
been  left  un- 
fastened, a  little 
pr'  ssure  =;oon 
afforded  her  an 
entrance.  Drag- 
ging  away 
some  heavy 
tapestry  which 
hid  one  corner 
of  the  little 
apartment,  she 
stood  before  a 
glass-case  con- 
taining—she 
had  no  doubt 
whatever  about 
it^the  regalia 
of  the  kingdom 
of  Belterra.  Her 
whole  frame 
thrilled  with 
excitement — 
triumph.  She 
had  now  seen 
all  she  wanted 
to  see,  but  why 
not  go  a  step 
further?  In- 
side    was     the 


royal  crown  and,  beside  it,  the  very 
sword  with  which  the  murders  had  been 
committed.  Why  not  take  these  with 
her  and  lay  them  down  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  editor  of  the 
Denouncer.  True,  there  would  be  some 
danger  in  such  a  course,  but  no  one  could 
take  her  for  a  commonplace  robber,  and, 
after  alt,  did  it  not  seem  certain  that  this 
princess  was  a  criminal  of  the  deepest 
dye  against  whom  every  advantage  one 
could  take  would  be  a  fair  one  ?  She  was 
reckless  now,  and  in  another  instant  the 
crown  was  in  her  hand.  She  had  left 
her  cloak  and  bag  downstairs  with  the 
servant  who  had  succumbed  to  the 
charms  of  the  Denouncer  money  and  was 
meditating  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
go  in  search  of  them  when  a  quiet 
young  girl  in  black  cami  into  the  room. 
The  princess  gazed  at  the  intruder  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  Then  she  said 
simply — 

"  You  are  a  spy  !  " 


In  another  instant  the  c, 


0/  Belterra  was  in  her  Itand. 
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"  And  you  are  the  Princess  Apnes  of 
Belterra,"  answered  the  lady  investigator. 

"  It  is  detestable  to  be  a  spy,"  as  quietly 
as  before. 

"  It  is  more  detestable  to  be  the  Princess 
Agnes  of  Belterra,  such  as  the  world 
knows  her." 

Agnes  rang  the  bell  and  then  stood 
resolutely  before  the  door. 

"Ask  Mr.  Manners  to  come  here  at 
once,"  she  said  to  the  servant  who 
presently  appeared.  Phillip,  always  on 
the  alert,  had  been  alarmed  by  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  and  was  now  ascending  the 
stairs.  A  glance  was  enough  to  explain 
the  whole  situation.  He  had  seen  Maud 
Martin  once  before  and  had  no  difficultv 
in  recognising  her  again. 

"  This  is  a  case  for  the  police,  madam," 
said  he,  **  and  the  vile  newspajx^r  you 
represent  will  have  to  do  without  your 
services  for  some  time." 

"  A  newspaper  ?  "  said  Agnes  in  some 
surprise.  "  Ah,  then  I  shall  explain  every- 
thing :  let  the  world  know  the  whole  of 
the  pitiful  mystery." 

Maud  Martin's  eyes  flashed  with  excite- 
ment ;  the  apparent  contretemps  v:as  going 
to  turn  up  trumps  after  all.  Phillip, 
however,  soon  put  a  damper  on  her 
enthusiasm. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he  turning  to  the 
princess,  "  but  there  is  no  occasion  to 
explain  anything,  and  if  there  was,  the 
last  paper  that  should  receive  your  con- 
fidence would  be  the  miserable  rag  repre- 
sented by  this  person." 

Miss  Martin  blustered  a  good  deal,  and, 
finding  this  no  use,  made  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  Phillip's  chivalry  ;  but  the  only 
result  was  that  she  presently  found  her- 
self securely  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
servant's  rooms. 

"  Do  you  still  wish  to  make  this  ex- 
planation ?  "  he  asked  as  soon  as  Miss 
Martin  had  been  disposed  of. 

"The  time  for  explanations  has  come, 
my  dear  friend,"  she  answered,  *'and  tliis 
very  night  I  had  determined  to  give  you 
the  confidence  you  might  have  exacted 
long  ago." 

"I  was  well  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  never  doubted  me.  Oh, 
I  saw  that,  and  it  has  made  me  happy  to 


know  it.  Yon  were  my  friend  before  you 
knew  me  at  all,  wh^n  you  half  knew  mc, 
and  now  wli'^n  vou  will  know  me  entirely 
I  hope  you  will  ho  my  friend  still." 

"  .\lways,  alway«? — you  know  that  I'd 
die "  He  stopped  suddf^nly.  know- 
ing that  Ik-  was  going  to<^)  far,  and  then  in 
a  matter-of-fart  ton'*  told  li'^r  that  he 
would  go  in  search  of  a  friend  lonnected 
with  one  of  London's  bf^st  newspapers  to 
whom  she  might  tp  11  her  story  with  the 
confidence  that  nothing  she  might  say 
would  l)f*  misrpf)rrspntfd. 

"It  will  be  a  big  lift  for  Markham," 
thought  Phillip  as  ho  walk^'d  in  the 
direction  of  his  friend's  house,  "and 
what's  moro,"  ho  added  maliciously,  *'it 
will    be   a    big   sell    fnr   thf*  Denruncer." 

Those  who  wish  to  read  the  full  details 
of  Princess  Agn^s's  remarkable  story  will 
find  them  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning 
C'>uricr^  where  they  wore  fully  sot  forth, 
but  here  wo  nuisi  h*  content  with  the 
merest  outline.  Agnes  started  out  by 
blaming  herself.  Without  meaning  any 
real  harm  she  had  allowed  herself  to  smile 
a  few  limes  in  re'-jion'-e  to  the  of)en 
admiration  of  a  young  ofVHer  of  I'.ngineers 
whose  work  in  conn^'ction  with  dirigible 
balloons  had  often  brought  him  to  the 
palace.  Too  late  she  (li>''overe(l  that 
what  was  mere  thoughtless  amiability  on 
her  [)art  had  exercised  a  maddening  ellect 
upon  him,  and  when  she  began  Xo  turn 
her  head  away  from  his  glances,  or  to 
stare  through  him  without  seeing  him, 
the  reaction  seemed  to  have  upset  his 
moral  balan<'e.  Only  her>elf  noticed  it, 
however,  and  when  th«-  (  aptain  pro{)0>ed 
to  the  king  a  descent  in  the  j)alace 
grounds  as  a  surprise  on  the  night  of  the 
ball,  the  monarcli  readily  fell  in  with  the 
scheme.  It  was  to  make  the  final 
arrangements  in  which  all  were  interested 
that  the  royal  family  had  quietly  with- 
drawn from  the  ballroom  on  the  fatal 
night ;  with  diabolical  ingenuity  the 
madman  had  managed  that  no  two  of 
his  roval  visitors  should  enter  the  room 
at  once,  and  as  eacli  crossed  the  threshold, 
with  unerring  aim  the  fatal  blow  was 
given.  The  last  of  t'lll  to  arrive  was 
Agnes,  but  it  was  not  her  life  he  wanted. 

"  You  are  now  queen,"  he  said  with 
horrible  triumph,  pointing  to  the  dead 
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bodies  on  the  floor.  "  You  are  now  Queen 
of  Beiterra^long  live  the  queen — and  1, 
your  husband,  am  the  king." 

The  scene  was  too  much  for  the  girl 
and  she  fainted.  When  she  recovered 
consciousness  she  found  herf^elf  in  the  car 
of  a  balloon  with  no  other  companion 
than  the  assassin.  As  may  be  supposed, 
she  gave  herself  up  for  lost,  but  the  mad- 
man was  strangely  quiet  and  methodical. 
Though  he  looked  at  her  inquiringly  now 
and  then,  he  never  spoke.  When  the 
balloon,  which  had  been  carried  at  a 
tremendous  rate  towards  the  west, 
began  to  descend,  the  madman  suddenly 
recovered  his  senses,  though  not  a  com- 
plete recollection  of  what  had  happened. 
He  was  conscious,  however,  of  some 
terrible  deed  the  weight  of  which  lay 
upon  his  conscience,  though  he  could  not 
recall  its  nature.  There  was  considerable 
difficulty  about  the  descent  of  the  balloon, 
and  in  saving  the  princess's  life  the  mad- 
man nearly  lost  his  own.  Roth  his  legs 
were  broken,  and  that  he  had  suffered 
some  internal  injuries  was  also  apparent. 
At  any  rate  he  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
his  death  could  not  be  long  delayed  and 


he  exacted  a  promise  from  her  that  she 
would  say  nothing  about  what  he  had 
done  until  the  grave  had  closed  over 
him.  In  the  car  he  had  taken  away  the 
regalia  as  well  as  the  fatal  sword,  and 
these  Agnes  took  with  her  to  London, 
whilst  her  fellow  traveller  was  conveyed 
to  the  nearest  hospital. 

"  This  morning," concluded  the  princess, 
"  the  Times  contains  the  announcement  of 
Captain  Tarongi's  death.  May  he  rest  in 
peace." 

"  But  where  was  the  balloon  at  the 
time  the  murders  were  being  committed  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Markham. 

■'  Tied  down  to  the  flat  roof  of  the 
palace.  It  had  often  been  there  before, 
and  at  night  no  one  noticed  it." 

"  And  the  sword — how  did  he  get 
possession  of  it  after  it  had  been  seen  by 
others  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  gone  back  for  it.  You 
see  he  was  well  known  in  the  palace  and 
his  presence  there  would  create  no  sus- 
picion." 

"  And  now,  I  suppose,  you  will  go  back 
and  assume  your  rightful  position,"  said 
Phillip  as  soon  as  the  reportet  b.'i.A  <|jw«i. 
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"  Let  me  see  ;  Sir  William  will  be  here 
in  a  week  from  now  ?  I  will  consult  liim 
before  taking  any  decided  step." 

"Consult  my  father?  "  said  Phillip  in 
astonishment.     "  Why  not  consult  me  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  see,  he  is  so  much  older." 

Phillip — he  could  not  tell  why — found 
a  strange  consolation  in  the  tone  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered. 

Agnes  of  Belterra  was  greatly  surprised 
by  Sir  William  Ma nners's  appearance.  He 
was  so  well  preser\-ed  that  he  scarcely 
looked  ten  years  older  than  his  son,  and 
there  was  very  little  of  the  stem  financier 
in  his  genial  face.  In  asking  his  advice 
as  to  her  future  line  of  action  she  sought 
him  in  his  privnte  office  at  the  bank. 
The  interview,  though  a  most  important 
one,  was  very  short,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
Sir  William  remained  in  a  slate  of  almost 
stupefied  astonishment.  He  was  not  a 
man  given  to  the  use  of  had  language, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  certainly  said  and 
repeated  that  he  would  be  damned. 

"Queens  or  princesses  may  do  some 
things  that  would  be  unbecoming  in 
other  women  ? " 

This  was  halfa  query,  half  an  assertion. 

"  That  is  so,"  answered  Sir  William. 


"Then,  sir,  1  have  (he  honour  of  asking 
for  the  hand  of  your  sfm  in  marriage  ?  " 

The  hanker  started  to  his  feet;  his 
astonishment  was  beyond  al!  bounds, 

'■  What  !   You.  the  yuecn  of  Itclterra  I  " 

"  A  queen  1  never  wish  lo  l>e.  I  lake 
love  as  change  for  the  rrown,  and  yout 
son  loves  me." 

"  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  did 
not,"  said  Sir  William  with  emotion. 
"  liut  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? " 

"  To  tell  him." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
Phillip  entered. 

"  Phil,  this  young  lady  wants  to  marry 
you,  and  will  not  take  a  refusal.    What 


you  say .' 


Oil,  but  not  for  months,  not  for  a 
whole  year,"  broke  in  Agnes  in  alarm. 

The  baronet  left  the  two  to  settle  it 
between  themselves,  and  settle  it  they 
did.  Phillip  Manner^  was  too  wise  a 
man  to  refuse  the  good  fortune  that  came 
to  him. 

Belterra  is  about  to  be  proclaimed  a 
republic,  but  if  public  opinion  is  to  count 
for  anything,  the  first  president  will  be 
the  husband  of  her  who,  had  she  so 
chosen,  might  have  reigned  as  queen. 
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THE    CORNISH     HARVEST    OF 

THE   SEA. 

Or,  Pilchards  at  Sennen  Cove,  Land's 

End. 

By  J.   HARRIS   STONE,    M.A. 

(With  JllustratwHS  from  Plwtographs  taken  by  the  Author^ 


PILCHARDS    are    raught    at    other 
places  \a  Cornwall  besides  Sennen 
Cove,  but  1  know  more  about  tJie 
process  of  catching  them  as  it  takes  place 
there  than  elsewhere. 

When  pilchards  are  in  the  bay,  Sennen 
wakes  up.  It  may  be  early  afternoon  on 
a  hot  somnolent  August  day.  The  siesta 
is  Eiven  up ;  everywhere  is  bustle  and 
confusion.  Windows  are  thrown  open, 
if  they  are  not  open  already,  and  heads 
are  thrust  out  with  eyes  inquiringly 
gazing    on   the    sea.     Hurried  steps   are 


heard  and  men  and  youths  fly  by  with 
their  coats  on  their  arms  or  tugging  at 
their  sleeves  to  get  tliem  on  to  their 
backs  as  they  run.  Xo  lime  is  there  to 
lose ;  pilchards,  like  tide,  wait  for  no 
lisherman  or  anyone  else. 

At  the  little  Cove  tbey  gather  and  rush 
out  the  boats,  push  them  down  the  steep 
granite  incline  making  the  sj>arks  fly  out 
from  beneath  their  iron  keels  with  a 
grinding  roar  as  the  black  monsters  take 
the  water. 

A    very    important    indu^iU-j    t-.^   *:«i 
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Land's  End  district  of  Cornwall,  extend- 
ing from  St.  Ives  round  to  the  Lizard,  is 
this  pilchard  {Clupea  Pilchardus)  fishery. 
The  other  species  of  the  genus  Clupea 
known  in  this  country  are  the  herring, 
sprat,  and  whitebait,  but  there  is  not 
the  money  in  them  as  in  the  pilchard. 

The  pilchard  was  known  at  any  rate 
as  long  ago  as  Shakspere's  day,  who  in 
his  Twelfth  Night  thus  aptly  describes 
it :  "  And  fools  are  as  like  husbands  as 
pilchards  are  to  herrings  ;  the  husband's 
the  bigger."  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
pilchards  are  only  known  around  the 
coast  of  Cornwall.  The  sea  is  such  an 
unobstructed  highway  that  the  local 
occurrence  of  certain  fish  at  certain  spots 
only  is  one  of  the  problems  of  Nature  and 
it  is  at  j)resent  unsolved.  Probably  the 
mixture  of  the  sea  water  with  certain 
soils  from  the  coast  dissolved  in  it  or 
held  in  admixture,  coupled  with  varieties 
of  temperature  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  explanation  ;  or  again  the  food 
supply  at  certain  points  around  the  coast 
may  only  suit  certain  species  of  fish. 

Here  the  largest  shoals  of  this  little 
handsome,  nutritious  fish  apparently  con- 
gregate, and  the  Western  end  of  Cornwall 
is  therefore  the  i)rincipal  centre  for  taking 
and  exporting  it.  The  pilchard  is  said 
to  be  identical  willi  the  French  sardine, 
the  latter  being  the  same  fish  before  it 
arrives  at  maturity. 

The  two  methods  adopted  for  captur- 
ing the  pilchard  for  commercial  purposes 
are  the  seine  net,  and  the  drift  net.  By 
the  former  a  shoal  or  "  school "  (the  term 
employed  locally)  of  pilchards  is  sur- 
rounded and  captured  in  bulk,  and  by 
the  latter  tli«'y  aro  caught  in  the  meshes 
in  the  net,  which  is  one  of  a  much  lighter 
character,  and  drifts  with  the  tide.  Thus 
the  methods  are  eiitirelv  different,  the  one 
being  all  rush  and  uncertainty,  and  the 
other  a  leisurely  (xrcupation,  giving  more 
certain  opi)ortunities  for  securing  the 
fish  though  in  far  smaller  (quantities. 
Senneii  Ccne  and  Whitesand  Bay,  make 
up  a  stretch  of  coast  admirably  adapted 
for  the  seine  net  process,  and  there  the 
intricacies  of  the  operation  may  be  easily 
followed. 

The  schools  usually  ap|>ear  in  these 
parts  from  the  middle  of  August   to  the 


middle  of  September  but  a  comparatively 
few  days  of  the  period  are  available  for 
their  capture. 

An  old  Cornish  rhyme  picturesquely 
gives  the  time  when  pilchards  may  be 
expected : — 

'*  When  the  corn  is  in  the  shock, 
The  fish  are  on  the  rock." 

Calm  weather  and  a  moderate  flow  of 
tide  are  necessarv  conditions  for  success. 

During  spring  tides,  accompanied  as 
they  often  are  at  this  part  of  the  coast  by 
a  heavy  ground  swell  and  surf,  it  is 
impossible  to  put  out  the  seine  nets. 
The  shoals  also  are  very  uncertain  in  their 
movements  often  appearing  at  the  wrong 
time  ;  and  frequently  the  nets  are  shot 
and  no  school  is  surrounded,  or  if  sur- 
rounded, a  sudden  squall  setting  in,  or  a 
rising  sea  compels  the  fishermen  to  take 
in  the  seine,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
pent  up  fish,  of  course,  follows. 

The  working  of  a  seine  net,  and  the 
several  boats  employed  necessitate  a 
considerable  force  of  men,  so  that  com- 
panies or  clubs  are  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  Sennen  there  are  three  com- 
panies, the  "  Success,"  the  "  Fisherman's 
Friend  "  and  the  **  Unity  " — consisting  of 
24  to  26  active  y)artners,  each  of  whom 
has  a  share.  There  are  also  some  five  or 
six  sleeping  partners  attached  to  each 
club,  as  if  a  married  man  dies,  his  share 
is  continued  to  his  widow  for  her  life,  or 
for  the  support  of  his  children  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  look  after  themselves. 
There  are  also  net-shares  as  well  as 
labour-shares. 

As  there  is  great  rivalry  among  the 
companies,  a  fair  and  practical  arrange- 
ment has  been  arrived  at,  namely  a 
division  of  the  fishing  ground  between 
the  three  c'ompanies,  thereby  avoiding 
disi)utes  and  probably  violent  conflicts 
supposing  they  were  all  free  to  make  a 
rush  for  the  most  likely  shoal  of  pilchards. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  season,  the 
comparatively  limited  area  of  Whitesand 
Bay,  where  the  nets  can  be  safely  shot, 
is  mapped  out,  and  lots  are  cast  for  the 
choice  of  locality.  To  provide  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  or  gear  of  one  of  these 
comi)anies,  a  capital  of  some  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  pounds  is  required. 
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Firstly,  there  are  the  nets,  and  each 
seine  is  a  formidable  affair.  It  weighs 
with  its  numerous  leaden  sinkers,  cork 
floats  and  thick  strong  ropes,  almost 
three  tons.  It  h  about  three  hundred 
fathoms,  say  i,8oo  feet,  in  length,  and  is 
some  thirteen  fathoms,  say  75 — 80  feet, 
deep.  Then  there  is  the  tuck-net,  also  of 
large  size  though,  of  course,  considerably 
smaller  than  the  other.  The  cost  of  a 
seine  net  averages  ^250,  and  each  com- 
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the  coast  of  the  pilchard  shoals,  a  look- 
out is  carefully  kept  by  the  different 
companies.  The  look-out  man  called  a 
"huer"  is  stationed  on  the  brow  of  Ihe 
cliff  immediately  overlooking  the  sea,  to 
announce  to  the  expectant  little  cluster 
of  houses  beneath  the  approach  of  the 
pilchard  shoals  and  to  direct  by  certain 
prescribed  signals  the  course  which  the 
boats  siiould  follow  to  surround  the  fish. 
Directly  I  heard  the  commotion  ronse- 
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pany  should  possess  two  seines  and  two 
tuck  nets. 

Many  boats  have  also  to  be  provided, 
the  largest  being  the  seine -boat  for  shoot- 
ing the  net,  the  Volyer,  called  at  Sennen 
the  "Cock-boat,"loassist  in  that  operation, 
and  a  smaller  attendant  boat  called  the 
Lurker.  liesides  these  the  com  panies 
Iiave  several  large  open  boats,  like  barges, 
for  carrying  purposes.  It  is  therefore  at 
once  apparent  that  these  requirements 
necessitate  considerable  outlay. 

.■\s  the  time  arrives  for  the  approach  to 


quent  upon  pilchards  being  in  the  bay  I 
rushed  up  the  zigzag  path  at  the  Ijack 
of  tiie  cove  to  the  little  black  look-out 
hut  where  the  "  huing "  apparatus  is 
kept.  The  door  was  open  and  within  I 
saw  three  or  (our  pairs  of  two-feet-long 
sticks  with  a  canvas  globe  at  the  end  of 
each.  These  belong  to  the  various  com- 
panies. Behind  the  hut,  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  hedge — a  wide  wall,  for  in 
Cornwall  such  are  called  hedges — where, 
from  the  sea  he  would  be  clearly  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky  stood  tUo.  WV*.-^ 
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"huer,"  Pender,  all  in  a  glow  of  excite- 
ment, waiting  for  the  boats  to  dear  out 
of  the  cove  and  appear  in  tlie  bay  below 
him.  In  each  hand  be  held  a  stick  with 
one  of  thesi;  canvas  globes  made  fast  to 
the  end  ready  to  conimence  operations 
as  soon  as  the  boats  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pilchards.  1  gather,  from 
very  old  prints  which  1  liave  seen,  that 
formerly  the  "huer"  held  a  leafy  branch  in 


As  you  look,  it  elongates,  shoots  out  iato 
half  a  mile.  Then  it  thickens  up  into  a 
regular  ball  more  or  less  spherical. 

While  1  was  observing  the  movements 
of  the  fish  in  the  Bay  below,  Pender  had 
not  been  idle.  He  was  swinging  his  clubs 
just  like  a  professor  of  Swedish  physical 
exercises  going  through  his  performance, 
with  this  difference  that  there  was  intense 
earnestness  in  each  motion.  The  whole 
body,  as  well 

as    the   arms, 

entered  into 
the  excite- 
ment. Now 
he  waves  the 
two  clubs  to 
the  eastward, 
and  the  boats 
down  below 
go  eastward, 
but  not  so  fast 
as  the  "huer" 
desires,  if  one 
can  judge  by 
h|is  words. 
Now  he  sud- 
denly changes 
his  frantically 
vigorous  club- 
movements 
and  with  the 
whole  body 
rapidly  bend- 
ing down  and 
up,  beckons 
the  boats  to  go 
straight  out 
to  sea.  The 
school  now 
shoots  away 
my_  toward    Cape 

Cornwall  and 
tlie  Itrisons,  and  the  club  professor  sends 
the  boats  after  tliem.  .\t  last  he  suddenly 
drops  his  clubs,  seizes  a  long,  very  rusty 
old  sjH^aking  truiupet  iind  yells  out. 
'i'hose  in  tlw  boat  below  begin  paying 
out  the  net  from  the  stern  as  the  rowers 
ra|iidly  pull  awav  and  very  soon  form  a 
coinplf'te  circle  riiund  the  imprisoned 
lish.  Pender's  work  is  done.  With  the 
perspiration  ilripping  from  his  forehead 
he  jumps  off  th<>  hedge,  replaces  the  clubs 
in  till'  black  hut,  a  stone's  throw  below. 
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and  goes  off  to  the  cove  to  learn  the 
result  of  his  st'-ategy. 

The  sea  birds  also  seem  to  know  where 
the  pilchards  were,  for  they  were  wheeling 
and  screaming  over  the  reddish-brown 
patches  on  the  water. 

Big  fish  al-o  follow  up  these  pilchard 
"schools,"  and  when  the  seine  has  been 
placed  round  a  mass,  good  fishing  can  be 
obtained  on  hand-lines  just  outside  the 
circle.  Large  pollack,  coal  fish,  and  John 
Dory,  are  caught  there  in  abundance  on 
pilchard  baits,  and  so  are  huge  congers. 


altogether  or  only  a  small  pari  surrounded, 
the  bulk  of  the  shoal  getting  clear  away. 
Master  Pilchard  is  certainly  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  self  preservation,  and  scents 
danger  very  readily. 

The  following  account  of  one  day's 
operation  will  show  the  vicissitudes 
attending  the  capture  of  this  lively  fish. 
On  a  Wednesday  evening  a  large  shoal 
was  sighted,  and  the  main  body  of  it  was 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  Fisherman's 
Friend."  This  boat  by  skilful  manoeu- 
vring enclosed  a  vast  quantity  of  fish. 


TllF.    "HUERS       HUT,   SENNEN   COVE. 


And  now  having  seen  what  the  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  "huer"  are,  let  us 
follow  the  men  in  pursuit  of  the  pilchard 
on  the  sea. 

The  signal  being  given,  and  the  crew  of 
the  seine  boat  got  together  in  haste  and 
much  excitement,  the  boat  shoots  out,  the 
men  pulling  for  all  they  are  worth;  and 
very  clever  manceuvring  is  required  to  sur- 
round the  school.  The  old  saying  "  There 
is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip,"  forcibly  applies,  as  frequently  a  shoot 
of  the  net  is  made,  but  all  the  trouble  and 
labour    lost,    the    school    being    missed 


The  "Unity"  boat  then  followed,  but 
only  made  a  jjartial  capture,  having  cut 
the  shoal  in  two.  The  "Success"  at- 
tempted to  get  round  the  remnant,  and 
shot  their  net,  but  missed  altogether. 
Thus  out  of  three  attempts,  only  one  full, 
and  one  moderate  haul  resulted,  .'\sbad 
luck  would  have  it,  toward  the  evening 
threatening  weather  set  in,  and  the 
Fisherman's  Friend  Company  had  to 
take  in  their  seine,  and  lost  at  least  half 
of  their  catch.  If  a  strong  wind  gets  up 
there  is  great  risk  of  the  whole  or  partial 
destruction  of  the  sema,a.-a  ■*\^  ■^\.^'^\iv«. 
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of  a  heavy  wind  and  tide  upon  the  heavy 
net  would  rend  it  to  fragments. 

The    fish    once    in   the    seine    cannot 
escape  :    they    must    remain    there    until 


as  the  area  of   the  tuck  net  gradually 
becomes  smaller. 

When  the  attendant  boats  are  loaded 

they  are  beaclied  on  the  sands,  and  then 

the    work    of 


the 


contrac- 
tors begin. 

At  Sennen 
there  are  three 
curing  estab- 
lishments, and 
each     of     the 


:  LAr>E\ 


o\Jf 


than    ihf  ■ 
Thi-    t^ikei 


lil)erated.  Still,  for  the  fore- 
n.  it  i-;  advisable  to  secure 
cldy  as  possible.  The  seine 
ly  moored,  four  ancliors  being 
iployed.  though  at  Sennen  it 
n  down  one  or  two  additional 
■  tu'k,"  n  net  much  smaller 
ine.  then  comes  into  play, 
nut  by  the  Vnlyef  is  intro- 
n  llic  area  enclosed  by  the 
■nrirvling  n  quantity  of  fish 
''  ^fcn  in  the  seinr  in  masses 
■-■■■l  WUnv  thi- -^urfaiT  of  the 


L-  this 


i  rnis 


narrowi-d    u 

itil     the     fish     are     brought 

within  a  CO 

ip.-irativcly  narrow  compit'.s, 

from  wliirh 

ihev  can' be   lifted   out    by 

l>nvk<n~  iul. 

tlie  atl.-ndiint  boal-..     dnV 

draw  of  the 

uck  net  is  usually  sulTiclent 

1..  1o,hI    fon 

!:iri;e  boats  eiich  carrying 

four,  seven 

to    nine    ions    of  pili-hardv. 

Such  an  em 

nii-us  mass  of  tiOi  is  diHicult 

lo  renli-^-,  ; 

id    unless  seen  can  scaro-K 

be  credited. 

PerhajK  the  mo\t  inlfiestiiij; 

sight  of  all 

is  the  seething.  slnigglitiK. 

jumping  ma 

ss  of  fi^h— termed  the  boll 

bustlingscene; 
for  it  has  to  be 
done  withiD 
the  ebb  and  How  of  the  tide,  say  five 
to  six  hours.  Carriers  and  carts  are 
employed,  as  best  suitable  for  the  place 
where  the  boats  are  beached.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  pier  and  a  small  harbour  is  a 
distinct  want  of  Sennen.  IE  all  three 
companies  are  catching  pilchards  in  great 
bulk  it  is  almost  certain  that  vast 
quantities  are  wasted.* 

The  men  and  women  who  carr^-  the 
fish  up  from  tJie  shore  in  creels  are  paid 
2d.  or  ^^d.  jtcr  basket  or  load,  and  they 
convey  them  to  the  salting  floor,  while 
the  carts  deliver  their  freight  at  the 
same  pl.ice,  the  scale  of  pay  tor  trans- 
port being  at  a  similar  price  per  basket- 
full. 

The  Tirst  piocess  for  curing  the  fish 
thru  Ivrgins.  ,\  kisket  of  fish  is  thro\vn 
on  tlie  sailing  lloor,  mixed  with  two  or 
tlu.e  -.hov.-K.full  of  salt, and  thrown  into 
II  gieiil  .eiueut  vat.     In  I he>e  vats,  which 
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will  hold  from  75 — 150  hogshead^  or 
barrels,  the  fish  remain  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  being  subjected  to 
considerable  pressure.  The  second  pro- 
cess is  then  undertaken,  which  consists 
of  taking  out  the  pilchards,  which  by 
that  time  become  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  brine  from  the  vats, 
carefully  selecting  and  washing  them  in 
fresh  water  and  packing  them  in  barrels. 
This  work  is  usually  done  by  women 
who  have  had  a  certain  experience  in  the 
process,  as  all  damaged  fish  have  to  be 
rejected. 

From  one  of  the  buyers  of  the  Sennen 
pilchards  I  learned  some  interesting 
details  of  his  part  of  the  business.  He 
was  a  Mousehole  merchant,  and  told  me 
that  the  salt  employed  for  mixing  with 
the  fish  in  the  large  cemented  tanks  came 
from  Spain.  He  had  tried  English  salt, 
but  the  customers  preferred  the  Spanish 
crude  salt,  which  is  obtained  there  by 
simply  running  sea  water  over  a  flat 
expanse  of  land  and  allowing  it  to 
evaporate.  I  have  seen  these  natural 
evaporating  pans  in  the  island  of  Lan- 


zarote,  where  also  the  natives  prefer  fish 
salted  with  sea  salt  to  any  other.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  peculiar 
piquant  flavour  desired  by  the  main 
eaters  of  salt  fish  is  dependent  upon 
other  salts  than  chloride  of  sodiuin,  for 
sea  water  near  the  coasts  contains  as 
well  minute  quantities  of  bromine,  iodine, 
boron,  and  free  sulphuric  acid. 

The  mixing  of  the  salt  with  the  iish 
takes  place  by  means  of  large  wooden 
shovels,  the  fish  and  salt  being  thrown 
over  and  over  in  bulk  on  boards  at  the 
side  of  the  tanks,  just  like  Portland 
cement  is  mixed  with  pebbles  to  form, 
concrete. 

The  sole  market,  for  the  Sennen  fish, 
at  any  rate,  is  Italy,  the  port  apparently 
taking  most  being  Genoa. 

A  great  deal  of  rich,  thick  oil  runs  out 
of  the  fish,  and  this  is  collected,  and  sells 
at  about  one  shilling  a  gallon,  and  1  was 
informed  a  good  deal  of  it  is  made  into 
cod  liver  oil,  and  some  goes  into  the 
formation  of  soft  soap. 

"  Old  George,"  who  is  one  of  the  well- 
established    features   of   Sennen,    an    old 
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sea-seamed,  bronzed,  wiry,  sailor-man, 
waxed  (juite  eloquent  to  me  once  upon 
the  virtues  of  pilchard  oil,  or  "  pelchur 
oil  "  as  he  called  it.  He  has  no  faith  in 
doctors,  but  much  faith  in  this  product 
of  the  sea.  He  informed  me  that  if  he 
took  five  bottles  of  medicine  he  would  be 
a  dead  man  ;  why  five,  and  not  four,  I 
could  not  quite  get  from  him ;  but 
pilchard  oil  was  an  almost  universal 
remedy  for  all  the  ills  sailor  folk  flesh  is 
heir  to.  You  never  could  have  a  "  rotten  '' 
finger  if  you  used  pilchard  oil.  A  lady 
would  have  most  delicate  skin  if  she 
always  used  pilchard  oil ;  but  I  explained 
to  him  that  the  aroma  of  this  wonderful 
panacea  for  all  ills  was  rather  against  its 
general  use,  especially  by  the  fair  sex  ; 
that  Sennen  was  always  redolent  of  its 
rather  intrusive  presence,  which  to  some, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  the  most  agreeable 
perfume  in  the  world.  Old  George  smelt 
nothing  unusual  in  the  pilchard  oil,  and 
seemed  to  wonder  at  anyone  not  taking 
to  it  kindly ;  but  then  he  has  scarcely 
ever  been  away  from  its  neighbourhood, 
and  is  evidently  prejudiced  in  its  favour. 
But  what  old  George  does  take  when  he 
is  not  feeling  well  is  "elder."  By  this 
somewhat  curious  term  I  found  out  later 
on  he  meant  elder  wine,  with  plenty  of 
sugar  in  it  and  hot,  at  night.  A  friend 
of  his  feeling  ill  consulted  a  doctor  at 
Penzance,  who  gave  him  a  bottle  of 
*'  stuff,"  to  take  a  small  quantity  every 
four  hours.  Old  George  said  trium- 
phantly, "  He  went  out,  drank  off  the 
lot  in  the  street,  and  then  put  on  top  of 
it  a  pint  of  <  old  ale  and  felt  none  the 
worse,  so  what  good  did  he  do  by  going 
to  Penzan(('  ?  "  In  old  George's  opinion 
he  should  have  stuck  to  **elder  "  and  saved 
his  money. 

This  reference  of  his  to  the  use  of 
"elder"  interested  me,  for  the  ancient 
Cornish  held  this  tree  in  high  esteem,  and 
many  villages,  and  at  least  two  ancient 
Cornish  families,  are  called  after  it. 

1  also  learnt  from  this  ancient  mariner 
that  the  Sennen  fisher  folks  are,  like 
many  more  inland  people,  not  without 
their  superstitions. 

They  will  never  go  to  sea  with  a  dog 
in  the  boat,  and  they  will  never  kill  a 
moth.     Thev  will  not  shoot  their  nets 


on  a  Sunday,  for  the  buyers  will  not  buy 
fish  caught  on  that  day,  but  they  will 
finish  up  saving  the  fish  which  were 
enclosed  by  the  seine  on  a  Saturday,  for 
as  old  George  apologetically  explained, 
"You'll  pull  a  horse  out  of  a  ditch  on 
Sunday."  I  attempted  the  observ^ation 
that  it  was  to  save  the  horse's  life 
you  pulled  him  out,  whereas  it  was 
to  kill  the  pilchard — but  old  George, 
taking  out  a  yard  of  neck  handkerchief 
about  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  string 
from  his  pocket  and  winding  it  twice 
round  his  short,  deeply  wrinkled,  brown 
neck,  observing  "  Nothing  like  keeping 
your  pipes  warm,"  walked  off.  Perhaps 
I  had  chilled  him. 

The  catch  on  one  afternoon  at  Sennen 
Cove  filled  about  eight  of  the  huge  vats, 
and  evidences  of  the  take  soon  became 
apparent  even  to  the  heedless  observer, 
that  is,  if  he  had  a  nose. 

Pilchards  were  all  over  the  road ; 
casual  ones  dropped  from  the  baskets 
as  they  w^ere  brought  up  in  the  creels 
from  the  boats  to  the  salting  sheds.  You 
might  have  picked  up  along  the  shore 
enough  for  several  meals.  Pilchard 
scales  are  everywhere,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  large  these  are.  The  pilchard,  in 
size  only  about  a  small  herring,  is  covered 
with  hard  scales,  each  close  upon  half  an 
inch  square. 

Considering  the  vast  importance  of 
pilchards  to  this  part  of  Cornwall,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Celtic  tempera- 
ment of  the  people  has  woven  around 
the  industry  a  considerable  wealth  of 
delightfully  fanciful  stories  and  customs. 
It  is  considered  unlucky  to  eat  the  fish  from 
the  head  downwards,  the  correct  method 
is  to  begin  at  the  tail  and  eat  upward. 
This  procedure  in  mastication  brings  the 
fish  to  the  shores  and  luck  to  the  fisher- 
men. One  of  the  most  characteristic 
Cornish  pies  or  pa««ties  is  called  "  starry- 
gazy,"  which  consists  of  pilchards  with 
the  heads  of  the  fish  gazing  at  the  stars 
through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
crust.  The  squeaking  noise  when  the  fish 
are  pressed  in  bulk  in  the  vats,  due  to 
the  bursting  of  the  air-bladders,  is  called 
"  crying  for  more,"  and  is  regarded  as  a 
good  omen — that  more  fish  will  soon  be 
brought  in  to  keep  them  company. 


FOOLS. 


IT  is  the  month  of  fools.  At  any  rate, 
in  the  received  calendars  the  first 
day  of  Aprii  is  marked  -All  Fools 
Day."  This  in  itself  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  and  must  be  taken  as 
complimentary  to  all  fools.  For  search 
your  calendars  through  as  you  may  you 
will  not  find  other  bodies  of  persons — save 
and  except,  of  course,  the  Saints— thus 
authoritatively  honoured.  All  fiogues 
Day,  for  example,  is  sadly  wanting:  so 
is  Al'l  Asses  Day  and  AH  Liars  Day;  in 
short  we  may  argue  that  the  individuals 
who  were  responsible  for  the  received 
calendars  felt  that  while  their  principal 
business  was  with  the  Saints  they  could 
not  afford  altogether  to  neglect  the  fools, 
who,  when  we  have  said  everything  that 
can  be  said,  are  not  only  numerically 
important  in  this  world,  but  also  a  folk 
against  whom  the  average  right-minded 
person  can  say  very  little  that  is  evil. 

And  now  let  us  look  a  little  closely 
into  the  fool,  after  the  manner  of  His 
Majesty's  Judges  at  King's  Bench.    A  fool 


By  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 

Author  of  "  The  Unspeakable  Scot."  "  Lovely 
Woman,"  "  Little  Stories,"  etc. . 

clearly  is  a  person  (male  or  female)  who 
acts  foolishly.  And  clearly  a  person 
(male  or  female)  who  acts  foolishly  is  a 
fool.  This  would  be  the  judicial  pro- 
nouncement on  the  subject  and  might 
be  expected  to  figure  for  a  settled 
definition  tor  cjuite  a  generation.  We 
can  imagine  Mr.  Justice  Darling  to  have 
delivered  himself  of  such  a  pronounce- 
ment amid  roars  of  laughter,  "  in  which 
his  Lordship  joined."  But  the  wit  and 
pith  and  pathos  of  it  will  scarcely  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  inquiring  mind.  What  is 
a  fool?  cries  the  inquiring  mind.  What 
in  the  name  of  goodness  is  a  fool  ? 
also  cries  the  inquiring  mind.  And  the 
answer  or  answers  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  sense  simple  or  easy  to  compass  ; 
that  is  to  say,  outside  a  court  of  law. 
There  is  something  in  the  Scripture  which 
absolutely  prohibits  a  man  from  calling 
his  brother  a  fool.  Other  people's 
brothers  are  not  included  in  the  letter  of 
the  prohibition,  and  hence  no  doubt  it 
comes  to  pass  that  there  is  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  out  of  arms  now  breath- 
ing the  breath  of  life  who  has  not  been 
called  fool  by  somebody  at  least  once, 
and  in  all  probability  quite  twice.  In 
your  childhood,  when  it  was  demanded 
of  you  that  you  should  point  out  It  in 
the  horn  book,  and  you  fiersistently  stuck 
a  grimy  finger  on  P,  the  pedagogue 
(Colonel's  daughter  though  she  was) 
muttered  savagely  beneath  her  breath, 
"  little  fool."  That  was  the  beginning 
of  things  tor  you,  and  it  did  not  hurt 
you  much.  In  time  this  "little"  was 
dro|)ped  and  an  irate  bespectacled  German 
hurled  "fool"  at  you  because  you  could 
not  use  your  throat  in  the  same  guttural 
way  that  the  Germans  do  when  they 
would  tain  articulate.  And  a  trifle  later 
the  male  author  of  your  being  rasped 
out  that  same  "fool"  when  you  owned 
up  to  him  about  Ikenstein's  bill  and 
told  him  with  great  di^\\.'^  'JKb.^  -a.  X'i-js, 
■V- 
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woman's  heart  might  beat  in  the  bosom 
of  a  tobacconist's  daughter.  By  this 
time,  indeed,  you  had  heard  our  pretty 
word  so  frequently  and  on  such  multi- 
farious and  variegated  occasions  that 
you  were  practically  inured.  Not  only 
so,  but  as  the  years  slipped  over  you, 
you  began  by  child -like  dim  degrees  to 
perceive  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
that  called  you  "  fool "  were  absolutely 
right  in  tlieir  judgment  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  And  vou  know  now  with  a  cer- 
tainty  i)ast  all  dispute,  that  on  the  whole 
you  are  just  a  fool ;  young,  middle- 
aged  or  old  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
will  suppose  for  the  sake  of  talking  tliat 
fate  has  been  pleased  to  permit  you 
to  attain  eminence  and  a  reputation  for 
wisdom.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  what  you  say  or  what  you  write  or 
what  you  paint  or  what  you  invent  is 
recfMved  always  with  plaudits  by  your 
fellow-men.  The  situation  is  ideal  and 
it  reikvts  great  credit  upon  both  your- 
>elf  and  fate.  Vet  in  tlie  plenitude  of 
your  sagacity  you  are  aware  that  scattered 
up  and  down  in  odd  corners  of  the 
world,  and  it  may  be  perhaps  seated  at 
your  own  fireside,  there  are  j^ersons  who 
seldom  or  never  think  of  you  without 
whisf)ering,  even  if  it  be  subconsciously, 
that  old  unhappy  parrot  -  word  which 
we  s|>ell  with  an  **  f,**  two  **o*s,'*  and 
an  -1." 

And  truth  to  tell  if  ever  there  was  a 
fo<.^l  you  are  that  fool,  wlunn-er  you  are 
and  whatever  you  be.  Look  into  yourself 
and  tell  me  tliat  you  are  not  and  1  will 
send  \ou  a  free  coupon  for  a  Limerick 
comjxnition.  For  we  must  remember 
that,  according  ti>  the  King's  Hench, 
a  foi>l  is  a  person  who  acts  foolishly. 
You,  my  good  friend,  act  foolishly  each 
day  of  \our  life,  and  you  know  it.  Yi>u 
have  sought  certain  thing>  with  all  your 
strength,  and  vou  have  <Mlhei  found  them 
or  mi>>ed  them,  as  tiie  case  mav  be. 
And  whetlier  you  have  found  them  or 
mis^ed  them  \i»u  will  agiee  with  me 
that  in  the  main  vou  were  a  fool  to  sei 
value  upon  them,  that  you  weie  a  fool  to 
pursue  them,  that  you  were  a  fool  to  lay 
hands  ui>on  them  or  to  lei  them  go  i»;isl 
vou.  The  adage  has  it  that  llieie  is  no 
fool    like  an  i»ld    ft>ol.      The  adage  has 


the  root  of  the  matter  in  it ;  inasmuch 
as  an  old  fool  is  simply  a  chronic  case- 
hardened  and  incorrigible  fool,  and  will 
go  on  being  a  fool  to  the  end. 

It  is  the  common  lot.  We  are  bom 
foolish,  we  die  foolish,  and  we  fill  in  the 
intervening  spans  by  the  most  foolish  con- 
duct that  in  us  lies.  There  is  scarcely  an 
exception  amongst  us,  and  to  such  an 
exception  and  of  such  an  exception  I  for 
one  should  be  disposed  to  say,  "  It  is  the 
exception  that  proves  the  fool."  There- 
fore let  us  all  be  kind  to  one  another. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  all  God's 
creatures  and  born  fools,  and  let  us  not 
be  hard  on  those  of  our  fellows  who 
appear  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  heaven-sent  talent. 
Suffer  fools  gladly,  saith  the  wise  man. 
You  will  have  to  suffer  them  anyhow,  and 
to  do  it  without  complaining  is  the  merest 
kind  of  courtesy.  That  there  is  really  no 
great  harm  in  being  a  fool  is  indicated 
not  onlv  bv  the  calendars  aforementioned, 
but  by  the  actual  experiences  of  life.  A 
man  may  be  considered  the  most  frightful 
fool  in  the  world  to-day  and  a  very  wise 
man  to-morrow.  If  I  were  to  inform  all 
whom  it  might  concern  that  I  could  make 
bread  out  of  stones  I  should  be  dubbed 
**  fool "  vociferously  by  the  wise,  until 
1  had  shown  them  how  to  do  it.  The 
Iwginnings  of  all  noble  adventures  are  in 
the  nature  of  things  entirely  foolish  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  large  mass  of 
mankind.  That  the  ends  of  them  are 
foolish  also  is  not  our  fault,  and  possibly 
they  are  not  so  foolish  as  they  look. 
To  use  the  ancient,  the  Dr.  Smiles-ish 
instance,  the  man  who  built  the  first 
railway  was  regarded  as  an  unmitigated 
Tom  Fool,  if  nothing  worse,  by  the 
hard-headed  Fnglishmen  of  his  genera- 
tion. The  hard-headed  Englishmen  of 
to-day.  however,  will  have  it  that  George 
Stephenson  was  no  fool  at  all — though 
there  In*  those  amongst  us  who  write  of 
ft>t)lish  railwav  trains,  foolish  railwavs, 
and  foolish  haste  and  scurry.  You  may 
youiself  be  the  possessor  of  a  foolish  idea 
at  the  piesent  moment,  which  in  vears  to 
come  will  bring  you  foolish  honour  and 
foolish  piohts.  If  vou  are  destined  for 
this  gie.itness  nothing  beneath  ihe  sun  can 
stop  you  — nol  even  the  fact  that  you  are 


a  fool.  So  that  we  may  all  hope,  tools 
though  we  be. 

The  great  art  of  life  lies  in  being  a 
fool.  Examine  the  history  of  those 
persons  who  are  happiest,  most  contented 
or  most  successful,  and  jou  will  conclude 
as  I  conclude  that  they  are  fools  lo  a 
man.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names,  but  you  can  think  of  them  for 
yourself — in  politics,  in  art,  in  literature, 
in  the  dtama,  in  society,  in  commerce, 
in  every  walk  of  life — who  is  it  that  has 
gone  ahead?  It  is  the  fools.  Nobody 
doubts  it,  everybody  believes  it,  and 
everybody  is  right. 

The  one  word  of  advice  which  I  can 
give  you  out  of  a  ripe  experience  is  to  be 
a  fool  but  not  in  any  circumstances  to  be 
that  kind  of  fool  which  is  unmentionable. 
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It  is  just  here  that  the  average  man  eirs. 
I  have  erred  here  myself,  but  it  is  my 
intention  to  amend.  The  man  who  is  an 
unmentionable  fool  deserves  no  pity. 
This  is  lucky  because  he  gets  none.  The 
unmentionable  fool  is  very  thick  upon  the 
ground,  and  frequently  passes  muster  as  a 
plain  unadorned  fool.  Nothing  could  b* 
more  regrettable  or  less  conducive  to  the 
larger  interests  of  social  order.  Whea 
you  meet  a  fool  who  is  passing  for  a  plain 
unvarnished  fool  and  is  really  an  unmen- 
tionable fool  you  should  unmask  him  forth- 
with. You  will  get  nothing  for  it  but  hard 
words,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  the  public, 
and  duty  must  be  done.  If  you  know  your- 
self that  you  are  an  unmentionable  fool, 
and  your  friends  have  not  jet  found  you 
out,  fly  the  country  while  there  is  time.' 


THE    ENVIOUS    LOVER. 


By  IVIE  HERTSLET. 

I. 

A  LITTLE  breeze,  that  chanced  to  float 
Along  the  argent  day, 
With  Daphne's  tinsel  petticoat 
Dared  to  disport  and  play ; 
O,  valiant  breeze  to  subtly  steal 
Where  I,  perforce,  must  sigh  to  kneel. 

II. 

A  little  moonbeam  softly  crept 

Along  the  sable  night. 
And  on  her  shoulders,  while  she  slept, 

Pressed  kisses  cool  and  white;  • 
O,  Ghastliest  beam  to  lie  so  chill 
Where  I  with  warm  desire  would  thrill. 
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HOP-FROG. 

A  little-known  Story 

By  EDGAR   ALLAN   POE. 

{Illustrated  by  Gustave  Montbard,) 

[The  collected  ivorks  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  do  not  contain  all  that  was  written  by  that 
master  composer  of  weird  and  fantastic  tales.  Among  the  little-known  stories  that  bear 
his  name  is  the  jollonnng  grotesque  and  terrible  narrative.  It  will  probably  be  new  to  all 
the  readers  of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazlne,  but  if  by  chance  any  have  seen  it, 
they  will  doubtless  read  it  once  more  with  a  thrill  of  fresh  interest.] 


I  NEVER  knew  anyone  so  keenly  alive 
to  a  joke  as  the  king  was.  He 
seemed  to  live  only  for  joking.  To 
tell  a  good  story  of  the  joke  kind,  and  to 
tell  it  well,  was  the  surest  road  to  his 
favour.  1  hus  it  happened  that  his  seven 
ministers  were  all  noted  for  their  accom- 
plishments as  jokers.  They  all  took  after 
the  king,  too,  in  being  large,  corpulent, 
oily  men,  as  well  as  inimitable  jokers. 
Whether  people  grow  fat  by  joking,  or 
whether  there  is  something  in  fat  itself 
which  predisposes  to  a  joke,  I  have  never 
been  quite  able  to  determine,  but  certain 
it  is  that  a  lean  joker  is  a  rara  avis  in  t  err  is. 

At  the  date  of  my  narrative,  professing 
jesters  had  not  altogether  gone  out  of 
fashion  at  court.  Several  of  the  great 
Continental  **  powers  "  still  retained  their 
**  fools,**  who  wore  motley,  with  caps  and 
bells,  and  who  were  expected  to  be  always 
ready  with  sharp  witticisms  at  a  moment^s 
notice,  in  consideration  of  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  the  royal  table. 

Our  king,  as  a  matter  of  course,  retained 
his  '*  fool."  The  fact  is,  he  required  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  folly — if  only  to 
■counterbalance  the  heavy  wisdom  of  the 
•seven  wise  men  who  were  his  ministers 
— not  to  mention  himself. 

His  fool,  or  professional  jester,  was  not 
only  a  fool,  however.  His  value  was 
trebled  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  by  the 
fact  of  his  being  also  a  dwarf  and  a 
cripple.  Dwarfs  were  as  common  at 
court  in  those  days  as  fools ;  and  many 
nionarchs  w^ould  have  found  it  difficult 
to  get  through  their  days  (days  are  rather 
longer  at  court  than  elsewhere)  without 
both  a  jester  to  laugh  with  and  a  dwarf 
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to  laugh  at.  liut,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  your  jesters,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  are  fat,  round, 
and  unwieldy,  so  that  it  was  no  small 
source  of  self-gratulation  with  our  king 
that  in  Mop-Frog  (this  was  the  fool's 
name)  he  possessed  a  triplicate  treasure 
in  one  person. 

I  believe  the  name  "Hop-Frog"  was 
not  that  given  to  the  dwarf  by  his  sp<  »nsors 
at  baptism,  but  it  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  general  consent  of  the  seven  ministers 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  walk  as 
other  men  do.  In  fact,  H.)p-Fn>g  could 
only  get  along  by  a  sort  of  inlerjectional 
gait — something  between  a  leap  and  a 
wriggle  —  a  movement  that  afforded 
illimitable  amusement,  and  of  course 
consolation,  to  the  king,  for  (notwith- 
standing the  ])n)tuberance  of  his  stomach 
and  a  constitutional  swelling  of  the  head) 
the  king,  by  his  whole  court,  was 
accounted  a  capital  figure. 

But  although  Hop-Frog,  through  the 
distortion  of  his  legs,  could  move  only 
with  great  pain  and  dilliculty  along  a 
road  or  floor,  the  i)rodigious  muscular 
power  which  Nature  seemed  to  have 
bestowed  upon  his  arms,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  deficiency  in  his  lower 
limbs,  enabled  him  to  perform  many  feats 
of  wonderful  dexterity  where  trees  or  ropes 
were  in  question,  or  anything  else  to 
climb.  At  such  exercises  he  certainly 
much  more  resembled  a  squirrel  or  a 
small  monkey  than  a  jumping  frog. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  with  precision 
from  what  country  Hop- Frog  originally 
came.  It  was  from  some  barbarous  region, 
however,  that  no  person  ever  heard  of — 
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a  vast  distance  from  the  court  of  our  king. 
Hop-Frog  and  a  young  girl  very  little 
less  dwarfish  than  himself  (although  of 
exquisite  proportions  and  a  marvellous 
dancer)  had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from 
their  respective  homes  in  adjoining 
provinces,  and  sent  as  presents  to  the 
king  by  one  of  his  ever-victorious  generals. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  close  intimacy 
arose  between  the  two  little  captives. 
Indeed,  they  soon  became  sworn  friends. 
Hop-Frog,  who,  although  he  made  a 
great  deal  of  sport,  was  by  ho  means 
popular,,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  render 
Trippetta  many  services ;  but  she,  on 
account  of  her  grace  and  exquisite  beauty 
(although  a  dwarf),  was  universally 
admired  and  petted,  so  she  possessed 
much  influence,  and  never  failed  to  use 
it  whenever  she  could  for  the  benefit  of 
Hop- Frog. 

On  some  grand  state  occasion — I  forget 
what — the  king  determined  to  have  a 
masquerade  ;  and  whenever  a  masquerade 
or  anything  of  that  kind  occurred  at  our 
court,  then  the  talents  both  of  Hop-Frog 
and  Trippetta  were  sure  to  be  called  in 
play.  Hop-Frog,  in  especial,  was  so 
inventive  in  the  way  of  getting  up 
pageants,  suggesting  novel  characters, 
and  arranging  costumes  for  masked  balls, 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  it  seems, 
without  his  assistance. 

The  night  appointed  for  the  fete  had 
arrived.  A  gorgeous  hall  had  been  fitted 
up,  under  Tripetta's  eye,  with  every  kind 
of  device  which  could  possibly  give  eclat 
to  a  masquerade.  The  whole  court  was 
in  a  fever  of  expectation.  As  for  costumes 
and  characters,  it  might  well  be  supposed 
that  everybody  had  come  to  a  decision  on 
such  po.nts.  Many  had  made  up  their 
minds  (as  to  what  roles  they  should 
assume)  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  in 
advance  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  indecision  anywhere — except 
in  the  case  of  the  king  and  his  seven 
ministers.  Why  they  hesitated  I  never 
could  tell,  unless  they  did  it  by  way  of 
a  joke.  More  probably  they  found  it 
difficult,  on  account  of  being  so  fat, 
to  make  up  their  minds.  At  all  events, 
time  flew ;  and  as  a  last  resource  they 
sent  for  Trippetta  and  Hop-Frog. 


When  the  two  little  friends  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  king,  they  found  him 
sitting  at  his  wine  with  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  council ;  but  the 
monarch  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  ill 
humour.  He  knew  that  Hop-Frog  was 
not  fond  of  wine  ;  for  it  excited  the  poor 
cripple  almost  to  madness,  and  madness 
is  no  comfortable  feeling.  But  the  king 
loved  his  practical  jokes,  and  took  pleasure 
in  forcing  Hop-Frog  to  drink  and  (as  the 
king  called  it)  "  to  be  merry.*' 

'*  Come  here,  Hop-Frog,"  said  he,  as 
the  jester  and  his  friend  .entered  the 
room ;  "  swallow  this  bumper  to  the 
health  of  your  absent  friends  "  (here  Hop- 
Frog  sighed),  "and  then  let  us  have 
the  benefit  of  your  invention.  We  want 
characters — characters^  man — something 
novel — out  of  the  way.  We  are  wearied 
with  this  everlasting  sameness.  Come, 
drink  !  the  wine  will  brighten  your  wits." 
Hop-Frog  endeavoured  as  usual  to  get 
up  a  jest  in  reply  to  these  advances  from 
the  king,  but  the  effort  \vas  too  much. 
It  happened  to  be  the  poor  dwarf's  birth- 
day, and  the  command  to  drink  to  his 
"  absent  friends  "  forced  the  tears  to  his 
eyes.  Many  large,  bitter  drops  fell  into 
the  goblet  as  he  took  it  humbly  from  the 
hand  of  the  tyrant. 

"  Ah  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  roared  the  latter, 
as  the  dwarf  reluctantly  drained  the 
beaker.  ''  See  what  a  glass  of  good  wine 
can  do  !  Why,  your  eyes  are  shining 
already  !  " 

Poor  fellow !  his  large  eyes  gleamed 
rather  than  shone  ;  for  the  effect  of  wine 
on  his  excitable  brain  was  not  more 
powerful  than  instantaneous.  He  placed 
the  goblet  nervously  on  the  table,  and 
looked  round  upon  the  company  with  a 
half-insane  stare.  They  all  seemed  highly 
amused  at  the  success  of  the  king's 
"  joker 

"  And  now  to  busines'?,"  said  the  prime 
minister,  a  very  fat  man. 

''  Yes,"  said  the  king  ;  "  come  Hop- 
Frog,  lend  us  your  assistance.  Characters, 
my  fine  fellow  ;  we  stand  in  need  of  cha- 
racters— all  of  us — ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  "  and  as 
this  was  seriously  meant  for  a  joke,  his 
laugh  was  chorused  by  the  seven. 

Hop- Frog  also  laughed,  although 
feebly  and  somewhat  vacantly. 
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'*  Come,  come,'*  said  the  king,  im- 
patiently, "  have  you  nothing  to  sug- 
gest ?  " 

"  I  am  endeavouring  to  think  of  some- 
thing woi'e/,'*  replied  the  dwarf,  abstract- 
edly, for  he  was  quite  bewildered  by  the 
wine. 

"  Endeavouring  !  "  cried  the  tyrant, 
fiercely.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Ah,  I  perceive.  You  are  sulky,  and  want 
more  wine.  Here,  drink  this  1  "  and  he 
poured  out  another  goblet-full  and 
offered  it  to  the  cripple,  who  merely 
gazed  at  it,  gasping  for  breath. 

**  Drink,  I  say  !  **  shouted  the  monster, 
"  or  by  the  fiends *' 

The  dwarf  hesitated.  The  king  grew 
purple  with  rage.  The  courtiers  smirked. 
Trippetta,  pale  as  a  corpse,  advanced  to 
the  monarch's  ^eat,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees  before  him,  implored  him  to  spare 
her  friend. 

The  tyrant  regarded  her  for  some 
moments  in  evident  wonder  at  her 
audacity.  He.  seemed  quite  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  or  say — how  most  becomingly 
to  express  his  indignation.  At  last,  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable,  he  pushed  her 
violently  from  him,  and  threw  the  con- 
tents of  the  brimming  goblet  in  her  face. 

The  poor  girl  got  up  as  best  she  could, 
and,  not  daring  even  to  sigh,  resumed  her 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  about 
half  a  minute,  during  which  the  falling 
of  a  leaf  or  a  feather  might  have  been 
heard.  It  was  interrupted  by  a  low,  but 
harsh  and  protracted  grating  sound  which 
seemed  to  come  at  once  from  every  corner 
of  the  room. 

"  What — what — what  are  you  making 
that  noise  for !  '*  demanded  the  king, 
turning  furiously  to  the  dwarf. 

The  latter  seemed  to  have  recovered  in 
great  measure  from  his  intoxication,  and, 
look'ng  fixedly  but  quietly  into  tlie 
tyrant^s  face,  merely  ejaculated  : 

**  I — I  ?     How^  could  it  have  been  me  ?  " 

"  The  sound  appeared  to  come  from 
without,"  observed  one  of  the  courtiers. 
"  I  fancy  it  was  the  parrot  at  the  window, 
whetting  his  bill  upon  his  cage- wires." 

"  True,"  replied  the  monarch,  as  if 
much  relieved  by  the  suggestion  ;  '*  but  on 
the  honour  of  a  knight  I  could  have  sworn 


that  it    was  tlw  ^rindin^  of  this  vaga- 
brand's  teeth." 

Hereu[)on  the  dwarf  lauglifMl  (the  king 
was  too  confirmed  a  joker  U » object  to  any- 
one's laughing)  antl  displayed  a  set  of 
large,  |xjwerful,  and  vory  repulsive  teeth. 
Mop'ovtT,  he  avowed  his  perfect  willing- 
ness to  swallow  as  mu<h  wine  as  desired. 
The  monarch  was  pacified  ;  and  having 
drained  another  bumper  with  no  very 
perceptible  ill  effect,  Hop-Frog  entered 
at  once  and  with  spirit  into  the  plans  for 
the  mascjuerack*. 

''  1  cannot  tell  what  was  the  ass(.>ciation 
of  idea,"  observed  he  very  tranquilly,  and 
as  if  lie  had  never  tasted  wine  in  his  life, 
"  but  just  after  your  Majesty  had  struck 
the  girl  and  thrown  the  wine  in  her  face 
— just  after  your  Majrsty  had  done  this, 
and  while  th<;  parrot  was  making  that 
odd  noise  outside  the  window,  there  came 
into  my  mind  a  (  apital  diversion — one  of 
mv  own  countrv  frolics — often  enacted 
among  us  at  our  masquerades,  but  here 
it  will  l;e  new  altogether.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  requires  a  company  of  eight 
persons,  and " 

"Here  we  are/*'  cried  the  king, 
laughing  at  his  acute  discovery  of  the 
coincidence  :  **  ei^^ht  to  a  fraction — I  and 
my  seven  ministers.  Come  !  what  is  the 
diversion  !  " 

**  We  call  it,"  replied  the  cripple, 
*' the  Kight  Chained  Ourang-Outangs, 
and  it  really  is  excellent  s])ort  if  well 
enacted." 

*'  Wc  w'ill  enact  it,"  remarked  the  king, 
drawing  himself  up  and  lowering  his 
e\elids. 

"The  beauty  of  the  game,"  continued 
Hop-Frog,  "  lies  in  the  friglit  it  (Kvasions 
among  the  women." 

"  Cajntal  !  "  rc^ared  in  chorus  the 
monarch  and  his  ministry. 

*'  I  will  equi[)  you  as  ourang-outangs," 
proceeded  the  dwarf ;  "  leave  all  that  to 
me.  The  resemblance  shall  be  so  strik- 
ing, that  the  company  of  masqueraders 
will  take  vou  for  real  beasts — and  of 
course  they  will  be  as  much  terrified  as 
astonished." 

*'  Oh,  this  is  excjuisite  !  "  exclaimed  the 
king.  *'  Hop- Frog  !  I  will  make  a  man  of 
you." 

"  The  chains  are   for   the   purpose   of 
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increasing  the  confusion  by  their  jangling. 
You  are  supposed  to  have  escaped,  en 
masse^  from  your  keepers.  Your  Majesty 
cannot  conceive  the  effect  produced  at  a 
masquerade  by  eight  chained  ourang- 
outangs,  imagined  to  be  real  ones  by 
most  of  the  company,  and  rushing  in 
with  savage  cries  among  the  crowd  of 
delicately  and  gorgeously-habited  men 
and  women.     The  contrast  is  inimitable." 

"  It  must  be,**  said  the  king ;  and  the 
Council  arose  hurriedly  (as  it  was  growing 
late)  to  put  in  execution  the  scheme  of 
Hop-Frog. 

His  mode  of  equipping  the  party  as 
ourang-outangs  was  very  simple,  but 
effective  enough  for  his  purpose.  The 
animals  in  question  had,  at  the  epoch  of 
my  story,  very  rarely  been  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  as  the 
imitations  made  bv  the  dwarf  were 
sufficiently  beastlike,  and  more  than 
sufficiently  hideous,  their  truthfulness  to 
Nature  was  thus  thought  to  be  secured. 
The  king  and  his  ministers  were  first 
encased  in  tight-fitting  stockinet  shirts 
and  drawers.  They  were  then  saturated 
with  tar.  At  this  stage  of  the  process 
someone  of  the  party  suggested  feathers  ; 
but  the  suggestion  was  at  once  overruled 
by  the  dwarf,  who  soon  convinced  the 
eight,  by  occular  demonstration,  that  the 
hair  of  such  a  brute  as  the  ourang-outang 
was  much  more  efficiently  represented  by 
flax.  A  thick  coating  of  the  latter  was 
accordingly  plastered  upon  the  coating  of 
tar.  A  long  chain  was  now  procured. 
First  it  was  passed  about  the  waist  of  the 
king,  and  tied  ;  then  about  another  of  the 
party  and  also  tied  ;  then  about  all  suc- 
cessively in  the  same  manner.  When 
this  chaining  arrangement  was  complete, 
and  the  party  stood  as  far  apart  from  each 
other  as  possible,  they  formed  a  circle  ; 
and,  to  make  all  things  appear  n#itural. 
Hop- Frog  passed  the  residue  of  the  chain, 
in  two  diameters,  at  right  angles,  across 
the  circle,  after  the  fashion  adopted  at  the 
present  day  by  those  who  capture  chim- 
panzees or  other  large  apes  in  Borneo. 

The  grand  saloon  in  which  the  mas- 
querade was  to  take  place  was  a  circular 
room,  very  lofty,  and  receiving  the  light  of 
the  sun  only  through  a  single  window  at 
the  top.     At  night  (the  season  for  which 


the  apartment  was  especially  designed)  it 
was  illuminated  principally  by  a  large 
chandelier,  depending  by  a  chain  from 
the  centre  of  the  sky-light,  and  lowered  or 
elevated  by  means  of  a  counter-balance  as 
usual ;  but  (in  order  not  to  look  unsightly) 
this  latter  passed  outside  the  cupola  and 
over  the  roof. 

The  arrangements  of  the  room  had  been 
left  to  Trippetta*s  superintendence  ;  but  in 
some  particulars,  it  seems,  she  had  been 
guided  by  the  calmer  judgment  of  her 
friend  the  dwarf.  At  his  suggestion  it 
was  that  on  this  occasion  the  chandelier 
was  removed.  Its  waxen  drippings 
(which,  in  weather  so  warm,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  prevent)  would  have  been 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  rich  dresses  of 
the  guests,  who,  on  account  of  the 
crowded  state  of  the  saloon,  could  not  all 
be  expected  to  keep  from  out  its  centre — 
that  is  to  say,  from  under  the  chandelier. 
Additional  sconces  were  set  in  various 
parts  of  the  hall,  out  of  the  way  ;  and  a 
flambeau,  emitting  sweet  odour,  was 
placed  in  the  right  hand  of  each  of  the 
Car}  at  ides  that  stood  against  the  wall — 
some  fifty  or  sixty  altogether. 

The  eiglit  ourang-outangs,  taking 
Hop-Frog's  advice,  waited  patiently  until 
midnight  (when  the  room  was  thoroughly 
filled  with  masqueraders)  before  making 
their  appearance.  No  sooner  had  the 
clock  ceased  striking,  however,  than  they 
rushed,  or  rather  rolled  in,  all  together — 
for  the  impediment  of  their  chains  caused 
most  of  the  party  to  fall,  and  all  to 
stumble  as  thev  entered. 

The  excitement  among  the  masquera- 
ders was  prodigious,  and  filled  the  heart 
of  the  king  with  glee.  As  had  been  anti- 
cipated, there  were  not  a  few  of  the 
guests  who  supposed  the  ferocious-look- 
ing creatures  to  be  beasts  of  some  kind  in 
reality,  if  not  precisely  ourang-outangs. 
Many  of  the  women  swooned  with 
affright ;  and  had  not  the  king  taken  the 
precaution  to  exclude  all  weapons  from 
the  saloon,  his  party  might  soon  have 
expiated  their  frolic  in  their  blood.  As 
it  was,  a  general  rush  was  made  for  the 
doors,  but  the  king  had -ordered  them  to  be 
locked  immediately  upon  his  entrance ; 
and,  at  the  dwarf's  suggestion,  the  keys 
had  been  deposited  with  him. 
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While  the  tumult  was  at  its  height, 
and  each  masquerader  attentive  only  to 
his  own  safety  (for,  in  fact,  there  was 
much  real  danger  from  the  pressure  of 
the  excited  crowd),  the  chain  by  which 
the  chandelier  ordinarily  hung  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  its  removal,  might 
have  been  seen  very  gradually  to  descend, 
until  its  hooked  extremity  came  within 
three  feet  of  the  floor. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  and  his  seven 
friend"^,  having  reeled  about  the  hall  in 
all  directions,  found  themselves  at  length 
in  its  centre,  and,  of  course,  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  chain.  While  they 
were  thus  situated,  the  dwarf,  who  had 
followed  closely  at  their  heels,  inciting 
them  to  keep  up  the  commotion,  took  hold 
of  their  own  chain  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  portions  which  crossed  the  circle 
diametrically  and  at  right  angles.  Here, 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  he  inserted 
the  hook  from  which  the  chandelier  had 
been  wont  to  depend,  and  in  an  instant, 
by  some  unseen  agency,  the  chandelier- 
chain  was  drawn  so  far  upward  as  to 
take  the  hook  out  of  reach,  and  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  to  drag  the  our- 
ang-outangs  together. 

The  masquerade rs  by  this  time  had 
recovered  in  some  measure  from  their 
alarm,  and,  beginning  to  regard  the 
whole  matter  as  a  well-contrived  pleas- 
antry, set  up  a  loud  shout  of  laughter  at 
the  predicament  of  the  apes. 

"  Leave  them  to  me !  "  now  screamed 
Hop-Frog,  his  shrill  voice  making  itself 
easily  heard  through  all  the  din.  *'  Leave 
them  to  me.  I  fancy  I  know  them.  If  I 
can  only  get  a  good  look  at  them  I  can 
soon  tell  who  they  are  !  " 

Here,  scrambling  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  he  managed  to  get  to  the  wall, 
when  seizing  a  flambeau  from  one  of  the 
Caryatides,  he  returned,  as  he  went,  to 
the  centre  of  the  room,  leaped  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey  upon  the  king's  head, 
and  thence  clambered  a  few  feet  up  the 
chain,  holding  down  the  torch  to  examine 
the  ourang-outangs,  and  still  screaming, 
"  I  shall  soon  find  out  who  they  are  !  " 

And  now,  while  the  whole  assembly 
(the  apes  included)  were  convulsed  with 
laughter,  the  jester  suddenly  uttered  a 
shrill  whistle  when  the  chain  flew  vio- 


lently up  for  about  thirty  feet,  dragging 
with  it  the  dismayed  and  struggling 
ourang-outangs,  and  leaving  them  sus- 
pended in  mid-air  between  the  sky-light 
and  the  floor.  Hop-Frog,  clinging  to  the 
chain  as  it  rose,  still  maintained  his  rela- 
tive position  in  respect  to  the  eight 
maskers,  and  still  (as  if  nothing  were  the 
matter)  continued  to  thrust  his  torch 
down  towards  them  as  though  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  who  they  were. 

So  thoroughly  astonished  were  the 
whole  company  at  this  ascent  that  a 
dead  i^ilence  of  about  a  minute's  duration 
ensued.  It  was  broken  by  just  such  a 
low,  harsh,  grating  sound  as  had  before 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  and 
his  councillors  when  the  former  threw  the 
wine  in  the  face  of  Trippetta.  But  on  the 
present  occasion  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  whence  the  sound  issued.  It 
came  from  the  fang- like  teeth  of  the 
dwarf,  who  'ground  them  and  gnashed 
them  as  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  and 
glared  with  an  expression  of  maniacal 
rage  into  the  upturned  countenances  of 
the  king  and  his  seven  companions. 

"Ah,  ha  !  "  said  at  length  the  infuriated 
jester.  "Ah,  ha!  I  begin  to  see  who 
these  people  are  now  !  "  Here,  pretend- 
ing to  scrutinise  the  king  more  closely,  he 
held  the  flambeau  to  the  flaxen  coat 
which  enveloped  him,  and  which  instantly 
burst  into  a  sheet  of  vivid  flame.  In  less 
than  half  a  minute  the  whole  eight  our- 
ang-outangs were  blazing  fiercely  amid 
the  shrieks  of  the  multitude  who  gazed  at 
them  from  below,  horror-stricken,  and 
without  the  power  to  render  them  the 
slightest  assistance. 

At  length  the  flames,  suddenly  increas- 
ing in  violence,  forced  the  jester  to  climb 
higher  up  the  chain  to  be  out  of  their 
reach,  and  as  he  made  this  movement  the 
crowd  again  sank  for  a  brief  instant  into 
silence.  The  dwarf  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  once  more  spoke  : 

"  1  now  see  distinctly,"  he  said,  "  what 
manner  of  people  these  maskers  are. 
They  are  a  great  king  and  his  seven 
privy  councillors — a  king  who  does  not 
scruple  to  strike  a  defenceless  girl,  and 
his  seven  councillors  who  abet  him  in  the 
outrage.  As  for  myself,  I  am  simply  Hop- 
Frog,  the  jester,  and  this  is  my  last  jest  J* 
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NEVER  has  an  author  had  a  clearer 
foreknowledge  of  the  sym|Dathy 
of  his  readers  than  when  Mr. 
William  J.  Locke  named  his  story  of 
Paragot  "  The  Beloved  Vagabond  "  ;  for 
he  made  that  Bohemian  of  all  tl>e  ages 
and  of  all  lands  one  of  our  choice  posses- 
sions, as  dear  to  as  as  to  the  author. 
When  we  part  from  Paragot,  instinc-  . 
tively  our  hearts  go  out  to  his  creator,  for 
we  know  the  pain  with  which  he  must 
have  laid  down  the  pen  with  the  last 
word  of  that  delightful  chronicle— the 
word  that  was  Jim's  to  a  rare  intercourse. 
This  makes  an  excellent  reason  for 
anticipating  with  a  good  deal  of  appre- 
hension a  dramatic  version  of  "  The 
Beloved  Vagabond."  I  wish,  indeed, 
that  our  stage  could  manage  to  exist  on 
its  own  proper  and  legitimate  fare,  and 
not  betray  the  poverty  of  its  larder  by 
all  these  incursions  into  the  pantry  of  its 
neighbour,  the  novel.  The  drama  and 
the  novel  are  not,  and  never  can  be, 
mutually  interchangeable.  Each  art  has 
its  own  laws,  and  to  sweep  them  aside  is 
a  cruelty.  Consider  "The  Beloved 
Vagabond"  in  its  two  versions.  The 
book  is  a  glorious  work  of  art.  We 
come  upon  Paragot  first  in  the  very  pink 
of  his  sublime  decadence.  Only  slowly 
we  come   to   know    him    through   and 


throjgh— IIh^  giiilant  gentleman,  the 
prince  of  philosophers,  the  king  of  all 
the  Bohemians  —  llic  simjile,  kindly, 
loving,  generous,  reckless  soul.  And  we 
jiart  from  him  at  the  last,  facing  the 
only  life  that  was  jx)ssible  for  liim  after 
those  jTiirs  of  sordid  trifling  with  the  only 
destiny  hard  fate  had  left  to  him.  But 
this  is  not  the  Paragot  of  the  play.  The 
authors  have  given  us,  [lerforce,  a  new 
Paragot  and  a  new  story  ;  and  1,  for  one, 
would  rather  havn  the  I'aragot  of  the 
book  than  his  twin  brother  of  the  play. 

So  much  said  by  way  of  protest— use- 
les.s  protest,  as  I  am  aware^against  the 
dramatisation  of  the  novel,  let  us  take 
the  play  as  it  stands  and  judge  it  quite 
indeijendcntly,  if  ]K>ssiblc,  of  the  book. 
We  meet  Gaston  de  Nerac,  the  con- 
summate architect  and  boit  viwur,  a 
drunkard  in  evening  clothes  (a  detestable 
combination),  and  eng.'iged  to  marry  the 
adorable  Joanna.  Before  the  act  ends 
he  commits  his  act  of  renunciation,  and 
we  know  the  best  of  him  at  the  start. 
Our  stage  seems  to  have  been  brimming 
over  with  renunciations  of  late — "The 
White  Man,"  "The  Thief,"  "The  Devil's 
Disciple  "^and  one  gets  a  little  weary 
of  the  monotony  of  it.  However,  it  is 
something  of  a  shock  —  or  would  be 
except,  try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  get  the 
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novel  out  of  our  minds — to  find  Gaston 
descended  at  the  end  of  five  years,  when 
we  next  meet  him — a  terrible  strain  on 
the  unities  that  lapse  of  iive  years — into 
a  strolling  fiddler  on  the  highways,  still 
a  knight  errant,  succouring  distressed 
damsels,  with  a  fine  philosophy  of  life 
that  he  applies  to  everyone  but  himself. 
Again  he  meets  Joanna,  now  the  Countess 
de  Verneuil,  the  wife  of  a  very  decadent 
nobleman  who  is  plainly  dying.  Enough 
passes  between  Gaston  and  Joanna  to 
show  him  that  she  still  loves  him  in  spite 
of  the  wrong  she  thinks  he  did  her  in 
renouncing  her,  but  it  has  not  the 
slightest  effect  on  his  steady  cultivation 
of  the  bottle  and  his  strenuous  applica- 
tion to  a  life  of  pottering  sloth.  The 
real  and  almost  fatal  difficulty  with  this 
dramatic  presentation  of  Paragot  is  that 
we  have  not  time  to  get  sympathetically 
into  the  soul  of  the  man.  We  do  in  the 
novel ;  we  can't  in  the  play.  Then  in 
the  end  Joanna,  a  widow,  comes  back  to 
Gaston,  learns  the  reason  for  the  renun- 
ciation in  the  first  act,  and  he  turns  to 
her  once  more.  It  is  Blanquette  who 
renounces  now — Blanquette,  to  whose 
level  Paragot  has  sunk,  and  not  all  the 
art  of  Mr.  Locke  can  convince  us  that  it 
is  still  in  him  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
Joanna.  To  make  an  acceptable  drama 
Mr.  Locke  has  destroyed  a  work  of  art ; 
to  give  us  the  conventional  happy  ending 
he  moulds  human  nature  into  flagrant 
inconsistencies.  Paragot*s  philosophy  is 
sounder  than  his  heart  when  he  tells 
Joanna  he  is  debased  and  unworthy  of 
her,  and  w^e  cannot  put  away  the  convic- 
tion that  she  will  find  it  out  for  herself 
some  day. 

Under  these  inevitable  limitations 
Mr.  Tree  conceives  and  presents  Paragot 
with  insight  and  distinction.  We  say 
"  Paragot  "  advisedly,  because  it  is  in 
the  second  and  third  acts  that  he  is  most 
successful.  Eccentric  parts  have  always 
been  his  strongest  impersonations,  and, 
in  spite  of  occasional  seeming  lapses  into 
a  certain  conscious  air  of  composing  a 
dramatic  effect,  he  approaches  very  closely 
to  a  realisation  of  that  subtle  charm  of 
personality  Mr.  Locke  has  infused  into 
the  Paragot  of  the  noveL  Miss  Evelyn 
Millard  played    Joanna   with   a  sympa- 


thetic sense  of  its  strong  dramatic  quali' 
ties.  In  the  last  act  esiK*cially  she  is 
very  gracious,  the  very  tender,  loving 
woman,  intent  ujx)n  the  one  desire  of 
restoring  to  the  man,  who  left  all  for 
love  of  her,  the  inheritance  of  happiness 
that  is  his  due. 

Another  dramatisation  of  a  novel, 
"  The  Woman  of  Kronstadt,"  produced 
at  the  Garrick,  does  not  make  one  any 
more  tolerant  of  this  hvbrid  art  which, 
like  Powers' s  painted  statues,  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  t'other  ;  but  being  a  melo- 
drama, character  and  c<jnsistence  do  not 
count  for  so  much.  Mr.  Pemberton  wrote 
a  thrilling  story,  but  the  play  is  not 
thrilling,  for  we  do  not  seem  to  really 
get  into  the  story  before  it  is  ended. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
play  is  interesting,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
business  to  make  your  heroine  a  spy  and 
your  hero  a  traitor  on  the  stage,  unless 
she  is  a  spy  for  something  less  sordid 
than  money  and  he  a  traitor  for  some- 
thing higher  than  the  rescue  of  the  spy 
from  her  deserved  fate.  In  the  novel — 
how  often  we  have  to  observe  this  essen- 
tial divergence  in  the  two  forms  of  art ! 
— the  reader  can  be  cajoled  into  almost 
any  point  of  view,  but  not  so  in  drama. 
On  the  stage  character  betrays  itself ;  in 
the  novel  the  novelist  creates  the  character 
and  the  part  it  plays,  and  artfully 
persuades  us  to  swallow  his  precise  com- 
position. The  English  governess  in  a 
Russian  family  who  steals  military  plans 
and  sells  them  to  her  own  country  is  a 
very  charming  and  adorable  person  in 
the  tale,  but  revealed  to  us  in  cold  blood 
on  the  stage  she  does  not  seem  a  very 
nice  person  to  have  about.  This  is  no 
reflection  upon  Mrs.  Whytal,  who  plays 
the  part  with  great  force  and  feeling ;  it 
simply  reflects  upon  the  part  itself  and 
the  impossibility  of  making  it  fully 
sympathetic,  whoever  author  or  artist 
might  be.  Furthermore,  the  Princess 
Mary  plays  a  considerable  and  sinister 
part  in  the  story,  and  we  are  constantly 
led  to  think  that  in  the  play  also  she  is 
to  exert  a  mischievous  influence,  but  this 
is  a  delusion,  as  we  discover.  The  play 
would  work  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion without  her,  and  it  is  a  blemish 
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to  present  a  malevolent  character  who  is 
simply  malevolent  and  whose  malevolence 
really  does  nobody  any  harm — df>es  not 
even  retard  the  happy  denouement.  If  I 
allow  myself  these  captious  criticisms,  it 
is  because  I  am  so  weary  of  trying  to 
find  a  justification  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
dramatised  novels  that  are  crowding  the 
London  stage  at  present.  It  is  getting  to 
be  as  much  of  a  scandal  as  the  over- 
whelming reign  of  the  musical  farce  a 
few  years  ago.  I  hope  it  will  not  occupy 
the  dramatic  throne  for  quite  so  many 
years.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  saner  form 
of  drama,  and  perhaps  is  a  necessary  step 
in  the  evolution. 

"  The  Woman  of  Kronstadt "  has  some 
dramatic  moments,  and  the  audience 
fairly  rouses  itself  when  the  British  naval 
officers  come  on  the  scene  to  rescue  the 
English  governess  from  the  fortress  of 
St.  Peter  and  escort  her  to  a  British  war- 
ship. This  incident  rouses  expectation 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Clearly  the  British 
navy  is  expected  to  teach  the  Russian 
bear  a  downright  lesson  in  behaviour, 
and  when  the  w^hole  incident  is  closed 
by  the  English  governess  consenting  to 
become  a  Russian  subject  by  marrying 
the  artillery  officer  in  charge  of  Fort 
Peter,  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  tame 
and  disappointing  conclusion. 

With  "Lady  Barbarity"  produced  at 
the  Comedy  the  last  day  of  February  I 
reach  the  last  of  the  dramatised  novels  I 
have  to  mention  this  month.  **  Lady 
Barbarity"  is  a  dramatic  version  of  a 
novel  having  the  same  title  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Snaith,  and  it  distinctly  has  the  faults  of 
its  species.  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton  **  arranged  " 
it  for  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Carton  might  be 
"better  employed.  To  those  of  us  who 
liave  longed  to  see  Miss  Marie  Tempest 
in  a  play  that  would  give  the  fullest 
■scope  to  the  piquant  wilfulness,  the  im- 
pulsive irresponsibility,  the  consummate 
art  of  expression  and  gesture,  of  which 
she  is  the  perfect  mistress  in  histrionic 
art,  "  Lady  Barbarity  "  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, because  not  only  did  her  part  fall 
short  of  giving  her  that  complete  scope, 
but  the  play  itself  has  some  ineradicable 
defects  which  go  to  the  root  of  its  interest 
for  us.     Consider  three  things  :  The  hero 


masquerades  as  a  woman  through  the 
whole  of  oui'  of  the  four  acts;  he  is 
hidden  away  at  other  times  in  what  we 
are  rather  [X)inte(lly  led  to  understand 
are  the  heroine's  apartments;  he  is  rescued 
from  hanging  at  Tyburn  as  a  traitor  by 
a  mob  under  the  leadership  of  as  precious 
a  rascal  as  one  could  invent.  Not  a  very 
gallant  hero  this.  He  may  be  as  brave 
as  d'Artignan,  but  we  must  take  it  for 
granted,  since  his  only  exploits  on  the 
stage  are  limited  to  hiding  either  behind 
or  within  the  petticoats  of  a  woman. 
And  yet  "  Lady  Barbarity,"  daughter  of 
an  Earl,  the  unconquerable  toast  of  the 
Town,  high-spirited  and  dauntless  "  Lady 
Barbarity,"  falls  desfx?rately  in  love  with 
this  nameless  unknown  when  there  is  a 
really  gallant  gentleman  at  hand  in  the 
person  of  Captain  Grantly,  played  with 
fine  dignity  and  force  by  Mr.  Allan 
Ayneswortli.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
accounting  for  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
just  as  true  as  there  is  no  accounting  for 
the  tastes  of  theatregoers.  Both  are 
incalculable,  but  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
if,  when  Captain  Ciranily  coolly  unmasks 
the  masquerading  rebel,  the  author  or 
authors  w  ill  make  Lady  Barbarity's  heart 
give  a  flop  and  bestow  itself  forthwith 
on  the  nobler  man,  they  will  have  the 
audience  with  them  to  a  man,  and  a 
w'oman  too.  Admitted  that  this  recon- 
struction would  leave  no  place  for  the 
final  Act,  would  there  be  much  loss  ?  I 
cannot  think  that  anyone  can  care  very 
much  whether  Dare,  the  Jacobite,  the 
skulker  in  women's  clothes,  hangs  or  not 
on  Tyburn  hill.  So  far  as  the  play 
reveals  him,  he  is  very  poor  stuff.  And 
yet  I  cannot  conceive  that  in  the  novel — 
which  I  have  not  n^ad — Anthony  Dare  is 
so  paltry  a  hero,  while  probably  the 
Grantlv  of  the  novel  is  a  somewhat 
blustering,  blundering,  ill-favoured  and 
impossible  suitor  for  my  lady's  hand. 
Thus  the  values  change  in  the  trans- 
formation or  '*  arrangement,"  and  a  pass- 
able novel  becomes  a  drama  of  pitfalls. 
However  well  it  is  played,  and  "  Lady 
Barbarity "  is  admirably  played  by  the 
whole  cast,  not  even  Mr.  Carton  can 
make  us  accept  Dare  as  a  liero  or  Lady 
Barbara  as  anything  but  a  perverse  and 
wilful  lover  of  practical  jokes. 
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"The  O'Cirindles"  ought  to  have  had 
a  longer  life,  as  plays  go  nowadays.  Too 
much  was  made  of  the  mock  duel  in  the 
first  Act,  for  an  audience  can  hardly  he 
expected  to  get  the  full  flavour  of  a 
comical  incident  of  which  they  have  not 
seen  the  inception  and  before  they  get 
fairly  to  know  the  characters.  But  after 
the  story  gets  under  way,  it  interests  us. 
It  is  very  slight,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  a 
genuine  ring.  The  characterisation  is 
strong,  and  the  O'Grindles  and  Fitz- 
geralds,  and  [)articularly  Dr.  O'Keefe, 
played  with  admirable  spirit  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gwenn,  all  affect  us  as  truthful 
portraits  of  Irish  characteristics  (.)n  its 
native  heath ;  though,  doubtless,  good 
society  in  the  ICmerald  Isle  is  not  so  un- 
flaggingly  boisterous  as  we  find  it  in  Mr. 
Esmond's  j)lay — the  highest  spirits  must 
sometimes  rest.  As  for  Mr.  Maude,  it  is 
necessary  to  n'm^mber  that,  besides  being 
a  comeH.linn,  he  is  something  m(^re,  since 
audiences  appear  to  resent  his  being  any- 
thing but  funny.  He  has  a  serious 
situation  to  meet  in  the  part  of  Jim 
0*Grindle,  and  he  does  it  with  a  down- 
right earnestness  that  it  was  a  delight 
to  see. 

Let  us  be  duly  thankful  to  Mr.  Frohman 
for  the  revival  of  "  The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton,"  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre. 
How  surji  a  ]>lay  exj)oses  the  poverty  of 
so  much  of  the  "slosh"  that  poses  as 
drama  on  tiir  London  stage,  and  also 
makt's  us  conscious  of  a  hunger  for  more 
of  Mr.  Barrif's  inimitable  work  than  he 
seems  di^pos(>(l  to  give  us.  No  humourist 
of  oiirtimr  tells  pr«)found  intimate  truths 
\\\{h  so  gay  and  lively  a  faney ---\\  itii  s<^ 
sure  a  dramatic  toueJi.  His  wit  is  as  keen 
as  Wilde'^,  i)iit  immeasurably  ch^aner, 
as  (■aiisti(  as  Bernard  Shaw's  but  infuiitf'ly 
more  go()(l-ii;itiired.  If  he  lias  not  the 
alm<»st  fault le^N^  accuracy  in  construction 
of  Pinerowhrii  that  dramatist  is  at  his 
best,  his  inv<-iition  is  so  agile  and  s«) 
adc'juat*'  that  ^^ e  declare  the  consumma- 
tion wiilmut  a  i)leniish.  '*  The  Admirable 
Cri'hloii  "  Is  on  the  surface  a  dt^lightful 
ct)medy  of  niirth-crrating  surprises;  in 
realii\  it  j)ro|)eN  deep  into  ijie  essential 
basis  of  social  disiinctij.uis  and  the  in- 
fluence of  artificial  conventions  on  human 
character.     We    laugh    gaily   enough    at 


the  transformations  environment  effects 
on  the  characters  of  the  play,  but  all  the 
while  the  dramatist  is  cutting  away  what 
many  of   us   intuitively  believe  are  the 
divinely  appointed  stratifications  of  social 
rank.     "  In  the  country  of  the  blind  the 
one-eyed  man  is  king."    That  one  eye  is 
the  divine  appointment    to  sovereignty. 
On  a  desert  island  the  man  who  can  do 
things  is  dictator  and  nobody  questions 
his  rule,  least  of  all  himself,  and  so  the 
habit     of    ruling     becomes    a    divinely 
appointed  mission.     It  sounds  philosophi- 
cal, but  never  was  philosophy  seasoned  to 
the  point  of  universal  palatability  more 
skilfully   than    by   the   author   of  "The 
Admirable     Crichton.'*       The     whilom 
butler   rises   by  sure    degrees   from    the 
moment  he  proves  himself  the  only  one 
among  the  castaways  who  can  feed  the 
hungry,  till  he  is  served  like  a  Roman 
tyrant  by  thc^se  who  were  born  in  the  fine 
flower  of  a  traditional  nobility  ;  and  he 
g<ies  back   to   his   place  with  a  proper 
sense  of  the  inevitable,  when  the  artificial 
conditions  once  more  assert  themselves. 
But  apart  from  all  this,  Mr.  Barrie  has 
that  nimble  dexterity  and  sureness  of  in- 
sight in  selecting  the  incidents  that  throw 
his  theme  into  clear  relief,  which  adds  so 
immensely  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  plan's. 
Bv  how  manv  subtle  touches  are  we  made 
to  understand  how  all  the  actors  in  the 
island  storv  feel   the   unreality  and    in- 
security  (^f  their  positions  when  once  more 
bai'k  in  their  old  places? 

There  are  many  changes  in  the  cast 
since  the  play  was  first  produced,  but  the 
new  C(^mers  fit  so  well  that  no  one  can 
sav  the  ncnv  is  inferior  to  the  old.  Mr. 
Lyn  Harding's  Cricliton  is  in  the  exact 
humour  of  tiie  jiart,  and  Mr.  Eric  Lewis 
is,  in  his  own  especial  manner,  brisk  and 
fatu(»us  rather  than  iiaughty  and  fatuous, 
an  admirai)le  Lord  Loam.  Mr.  Gerald 
du  Maurier  is  not  so  well  fitted  as  in  the 
part  he  has  played  so  long  in  "  Brewster's 
.Millions,"  l)ut  he  is  fully  <'qual  to  it.  1 
have  not  seen  Miss  Miriam  Clements  in 
any  part  which  has  seemed  to  suit  her  so 
well  as  that  of  Lady  Mary,  and  in  shr>rt, 
the  cast  is  unexceptionable,  while  the 
mounting  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for. 
"The  Adniirai)l<"  Cricliton  **  should  have 
a  long  and  prosjx^rous  revival. 
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IT  is  never  a  very  agreeable  part  of  a 
diver's  duty  to  go  prowling  about 
the  saloon  of  a  sunken  vessel.  In 
the  case  of  a  big  liner,  where,  perhaps, 
dozens  of  lives  have  been  lost,  unless  "he 
happens  to  be  a  man  of  iron  nerves,  he 
had  better  not  try  it.  1  have  had  some 
strange  experiences  in  this  way  myself, 
as  the  following  story  will  serve  to  show. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
steamer  Mysore  was  run  down  in  the 
Channel  on  a  dark,  squally  winter's 
night.  She  was  heading  up  for  South- 
ampton at  the  time,  with  the  Indian 
mails  on  board,  and  a  full  complement 
of  passengers.  Shortly  after  midnight  a 
heavy  mist  came  on.  The  liner  was 
groping  her  way  through  it,  when  sud- 
denly one  of  those  reckless  tramp  steamers 
that  crowd  up  the  Channel,  came  floun- 
dering along,  and  crashed  right  into  her. 

The  scenes  that  followed  are  said  to 
have  been  heart-rending.  Most  of  the 
passengers  were  in  their  berths  at  the 
time,  and  numbers  of  them  never  got  fur- 
ther than  the  saloon  stairs.  The  moment 
the  liner  was  struck,  they  came  pouring 
out  of  their  state-rcoms,  and  a  mad  rush 
was  made  for  the  deck.  The  crush  was  so 
frightful  that  many  were  knocked  down 
and  trampled  upon,  most  of  the  rest 
being  so  wedged  in  that  escape  was 
impKJSsibie.  While  the  struggle  was  still 
going  on,  the  shattered  ship  suddenly 
lurched  forward,  and  plunged  bows  fore- 
most under  the  waves. 

Next  day  a  diver's  barge  was  towed  to 
the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  I  was  sent 
down  to  examine  the  sunken  vessel.    As 
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I  advanced  along  the  torn  and  splintered 
decks,  I  came  arniM  dead  bodifs  at 
almost  every  step,  most  of  them  pinned 
down  under  fallen  spars,  or  entangled  in 
the  cordage.  I  made  my  way  aft ;  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  ventured  down  into 
the  saloon. 

Turning  my  lamp  from  side  to  side,  I 
noticed  several  dark  objects  floating 
about,  dimly  discernible  (lirougli  the 
murky  water.  They  were  tlie  bodies  of 
the  unfortunate  pas.scngers  who  had  been 
prevented  by  the  crush  from  gaining  the 
deck.  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  pass  through 
me  as  I  stood  there  in  that  awful  silence, 
the  living  among  the  dead. 

1  groped  my  way  along  the  passage 
leading  to  the  state-rooms,  and  peered 
into  one  after  another.  While  engaged 
in  this  way  I  came  to  a  door,  which  at 
first  resisted  my  efforts  to  open  it.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  jammed  up 
against  it  on  the  inside.  I  had  to  push 
hard  before  it  gave  way :  and  then,  as 
the  rays  from  my  lamp  filtered  through 
the  water,  the  sight  they  revealed  posi- 
tively made  me  gasp. 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  cabin ;  I  could 
see  that  at  the  first  glance.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  fitted  up  specially,  in  the 
most  luxurious  manner.  All  round  the 
walls  the  light  was  reflected  from  bevel- 
led-glass  panels  ;  I  could  see  the  gleam  of 
gold  upon  the  wood-work,  and  the  fit- 
tings appeared  to  be  either  solid  silver, 
or  silver-plated.  Costly  velvet  couches 
lay  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  torn 
from  their  places  by  the  inrush  of  the 
water. 
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But  it  was  not  all  thisi  niafsiiifictnCL', 
striking  as  it  was,  ^vllicll  so  forcibly  ar- 
rested my  attention.  There  was  a  sight 
far  more  thrilling,  more  awe-inspiring, 
than  that.  Lying  in  the  spacious  berth 
— the  only  one  the  cabin  contained — was 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  young  girl.  Her 
appearance  was  so  natural,  so  life-like, 
her  oval -shaped  face,  with  its  rich  <'live 
tint,  wore  such  a  calm  and  peaceful  cs- 
piession  that  I  almost  expected  to  s.ee  her 
bosom  rise  and  fall  as  if  she  was  in  a  deep 
sleep.  I  found  it  hard  to  persuade  my- 
self that  this  was  indeed  ilic  sleep  iif 
death. 

Her  long,  dark  hair,  floating  around 
her  face,  kept  waving  gently  to  and  fco 
with  every  throb  of  the  water.  One 
rounded  arm  hung  down  a 
the  berth,  agd  I  snw  the  fi- 
upon  the  slender  Angr-rs. 
time  belore  Icould  bring 
myself  to  advance  right 
into  the  cabin,  for  1 
really  felt  as  if  I  was 
intruding.  Rut  1  was 
reluctant  to  go  away 
without  investigating 
this  strange  affair  while  i 
I  had  the  opportunity, 
Pushing  aside  the  loose  | 
furniture  whicli  blocked 
up  the  doorw-a>',  [I 
moved  forward  towards 
the  berth. 

As  I  did  so,  I  notici-d 
a  peculiar  mark  ujion 
the  girl's  arm  just  licluw 
the  elbow.  1  held  i 
lamp  c]uile  close  to 
and  the  light  revealed 
a  round,  swollen,  dis- 
coloured spot, about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  in  the 
centre   of   which   there 


such  as  might  have 
been  caused  by  tin-  prods 
of  a  needle.  Some 
instinct  prompted  me 
to  glance  down  on  the 
floor ;  and  there,  right 
at  my  feet,  I  saw  some- 
thing that  looked  like 
a  small  twisted  stick. 
No.  6i.    April,  190B. 
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wcK)den  ball — much  the  size  and  shaf)c  of 
an  ordinary  cricket  ball.  1  took  it  up 
with  me,  more  out  of  idle  curiosity  than 
anything  else.  When  I  got  to  the  sur- 
face, and  they  had  relieved  me  of  my 
helmet,  I  sat  down  on  deck  to  examine 
my  find.  The  ball  was  composed  of 
some  hard,  highly-polished  wood,  and 
appeared  to  be  solid  throughout.  I 
handed  it  round  to  the  others,  but  none 
of  them  seemed  to  attach  the  slightest 
importance  to  it.  We  were  all  puzzled 
at  to  its  meaning,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  mere  toy.  When 
it  came  back  to  me,  I  slipped  it  into  my 
pocket,  thinking  it  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent plaything  for  one  of  my  young- 
sters when  I  got  home. 

It  came  out  at  the  inquest  that  the 
girl  1  had  found  in  the  cabin  had  un- 
doubtedly died  from  the  effects  of  a  viper 
sting.  Beyond  that,  very  little  was 
proved.  It  was  said  that  she  was  an 
Indian  Princess — enormously  wealthy,  by 
all  accounts — who  was  on  a  voyage  to 
England.  There  was  some  mystery  about 
her  apparently,  for  even  the  officers  of  the 
ship  were  unable  to  give  much  informa- 
tion regarding  her.  I  had  my  doubts 
about  the  whole  affair,  and  felt  con- 
vinced there  was  something  behind  it 
all.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
the  truth  ever  came  to  light,  we  might 
look  for  startling  revelations. 

Just  then,  however,  I  bad  plenty  of 
other  matters  to  engage  my  attention, 
for  I  had  signed  a  contract  with  a  Con- 
tinental Company,  by  which  1  was  bound 
to  proceed  to  South  America  within  two 
weeks,  in  order  to  hunt  for  the  gold  which 
had  gone  down  years  ago  in  a  Spanish 
treasure  ship.  My  wife,  too,  left  Wey- 
mouth with  the  children,  intending  to 
stay  with  some  relatives  of  hers,  in  the 

North  until  I  returned. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  a  full  year  before  I  got  back 
from  my  South  American  trip.  The 
Company  had  been  fairly  successful  in 
their  venture ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  rny  share 
in  the  business.  It  was  a  dull,  foggy 
morning,  I  remember,  when  I  landed  in 
Southampton.  After  sending  a  wire  to 
my  wife,  I  thought  I  would  run  down  to 


Weymouth  to  see  how  things  had  l)een 
getting  on  there  during  my  absence. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  hadn't  been 
in  the  town  more  than  two  hours  when  I 
ran  across  one  of  my  old  mates,  a  diver 
named  Button,  with  whom  I  had  often 
worked  under  water. 

"Why,"  said  he,  wringing  my  hand, 
"  where  on  earth  have  you  been  buried  all 
this  time  ?  *' 

"South  America — mouth  of  the  River 
Plate,"  I  replied. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  you  must  have  been 
stuck  away  in  some  hole  or  corner,"  lie 
remarked. 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  man,  they've  been  hunting  for 
you  all  over  England  :  " 

"  Hunting  for  me  !     Who  have  ?  " 

"  Blest  if  I  know  !  Son^  lawyer,  or 
some  agent,  or  someone.  Inquiring  for 
you  high  and  low.  Advertising,  and  all 
sorts  of  things." 

"  What's  it  all  about ;  do  you  know?  ** 

"  Some  wreck  or  other,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out.  *Pon  my  word ! "  he  said, 
suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  a  brilliant 
idea,  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  carry  you 
off,  body  and  bones,  to  London  this 
instant ;  fo^r  1  believe  they  offered  a 
reward  to  anyone  who  could  give  infor- 
mation as  to  vour  whereabouts,  and  I 
don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  make  a  fiver  out 
of  you,  now  that  luck  has  thrown  you  in 
my  way." 

"  How  could  we  get  hold  of  the  news- 
paper in  which  the  advertisement  ap- 
peared ? "  I  asked,  for  my  curiosity  was 
strongly  aroused. 

"  That's  easy  enough,"  he  replied.  **  If 
I  don't  mistake,  I've  got  a  copy  at  home. 
I  know  I  kept  it  at  the  time,  thinking  it 
might  come  in  useful  sooner  or  later." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  make  tracks  for 
your  place  at  once,"  I  said. 

"All  right  ;  come  along." 

When  we  got  to  his  house,  he  began 
rummaging  in  drawers  and  cupboards, 
pitching  out  everything  that  came  in  his 
way,  for  he  was  quite  as  eager  about  this 
affair  as  I  was  myself.  At  last  I  saw  him 
dive  his  hand  into  the  jocket  of  an  old 
coat,  pull  something  out,  and  wave  it 
trumphantly  in  the  air.  It  was  the  news- 
paper !     He  handed  it  over  to  me  without 
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a  word,  and  I  found  it  was  folded  in  such 
a  way  that  the  "agony  column"  was 
straight  before  me.  The  moment  I 
glanced  at  it,  I  saw  my  own  name 
staring  me  in  tlie  face.  This  is  what  t 
read : — 

"JAMES    la\vrf:nci:son.  —  If 

James  La'-vrenceson,  Diver  (late  of  Wev- 
mouth,  Dorset),  will  APPLY  to  the  un- 
dersigned, he  may  HKAR  OP"  SOME- 
THING  to  his  ADVANTAGE.  N",B.— 
£$  REWARD  vviU  paid  to  anyone 
giving  information  as  to  the  present  ad- 
dress of  the  said  James  Lawrenceson. — 
Carters,  Inquiry  Agents,  Salisbury  Street, 
Strand,  W.C." 
There  was  not  much  information  to  be 


gleaned  from  that  at  any  rate.  Evidently 
whoever  had  inserted  the  advertisement 
did  not  wish  his  real  object  to  leak  out. 
I  wondered  what  it  could  possibly  be 
about — a  wreck,  Dutton  had  said,  but 
then,  as  i  had  examined  so  many  wrecks  in 
my  time  this  did  not  afford  much  of  a  clue. 

■'  Look  here,  Tom,"  I  said,  handing  the 
paper  back  to  liim,  "this  may  be  worth 
seeing  to,  1  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
I  have  done  pretty  well  by  my  South 
.American  trip,  and  shouldn't  object  to  a 
tew  days  in  London,  If  you  care  to  come 
with  me,  we  can  inquire  into  this  business 
and  have  a  cruise  round  town  at  the  same 
time." 

"Right  you  are;  I'm  vour  man!"  he 
cried. 
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Late  as  it  was,  he  insisted  on  dragging 
me  off  that  very  evening.  I  believe  he 
was  half  afraid  to  lose  sight  of  me  for 
fear  I  might  bolt,  and  that  five-pound 
note  should  slip  through  his  fingers.  At 
any  rate,  he  stuck  to  me  like  a  leech 
until  we  arrived  in  town  ;  and  even  then, 
though  we  put  up  at  the  same  hotel,  he 
seemed  very  reluctant  to  part  with  me 
for  the  night,  lest  I  should  decamp  before 
morning. 

Early  next  day  we  made  our  way  to- 
gether to  Salisbury  Street.  From  one  or 
two  inquiries  I  had  made,  I  found  that 
Carters  were  well-known  people,  iod  I 


a  brisk  little  man,  as 
pparently,  and  I  had 


Mr.  Carter 
sharp  as  a  ni 

a  sort  of  idea  that  he  would  receive  us 
with  open  arms,  glad  that  1  had  turned 
up  at  last,  but  1  very  quickly  discovered 
my  mistake. 

■'  Halloa ! "  he  exciaimed,  rather 
grumpily,  as  we  entered.  "I  don't 
want  two  James  Lawrencesons,  you 
know." 

"Perhaps  not,  sir,"  1  replied.  "I'm 
the  man  you  require.  This  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  showed  me  your  advcrlisc- 
ment.  and " 

"  And  whoconsidiTS  he  has  a  fair  claim 


Mr.  Cayter 


brisk  little  man,  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 


was  assured  that  I  might  place  myself 
unreservedly  in  their  hands.  Certainly, 
judging  by  their  offices,  which  were  very 
imposing,  they  seemed  to  have  no  lack  of 
clients.  We  stated  our  business  to  one 
of  the  clerks,  and  were  requested  to  wait 
until  Mr.  Carter  himself  was  disengaged. 
Presently  we  heard  the  clicking  of  an 
electric  bell  ;  a  clerk  instantly  disap- 
peared from  his  stool,  and  returned  in  a 
few  moments  to  say  that  Mr.  Carter  was 
waiting  to  see  us.  When  we  were 
ushered  into  his  presence  we  found  him 
seated  at  a  huge  desk,  the  sides  of  which 
were  bristling  with  speaking  -  tubes. 
Somehow,  these  had  a  familiar  look  to  me, 
for  they  reminded  me  of  my  own  air-tubes. 


to  that  five  pound  note  you  offered,  in 
consequence,"  chimed  in  Tom  boldly. 

Mr.  Carter  looked  sharply  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  there  was  no  need 
for  us  to  go  into  further  explanations. 
What  he  couldn't  take  in  at  a  glance 
wasn't  much  worth  seeing,  I  should 
imagine. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

We  each  took  a  seat  close  to  the  side 
of  his  desk. 

"  You  are  James  Lawrenceson,  then?" 
he  said,  directing  his  attention  to  me. 

■'  I  am,  sir." 

"  1  understand,"  he  went  on,  whisking 
a  bundle  of  papers  out  of  a  drawer, "  that 
last  August  twelvemonths  you  were  sent 
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down  to  examine  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Mysore." 

I  suppose  it  was  the  start  I  gave  at 
hearing  the  name  of  that  ill-fated  vessel 
which  caused  him  to  look  at  me  so  sus- 
piciously. 

"I  have  here."  he  continued,  tapping 
the  papers,  "  a  full  report  of  the  evidence 
given  at  the  inquest  which  was  held  on 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  disaster. 
1  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  one 
case  especially.  You  remember  exploring 
a  cabin  in  which  you  discovered  the 
body  of  a  young  lady.  Now  tell  nr.e 
exactly  what  you  found  in  that  cabin. 
Be  explicit  please ;  and  don't  omit  the 
smallest  particular." 

He  settled  himself  back  in  his  seat, 
and  kept  toying  with  a  paper-knife,  while 
I  went  through  the  whole  story,  from  firit 
to  last,  for  his  benefit. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  inquired,  looking 
hard  at  me,  when  I  had  concluded, 

"That's  all,  sir." 

"  You  are  sure?" 

"  Certain." 

"  Hum  1  Now,  I  suppose  you  did  not 
happen  to  come  across  anything  there — 
anything  that  might  seem  of  little  or  no 
value  to  you " 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  I  interrupted,  "I 
quite  forgot  to  mention  that  I  picked  up 
a  little  wooden  ball,  which  was  lying  on 
the  Hoor." 

"  Ha  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  got 
hold  of  some  useful  information  at  last. 
"  And  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? " 

"  Kept  it,  sir  ;  no  one  seemed  to  think 
it  was  of  any  importance." 

"  And  have  you  got  it  still  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  is  knocking  about  some- 
where at  home." 

Mr.  Carter  instantly  jumiwd  up,  and 
kicked  back  his  chair. 

"Knocking  about  sonirwhere ! "  be 
cried,  as  if  unable  to  control  himself  anv 
longer.     "  \Miy  man " 

He  pulled  himself  up  suddenly,  as  it 
afraid  of  saying  too  much,  and  took  a 
turn  across  to  the  window  ;  but  the  next 
minute  he  was  back  in  his  scat  again. 

"  And  where  is  this  home  of  yours  ? " 
he  demanded. 

"My  family  removed  to  Gateshead 
when  I  went  toSouth  America,"  I  replied  ; 


"they    have    been     living    there    ever 
since." 

Mr,  Carter  took  up  the  papfr-knife 
again. 

"Well,"  he  said,  shaking  it  at  me,  as 
if  to  emphasise  his  remark,"  If  that'little 
wooden  ball,'  as  you  call  it,  is  forth- 
coming, it  will  mean  a  hundred  pounds 
in  your  pocket ;  that's  all." 

Down  came  the  paper-knife  with  a 
clatter  upon  his  desk  ;  he  turned  round. 


tagerly  examining  the  ball. 

and  pressed  a  button  on  the  wall  behind 
him.  I  heard  the  Ijell  clicking  again  in 
ihe  outer  office. 

"Cab,  Watson!"  he  said,  as  soon  as 
the  clerk  made  his  appearance.  "  Four- 
wliceler — quick." 

Swinging  himself  round  towards  me, 
he  went  on : 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to 
Gateshead  at  once.  It  is  far  loo  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  dilly-dally  about.  Oh," 
he  added,  seeing  that  I  glanced  over  at 
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Button,  **  your  friend  can  come  too,  and 
he  may  make  his  mind  easy  about  that 
five  pounds,  provided  our  journey  proves 
successful." 

Really,  there  was  no  resisting  this  im- 
petuous little  man.  He  seemed  to  carry 
everything  before  him,  and  settled  it  all 
in  such  an  off-hand  way  that  I  found  my- 
self bundled  into  the  cab  without  having 
time  to  offer  a  single  objection.  At  the 
station  he  purchased  our  tickets,  saw  us 
safely  into  a  third-class  carriage,  and 
selected  a  comfortable  first-class  compart- 
ment for  himself.  I  just  managed  to 
get  off  a  wire  to  my  wife,  in  order  to 
prepare  her  for  our  coming,  before  the 
train  started. 

When  we  had  settled  ourselves  down 
for  the  journey,  Dutton  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  me,  and  I  looked  inquiringly  at 
him. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  rum  start, 
and  no  mistake !  Who'd  have  thought 
in  the  morning  that  we*d  be  whizzing 
to  the  North  of  England  before  mid- 
day ? " 

**  What  do  you  think  of  this  business?  " 

"  Can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it !  " 

"  Nor  I.  Still,  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
hundred  pounds  at  stake,  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  that  the  ball  hasn't  got  lost  ?  " 

We  arrived  at  Gateshead  late  in  the 
evening,  and  drove  straight  to  the  house. 
Now,  it  was  a  curious  fact,  but  as  we 
walked  into  the  sitting-room,  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  my  boy  Jim  rolling  that 
identical  ball  about  the  floor !  Mr. 
Carter's  sharp  eyes  detected  it  at  once. 
With  a  triumphant  cry  he  sprang  forward, 
and  pounced  upon  it. 

I  was  too  much  occupied  for  the  next 
minute  or  so  to  notice  what  he  was  at, 
for  my  wife  was  hanging  on  my  neck, 
and  three  or  four  youngsters  had  got  hold 
of  me  by  the  legs.  But  the  good  woman 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  we  had 
important  business  on  hand,  and  promptly 
bustled  the  children  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  us  three  men  alone. 

When  I  turned  towards  Mr.  Carter,  I 
found  him  eagerly  examining  the  ball 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  He  kept  twist- 
ing it  round  and  round,  as  if  searching 
for  some  particular  spot,  which  he 
seemed^to  discover  at  last.     Pressing  upon 


it  with  his  nail,  to  my  amazement  the 
ball  flew  open.  I  started  back  with  a 
cry  of  surprise,  almost  dazzled  by  the 
flashes  of  light  which  shot  out  from  the 
interior.  The  thing  was  hollow  after  all, 
padded  inside  with  the  softest  velvet,  in 
the  centre  of  which  lay  an  enormous 
diamond ! 

**  There  !  "  said  Mr.  Carter,  as  he 
twisted  the  case  round,  so  as  to  make 
the  gem  sparkle  and  flash  in  the  lamp- 
light ;  "  this  is  the  secret  of  that  state- 
room tragedy  !  " 

And  to  think  that  for  more  than  a  year 
that  ball  had  been  tossed  about  by  the 
children,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
lost  a  dozen  times  over,  no  one  ever 
suspecting  what  a  precious  kernel  it 
contained ! 

Later  on  when  we  sat  down  to  the  hot 
supper  my  wife  had  prepared,  Mr.  Carter 
explained  the  circumstances  of  this 
strange  case,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  them. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  matter  myself, "  he  said,  **  nor 
what  it  was  exactly  that  brought  the 
girl  to  England.  I  believe  it  was  caused 
by  some  political  trouble  which  arose  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  a  powerful  Indian 
Prince.  A  state-room  on  board  the 
Mysore  was  specially  prepared  for  her, 
and  I  understand  she  had  a  small  army 
of  attendants.  Whether  or  not  this 
magnificent  diamond — which  has  been 
an  heirloom  in  the  family  for  centuries — 
was  really  hers,  or  whether  it  was  only 
entrusted  to  her  for  some  particular  pur- 
pose, I  cannot  say.  At  any  rate,  she 
evidentlv  had  fears  for  its  safetv,  and  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  having  that  peculiar 
case  made,  so  as  to  conceal  the  stone  in 
a  simple  and  effectual  manner. 

"  Some  of  her  rascally  attendants,  how- 
ever,  managed  to  get  wind  of  the  affair — 
trust  those  cunning  natives  for  scenting 
out  a  diamond! — and  conspired  among 
themselves  to  rob  her — aye,  and  murder 
her,  too,  if  necessary.  Most  of  them  went 
down  in  the  ship  ;  bjt  one,  who  escaped, 
subsequently  made  a  confession. 

''  It  appears  that  one  of  their  number 
was  a  snake  charmer,  and  had  secretly 
brought  some  of  these  reptiles  on  board. 
As  they   had   failed  to  get  hold   of  the 
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ball,  for  the  girl  always 
kept  it  concealedabout 
her  person, the  wretches 
concocted  a  diabolical 
plot.  It  was  arranged 
that  on  the  last  night 
of  the  voyage,  a  small 
venomous  snake  — 
whose  bite  meant  cer- 
tain doath  within  [iii 
astonishing  short  space 
of  time  —  should  1,1- 
slipped  into  her  cabin. 
"The  unf^>rtiin;il.- 
Princess,  it  seems,  had 
implicit  confidence  in 
her  chief  attendant, 
who  had  been  in  her 
father's  service,  and 
whom  she  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  ijr.iicctnr. 
This  rascal— who,  bv 
.  was  th.'  niuv- 
it    in    the  plot 


the  I 


agaiiis 
sleep  un  :i  rug  i.n 
the  d.Kir  c.f  iier  s 
room.  During 
day,  he  mana-er 
al)stracttbekey,so 
she  could  not  loi  1^ 
door  as  usual, 
probably,  n=.  it  wa 
last  night  of  the 
age,  this 
trouble  hei 
she  must 
sidered  ll 
pretty  wi  II 
poM;d  that  1 
that  the  v., 
work,  w  a<  a 
the  steaimr 
with  panii.-. 
hi 


.icli. 


''^►%  - 

mmsJ 

life. 
■^■\s    to 


reptiU;  had  do, 


itrui.k,  and,  Iwing  sei; 
i.'il  the  ball  and  ran 


.  0/  the. 


ir  ,■: jia i;c-r/i (1  n 


may  sav  tiial  I  have  l,eeii  ailing  .'ii 
behalf  of  the  bri.th'r  of  this  ill-fated 
Princess,  who  is  now  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  his  native  State.  It  appears 
he  was  grievoLislv  disin'ssed  at  the  loss  of 
this  historic  diamond,  and  s.^nt  liis 
English    secretary   over     here    to    make 


inquiries.  The  matter  was  placed  in  my 
liamls,  with  instrt-Ctions  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense— even  if  it  nui  into  thousands — so 
long  as  I  sinv  the  recnote-t  chance  of  re- 
covering the  stone.  The  rest  you  know." 
■'  There  is  only  one  point  in  the  whole 
case  which  I  i;annot  verv  well  under* 
stand,''  I  sa!d,  when  he  had  concluded. 
.■  Princess  did  not  cry 


I  when  she  ' 
'  .Ml,   that 


■■hich  1 
he  replied. 

in  some 


THE   ART   OF  SIR   NOEL   PATON. 


By    F.   V.   CONOLLY. 


THERE  are  many  who  consider  that, 
as  far  as  the  art-loving  section  of 
the  British  pubHc  is  concerned, 
pre- Raphael iteism  is  as  dead  as  the  horse- 
hair furniture,  lustres,  and  crinolines  of 
the  early  and  mid- Victorian  period.  The 
love,  however,  of 
the  sentimental 
and  beautiful  in 
painting  as  op- 
posed to  the 
robustness  and 
realism  of  modern 
art  still  survives 
amongst  a  large 
section  of  the 
public,  and  it  is 
questionable 
whether  the  most 
sensational  pic- 
tures of  the 
natural  school  of 
art  would  draw 
such  enthusiastic 
crowds  as  the 
allegorical  paint- 
ings by  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Noel 
Pa  ton  are  now 
doing  to  that 
Mecca  of  Reli- 
gious Art,  the 
Dor6  Gallery.  It 
is  certainly  a 
daring  experiment 
to  place  the  deli- 
cate canvases  of 
the  Scotch  poet 
painter  in  the 
same  Gallery  as 
the  imaginative 
masterpieces  of 
Gustave  Dorc.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  two  styles  of  art. 
Dora's  pictures  reflect  the  tragedy  of  the 
world's  salvation  in  all  its  sublimity  and 
awfulness.  Sir  Noel  Paton  has  drawn  his 
inspirations  from  the  peace  and  loveliness 
of  a  well-cared-for  garden  of  idealic 
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surroundings,  combined  with  gentleness, 
sincerity  and  a  love  of  the  poetic  and 
beautiful.  He  lived  in  a  land  of  allegory. 
He  took  the  legends  of  Circe  and  her 
wine  cup,  and  of  Aphrodite,  and  entwined 
around  them  the  Christian  lessons  as  to 
virtue  being  the 
goal  and  reward 
of  humanity. 

Every  one  of  his 
pictures  may  be 
described  as  a 
sermon  in  oils. 
They  point  a 
moral  and  adorn 
a  tale,  and  it  was 
this  deep  religious 
tendency  which 
appealed  so 
strongly  to  the  late 
Queen  \'ictoria, 
who  on  se\'eral 
occasions  t:  o  m- 
manded  the  artist 
to  dedicate  his 
canvases  to  her. 
The  influence 
these  pictures 
exercise  apjieals 
so  strongly  ^°  ^^^ 
popular  imagina- 
tion that  hundreds 
of  clergymen  of 
all  denominations 
have  made  them 
the  subject  of  ser- 
mons !  In  every 
town  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  .. 
Kngland  where 
Sir  Noel  Paton's 
pictures  have  been 
exhibited  crowds,  composed  of  all  ser- 
tions  of  the  community — manufacturers 
and  miners,  commercial  magnates  and 
artisans,  clergymen  and  factory  workers, 
have  flocked  to  see  them. 

At  the  Dor6  Gallery,  in  the  heart  of 
the   West  End,  society  daily  visits   the 


L    HE    DONE. 


IHll  ART  0}'  S/A'   \f)EL   PATOh! 


i;xhibilion,  ;iiiJ  Fallier  A'auglian  litids, 
doubtless,  lliat  tlie  works  of  ilie  dead 
artist  are  powerful  thmigli  silent 
denunciations  of  llio  jilrasure-loviug 
propensities  i>f  thi'  frivolous  "  Sniarl 
Set." 

Sir  Noel  Paton  was  liorii  at  Dun- 
fermline in  iH;i,  and  displayed  strong 
artistic  inclinations  from  Itis  earliest 
childhood.  When  quite  a  youth  lie 
gained  a  prize  of  ^:;oo  for  liis  cartoon 
"The  Spirit  of  Relifrion."  His  success 
in  the  artistic  world  was  marked  and 
rapid.  In  1^44  liis  picture  of  "Ruth 
Gleaning "  apjieared  in  the  Koya! 
Scottish  Academy, of  wliith  he  became 
a  full  member  six  years  later,  iler 
late  Majesty  apjioinled  bim  (JueenV 
Limner  for  Scotland,  the  bif:he--l 
honour  an  artist  can  aspire  to  in 
Caledonia,  and  in  the  following  y.-ar 
he  was  created  a  knight.  He  was 
also  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability  and  a 
man  of  letters,  and  lii>  writings,  like 
Ills  paintings,  are  cliaraiterised  livdceji 
religious  feeling  and  a  lov  of  tiir 
Wauliful.  (Jne  of  Oue.'n  Vicioria-s 
favourites  among  till.'  fate  arlisfs  work 
is  the  largo  canvas  ■■ntilled  "  Tiie  (kcai 


rilK    I'CKSUIT   OF   I'LEASUU 
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Shepherd."  In  the  artist's  own  words 
the  object  was  to  illustrate  as  far  as  in 
him  lay  "the  Shepherd's  love  for  the 
Lamb,  as  expressed  in  the  exquisitely 
tender  words  of  Isaiah,  '  He  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  His  arms,  and  carry  them 
in  His  bosom.'  "    "  In  the  expression  of 


"The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure"  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  picture  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that 
the  end  of  power,  glory,  and  riches  is 
Death  !  The  semi-nude  figure  of  Pleasure 
has  her  face  veiled  in  shadow,  which 
represents  the  vagueness  and  indefinite- 


TEIE    CHOICE, 


the  face,  as  also  in  the  hands,  I  have 
attempted — with  what  success  the  public 
must  judge— to  embody  the  idea  of  tender 
sympathy  with,  and  solicitude  for,  the 
wanderer,  just  rescued  from  deadly  peril, 
and  still  bearing  in  its  bleeding  limbs, 
and  in  the  thorn  clinging  to  its  wounded 
side,  tokens  of  its  transgression." 


ness  of  self -gratification.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women  pursue 
poppy-crowned  pleasure,  heedless  of  the 
fate  of  those  who  have  fallen  beneath  her 
baneful  and  evanescent  sway. 

"The  Man  of  Sorrows,"  a  companion 
picture  to  "  Thy  Will  be  Done,"  is  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  picture  that  Sir 


THE  ART  OF  SIR   XOEI.   PATOX. 
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Noel  Paton  has  bequeathed  lo  posterity. 
This,  as  are  all  of  his  raiivasc>,  is  charac- 
terised by  historical  accuracy,  attention 
to  detail,  and  absolutr  religious  fervour. 
The  spectator  instinctively  realises  that 
Sir  Xoel  Paton  used  his  paint  ami  canva 


in  one.  This,  and  its  companion  picture 
"  The  Clioice,"  sii-igests  somewhat  the 
lllessed  Damozclsand  Kniglits  in  .Vrmour 
ofRossettiand  Burni'-Jonr';.  Of  the  same 
school  is  tlie  symbolical  picture  entitled 
"  ISeati     Mundo     Corde."        Numerous 


to    express    his    inoermirat    convictions,     critics  of  S 


■  No, 


P;l 


;  pictures  have 


Another  fine  picture,  "  I.ux  in  T( 
which  illustrates  th"  text,  "  Vi^a,  t 
walk  througli  the  vallnv  of  the  >iiai]o\v 
of  death,  I  will  frar  no  evil  for  Tliou  art 
with  me,"  is  remnrkalilf  for  it-^  power  and 
feeling. 

The  silent  force  and  l:)naiity  of  l'";nt!i 
arming  the  Chcisliaii  Warrifir  riiiitjnd 
"In  die  MaJo  "  is  a  pni^rn  and  a  painting 


hi-  t-, 
cm  liis  pnwrr'^  a; a  draughts! 
tv.  con.Tptinn.aml  fervour, 
gh  his  g,-„ius  is  ove-rshado\\ 
,  still  his  name  and  his  \v< 
"wn  to  po^le^itv  as  worthv 
wilh  th'-  great'  hand  of  i'll 
nt'-r^and  poets  who  sh-'d  his 


of  Oia 
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THE    DEATH    OF    LOVE. 
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UR  Lo^e  w. 

s  horn  in  A|)ri!, 

We  wept 

ad  tears  in  .\utumn 

And  bloss 

med  with  the  Spring  ; 

For  Sill 

mer  time  had  fled; 

Wo  passed  o 

ne  happv  Summer 

And  one  c 

IV  in  the  Winter, 

nagmmg. 

We  f..ui 

dinve-lyingdead 
E.  M.  P. 

A  Story  of  Cretan  Life  of  To-day. 


By   FRANK   BANFIELD,   MA 


A   SPKAKIOTE    TO   THE    RESCUE. 

1  was  a  glori- 
ous morning 
and  the  sun 

lit  up  with 
more  than 
ordinary 
beauty  the 
grand  moun- 
tains, the 
splendid 
forests,  and 
the  fertile 
fields  of 
lovely  Crete. 
At  the  en- 
trance to  the 
glen  which 
leads  up  the 
mountain 
pass  of  Malasca,  and  in  a  fair  valley  of 
gentle  slopes,  stood  a  few  village  farm- 
steads clustered  round  a  small  church. 
From  the  porch  of  that  church  there  are 
just  issuing,  Low  Mass  being  over,  Andrew 
Kagodes  and  his  daughter,  Theta,  and 
with  them  is  the  priest,  Father  Nestor. 
The  rest  of  the  priest's  flock  have  already 
gone  to  their  homes. 

These  three  pause  outside  the  church, 
and  look  away  down  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean, which,  miles  below,  beyond 
the  verdant  valleys,  glows  blue  and  gold 
in  the  sunlight.  It  was  dotted  now  with 
the  squadrons  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe. 

"  What  a  lovely  morning  i  "  said  Theta, 
as  she  inhaled  with  delight  the  fresh  air 
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of  those  heights,  "and  how  beautiful 
everything  looks.  Do  you  know.  Father 
Nestor,  I  can  never  l>eiieve  that  those 
dark  spots  away  on  the  sea  are  the  great 
floating  fortresses  you  say  they  are. 
Somehow  they  don't  seem  to  make  me 
feel  safer  than  I  did  before.  Perhaps 
that's  the  ignorance  of  the  island  moun- 
taineer ? " 

And  the  lovely  blue-eyed  maiden,  whose 
every  movement  was  grace  and  sweetness, 
turned  a  face,  whose  smiling  innocence 
was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  fierce 
human  passions  in  fult  play  over  the 
land,  towards  the  dignified  and  gentle 
priest. 

"You  are  right,  my  good  Theta,"  said 
Father  Nestor ;  "  it  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  island  mountaineer  maiden.  Those 
grey  and  black  spots  yonder  on  the  sea 
could  in  brief  space  reduce  the  great  port 
of  Canea  to  a  heap  of  blazing  ruins. 
And  yet,  for  all  the  wrong  and  desolation, 
they  do  nothing  to  aid  us  in  our  peril,  to 
stop  the  murder  and  ruin  which  are 
filling  Crete  with  sighs  and  tears  and 
untold  agonies.  They  say,  too,  that,  not 
willing,  owing  to  their  mutual  jealousies, 
to  help  us,  they  will  not  permit  others  to 
do  so.  And  I  have  some  bad  news  to  tell 
you,  friend  Andrew,  but  it  is  not  for  the 
ears  of  your  sweet  Theta."  And  with 
that,  the  two  men  moved  on  alone 
towards  the  nearest  farmstead  in  earnest 
converse.  The  village  of  Metaxas  had 
been  sacked  the  day  before  by  a  band  of 
Bashi-Bazouks  assisted  by  Mussulman 
peasants,  amid  scenes  of  outrage  and  car- 
nage which  baffle  any  attempt  at  adequate 
description. 


CROSS  AND  CRESCENT. 


Andrew  Kagodes  and  the  priest  assumed 
that  Theta  would  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  were  almost  at  once  too  much 
absorbed  in  their  conversation  to  think 
of  anything  else.  So  the  young  moun- 
taineer girl  was  left  to  her  own  devices, 
and  drinking  in  with  all  the  exhilaration 
of  eighteen  summers  the  fresh  breezes 
borne  over  the  mountain-side  from  the 
Mediterranean,  she  turned  round,  and 
looked  up  the  glen  to  the  heights  of 
Malasca.  How  bright  and  beautiful  it 
looked,  with  the  Rettmo  stream  bounding 
down  it  over  rork  and  boulder,  here 
silvery  white,  streaking  the  rocks  with 
moving  snowv  tresses,  there  darkling 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  many  a  terraced 
hollow  !  And  the  emerald  verdurf^  of 
moss  and  fern  appealed  to  her  too  strongly 
to  be  resisted. 

Up  along  the  road  of  the  hamlet  of 
Naskoron  she  went,  and  then  found  her- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  streamlet,  who.'^e 
course  she  followed  upwards,  and  ever 
upwards,  until  she  paused  to  sit  down  on 
a  rude,  natural  seat  of  rock  to  pluck  a 
spray  of  maiden-hait  fern  which 
grew  there  in  luxurious  masses. 
liraA-e,  pure  Cretan  maiden,  little 
did  she  guess  that  the  morning  F 
opening  so  peacefully  in  prayer  H 
and  praise  before  the  altar  of  the 
little  chur(-h  of  Naskoron  was 
soon  to  be  full  of  storm  and 
stress.  Theta  was  liending  to  ,  ^_ 
reach  a  water-lily  which  rested 
on  the  bosom  of  the  quiewenl 
water,  when  her  strong  slim 
fingers  uncla.sped  themselves 
almost  as  soon  ;is  they  toviched 
it,  and  like  a  startled  fawn  she 
craned  her  head  to  listen. 

Crack!  crack!  crack!  bang! 
bang!  bang!  If  she  was  not 
very  learned  about  ironclads,  and 
the  floating  fortresses  of  the  deep, 
she  knew  well  enough  what  these 
sounds  of  dissonance  meant 
which  now  broke  in  upon  the 
repose  of  the  glen-paradise,  to 
whose  charm  her  young  fresh 
beauty  added  not  a  little.  '' 

She  stood  slightly  bowed, 
poised  as  an  antelope  might 
poise   itself    before    it    took   to  S/n 


rapid  flight  from  some  fierce  beast  of 
prey.  Her  attitude,  however,  was  not 
that  of  one  panic-stricken.  She  was  a 
brave  Cretan  mountaineer,  in  whose 
veins  ran  a  strong  strain  of  Sphakiote 
blood  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellenes. 

Theta  was  taking  stock  of  the  situation, 
and  making  up  her  mind  whether  it  was 
better  to  rush  down  at  full  speed  to  Nas- 
koron, or  to  abide,  where  she  was,  the 
course  of  events.  She  decided  upon  the 
latter  course,  a  certain  spice  of  feminine 
curiosity  combining  with  pluck  to  hold 
her  there,  and  then,  too,  perhaps— and 
her  heart  beat  quickly  at  the  thought — 
he,  the  bravest,  the  handsomest,  the  best 
of  all  the  gallant  Sphakiotes  who  dwell 
around  and  about  the  heights  of  Malasca, 
was  there,  where  the  bullets  were  striking 
the  rocks,  and  sometimes  something  softer 
than  rocks— the  bodies  and  limbs  of  friend 
and  foe  man. 

So  'I'heta  crouched  in  her  maiden-hair 

bower,   with  eyes  turned  eagerly  up  the 

glen,  when  a  crackling  nf  broken  twigs 

close  behind  her  made  her  turn  her  head. 

There    on 


paused  to  sit  oh  a  natural  seat  of  rock. 
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a  Turkish  officer,  and  close  beside  him 
were  four  or  five  Benghazi  Arabs,  whose 
countenances  were  distorted  with  the 
fiercest,  and  mo=:t  truculent  fur\ 


The    compani 
stopped  for 
and  then   I  joking   ro 
thr  help  came    fli'-ta 


The  foremost  tossed  his  ayms  in  the  air  and  fell  dead. 


"  Blood !  blood !  we'll  drink  her  blood," 
they  yelled,  in  a  kind  of  hoarse,  broken 
chorus  of  appalling  hatefulness. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  friends,"  said  the  Bey, 
whose  crafty,  sensual  face  was  more 
dreadful  to  the  eyes  of  the  sweet  maiden 
than  those  of  his  attendant  hyenas,  with 
their  wild  ravening  for  a  Christian  prey. 

"  But  see  the  Cross,"  and  they  indicated 
with  ghoulish  fingers  the  symbol  of  our 
redemption  which  hung  from  the  beads 
at  her  girdle,  to  their  commander. 

"  Ah !  ah !  "  he  cried,  mockingly,  and 
muttered  such  foulness  of  intended  pur- 
pose to  Jiis  men,  that  I  will  not  pollute 
these  pages  by  repeating  it.  "  The  harem 
of  Sulphur  Bey  shall  welcome  a  new 
inmate,  for,  of  a  truth,  this  Cretan  Giaour 
is  marvellously  fair.     Seize  her  !  " 

The   ruffians    darted  down    the    bank, 

but  before  the  foremost  of  them  could  lay 

his  hand  on   Theta,  be   tossed   his  arms 

wildly  in  the  air,  and  fell  dead— 

"  Whh  a  biK  blue  hole  in  his  forehead 

And  the  back  blown  out  of  bis  head." 

And  close  on  his  fall  came  the  crack  of 
a  Cretan  rifle. 


ihe  dead  man 
some  confusion, 
to  see  whence 
.first  to  her  joy, 
nnil  then  to  her  appre- 
hension, Paleides  the 
Sphakiote,  her  alli- 
anced  lover.  Of  him 
it  could  be  said,  to 
quote  Mr.  Kipling 
again  : 

"He  trod  the  ling  like 
a.  buck  in  spring. 
And  he  looked  like  a 


The  magnificent 
young  Sphakiote  came 
Iwunding  across  the 
stream,  leaping  like 
a  chamois  from  boulder 
to  boulder,  and  shout- 
ing to  Tiieta  : 

-Fly!  fly!  Theta, to 
your  father.  Tell  them 
to  make  as  fast  as  lliey 
ran  for  the  monastery  ; 
1  will  hold  these  beasts 
at  bay." 

I.oth  as  she  was  to  leave  him  in  face  of 
a  desperate  struggle,  Theta  obeyed  her 
lover,  and  bounded  for  dear  life  down  the 
spur  of  the  mountain. 

Paleides  was  a  splendid  sijecimen  of 
manhood.  His  frame,  knit  with  sinews 
of  iron,  was  so  well-proportioned  that  at 
first  you  scarcely  realised  its  full  massive- 
ness.  He  towered  over  the  Benghazi 
Arabs  like  another  Hercules,  while  the 
rich  blue  scarf  which  girt  his  tunic  was  a 
perfect  armoury  of  burnished  weapons. 
A  bullet  from  Sulphur  Bey's  revolver, 
which  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
arm,  be  heeded  no  more  than  a  flea-bite, 
as  he  bi.ried  his  silver- hil ted  yataghan  in  a 
Benghazi  heart.  Gras|iing  with  his  other 
hand  the  throat  of  a  second  foe,  he  crushed 
and  choked  the  life  out  of  it  with  his  iron 
grip.  As  Theta  cast  one  flying  glance 
behind,  she  saw  her  Sphakiote  dealing 
death  and  wounds,  apparently  himself 
uninjured  ;  and  hoping  that  his  valour 
and  strength  against  odds,  or  his  swift- 
ness in  flight,  would  save  him  in  this  hour 
of  emergency,  she  resumed  her  arrow-swift 
flight. 


CRO<S  AX'D   CRESCENT. 
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THE    SKlRM[Sli    AT    THK    RMLMn. 

AFTER  Tliela  lisid  ponf,  Andrew 
Kagode^  and  Fallior  Ne<itr)r  were 
sometime  before  ihcy  noticed  her 
absence.  And,  indee<l,  the  details  of  the 
rapine,  murder,  and  untold  wrongs  wiiich 
the  priest  liad  to  unfold,  were  awful 
enough  to  absorb  the  minds  of  n-,r[i  who 


took  you  up  the  glen  alone  when  ravening 
wolves  are  so  busy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naskoron  ? "' 

Father  Nestor  noticed  the  perturbation 
of  Andrew's  countenance,  and  the  com- 
passion of  his  gentle  heart  looked  sweetly 
out  through  his  ejes,  and  found  a  voice 
too  in  words  of  a  musical  Cretan  accent. 

"God  guard  her,  friend  Andrew,  and 
Mary's  angels  watch  about  her.  Still, 
why  yield  to  over-anxiety  ? 
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with  a  similar  equipment  for  himself. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  occurred  in 
every  house  in  Naskoron  at  the  same 
moment  of  time.  The  able-bodied  men 
armed  themselves  at  once,  and  belt  and 
sashes  soon  glittered  also  in  the  sun  with 
many  a  silver-embossed  pistol  and  dagger. 
In  three  minutes  there  were  in  the  oval 
space  around  which  Naskoron  grouped 
itself,  about  forty  stalwart  men,  all  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  all  obedient  to  the 
leadership  which  Andrew  Kagodes  as- 
sumed at  once  as  headman  of  the  village. 
He  wasted  few  words. 

"  Theta  Kagodes  is  up  in  the  glen.  Men 
of  Naskoron,  forward,  march  !  " 

The  little  band  followed  with  swift 
steps  their  headman  and  the  priest  onward 
up  the  glen  road  Theta  had  already  that 
morning  taken.  Every  rille  was  loaded 
and  held  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's 
notice.  They  had  not  moved  far  forward 
when  the  girl  was  seen,  her  long  auburn 
tresses  tossing  on  her  shoulders  as  she 
ran.  And  then  with  a  little  sobbing  sigh 
of  relief  she  threw  herself  upon  her  father's 
shoulder. 

"  Father  !  father  !  Paleides  !  Rescue 
Paleides !  He  is  surrounded  by  the 
Turks,"  she  cried. 

"  Then,  you,  Theta,  get  down  to  the 
village,  and  now  forward  again,  my  men. 
Quick,  or  the  brave  Sphakiote  youth  may 
be  lost  to  us.*' 

And  so  the  column  moved  on,  till,  just 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  Theta's  resting 
place  of  so  short  a  time  ago,  there  sounded 
a  sharp  crack  and  bang,  and  a  tall  Nas- 
korian,  wlio  stood  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
headman  and  the  priest,  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

'*  Make  cover,  men,"  shouted  .\ndrew. 
**  Poor  Alastor,  ^oing  from  us,"  he  mur- 
mured more  softlv,  as  his  eves  fell  on  his 
dying  follower.  The  Naskorians  needed 
no  second  bidding.  Instantly  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  cleverly  con- 
cealing themselves  in  little  hollows  or 
behind  trees  and  stones.  Then  head  after 
head  would  pop  into  view,  and  the  sun 
would  strike  glints  from  the  rifle  barrels, 
and,  here  and  there,  came  flash  and  smoke 
and  loud  report,  to  which  the  Turks  were 
not  slow  to  answer,  and  they  were  fortu- 
nate   in  being  to  the  south  and  on  the 


upper  side,  so  that  the  sun  troubled  not 
their  eyes,  as  it  did  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Still,  the  opposing  parties  were 
very  much  hidden  from  each  other,  save 
for  the  rapidly  emerging  and  as  rapidly 
disappearing  heads  and  rifle  barrels, 
while  over  the  verdure  and  greenery  tliere 
floated  up  towards  the  darker  mountain 
mass  above  the  blue-white  wreaths  of 
battle  smoke. 

Conspicuous,  however,  in  the  front  and 
foreground  of  this  picture  were  the  dying 
Alastor  and  Father  Nestor.  They  alone 
were  w^ithout  screen,  a  clear  target  for 
Sulphur  Bey's  brigand-like  Arabs.  Father 
Nestor, knowing  he  was  in  the  pathof  strict 
duty,  was  equally  calm  among  the  hurt- 
ling bullets,  which  now  and  again  pierced 
his  cassock  or  almost  brushed  his  cheek. 
Like  Nelson's  sailors  when  cannon-balls 
were  flying,  he  heeded  the  bullets  no  more 
than  if  they  had  been  so  many  peas. 
Quietly  listening,  he  heard  the  words  of 
the  penitent,  anointed  him  with  the  holy 
oil,  and  gave  him  absolution.  And  then 
as  the  end  came  near,  he  held  a  crucifix 
before  Alastor,  and  only  when  the  head 
sank  back  in  death,  just  as  the  Naskorian 
had  whispered  faintly  the  prayer  of  the 
dying,  did  the  brave  and  devoted  priest 
move  to  a  place  of  shelter.  Then  he  ran 
swiftly  to  a  small  rocky  eminence  which 
commanded  the  approach  to  the  village, 
unslung  his  rifle  from  his  shoulders,  and 
kept  watch  and  ward.  From  his  post 
here  he  could  see  not  only  that  Naskoron 
was  not  approached  by  the  foe  without 
warning,  but  also  survey  the  field  of  strife 
in  front  of  him. 

The  first  thing  that  he  noticed  was  that 
Paleides  the  Sphakiote,  was  a  prisoner, 
and  that  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
a  horse's  back,  which  an  Arab  was  holding 
by  the  rein,  near  a  tree,  where  Sulphur 
Bey,  now  also  mounted,  but,  of  course, 
riding  haughtily  astride  his  charger, 
directed  the  movements  of  his  men. 
Father  Nestor  saw  too  what  filled  him 
with  alarm  for  his  friends  and  with 
anguished  forebodings  of  the  possible  fate 
of  Theta  and  other  girls  and  women  in 
tlie  village.  Sulphur  Bey's  force  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  his  opponents,  and  coming 
down  the  distant  slo[)es  also,  he  noticed 
the  red  fezzes  of  a  company  of  Turkish 
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(iftccM-//  tip^'ii  her  j\i 


troops,  out  on  wliat  llioy  rallcii  |iolice 
duty.  Tbeir  notion  of  j'loliii-  duly,  as 
Father'  Nestor  know  loo  well,  was  to 
rival,  if  ]jossiblc,  the  lirnglia/i.  Arabs, 
and  Bashi-lia;ioiiks  in  tlicir  abominable 
crimes.  There  was  no  time  for  delay. 
and  once  more  exposing  himself  to  the 
Mahometan  fusillade,  the  priest  descended 
from  his  place  of  observation,  and  sought 
out  Andrew. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  tapping  the  head- 
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ninii  on  the  shoulder,  as  the  latter  was 
slipping  anntlier  cartridge  into  the  breach 
of  his  rille  in  jjlace  of  llie  one  hi'  had  just 
emptied,  "llic  Philistines  are  too  many 
for  us  to-day.  I'aleidis  is  a  prisoner. 
Siilpiiiir  liey  outnunilx'rs  us  by  three  to 
one.  There  are  Turkish  soldiers  coming 
on  this  way  from  the  south-west.  Had 
we  not  better  fall  back  on  the  village 
and  see  if  we  cannot  make  for  the 
monasterv?     It     is   sad    to    leave    the 
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church  and  the  homesteads  to  the  un- 
hallowed mercies  of  these  ruffians,  but 
what  else  can  we  do  ?  But,  friend,  you 
are  hurt?" 

*'  A  mere  nothing,  a  finger  of  my  left 
hand  gone,  that  is  all.  It  is  bandaged, 
but  it  smarts  shrewdly,  though.  I  think 
you  are  right.  Hurry  yourself  back  to 
Naskoron  and  bid  the  women  hasten  for 
their  lives  and  with  you  as  a  guide.  See 
they  avoid  observation  by  the  lower  glen, 
and  tlien  up  the  Eagle  Pass.  May  God 
and  our  Lady  help  them.  Aye,  but  these 
brutal,  bloody-minded  unbelievers  press 
us  sore  !  " 

**  And  is  there  any  message  for  Theta  ?  *' 
asked  the  priest. 

"Tell  her  to  carry  all  the  cartridges 
with  her  she  can,  and  not  to  forget  her 
silver-mounted  daggc  r  and  her  own  re- 
volver. But  she  is  a  brave  Cretan  girl. 
She  will  know  how  to  act.  See,  Father, 
too,  that  all  the  women  understand  that 
the  more  ammunition  they  can  carry 
away  with  them  the  better." 

**  And  you,  my  friend,  and  the  others  ?  " 
*'  Oh,  we  will  hold  them  here  in  front 
of  us  as  long  as  we  can.  They  will  not 
be  in  a  hurry,  perhaps,  for  a  rush  just  yet. 
They  know  what  our  cold  steel  is  like. 
It  has  gleamed  blood-red  on  many  a  field 
of  strife  with  these  vile  hyenas  who 
boast  the  Crescent  flag.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  perhai)s  keep 
them  at  bay  as  we  fall  back  down  to 
Naskoron  and  up  the  ravine.  But  there 
is  small  time  to  be  lost,  so  good-bye,  and 
give  me  your  blessing," 

Making  the  sacred  sign  and  softly 
uttering  the  words  of  benediction,  the 
priest  turned  away,  and,  with  eyes  some- 
what moist,  hurried  from  the  fight,  if 
fight  that  can  be  properly  so  called  w^iich 
was  carried  on  at  so  discreet  a  distance 
on  both  sides.  And  vet  not  so  discreet 
either !  Now  and  then  there  was  more 
serious  outcome  of  those  swift,  evanescent 
jets  of  flame  and  the  thin,  gauze-like 
puffs  of  smoke  than  the  loss  of  the  head- 
man's finger.  Some  few  of  the  followers 
both  of  the  Cross  and  Crescent  lay 
dead  or  wounded. 

So  it  went  on  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  Andrew  Kagodes,  as  the  time  passed 
by   without  any  forward  movement  on 


the  pari  of  the  Mussulman,  began  not 
only  to  feel  confident  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  women  at  the  monastery,  but  to 
hope  that  he  and  the  residue  of  his  men 
would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  same  goal.  He  did  not  know  that 
Sulphur  Bey  had  been  wainng  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Turkish  regulars,  who  had 
to  make  a  long  detour  to  reach  him. 

Therefore  it  was  when  confidence  had 
begun  to  replace  anxiety  almost  alto- 
gether in  his  bosom  that  one  of  his  men, 
Ainos,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  unofficial 
lieutenant,  suddenly  brought  his  chief 
from  the  clouds  to  earth  again,  by  ex- 
claiming : 

"  See,  Andrew,  the  red  fezzes  are  come. 
It  is  the  soldiers."  And  these  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  doing  their  best  to  guard 
from  the  thief,  the  murderer,  and  the 
doer  of  unutterable  abominations,  their 
hearths  and  homes,  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  their  own  lives, 
felt  hope  die  out  in  their  bosoms  as  they 
saw  with  alarm  the  arrival  of  their  sove- 
reign's troops  upon  the  scene. 

"  Fall  back  on  the  village,  men  of 
Naskoron,"  cried  Andrew  Kagodes,  in  a 
loud,  resonant  voice,  which  made  itself 
heard  all  along  the  line  occupied  by  his 
friends. 

"  Be  steady,"  he  shouted,  "  and  be 
careful  of  cover  as  you  fall  back." 

And  so  they  retired,  under  a  fusillade 
which  was  increased  in  fury  by  the 
advent  of  the  Turkish  regulars.  Some 
of  these  now  began  to  run  forward  in 
skirmishing  order,  lying  down  now  and 
then  to  fire.  Still,  it  was  not  quite  such 
a  storm  as  the  folk  of  Naskoron  expected, 
and  Ainos  called  Andrew's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Sulphur  Bey  and  the  Turkish 
officer  in  command  of  the  reinforce- 
ments were  eagerly  consulting  each  other, 
while  glancing  with  evident  anxiety 
southwards. 

"We  will  iake  advantage  of  their 
hesitation,"  said  Andrew  Kagodes  to 
Ainos,  "and  make  a  bolt  for  it.  Now, 
men,  run  for  the  village,  get  what  ammu- 
nition the  women  have  left  behind,  and 
then  by  the  lower  glen  road  up  the 
ravine,  or  the  Eagle  Pass,  to  the  monas- 
tery on  the  rock-crest  of  Aglaia." 

The   men   of  Naskoron  made  a    rush 
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for  it,  and  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  defective  aim  of  the  foe,  startled 
into  wildness  of  firing  by  this  sudden 
dissolution  of  the  Cretan  line  into  a 
fcattered  crowd  of  runaways  coursing 
like  greyhounds  for  dear  life,  not  one  of 
them  was  hit  from  the  beginning  of  this 
rapid  retreat  till  they  disappeared  behind 
the  nearest  house  of  the  village,  and  that 
was  the  last  the  enemy  saw  of  them  for 
the  time.  Nor  did  they  see  the  enemy 
either  again  that  day,  a  fact  which  led 
to  much  vain  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  men  of  Naskoron.  Before  night  fell 
the  band  had  rejoined  their  wives  and 
children  within  the  stout  sheltering  walls 
of  the  monastery  of  the  rock-crest  of 
Aglaia.  And  they  might  have  taken 
their  time  on  the  road  so  far  as  any 
further  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  Turks 
was  concerned.  Here  was  a  mystery, 
and  in  it  Theta  strove  to  find  some  rav 
of  hope  to  relieve  the  dark  cloud  of  gloom 
and  grief  which  had  overshadowed  her 
from  the  moment  she  learned  for  certain 
that  Paleides  had  been  captured  by 
Sulphur  Bey  and  his  abominable  crew 
of  marauding  Benghazi  Arabs. 


III. 


RAIDING    BY    NIGHT. 

THE  monastery  on  the  rock-crest  of 
Aglaia  was  the  refuge  of  many 
others  than  our  friends  of  Nas- 
koron. The  vacillation  of  the  Great 
Powers  had  led  the  "^ulian's  delegates  in 
Crete  to  make  a  determined  effort  to 
police  the  villages  of  the  island.  Hence 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery  had 
been  the  scene  of  murder  and  outrage  on 
a  large  scale.  Some  Christian  villages 
had  been  desolated  amid  circumstances 
of  horror  and  shame.  Others  had  taken 
alarm  in  time,  or,  like  those  of  Naskoron, 
had  rather  by  a  lucky  accident  than 
because  they  were  on  the  watch,  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  marauding  Turks 
to  this  fortress-like  home  of  prayer  and 
good  works.  In  all,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
paraded  at  twelve  o'clock  midnight  of 
the  day  of  Kagodes'  arrival  in  the  great 
quandrangle  of  the  monastery.  The  com- 
mand was   taken   by   a    monk,    named 


Jotham,  who  had  a  geat  reputation  for 
valour,  for  military  skill,  and  for  piety. 
Good  to  lead  a  desperate  defence  or  a 
dauntless  attack,  he  was  yet  the  gentlest 
of  men,  and  even  before  the  fight  was 
over  might  be  seen  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  the  foeman  who  had  fallen, 
with  a  wonderful  tenderness  and  com- 
passion. He,  as  soon  as  the  rally  of  the 
Cretan  farmers  and  peasants  to  the 
monastery  assumed  serious  dimensions, 
decided  that  use  must  be  made  of  the 
hours  of  darkness  to  bring  in  provisions, 
and  such  ammunition  and  weapons  as 
could  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Cretans  were  to  raid  their 
own  fields  and  farms  in  the  night !  To 
such  a  jumble  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
had  Mahometan  rule,  the  foul  fell  sway 
of  the  Crescent,  brought  a  community 
which  might  else  have  been  happy,  con- 
tent, peaceful,  and  prosperous. 

Andrew  Kagodes  commanded  on^ 
detachment,  which  was  to  recover  what 
was  recoverable  from  Naskoron.  And, 
under  the  starlight,  he  and  his  followers 
sought  out  their  village,  weary  and  tired 
as  they  were  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  The  swiftest,  and  quickest-eyed  of 
them  all,  Georgios,  a  youth  of  twenty 
summers,  scouted  far  in  advance,  to  make 
sure  that  the  band  did  not  stumble 
unawares  into  the  midst  of  some  camp 
of  the  enemy.  They  knew  their  ground 
well,  else  surely  there  would  have  been 
many  a  broken  limb,  to  say  nothing  of 
lives  lost,  as  the  men  of  Naskoron  felt 
their  way  down  the  steep  defile,  broken 
as  it  was  by  sudden  descents  and  liber- 
ally sprinkled  with  fragments,  big  and 
small,  of  the  steep  precipices  which  over- 
hung the  narrow  road  on  either  side. 
The  pass  was  teeming  with  pitfalls 
for  the  unwary  stranger,  and  yet  the 
men  of  Naskoron  picked  their  way  along 
in  safety  and  surety,  till  at  last  they 
emerged  on  the  lower  glen  road,  and 
there  the  starlit  heavens  were  no  longer 
hindered  from  lighting  their  weird  march 
by  towering  crags. 

Andrew  signalled  by  a  low  whistle, 
thrice  repeated,  for  his  men  to  halt  till 
Georgios  came  back  with  his  report  of 
his  scouting  observations.  It  was  weary 
work    waiting,    and    the    Cretans    had 
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almost  begun  to  fear  that  his  audacity 
had  outrun  his  discretion,  when  they 
suddenly  saw  the  white  tunic  of  the 
gallant  youth  gleaming,  ghost-like,  in 
the  star  brightness,  and  he  came  bounding 
to  them  over  the  soft,  yielding  turf  with 
light  bounds  that  an  Oxford  three-mile 
runner  might  envy. 

"  There  is  a  picket  of  some  thirty  Turks 
asleep  in  Naskoron,  and  there  was  one 
sentry  who  ought  to  have  been  on  guard 
— but  look  at  this,  headman  Kagodes." 

And  Georgios  held  aloft  a  dagger, 
from  which  red  drops  fell.  Red  !  Well, 
they  showed  dark  in  that  light. 

"  You  killed  him,  Georgios  ? 

"  I  passed  this  through  his  body  twice," 
said  the  lad,  with  an  air  of  pride,  "and 
each  time  the  sharp  point  of  this  dagger 
pierced  his  heart.  Yes,  he  is  dead,  as 
dead  as  our  friend  Alastor,  who  lies  on 
the  bank  of  the  Retimo,  a  feast  for  wolf 
and  crow.'* 

**  Then,  if  wc  go  warily,  we  may  take 
the  whole  picket  by  surprise.  They  must 
be  put  to  the  sword.  We  cannot  let  them 
go  and  slay  our  kinsfolk  and  acquain- 
tance. We  have  no  time  to  bind  them, 
and  there  are  too  many  useless  mouths 
to  feed  at  the  monastery  as  it  is.  No, 
they  must  all  die  as  silently  and  swiftly 
as  possible.  But,  Georgios,  did  you 
actually  count  them  ?  " 

"  I  did,  headman.  I  went  to  yours,  and 
every  house.  They  have  made  them- 
selves comfortable,  these  wolves  of  the 
Crescent.  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  finish 
alone  the  work  begun  on  the  sentry. 
Then  it  sremed  to  me  that  I  should  sub- 
mit my  information  to  you  first." 

"  You  did  right,  quite  right,  my  brave 
Georgios.  That  dagger  of  yours  I  hope 
will  remain  in  its  sheath  for  the  rest  of 
the  hours  of  darkness.  But  go  back  to 
the  village,  and  make  sure  that  no  alarm 
has  been  given  till  we  come  up,  and 
when  we  arrive,  you  shall  scout  again, 
so  as  to  prevent  these  who  surprise 
from  being  surprised.  Now,  go,  my 
lad." 

Georgios  lightly  touched  the  cap  he 
wore  in  easy  deference  to  his  chief,  and 
then  his  white  tunic  glimmered  away 
into  the  night,  and  swiftly  vanished. 
Andrew  Kagodes  now  signalled  his  men 


to  gather  round  him,  and  to  them  he 
communicated  his  news,  and  his  plans. 
Every  house,  and  the  Turks  now  sleeping 
therein,  should  be  the  especial  care  of  its 
ordinary  indwellers.  The  scheme  was 
simplicity  itself,  easily  arranged  and 
understood,  and  matters  thus  settled, 
the  little  column  moved  forward  in 
stealthy  silence. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village  Georgios 
met  them,  and  whispered  to  Andrew  that 
all  was  so  far  well. 

It  was  swift,  deadly  work,  and  Cretan 
dagger  and  yataghan  worked  remorse- 
lessly on  the  brutal  soldiery  within, 
plunged  in  deep  sleep,  the  result  of  long 
marches  and  their  labours  of  blood  and 
foulness,  or  else  rising  from  their  couches 
too  dazed  with  sleep  to  realise  the  situa- 
tion until  it  was  too  late.  Andrew 
Kagodes  was  less  fortunate  than  his 
followers.  In  searching  his  farmhouse 
he  found  that  his  bed  was  occupied  by  a 
Turkish  officer,  who  was  not  so  heavy  a 
sleeper  as  his  soldiers.  Some  sound  made 
by  Andrew  must  have  awakened  him 
for  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  and  by 
the  light  of  an  oil  lamp,  which,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  shed  a  soft  illumination 
over  the  apartment,  was  keenly  conscious 
that  the  tall,  martial,  manly  figure  before 
him  was  that  of  one  of  the  race  and 
religion  he  was  oppressing,  brutalised 
as  the  Turk  was  by  many  a  violent 
debauch  and  deed  of  blood,  he  was  yet 
brave  and  quick,  and  ready  in  an  emer- 
gency. He  hastily  seized  the  revolver 
which  lay  within  reach  of  his  arm.  As 
Kagodes  rushed  on  him  with  raised 
dagger,  he  fired,  and  the  tall  chief  of  the 
men  of  Naskoron  staggered ;  but  before 
the  triumphant  smile  of  complacency  had 
passed  from  the  features  of  the  officer, 
who  had  dropped  the  muzzle  of  his 
revolver,  expecting  to  see  the  Cretan 
leader  fall,  Andrew,  who  had  made  a 
desperate  effort  at  recovery,  was  upon 
him,  the  dagger  gleamed  like  a  flash  of 
moonlight  in  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  and 
the  next  instant  it  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  startled  Turk.  As  the  tide  of  blood 
flowed  out  over  the  coverlet,  Andrew 
sank  back  on  a  chair,  fully  expecting 
that  every  moment  would  be  his  last. 
The  bullet  had  struck  him  full  in  a  vital 
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part  of  the  body,  and  his  successful 
slaughter  of  the  invader  of  his  home  he 
attributed  to  the  momentary  spasm  of 
convulsive  energy  and  desperate  will- 
force,  which  may  precede  death.  Yet  he 
did  not  die,  and  he  sat  there  in  his  own 
bed  chamber  gazing  on  the  dead  Turk 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  pass 
away.  And  then  Ainos  came  rushing  in 
and  two  or  three  other 
men.  -^ 

"  What  is  it,  friend 
Kagodes,  speak !  " 
cried  Andrew's  lieu- 
tenant. "  You  are 
badly  hurt ;  but  it  is 
not,  I  trust,  to  the 
death.'* 

For  sole  answer 
Kagodes  pointed  to 
the  hole  made  by  the 
bullet  just  opposite 
the  region  of  his  heart, 
and  when  Ainos  saw 
that  he  cried  again  : 

"Our  friend  Andrew 
is  dead.  The  bullet 
of  the  accursed  Turk 
has  pierced  his  heart." 

Andrew  feebly  shook 
his  head.  Ainos  was 
puzzled  at  the  pheno- 
menon. 

"I  believe  now,"  he 
said,  "  that  all  he 
wants  is  a  glass  of 
cognac  to  pull  him 
round.  Still.  1  like 
not  that  bullet  wound. 
Here,  Gaspidcs,  my 
lad  moisten  the  chief's 
lips  with  this,"  and 
he  held  out  a  flask 
which  he  drew  from 
a  pocket  in  his  tunic. 
The  Cretan  named 
did  as  he  was  bid,  while  Andrew  almost 
automatically  sucked  in  the  brandy. 
Ainos,  on  the  other  hand,  opened  tunic 
and  vest  and  undershirt,  and  then 
suddenly,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

"  It  is  all  right,  my  friend,"  he  cried. 
"The  Turk  has  not  done  for  you  this 
time,  thanks  to  our  Lady's  good  angels." 


"  Not       dead."      muttered       Andrew, 
dreamily. 

"No,"  said  Ainos,  "and  here  is  the 

bullet  flattened  against  the  cruciliK  which 

you  wore,  and  is  now  driven  shrewdly 

hard  against  that  brave  heart  of  yours. 

Have  a  little  more  brandy  and  you  will 

be      yours|eIt  again." 

\inos     was  right         In 

^  ■■  -y        twominutes 

'•_,  Andrew 


jelt  their  -way  down  the  defile. 


Kagodes  was  on  his  feet,  amid  much 
patting  on  the  back  and  hand-clasping. 
lie  looked  somewhat  shaken,  though. 
Stalwart  hill-man  as  he  was,  the  day 
had  been  a  trying  one  for  him  as  for  all 
tlie  others. 

"  Thank  God."  be  exclaimed,  "  tiiat 
my  poor  Theta  is  not  left  an  orphan  in 
these  davs  of  storm  when  her  atlianced 
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lover  lias  just  been  snatched  from  her. 
But  quick,  Ainos ;  take  half  a  dozen 
men  and  drive  what  cattle  there  are  up 
to  the  ravine,  and  make  the  beasts  carry 
as  much  as  they  can. 

Ainos  hurried  off  to  do  his  chiefs 
bidding. 

"  As  to  the  rest  of  you,  wait  here  in 
front  of  my  house.  1  am  anxious  for  the 
youth  Georgios." 

Tliey  had  not  long  to  wait.    Suddenly 
that     swirtest     of 
swift    runners    of 
the   spuv  hills   of        '' 
the      Cretan 


of  the  dead  Turks,  and  move  out  to 
meet  these  live  ones.  They  will  take  us 
to  be  friends,  and  before  they  can  say  a 
word,  we  may  get  in  one  or  two  good 
volleys." 

"  Do  as  Georgios  says,  men  of  Nas- 
koron,"  cried  Andrew  Kagodes.  "  The 
advice  is  sound.  The  lad  should  make  a 
famous  warrior  were  the  chance  but  given 
him." 
The  men  darted  back  to  their  dwellings, 
and  by  the  pale 
shimmer  of  the  oil 
lamps  which  had 
been  left  burning 
in  the  dv  el  lings 


He  sat  expecting  every  minute  to  be  his  last. 


ins    came    bounding    into    their 


nidst. 


i,  friends  !  "  he  shouted.  "  A 
party  of  Turk::  are  coming  up  from  the 
plain,  and  will  be  here  in  five  minutes." 

"Now  then,  my  lads,"  cried  Andrew, 
"  we  must  cover  the  retreat  of  the  cattle 
— but  Slav.  You  have  a  suggestion  to 
make,  Cieorgios  ;  what  is  it  ?  Speak  out, 
my  boy.  There  are  wit  and  intelligence 
in  those  young  eyes  of  yours." 

"  Lft  Us  put  tm  the  jackets  and  fezzes 


they  divested  the  dead  Turkish  soldiers  of 
such  habiliments  as  they  wanted.  It 
was  a  gliastly,  gruesome  business,  and 
soon  over  from  that  imperious  necessity 
which  urged  all  to  the  greatest  despatch. 
So  it  came  about  that  as  the  small 
column  of  >oldiers  came  up,  with  bayonets 
glittering  in  the  light  of  the  stars, 
towards  the  level  ground  between  the 
church  and  the  house  of  Andrew  Ka- 
godes, they  saw  drawn  up  to  meet  them 
a  line  of  fezzes.    They  assumed,  of  course, 
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that  the  picket  had  taken  alarm  at  their 
approach,  and  warned  by  a  sentinel  had 
turned  out  en  masse,  to  meet  a  possible 
enemy. 

"  We  are  friends,"  cried  the  officer  in 
command,  as  he  saw  the  glint  of  the 
levelled  rifle  barrels.  **We  are  friends, 
the  followers  of  the  prophet,  and,  like 
you,,  foes  of  the  detestable  Ciiaour." 

The  next  instant,  he  was  writhing  in 
his  death  agony,  and  many  a  Turk  lay 
behind  him  dead  or  dying.  As  half  the 
Naskoron  men  were  armed  with  maga- 
zine rifles,  volley  followed  volley  for  ten 
or  fifteen  seconds  with  bi  eathless  rapidity, 
and  what  was  left  of  the  Turkish  force, 
panic  stricken  through  surprise  and  the 
appalling  havoc  wrought  in  brief  space 
at  close  quarters,  rushed  headlong  down 
the  de»  livity  up  which  they  had  just  now 
so  wearily  climbed. 

"  Hurrah  for  Crete  and  union  with 
Greece ! "  shouted  the  enthusiastic 
Georgios,  as  he  surveyed  the  long  rows 
of  dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  and  all 
his  companions  in  arms,  carried  away  by 
the  completeness  of  their  triumph,  joined 
in  that  inspiring  shout  of  hope. 

Then  the  little  column,  with  its  chief, 
returned  up  the  ravine,  and  when  the 
morning  star  shone  bright  in  the  East 
they  were  slumbering  the  deep  sleep  of 
the  utterly  weary  within  the  walls  of 
Aglaia's  monastery. 


IV. 


PALEIDES    ON    HORSEBACK. 

AS  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  men  of  Naskoron  that 
they  should  have  been  able  to  fall 
back  from  the  skirmish  on  the  Retimo 
without  an  attempt  at  pursuit  on  the  part 
of  Sulphur  Bey  and  his  regular  and  irregu- 
lar troops.  If  it  was  a  puzzle  to  them,  it 
was  also  the  cause  of  cutiosity  to  Paleides 
the  Sphakiote.  From  his  position  of 
intense  pain  and  discomfort,  strapped  to 
the  horse's  back,  he  could  see  more  or 
less  distinctly  the  phases  of  the  fight 
which  had  been  going  on.  The  Arab 
who  held  the  steed  had  wearied  of  his 
task,  and  at  length  had  tethered  it  to  a 
stout  sapling  which  grew  at  the  summit 
of  a  knoll  in  front  of  the  Turkish  posi- 


tion. The  horse  was  \ery  quiet,  for, 
curiously  enough,  she  and  Paleides  were 
not  strangers,  and  so  a  whispered  word 
from  him  immediately  checked  her 
startled  prancings  when  a  Naskoron 
bullet  whistled  irritatingly  close.  She 
had  been  stolen  somehow  by  the  Arabs 
from  the  mountain  grazing  grounds  of 
the  village  of  Naxos,  the  home  of 
Paleides,  on  the  heights  of  Malasca. 

The  young  Sphakiote  saw  the  skir- 
mishing line  of  his  Jriends  falling  back 
by  degrees,  and  then  the  sudden  rush  for 
the  village.  He  was  aware,  too,  that 
the  Turks  had  come  up,  for  had  not  an 
officer  smitten  him  so  brutally  with  a 
leathern  whip,  as  he  passed,  as  to  make 
him  grind  his  teeth  with  rage  and  pain  ? 
That  blow  did  not  go  without  a  swift 
avenging,  however,  for  as  it  happened  it 
was  this  very  officer  who  fell  under  the 
dagger  of  Andrew  Kagodes. 

"  Why  don't  they  advance  in  force  ?  " 
wondered  Paleides  to  himself,  and  as  he 
asked  the  mental  question,  he  scrutinised 
the  Turkish  line,  and  noticed,  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  many  of  the  men  were  firing 
up  the  hill,  and  southwards.  And  then 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been 
bound  to  the  horse,  hope  was  kindled  in 
his  breast.  He  had  never  anticipated 
rescue  from  the  scanty  following  of 
Kagodes.  He  had  seen  before  him  death 
by  impalement,  or  by  burning,  after  his 
mind  and  body  had  been  tortured  by  all 
manner  of  nameless  indignities.  And 
yet  that  prospect  of  horror  affected  him 
possibly  less  than  the  thought  of  Theta, 
left  a  maiden-widow,  of  her  grief  and 
anguish,  of  her  possibly  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  fiendish  barbarians  in  whose 
clutches  he  himself  was.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  great  bitterness.  And  now  there  was 
a  ray  of  light  shed  on  the  darkness  of 
this  mental  scene.  Surely,  the  Sphakiotes 
must  be  out  in  numbers  on  the  war- 
path, having  wind  of  his  danger,  or  of 
the  attack  on  Naskoron,  or  to  avenge 
the  impudent  Moslem  raid  into  their 
rock -fortresses  of  freedom.  As  he  was 
desperately  speculating  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation,  the  horse,  the 
fleet-footed  Stella,  moved  round  so  that 
he  was  able  to  look  towards  the  heights. 
To  his  great  joy,  he  saw  the  bonnets  of 
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the  Sphakiotes  peeping  out  here  and 
there  among  the  rocks  as  they  advanced 
cautiously  along  by  cliff  and  boulder. 
And  now,  at  one  point  and  another  of 
the  crags,  could  be  seen  a  flash  and  puff 
of  smoke,  and  here  and  there  a  Turk  or 
Benghazi  Arab  might  be  observed  to 
throw  up  his  arms  and  fall  all  of  a  heap, 
or  else  stagger  to  the  rear,  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  comrade.  It  was  dis- 
tant work,  but  Paleides  knew  his  brother 
hill-men,  and  that  they  would  keep  the 
Turks  too  well  occupied  to  permit  of 
their  pursuing  the  men  of  Naskoron. 

Cilad  as  he  was  at  this  embarrassment 
of  his  captors,  he  knew  it  might  have 
awkward  results  for  himself,  and  a  thrill 
went  through  his  magnificent  frame  as 
he  realised  that  the  Turks  might  make 
short  work  of  their  prisoner  if  driven  to 
hasten  flight. 

He  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  con- 
jecture. The  Turks  and  Arabs  were 
very  much  exposed  where  they  stood, 
while  the  Sphakiotes  had  all  the  advan- 
tage provided  by  the  abundant  cover  of 
the  crags,  which  formed  the  lower  of  the 
heights  of  Malasca.  Sulphur  Bey  gave 
the  command  to  fall  back  in  good  order 
on  Naskoron.  his  object  being  to  give 
his  men  shelter  and  a  more  defensible 
position.  As  soon  as  the  troops  began 
to  execute  this  manoeuvre,  it  was  ob- 
serve 1  by  the  sharp-eyed  hill-men,  who 
in  their  tiirn  began  to  advance,  and 
come  nearer  to  ^^  here  Paleide^  lay  bound 
on  the  mare  Stella.  More  than  once  the 
Sphakiote  noticed  that  Sulphur  Bey 
looked  meditatively  at  him  as  if  un- 
certain what  course  to  pursue.  At  last 
the  Turkish  commander's  mind  must 
have  been  made  up,  for  he  said,  loud 
enough  for  his  prisoner  to  hear,  to  an 
ofiicer,  who  stood  at  his  saddle  bow  : 

"  You'll  want  that  horse,  Mustapha — 
it  may  come  in  useful,  if  we  have  to 
make  a  bolt  of  it  to  the  coast.  So  go 
and  blow  that  Sphakiote  dog's  brains 
out.  My  fellows  meant  to  roast  him  to- 
night, but  the  time  is  too  short  for  such 
luxuries.  Go  and  finish  him  off,  and 
I'll  let  you  have  a  first-rate  horse  cheap." 

Mustapha  Bey  was  not  loth  to  carry 
out  this  infamous  suggestion,  or  com- 
mand.    He   strode  nonchalantlv    to  the 


sapling  to  which  Stella  was  tethered, 
and  gazed  with  a  cruel,  mocking  leer 
down  into  the  eyes  of  the  Sphakiote 
youth. 

"  Your  last  hour  has  come,  dog  of  a 
Sphakiote,*'  he  said.  **  Your  brains  will 
be  upon  the  grass  in  a  few  moments." 

**  Coward  !  "  hissed  Paleides,  between 
his  teeth.  "  If  my  hands  and  feet  were 
unbound,  I  would  make  short  work  of 
you.  But  you  Turks  are  base,  foul 
villains.  You  war  on  boys  and  old  men, 
on  women,  on  the  tethered  captive." 

**  Feel  that.  Giaour,'  cried  the  angry 
Turk,  and  he  pressed  against  the  side  of 
the  temple  of  Paleides  the  muzzle  of  his 
heavy  revolver.  "  How  do  you  like  it  ? 
You  are  looking  your  last  on  the  blue 
sky  and  the  mountains.  Think  of  that." 
And  the  ruffian  gloated  in  imagination 
over  what  he  conceived  must  be  the  utter 
misery  of  his  victim. 

"  Have  you  any  fair  Cretan  or  Spha- 
kiote sweetheart,"  he  went  on,  '*  to  whom 
Mustapha  Bey  can  be  bearer  of  your  last 
love  greetings  ?     Think  !  " 

Paleides  thought  of  Theta,  and  w^hile 
his  eyes,  despite  that  cold  steel  pressed 
against  his  temple,  looked  with  stern 
contempt  straight  up  at  the  ignoble 
enemy,  his  heart  uttered  its  prayer  to 
God  that  she  might  be  spared  the  awful 
misery  which  had  come  on  so  many 
Christian  women  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crescent  foemen  of  the  Cross.  Then 
somehow,  in  spite  of  that  revolver-muzzle 
against  his  head,  a  strange  confidence 
took  possession  of  him. 

"  Think  of  death,  Cretan  dog !  "  said 
the  Turk. 

"Think  of  it  yourself,  dog  of  a  Moslem," 
retorted  I'aleides,  "for,  of  a  truth,  you 
will  die  first  1  " 

It  may  have  been  astonishment  at  the 
young  Sphakiote's  assurance,  or  a  pre- 
monition of  unusual  peril,  for  the  Turk 
let  the  hand  that  held  the  revolver  fall, 
and  looked  round.  It  was  a  fatal  moment 
for  him.  A  bullet  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced body  of  the  Sphakiotes  pierced 
his  brow,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  startled  steed  which  bore  his  intended 
victim. 

"  Thank  God  1  "  said  Paleides,  under 
his  breath  ;  and  even  as  he  spoke  another 
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strands  of 


d  Stella !  "  cried 


bullet  ploughed  througli  the  halter  which 
held  Stella,  and  the  ho 
in  alarm,  broke  the  re 
ttie  rope,  and  was  free. 

"  Away,  away,  my  g 
Paleides,  to  the  mare. 

But  she  needed  no  bidding.  She  had 
resented  being  torn  from  the  grassy 
ground  around  Naxos,  scant  though  tJie 
herbage  was.  She  remembered  her  stall 
in  the  mountain  stable.  So  she  was  o(I 
and  away.  It  was  like  that  famous  ride 
of  the  Cossack  helman,  or  that  other 
flight  of  the  charger  of  Mamilius  at  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 
Stella  heeded  neither  friend  nor  foe.  She 
made  for  her  mountain  iiorti 
stopped  her;  the  whistle 
■of  them  only  hastened  her 
.  Nor  did  the  wolves 
from  the  forest  chec-k  her 
furious  flight  Like  the 
Tuscan  leader  s  horse  — 


whirlwind     op 

And  left  the     o]  es 
behind." 


No  bullets 


Stella  did  not  draw  rein  till  she  stood  at 
her  stall  door  in  the  hill  hamlet  of  Naxos, 
amid  cries  of  "Paleides!  "  from  women, 
old  men,  and  children.  The  Sphakiote 
was  speedily  set  at  liberty,  and  in  a  few 
words  relieved  the  anxiety  which  his 
abrupt  and  strange  advent  had  aroused. 


DOWN   FROM    THE   HEIGHTS. 

TEN  days  have  passed  since  the  skir- 
mish of  the  Relimo  stream,  and 
there  is  being  held  a  great  council 
of   Sphakiote    chiefs    in    the    village    of 
Naxos,  and  the  place  of  deliberation  is 
the  hall  of  the  ancestral  home  of  Paleides. 
Though  the  Cres- 


^ 


cent  had  floated 
for  so  many  < 
luries  in  tyranny 
and  triumph  over 
lands    of 
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Crete,  no  Moslem  had  ever  dared,  except 
with  gait  of  cringing  courtesy,  to  pass 
the  threshold  of  this  Sphakiote  home. 
On  its  walls  were  artistically  arranged 
the  trophy  of  many  a  chase  and  ^  a 
collection  of  weapons  rich  in  silver 
embossing  and  richer  still  in  their  rarity 
and  antiquity.  Happily,  perhaps,  for 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  hall,  Faleides 
knew  nothing  of  the  money  value  to  the 
collector  of  those  souvenirs  of  his  war- 
like forbears.  Seated  at  the  top  of  this 
hall  were  some  dozen  Sphakiote  headmen, 
while  the  body  of  the  room  was  filled 
with  the  immediate  friends  and  followers 
of  each.  In  its  way  this  assembly  bore 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  that 
gathering  to  meet  Montrose  at  which 
the  famous  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Scott's 
romance  was  an  interested  auditor. 

The  assembly  was  gathered  to  hear  an 
announcement  of  importance  made  by 
Alexis,  a  Sphakiote  headman,  who  had 
been  on  an  exceedingly  perilous  mission 
to  the  coast  through  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts.    He  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Sphakiotes,  warriors  of  the  Cretan 
mountains,  one  great  piece  of  good  news, 
the  rumour  of  which  has  already  reached 
you,  1  can  confirm  because  I  can  testify 
to  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes. 
Soldiers  who  wear  the  uniform  of  George, 
King  of  the  Hellenes,  are  now  in  Crete. 
By  this  time  they  number  four  thousand 
men,  under  excellent  ofBcers,  and  they 
possess  artillery  and  munitions  of  war. 
The  gallant  \'assos  commands  them.  I 
have  been  with  him,  talked  with  him.  But 
yesterday  morning  I  pressed  the  hand  of 
the  deliverer,  and  he  heard  with  grief  and 
rage  of  the  perils  which  encompass  the 
monastery  of  the  rock-ciest  of  Aglaia, 
though  he  rejoiced  much  when  I  told  him 
how  good  and  competent  a  leader  their 
good  Father,  the  Monk  Jotham,  is  in  the 
hour  of  extremity,  and  that  those  filthy 
wolves  of  Turks,  under  Mukka  Pacha, 
and  Sulphur  Bey,  have  in  him  more  than 
their  match  in  skill  and  resource.  Yet,  as 
we  know  from  tlie  yout  »  (jeorgios,  who 
came  unscathed  through  the  lines  of  the 
Moslem,  our  friends  are  very  short  of  pro- 
visions, despite  what  they  did  at  the 
beginning  to  help  themselves,  and  their 
ammunition  is  nearly  exhausted.    Vassos 


canaot  spare  many  troops  from  the  coast, 
dire  as  the  necessity  is;  but  he  has  sent 
two  companies,  with  three  Maxim  guns, 
and  they  are  now  at  Andros.  Between 
us  and  them  is  a  battalion  of  Turkish 
troops,  with  a  body  of  Bashi-Bazouks, 
which  hold  the  course  of  the  Gela  stream 
at  Lolamo,  and  so  block  our  junction 
with  each  other,  and  also  the  mouth  of 
the  eastern  ravine  leading  to  Aglaia.  It 
is  now  mid-day,  and  Captain  Philippos, 
who  leads  the  Greek  troops,  proposes  a 
combined  attack  on  Lolamo.  What  do 
you  say  ?     Shall  it  be  so  ?  " 

Faleides  sprang  to  his  feet.  **Yes, 
Sphakiotes,  yes  !  "  he  cried.  "  There  is 
no  need  for  deliberation.  Though  why 
not  now,  good  Alexis  ?  Why  wait,  while 
so  many  dear  to  us  are  in  direst  peril  ?  ** 

"  You  speak  as  you  feel,"  said  an  aged 
headsman.  '*  You  are  young,  and  one, 
who  is  as  the  apple  of  your  eye,  is  held 
within  the  walls  of  Aglaia*s  monastery. 
But  we  have  need  of  all  our  men  when 
we  attack  Mukka  Pacha's  forces,  and 
by  daylight  we  should  lose  many  at 
Lolamo." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Alexis.  "  We  shall 
know  how  to  manage  a  surprise ;  and 
think  of  it,  Paleides,  we  shall  be  among 
them  with  the  cold  steel,  and  those 
who  run  must  pass  by  Andros,  and  on 
the  road  they  will  meet  the  bayonets  of 
Philippos.  It  will  be  a  butchery.  Con- 
sider that,  Paleides." 

Though  Alexis  lingered  almost  lovingly 
on  the  word  "  butchery,"  he  roused  no 
opposing  sentiment  in  the  breasts  of  any 
who  heard  him.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Sphakiotes  had  been 
sorely  tried  by  seeing  before  their  eyes  in 
the  fields  below,  whenever  they  visited 
them,  so  many  evidences  of  the  appalling 
cruelty  and  barbarity  and  vileness  of  the 
minions  of  Abdul  Hamid  II. 

So  thus  it  was  arranged,  and  that 
afternoon  towards  sundown  the  Spha- 
kiotes of  Naxos  and  of  other  mountain 
hamlets  in  its  neighbourhood,  began  to 
move  rapidly  down  upon  Lolamo.  Their 
military  cohesion  was  somewhat  loose, 
resembling  tliat  of  the  Highland  clans  of 
Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  men  grouped  themselves  around  one 
and  another  fighting  leader  in  smaller  or 
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larger  bodies,  as  tlic  1  'ader  happened  tf) 
be  of  repute  for  valour  and  prowess,  or 
enjoyed  hereditary  distinction. 

About  eleven  oclock,  as  silently  and 
dexterously  they  were  closing  id  upon 
Lolamo  in  a  semi-circular  formation, 
Paleides,  with  whom  was  the  fleet-footed 
Georgi OS,  observed  to  his  utter  consterna- 
tion that  the  Turkish  camp  was  all  a-tir. 
Torches  were  flickering  all  over  the 
township   of    Lolamo.     Evidently    the 


the  Bashi-Fiazouk  disguise  which  had 
brought  him  safely  out  of  Aglaia,  and 
sped  forward  towards  Lolamo. 

The  Sphakiotes,  but  for  their  desire  to 
be  in  action,  were  not  altogether  sorry 
for  the  enforced  rest  after  their  long  night 


march.  Still,  it  i 
ing  for  Paleides  a 
.A.fter  half -an 
rushing  into  their 
upon  the  turf  in  i 


^v<,->» 


an  impatient  wait- 
id  some  of  them, 
hour,  Georgios  came 
midst,  and  sank  down 
n  attitude  of  profound 
distress. 

"  Speak,   Geor- 
gios !      They   are 
expecting    us,    is 
that      so  ? " 
^       _     psked  Pale- 
Well, 


Moslems  were  up  and  very  \vide-awake. 
Were  they  on  the  alert  and  waiting  for 
the  Sphakiotes  ?  Had  thev  been  warned  ? 
Paleides  at  once  despatclied  two  or  three 
of  his  fastest  runners  to  inform  the  other 
Sphakiote  commanders.  The  leaders 
promptly  met  in  anxious  conversation, 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  greatly 
daring  Georgios  into  Lolamo  to  discover 
what  was  afoot.  Swift  as  a  sleuth- 
hound,  and  wily  as  one  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  Red  Indians,  the  jouth  donned 


ihey  shall 
taste  our 
quality  all 
the  same. 
Therefore, 
don't  be  down-bearted,  my  friend." 

Georgios  shook  his  head,  and,  in  '.,a 
voice  broken  with  emotion,  told  his  tale. 
"  They  have  taken  Father  Nestor," 
said  he,  "and  unless  he  denies  the  Faith 
and  becomes  a  Mahometan  they  are  going 
to  burn  him  alive  in  the  middle  of 
Lolamo.  They  swear  they  will  light  up 
the  town  with  him.  And  he  will  surelv 
be  a  martyr." 

"  Is    Aglaia     taken,     then  ? "    asked 
Paleides,  breathing   hard,  and  thinking 
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of  Theta.  The  strong  mountaineer's  heart 
seemed  to  himself  as  ready  to  burst. 

"  I  think  not  from  what  I  hear,"  said 
Georgios ;    "but,  O  Pale  ides,  I  am  not 


»» 


sure. 

"  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,"  said  Theta's 
Sphakiote  lover  grimly,  recovering  a 
savage  self  possession ;  "it  will  go  ill 
with  the  Moslem  who  crosses  my  path 
to-night  when  we  charge  home.  Do  they 
know  of  our  approach,  Georgios  ?  ** 

"  No,  I  trow  not,"  said  the  swift-footed 
one,  "  else  surely  they  would  have  no 
time  for  the  burning  of  our  good  Father 
Nestor !  " 

"  Then,  Alexis,  we  will  go  forward  as 
quickly  as  we  can,  and  we  shall  catch 
these  ruffians  when  their  whole  mind  is 
bent  on  the  base  murder  of  one  of  the 
noblest  men  who  ever  breathed  the  air  of 
Crete." 

"You  all  agree  to  the  counsel  of 
Paleides  ?  "  asked  Alexis. 

"  We  all  agree."  murmured  the  other 
Sphakiote  chiefs. 

"  Then  let  our  battle  cry  when  the 
time  comes  be  '  Father  Nestor!  *  Now, 
forward." 


VI. 


THE    MARTYR  S    PYRE. 

THE  Sphakiotes  were  more  hopeful 
than  ever  now  of  taking  the  Turks 
in  Lolamo  by  surprise.  The  long- 
ing to  gaze  on  the  martyrdom  of  a  priest 
would  surely  draw  every  Turk  as  near  as 
he  could  possibly  get  to  the  central  point 
of  interest.  Probably  the  very  sentinels 
themselves  would,  through  curiosity, 
cruelty,  and  Moslem  zeal,  neglect  to 
watch  very  strenuously  the  approach  to 
the  town.  Still,  their  foes  were  in  one 
sense  wide-awake,  and  Alexis  thought  it 
wise  to  send  Georgios  again  northwards, 
but  this  time  to  the  Greeks,  under  Cap- 
tain Philippos,  bidding  them  press  on 
from  Andros  to  Lolamo,  by  the  Gela  road, 
as  swiftly  and  rapidly  as  possible. 

And  Father  Nestor  ?  Where  was  he  at 
this  moment  ?  He  was  standing,  his 
hands  and  feet  bound  in  cruel  wooden 
stocks,  against  the  wall  of  a  house  look- 
ing out  on  the  market  square  of  Lolamo. 
In    this    dwelling   there  were  carousing 


and  smoking  cigarettes  the  Turkish  com- 
mander, Aghiz  Bey,  and  some  dozen 
officers  of  regular  and  irregular  Moslem 
troops.  They  were  jesting  about  the 
martyrdom,  to  which  they  were  looking 
forward  as  to  some  excellent  treat.  The 
hour  of  midnight  was  fast  approaching, 
when  the  ghastly  crime  was  to  be 
achieved,  and  they  were  speculating  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  priest's  forswear- 
ing the  Cross  and  bowing  down  before 
the  Crescent  at  the  last  moment.  He 
had  but  to  mutter  what  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
in  a  well-known  poem,  calls  : 

"  A  formula  easy  to  patter," 

acknowledging  the  Arab  impostor  as  the 
prophet  of  God,  and  the  agony  and  pain 
of  death  by  burning  would  be  spared 
him. 

Aghiz  Bey  and  two  or  three  Bashi- 
Bazouk  officers  went  out  to  see  if  the 
good  Father  showed  any  sign  of  aposta- 
tising. There  were  gathered  round  the 
priest  of  Naskoron  a  rabble  of  Mahome- 
tan boys,  women,  and  men,  hurling  at 
him  every  indignity  of  word  and  deed. 
Much  that  they  said  is  irreproducible  in 
these  pages.  Seven  Dials  in  its  worse 
days  could  probably  not  have  approached 
that  torrent  of  foulness  in  quantity  and 
quality  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 
Behind  the  crowd  the  martyr-expectant 
could  have  seen,  if  he  had  cared  to  use 
the  opportunities  afforded  occasionally 
by  its  movements,  the  finishing  touches 
being  put  to  the  lofty  pyre,  which  was 
to  consume  a  holy  man,  and  to  light  up 
the  neighbouring  hills  wj^h  a  hideous 
glare,  a  midnight  mockery  of  the  hopes 
of  Christian  Crete. 

But  Father  Nestor  did  not  see.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  but  his  lips  moved 
slightly  in  prayer.  He  was  absorbed  in 
devotion,  and  heeded  not  the  mocking 
crowd,  only  so  far  as,  in  imitation  of  his 
Redeemer,  he  prayed  for  them  as  well  as 
for  those  friends  who  were  so  tenderly 
devoted  to  him.  Indeed,  he  was  not  un- 
happy, but  rather  thankful  that  the 
grace  of  martyrdom  seemed  to  be  within 
his  reach.  And  as  his  thoughts  and 
aspirations  ran  thus,  he  was  suddenly 
shaken  rudely  by  Aghiz  Bey. 

"  Dog    of    a    Christian  !  "    cried    the 
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Turkish  commanfler.  "  In  five  minutes 
from  now  we  will  roast  you  like  a  pig, 
if  you  will  not  at  once,  become  a 
Mahometan.  Say,  which  shall  it  be — 
death  or  the  acceptance  of  our  Prophet  ?" 

"  f    have    alreadj     m  de    my    answer 
Aghiz  Bey.     I  am  a  Chr    t  an  pr  est   and 
shall  die  a  Chr  st    n    p   e  t      Ho 
I  am  to    die  I  reck    1  ttle    but  that 
I  die  a  Christ  an 

His  answer    nfur  nted  the  Muss  1 
man    mob,    md      t 


the  dimensions  of  the  turbulent  throng, 
that  Aghiz  Bey  grew  alarmed  lest  he  and 
his  brother  officers  should  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  moie  refined  cruelty 
of  the  promised  bonfire. 

S  lence  ch  Idren  of  the  Prophet !  " 
he  shouted  You  cannot  all  d  ink  the 
fithy  Giaour's 
blood  and  so 
some  vould  go 
to  bed  V  th  their 
Moslem     thirst 


■  Ncsti^r  u-as  led  th. 


broke  forth  into  screams  and  yells  of 
wildest  anger,  uttering  its  not  unfamiliar 
formula  when  in  a  state  of  bestial  passion  : 

"We'll  drink  his  blood,  we'll  drink  his 
blood ! " 

Their  excitement  was  so  great,  and 
was  so  plainly  shared  by  the  soldiery  and 
the  Bashi-Bazoiiks,  who  Jielpnd  to  swell 


unquenched  ;  but  you  can  all  see  him  roast 
like  a  pig,  if  you  go  and  stand  in  a  circle 
round  the  pyre,  which  is  now  ready." 

With  that  he  made  a  signal,  and  two 
soldiers  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
came  up  and  received  their  chief's  com- 
mands. Father  Nestor  was  taken  out  of 
the  stocks  and  led  through  the  mass  of 
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jeering,  m.eking,  ugly  faces,  straight  to 
the  huire  piie  of  j:»g>  and  brushwood. 
Oil  haiTpenei.  ai  that  time,  to  be  a 
scarce  roniirjodity  in  Lolamo,  or  the 
w.»:»3ei:  rnziDLiftibles  would  have  been 
sai jTE-tef  -vrizh  it. 

Faiim  Nes-tcc  went  forward  to  his  ex- 
pene-f  5>:'=i  with  a  light  step  and  com- 
p:>i-»-f  ijr.     Tne  sweet  tranquillity  of  his 
far*  -wi^  in  striking  contrast  with  those 
rr^nzj^  pcjsiognomies,  distorted  as  they 
^c»  TTttiL  every  evil  display  of  human 
The  two  soldiers,  when  they  had 
rsii±j*l      their      destination,      roughly 
fri^ze-f  their  Wctim  up  over  the  timber, 
sril  plained  him  on  a  rude  platform  of 
w.roi  which  they  had  erected  round   a 
Lgcz.  stout  post,  previously  fixed  firmly 
in  the  middle   of   the    square.     To   this 
po=t    they     bound     him,   leaving,   how- 
ever, his   arms   and  hands  free.     Those 
hands  he  now  clasped  in  prayer,  lifting 
his  eyes  heavenwards,  while  the  whole 
tumultuous   body   of  men,   women,  and 
children,    soldiers     and    Bashi-Bazouks, 
feasted  their  eyes  on  him,  gloating  over 
the  thought  of  his  probable  distress  of 
mind.     And  then  there  fell  upon  them  a 
great  silence  of  strained  attention.  They 
eagerly  waited  the  order  of  Aghiz  Bey, 
who,  cigarette   in   hand,  and  surrounded 
by  a  mocking  group  of  his  subordinates, 
was  standing    in   the  space  which  had 
been  cleared  in  front  of  Father  Nestor. 
The  silence  was  well-nigh  audible,  and 
he  had  just  taken  the  little  roll  of  tissue- 
paper-swathed  tobacco  from  between  his 
lips,  that  he  might  the  better  open  them 
to  give  the  fell  command,  when  a  roar  of 
musketry  burst  upon  the  astonished  ears 
of    the     multitude.      Volley     followed 
volley,  and  then,  from  many  a  score  of 
Sphakiote     throats,     was     heard     that 
strange,  veird  war-cry : 

*'  Father  Nestor !  Father  Nestor  !  " 
And  so  the  mountaineers  charged  in  to 
a  slaughter  grim  and  great.  Bayonet, 
sword,  and  dagger  worked  remorselessly 
amid  the  astonished  Turks,  and  the  cold 
gleam  of  the  steel  was  streaked  with  the 
red  tide  of  the  oppressors'  blood.  Many 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers  and  Bashi- 
Bazouks  rushed  for  their  arms,  and  rallied 
under  Aghiz  Bey,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  square. 


Paleides,  who  was  in  the  very  van  of 
the  fight,  was  making  straight  for  the 
priest,  when  three  Bashi-Bazouks,  notic- 
ing his  goal,  made  a  great  effort  to  check 
his  onrush  while  a  fourth  should  dispatch 
the  victim,  who  appeared  about  to  escape 
the  fate  which  had  impended  over  him. 
The  young  Sphakiote  divined  their  inten- 
tion. Though  the  battle  fury  was  upon 
him,  and  the  thought  of  Theta  possibly 
dead,  or  a  prey  to  horrors  which  had 
made  him  shudder  and  turn  sick  at  their 
very  suggestion  to  his  fancy  during  that 
night's  march,  nerved  his  arm  and 
hardened  his  heart  to  prodigies  of 
slaughter,  yet  he  had  that  clear  eye  for 
battle  incident  which  is  the  gift  of  the 
bom  leader.  One  Bashi-Bazouk  he 
brained  with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle, 
smashing  the  stock  with  the  violence  of 
that  desperate  impact ;  another  he  felled 
with  one  blow  of  his  massive  fist ;  while 
the  third,  by  a  deft  and  dexterous  move- 
ment, he  caught  by  the  ankles,  and 
swinging  him  up  in  the  air  as  though  he 
had  been  a  mere  feather-weight  doll, 
Paleides  brought  the  Moslem  head  down 
upon  a  timber  log  with  a  crashing, 
deadly  thud.  The  next  moment  he  was 
alongside  Father  Nestor.  Even  now, 
after  exploits  which  savoured  more  of 
deeds  related  of  Achilles  or  Hercules,  or 
other  warriors  of  poem  and  fable,  than 
of  the  achievements  of  real  life,  he  was 
almost  too  late.  The  arm  of  the  fourth 
Bashi-Bazouk  was  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
barbarian's  hand  glittered  a  long,  dan- 
gerous-looking poignard,  when  the  wrist 
of  that  ann  v^as  suddenly  twisted,  and 
the  deadly  weapon  dropped  harmless 
from  the  tortured  hand.  Then  Paleides 
bent  swiftly  his  huge  body,  and  in 
another  moment  the  Bashi-Bazouk  was 
flying  over  his  back,  to  come  down  with 
a  broken  neck  on  the  rough  paving-stones 
of  the  square.  His  dagger  served  for  the 
quick  release  of  the  priest ;  who,  the 
instant  he  was  free,  thought  first,  not  of 
his  rescuer,  nor  of  the  imminent  peril  he 
had  escaped,  but  of  his  cruel  persecutors. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  '*  pray  check  this 
carnage,  if  it  be  possible.  My  heart 
bleeds  to  see  it ;  and  you — you  are 
covered  from  head  to  foot  in  blood 
splashes." 
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"  They  have  brought  it  on  themselves, 
Father,"  replied  Paleides,  abashed  and 
crest-fallen  for  the  moment.  **  But  I  can 
do  nothing  now.  The  Sphakiote  blood 
is  up,  and  this,  you  know,  is  war." 

"Yes,  my  son,  it  is  war,  war,  war," 
said  the  priest,  sadly.  **  That  I  see  and 
hear  plainly." 

**  But  tell  me,  my  good  Father,"  cried 
the  Sphakiote,  impatient  for  information, 
which  would  clear  away  the  horrible 
doubt  which  oppressed  his  heart,  "  what 
of  Theta,  my  Theta  ?  Is  she  safe  ?  Tell 
me.     Has  Aglaia  fallen  ?  " 

**  No,  my  son.  For  aught  I  know, 
Theta  is  safe  and  Aglaia  has  not  fallen  ; 
but  those  whom  the  monastery  shelters 
are  in  sore  straits,  and  unless  help  arrives 
to  them  very  speedily,  I  dare  not  think 
of  the  fate  that  may  befall  them  at  the 
hands  of  Mukka  Pacha  and  Sulphur 
Bey." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  loud  Spha- 
kiote clieering,  and  from  the  north  side 
of  Lolamo  there  came  charging  at  the 
double,  into  the  square,  the  Greek  rein- 
forcements under  Captain  Philippos. 

"  We  have  blocked  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine  leading  to  Aglaia,"  said  Paleides, 
with  a  grim  laugh  ;  **  that  was  a  happy 
thought  at  the  very  last  moment,  before 
we  struck  home.  Not  many  Turks  will 
leave  Lolamo  alive  to-night  to  carry  the 
news  of  our  victory  to  Mukka." 

"  But  I  must  go  and  offer  spiritual 
succour  to  our  wounded,"  said  Father 
Nestor  ;  "  my  conscience  tells  me  I  have 
dallied  with  you  here,  my  son,  too  long 
already." 

"Go,  then,  good  Father,"  said  the 
young  man  ;  "  but  we  shall  want  to  hear 
your  story  in  council  directly." 

And  so  the  warrior  and  the  priest 
separated  for  a  while. 

VII. 

A   COUNCIL    OF   WAR. 

FOR  the  second  time  during  the  hours 
of  darkness  the  Sphakiotes  met  in 
council,  and  now  their  assembly 
was  increased  by  the  presence  of  Captain 
Philippos  and  his  subordinate  officers. 
The  Greek  commander,  the  official  repre- 
sentative on  the  spot  of  Colonel  Vassos, 


the  military  messenger  of  a  good  era  to 
come,  sent  by  that  greatly  daring  Prince 
of  the  Danish  Ro\al  line,  King  George 
of  Greece,  was  naturally  accorded  the 
chair  of  honour.  The  bright,  handsome 
uniforms  of  the  Greeks  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  elaborate  and  picturesque 
attire  of  the  Cretan  Highlanders.  There 
was  a  difference  in  physical  type  between 
the  neat,  showy  men  from  Athens  and 
the  simpler,  more  voluminously  gar- 
mented mountaineers.  On  the  whole, 
possibly,  in  a  rough  and  tumble  mfel^e, 
one  would  be  safer  with  half  a  dozen 
swarthy,  brawny  Sphakiotes  behind  one's 
back  than  with  half  a  dozen  Greeks  as 
one's  supporters.  Still,  those  troops  who 
wore  the  Hellenic  uniform  were  fine 
fellows  for  all  that,  full  of  fire  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Crete  from  an  appalling  and 
abominable  oppression. 

Captain  Philippos  said  little,  despite 
his  presidency  of  honour.  He  very  wisely 
thought  that,  in  a  strange,  wild  country 
of  glen  and  ravine,  those  who  knew  it 
most  intimately  would  be  the  shrewdest 
and  soundest  advisers  in  case  o*  imme- 
diate military  action.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  hear  Father  Nestor  as  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Aglaia.  The  priest 
was  somewhat  late  in  coming,  having 
been  detained  by  the  imperious  exi- 
gencies of  his  sacred  office  beside  more 
than  one  dying  Sphakiote.  That  last 
rally  of  Aghiz  Bey's  had  not  been  without 
its  deadly  consequences  for  certain  of  the 
warriors  of  the  hills. 

After  a  few  words  of  graceful  congratu- 
lation, Philippos  went  on : 

"Tell  us,  good  Father,  at  once,  how 
you  are  here  in  Lolamo,  and  how  it  fares 
with  ou»  fellow  Christians  of  Aglaia." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Father  Nestor,  "  my 
story  is  soon  told.  As  you  know,  three 
hundred  odd  men  under  the  Monk 
Jotham  have  been  blockaded  in  Aglaia 
for  some  days  past.  Our  position  was  so 
strong  that,  though  Mukka  Pacha  and 
Sulphur  Bey  were  in  overwhelming  force, 
we  could  have  defied  them  for  months 
but  for  three  things  :  We  fled  to  that 
city  of  refuge  so  hurriedly  that,  despite 
all  our  subsequent  efforts  to  mend  matters, 
we     ran     short     of     ammunition     and 
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provisions,  and  then  the  Moslem  managed 
to  bring  a  gun  up  the  ravine.  With  this 
gun  they  had  nearly  succeeded  in  making 
a  practical  breach  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  monastery.  Yesterday  morning,  how- 
ever, my  brother,  the  Monk  Jotham, 
determined  that  a  sally  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  weapon. 
Andrew  Kagodes,  the  gallant,  much- 
respected  headman  of  Naskoron,  if  our 
pleasant,  goodly  village  any  longer 
exists,  commanded  the  party,  which  I 
accompanied,  lest  any  of  my  flock  should 
pass  away  without  the  aids  and  consola- 
tions of  the  Church.  It  was  a  fierce,  fell 
fight,  and  Kagodes  demeaned  himself 
right  gallantly.  Our  brave  fellows 
nearly  had  the  gun,  but  the  foe.nen,  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  forced  them 
back,  bearing  the  now  sorely  wounded 
Kagodes  with  them.  I  should  have 
escaped,  but  that  I  saw  the  lad  Zipha — 
you  know  him,  Paleides  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  Father,  I  know  him  well." 

"  Zipha  had  been  stricken  down,  and 
lay  a  little  apart  where  he  had  dragged 
himself.  How  could  I  leave  him  to  die 
without  the  last  rites  of  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church  ?  " 

"  And  so  you  were  taken,  good 
Father  ?  "  asked  Captain  Philippos. 

"And  so  I  was  taken,  and  Mukka 
Pacha  sent  m**  down  as  a  gift,  a  tooth- 
some morsel  for  the  maw  of  Aghiz  Bey, 
who  was  known  even  among  the  Turks 
for  his  ravening  hatred  against  the 
Church." 

"  Well,  anyhow,"  said  Alexis,  "  the 
maw  of  Aghiz  will  champ  no  more 
morsels  of  any  kind.  1  heard  his  skull 
crack  like  a  walnut  under  the  butt  end 
of  the  rifle  of  one  of  my  Spakiotes." 

"  Aglaia  may  have  been  stormed  by 
now,**  groaned  Paleides. 

"  I  hope  not,  I  think  not,  my  son,** 
said  Father  Nestor.  "  Before  I  left  the 
camp  of  the  beseigers,  I  knew  that  by  a 
desperate  rally  of  our  friends,  the  attempt 
of  the  Moslem  to  enter  the  monastery 
with  them  had  been  foiled.  If  the  strong- 
hold had  fallen  subsequently,  I  should 
have  heard  of  it  in  Lolamo.  Aghiz,  if 
such  news  had  come  to  him,  would 
assuredly  have  told  it  to  me  for  the 
torment  of  my    mind.     But   it  did  not 


occur  to  him  even  to  invent  such  a  story, 
for  which  I  am  thankful  ;  for  though  I 
might  have  suspected  it  to  be  false,  it 
would  yet  have  tried  me  more  than 
aught  else  I  was  called  upon  to  suffer. 
Still,  if  help  come  not  to  them  speedily, 
they  must  succumb.  It  may  be  this 
morning  ;  it  may  be  to-morrow  ;  it  may 
be  the  day  after.** 

**  Then  let  us  be  gone  at  once,"  cried 
Paleides,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  laying 
hold  on  his  rifle,  he  brandished  it  aloft. 

"The  English,"  put  in  Captain  Philip- 
pos, *'  have  a  proverb,  which  runs,  *  The 
more  haste,  the  worse  speed.'  Now, 
my  fellows  and  yours,  for  the  most 
part,  have  fallen  asleep  through  sheer 
weariness.  What  I  propose  is  that  we 
let  them  sleep  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and,  indeed,  that  we  our  ourselves  follow 
their  excellent  example.  We  shall  all 
then  be  in  battle  fettle  for  the  stiff  uork 
before  us,  and  we  can  deliver  our  attack 
then,  so  I  am  given  to  understand,  not 
so  very  long  after  dawn.  Signor  Paleides 
can  see  to  it  that  the  sentries  are  duly 
posted.     Is  that  your  wish,  gentlemen  ?  ** 

A  murmur  of  assent  came  from  the 
assemblage. 

"  Then  our  deliberations  are  at  an  end,'* 
said  Captain  Philippos,  and  rising  with 
easy  grace,  he  withdrew,  followed  by  his 
officers.  And  soon  the  Cretan  and  Greek 
fighting  men  were  deep  in  slumber,  all 
but  the  sentinels,  who  kept  weary  watch 
and  ward,  and  Paleides,  the  Sphakiote, 
who  tossed  uneasilv  on  a  rude  couch 
thinking  of  Theta. 

VIII. 

WHAT  THETA  SAW  IROM  THE  TURRET. 

AT  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
square-built  monf^stery  of  the  rock- 
crest  of  Aglaia  was  a  turret.  Each 
of  these  turrets  contained  a  commodious 
room,  with  large  jalousied  windows, 
which  looked  out  on  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  commanded  magnificent 
views  of  the  mountains,  glens,  valleys, 
and  plains  of  Crete,  and  even  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean. 

Dawn  was  just  touching  with  its  rosy 
fingers  the  snowy  mountain  tops,  though 
yet  the  rest  of  the  land  and  the  adjacent 
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sea  was  buried  in  the  shades  of  darkness. 
It  was  a  weird  and  lovely  phenomenon  for 
those  privileged  to  see  it.  Among  those 
who  did  so  was  Theta  Kagodes,  who  sat 
by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  father.  The 
Monk  Jotham,  who  was  not  only  priest 
and  warrior,  but  skilled  in  medicine 'as 
well,  had  seen  at  once  that  the  wounds 
of  the  headman  of  Naskoron  were  mortal, 
though  they  left  the  dying  man  in  full 
possession  of  his  consciousness  and  did 
not  forbid  the  hope 

that  his  life  might  ,    ^ 

last    for  a  day  or 


"  1  tr_i5t,  my  child,"  said  .-\ndrew, "  that 
a  fairer  day  is  soon  to  dawn  for  you  and 
Crete." 

Though  death  was,  as  he  was  well 
aware,  fast  to  close  in  on  him — had  he  not 
received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  and, 
in  addition,  had  not  the  Monk  Jotham, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  brave  man,  told 
him  the  whole  truth? — the  mind  of  the 
father  and  patriot  was  sorely  tried  for 
her  whom  he  was  to  leave  alone  in  tha 

world,  and  for  his  beloved  native  island. 

The  two  remained  in  silence  tor  a  time, 

and  they  were  both  praying.    As  bead 


For  the  second  time  they  met  in  Council. 


two.  By  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  Thela 
had  been  reading  aloud  to  her  father 
the  "  Miserere,"  and  the  "  De  Profundis." 
Now,  laying  down  her  book,  she  exclaimed 
at  the  beauty  of  those  roseate  hues  which 
gave  so  fairy-like  and  ravishing  a 
splendour  to  the  mountain  tops  and 
clothed  the  summit  of  Mount  Ida  with 
a  special  glory  of  its  own. 

"  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  father — 
the  sun  is  lighting  up  the  mountains," 
said  she. 

No.  6i.     April,  igoS. 


after  bead  passed  through  the  fingers  of 
Theta,  .\ndrew  Kagodes  saw,  and  his 
heart  sent  up  in  unison  the  same  entreaties 
which  ascended  from  his  daughter. 

"  I  would  that  there  was  not  this 
anxiety  about  Paleides,"  he  said.  "  Has 
naught,  Theta,  been  heard  of  him?  " 

"Nothing,  father,"  said  the  lovely 
maiden,  her  beauty  all  the  mor^  sweetly 
entrancing  for  being  transfused  with 
innocence  and  purity.  "But  then  we 
have  had  n  >  syllable  of  news  from  qia*.- 
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side  the  monastery  since  the  day  we  came 
here  from  Naskoron." 

She  was  silent,  and  the  father  knew, 
though  he  did  not  see  in  the  faint  light 
of  the  quickening  dawn,  that  tears  were 
welling  up  under  the  lids  of  his  daughter's 
eyes. 

"You  will  be  fatherless  as  well  as 
motherless,  my  dear  girl/'  he  said.  **  I 
do  hope  that  the  gallant  Sphakiote  may 
be  spared,  and  that  you  may  yet  be  the 
happy  housewife  in  his  mountain  home 
at  Naxos." 

Theta,  fearing  that  the  emotion  that 
possessed  her,  exhausted  as  she  was  by 
anxiety  and  weary  watching,  would  prove 
too  much,  got  up,  and  went  to  the  south- 
eastern turret,  to  gaze  on  those  mountains 
which  had  so  long  been  the  abode  of 
freedom. 

Something  moving  on  the  lofty  crag 
fascinated  her  gaze.  Was  it  a  mountain 
goat  ?  No ;  it  was  surely  a  man  in 
Sphakiote  costume.  Now  she  saw  him 
lean  forward — what  a  tiny  object  he 
looked,  to  be  sure,  at  this  distance ! — 
and  screening  himself  apparently  from 
observation  on  the  plateau  side,  he  rested 
what  must  be  a  telescope  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  and  closely  scrutinised  the  Turkish 
lines.  Then  rising  quickly,  he  ran  up  to 
a  point  of  rock,  and  Theta  saw  him 
wave  his  arms  as  if  in  joyful  signal  to 
men  some  distance  down  the  ravine. 
After  that  the  Sphakiote  himself  dis- 
appeared into  that  yawning  gulf  in  the 
mountain  mass.  Theta  wondered, 
and  in  her  wonder  lost  for  a  moment 
her  emotions  of  righteous  anger  and 
grief.  She  told  her  father  what  she  had 
seen. 

"  I  cannot  certainly  interpret,  my 
child,**  said  he,  "  but  perhaps  it  signifies 
that  our  good  friends  of  the  mountains 
are  coming  to  our  aid.  Alas !  it  may 
mean  that  they  are  spying  out  the  con- 
dition of  the  Turkish  camp,  so  as  to 
know  how  to  act  when  the  occasion  shall 
arise.  But  watch,  my  own  Theta,  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine  to  the  north-east. 
It  is  by  that  road  succour  must  come,  I 
ween,  if  it  comes  at  all.** 

Theta  obeyed  her  dying  father,  drawing 
a  low  stool  over  to  the  window  parapet. 
She    sat    down,    and    resting   her   head 


gracefully  on  one  arm,  she  gazed  intently 
down  at  the  ravine*s  mouth. 

"There  is  the  sentry,  father,'*  she  said, 
"  at  the  entrance  to  the  ravine.  He  would 
warn  the  camp  if  our  friends  were  coming. 
Ah  !  he  stops  in  his  walk  ;  he  sees  some- 
one. Alas  I  my  father,  it  is  nothing.  It 
is  only  a  Bashi-Bazouk,  and  he  is  going 
straight  up  to  the  sentry.  The  Turkish 
soldier  pauses ;  he  is  going  to  speak  to 
the  new  arrival.** 

Theta  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and 
shuddered  slightly. 

"What  is  it,  Theta?"  asked  Andrew 
Kagodes. 

"The  Bashi-Bazouk  stabbed  the  sen- 
try, father,  and  then  turned  and  ran  back 
into  the  pass,  oh !  so  quickly.  It  made 
me  think  of  Naskoron  and  of  Georgios. 
Yes  ;  the  sentry  appears  to  be  quite  dead, 
he  stirs  not." 

"  Move  not  your  eye  from  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine,  Theta.  Are  the  Sphakiotes 
yet  pouring  in  ?  "  asked  Andrew  Kagodes, 
anxiously. 

"  No,  father  ;  but  what  is  this  ?  There 
are  regular  troops  coming.  I  hope  they 
have  not  been  betrayed." 

"  Do  they  wear  fezzes  ?  " 

"  No,  father.  They  are  friends,  because 
they  have  begun  to  fire  at  the  Turks. 
And  they  are  using  such  queer  little 
machines.  The  Turks  are  going  down 
like  grass  under  the  scythe.  They  are 
lying  in  heaps  and  piles.  And  O,  father  ! 
there  is  one  who — yes,  I  cannot  be  wrong 
— it  is  Paleides !  Paleides,  dear  father, 
foremost  among  our  rescuers.  See !  O 
Paleides,  have  a  care  !  Almost  alone  he 
is  hewing  a  path  to  where  Sulphur  Bey 
is  trying  to  rally  the  Turks.  And  now  a 
gallant  band  of  Sphakiotes  are  support- 
ing him,  and  the  Turks  are  giving  way, 
father.  And  (),  thank  God  !  the  Bey  is 
down  and  Paleides  safe.  And,  look ! 
Our  garrison  is  sallying  out.  And  now 
the  Turks  are  all  in  flight  and  we  are 
saved,  father,  saved!"  And  the  girl 
turned  from  the  window,  flung  herself 
down  on  her  knees  at  his  bedside  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  happy  tears. 

But  in  another  moment  she  raised  her 
tear-stained,  glowing  face,  brushed  her 
hair  with  a  quick  impulsive  gesture  from 
her  brow  and  exclaimed,  "  Can  you  spare 
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me,  fath«r,  to  go  to  the  women's  apart- 
ment? Only  for  a  minute,  but  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  seen,"  and  the  blush  grew  deeper 
on  her  fair  cheek. 

"Certainly,  my  child,"  said  the  dying 
man,  and  a  gentle  smile  of  kindly  humour 
overspread  his  features.  But  when  she  had 
gone,  his  face  saddened,  and  he  sighed. 

"  I  would  fam  have  been 
at  mj  little  one  s  wedding 
but  Gods  will  be  done  '  [LilJllliiil 

|I1|IL 


"  You  must  take  care  of  her,  Paleides," 
said  Andrew  Kagodes.  "  I  am  sinking 
fast,  and  you  are  het  affianced  husband. 
Let  the  Monk  Jot  ham  celebrate  your 
nuptial  Mass." 

"  But  Father  Nestor  ?  "  asked  Paleides. 
"  Ah,"  said  Kagodes,  "  he  is  a  martyr, 
my  son.    The  Turks  took  him  yesterday. 
We  shall  never  see  him  more  ' 

But  he  IS  Willi  us   safe   and  here 
le  is        \nd  the  gentle  priest  entered 


^^^ 


Theta  gazed  intently  at  the 

Then  Theta  returned,  looking  the  more 
winsomefor  that  brief  moment  of  toilette; 
and  they  both  waited,  but  not  long.  Soon 
swift  footsteps  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
Paleides,  hot  and  blood-stained  from 
battle,  entered. 

"You  are  safe,  my  Theta.  I  would  be 
sure,  and  see  with  my  own  eyes," 

For  answer  she  fell  upon  his  breast. 


the  chamber  and 
welcomed 
bj  Theta  and 
her  father  as  one 
from  the  dead. 

\nd      the 

Greeks  have 

avine's  mouth.  come.  Crete 

will  be  free.  Oh, 

it  is  all  very  good,"  said  Kagodes. 

It  was  hard  for  Andrew  Kagodes  to  go  ■ 
now,  but  one  last  earthly  joy  was  his. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  greet  Paleides 
and  Theta  as  man  and  wife.  And  it  was 
Father  Nestor  who  married  them  and 
not  the  Monk  Jotham.  Over  the  i-hanges 
and  chances  of  that  new  life,  however, 
clings  still  the  dark  c u.ri,a,\.w -.n^  \.W.Kvi.VJiv^- 


IHe  Book 
lanA  its  Author  I 


I  THINK  the  philosopher,  and  certainly 
the  cynical  philosopher,  if  asked  to 
say  whether  Pope  was  right  in 
declaring  that  the  chief  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,  would  reply  that  in  our 
most  civilised  modern  States  the  chief 
study  of  mankind  is  not  so  much  his 
fellow-man  as  what  he  puts  on.  Collec- 
tively we  are  curious  about  modes  of  life 
passed  under  conditions  differing  from 
our  own,  and  we  have  a  kind  of  sneaking 
desire  to  penetrate  the  private  lives  of 
notable  men  and  women  ;  but  the  reading 
of  character  is  becoming  a  lost  art  and 
the  study  of  man  as  man  is  a  dying 
passion.  IndividuEiUy  we  are  vastly  more 
concerned  about  dress.  In  any  assembly 
of  disjinguished  and  well-dressed  people, 
which  is  the  more  observed— character 
and  its  exposition,  or  dress  and  its  imposi- 
tion ?  And  after,  which  claims  the  larger 
share  of  our  thought  and  our  conversa- 
tion ?  Needless  quite,  I  think,  is  it  to 
ask  which  gets  the  more  of  our  attention 
when  we  are  preparing  for  the  festivity. 
We  do  not  go  into  society  nowadays  for 
the  keen  play  of  wits,  the  smart  repartee, 
the  joy  of  intellectual  rivalry,  but  to 
admire  and  be  admired  for  the  perfection 
of  our  adornment.  Dress  is  the  supreme 
cult  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  history  of  dress  presents  especially 
two  curious  features,  diverse  and  yet 
closely  related.  These  are  the  incessant 
changes  imposed  by  restless  fashion 
and  the  cintinuity  of  general  types  that 
persist  in  spite  of  fashion's  vagaries. 
These  latter  are  most  frequently  seen  in 


adap'ations  of  original  simple  forms  to 
more  complex  conditions  of  life,  but  they 
are  also  found  in  singular  abundance  in 
n  the  form  of  mere  ornament, 
of  what  were  once  useful  features  of 
costume.  These  adaptations  and  sur- 
vivah  form  an  exmedingly  interesting 
and  engrossing  subject  of  study :  how 
engrossing,  anyone  may  ascertain  for 
himself  by  consulting  a  recently  published 
volume,  "  The  Heritage  of  Dress,"*  by 
Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb. 

Even  the  origin  of  dress  is  by  no  means 
quite  clear.  Was  it  first  adopted  as  a 
means  of  protection?  Mr.  Webb  shows 
that  some  quite  primitive  races  use 
clothing  in  cold  countries  and  others  do 
not,  and  that  in  hot  climates  the  same 
fact  is  to  be  observed.  Did  clothing  arise 
from  an  intuitive  feeling  of  modesty? 
Apparently  not,  at  least  in  al!  races,  since 
"  The  peasant  women  in  Egypt  are  per- 
fectly happy  so  long  as  their  faces  and 
the  backs  of  their  heads  are  co\'ered,  and 
it  is  considered  even  more  shameful  to 
expose  the  latter  than  the  former."  In 
other  words,  modesty  is  not  so  much  an 
intuition  as  an  acquired  habit.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  clothing  has  arisen 
from  ihe  play  of  much  the  same  natural 
causes  as  have  given  rise  to  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  many  birds — the  more  attrac- 
tive the  plumage,  the  more  assured  is  the 
mate,  and  thus  by  a  process  of  sexual 
selection  the  love  of  adornment  is  slowly 
developed.  Ornament — such  as  necklets, 
bracelets,  anklets,  seems  to  have  been 
the  true  origin  of  dress.  Many  primitive 
races  still  wear  no  other  clothing. 

Mr.  Webb's  book  takes  us  into  such 
curious  paths  as  the  origin  of  the  modem 

•  "The  Heritage  of  Dress:  Being  Notes  on 
the  History  and  Evolution  of  Clothes,"  by 
Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  .of  London;  with  ii  Plates  and  169 
Figuresin  tlie  text.    London  :  E.  Grant  Richards. 
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coat,  which  he  traces  back  to  the  shawl, 
the  first  simple  product  of  the  loom.  Sew 
two  edges  together  and  we  have  the 
tunic.  Drape  it  over  the  arms  and  we 
have  the  suggestion  of  sleeves.  Cut  the 
front  down  a  short  way  from  the  neck 
and  we  have  the  shirt.  To  fasten  up  this 
opening  after  it  has  been  slipped  over 
the  head  leads  in  time  to  buttons  and 
button  holes.     It  is  surprising  how  much 


the  origin  of  the  stripe  on  the  trouser 
leg?  It  "lakes  us  back  to  a  row  of 
buttons  which  were  once  used  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  breeches  when  these 
were  too  tight  for  the  foot  to  be  put 
through  them,  and  in  consequence  they 
had  to  be  undone  and  done  up  again 
along  the  side  of  the  leg.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  stripe  represents  a 
fold  of  cloth  that  in  some  cases  covered 
up  these  but- 


ting away  of  a  part  of  the  coat  skirt 
to  form  the  "  swallow-tail  ?  "  All  these 
features  of  modern  dress  are  traced  to 
their  probable  origins.  And,  besides, 
we  have  chapters  on  the  evolution  of 
the  hat,  of  the  glove,  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  of  petticoats  and  trousers.  As 
the  simple  shawl  is  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  coat,  so  Mr.  Webb  sees  in  it  tlie 
origin  aUo  by  gradual  modifications  of 
the  modern  petticoat  and  dress  skirt,  as 
well  as  modern   trousers.      Who  knows 


the  individual 
supplies  an  interesting  experiment  made 
by  Dr.  Flaccus  who,  by  questioning  a 
large  number  of  girls  on  their  relative 
preferences  for  different  articles  of  dress, 
ascertained  upon  comparing  results  that 
most  of  them  "put  shoes  first;  gloves 
came  very  close,  then  neckwear,  hats, 
underwear,  jewellery  and  ribbons."  It  is 
rather  disconcerting  to  discover  that 
women  give  more  consideration  to  their 
shoes  than  their  hats. 
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SHOWING     THE     ORIGIN     OF     THE     MODERN 
DRESS   COAT    IN    TEIE     BUTTONED-HACK 
TAILS   OF   OUR    ancestors'   COAT. 
From  "  Heritage  of  Dress," 


who,  from  the  numerous  pictures  which 
he  painted  after  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  sixties,  gained  the  nickname 
of  "  Eastern  Webb."  From  his  earliest 
childhood  Mr.  Webb  has  been  keenly 
interested  in  natural  history,  and  he  was 
lucky  in  not  having  his  tastes  in  this 
direction  crushed  out  of  him  by  unsym- 
pathetic parents  or  stupid  nursemaids. 
His  early  childhood  was  spent  at  Hamp- 
stead,  when  the  heath  was  wilder  than  it 
is  now  and  the  ponds  offered  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  aquatic  life. 
It  was  at  Reigate  when  he  was  a  boy 
at  the  Grammar  School  that  Mr.  Webb, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  joined  his  first 
field  club,  the  Homesdale  Natural  His- 
tory Club,  to  the  kindness  of  whose 
members  and  the  knowledge  gained  from 
many  a  ramble  with  them  in  the  most 
beautiful  districts  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
he  acknowledges  a  great  indebtedness. 
Returning  to  London  again  Mr.  Webb 
spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in  studying 
land  and  freshwater  shells  on  the  out- 
skirts of  our  great  city,  and  seriously 
began  to  work  at  zoology.  While  wait- 
ing for  an  appointment  to  his  liking, 
Mr.  Webb  occupied  himself  with  leaching 
both  privately  and  in  secondary  schools. 
In  1893  he  became  a  biological  lecturer 
on  the  staff  of  a  county  council,  and  added 
to  his  educational  experience  by  assisting 


We  have  looked  in  vain  in  Mr.  Webb's 
book  for  a  solution  of  that  perpetual 
mj-stery — Who  sets  the  fashions  ?  though 
he  has  a  chapter  on  "  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Fashions,"  which  is  full  of  interesting 
information  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  much  of  a  mystery  to 
our  author  as  to  everyone  else. 

An  interesting  statement  may  be  added 
to  this  work  on  dress  which  I  find  in  a 
recent  article  on  "The  Anglo- 
American  Polar  Expedition"  by 
Vilhjalmr  Stefausvon  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  February  last.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  Eskimos 
"  were  much  better  clothed  to 
meet  the  cold  than  were  the 
white  explorers,  though  the 
latter  had  everything  that  money 
could  command  in  the  way  of 
'an  approved  arctic  outfit.'" 
That  is  to  say,  the  rude  native 
of  the  far  north  made  for  him- 
self a  warmer,  softer,  lighter 
dress  of  undressed  deerskin  than 
any  combination  of  wool  and 
fur  that  <ould  be  obtained  for 
any  sum  in  civilised  lands. 

Mr.    Webb   was  born  thirty- 
nine  years  ago  close  to  Prim-  showing  the  origin  of  thk  ierticai.  side  pocket 
rose  Hill.      He  is  the  only  son      >f  the  slit  for  the  protrusion  of  the  sword. 
of   Mr.   W.   J.  Webb,   the   artist,  Frwrn  ■■  Herilage  of  Dress." 
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in  the  woiking  out  of  the  technical 
instruction  movement  in  an  agricultural 
county  where  the  value  of  biology  was 
recognised.  In  1898  he  came  to  town 
again  and  took  up  literary  work.  The 
first  of  his  popular  articles — which  dealt 
chiefly  with  natural  history  and  archae- 
ology— appeared  in  Teie  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine.  This  was  on  the 
prehistoric  people  of  F.gypt,  and  was 
followed  by  others  on  '  Quaint  Snail-," 
"  The  Penny  and  its  Storv,"'  "  Signs  that 
Survive,"  "  Oodily  Oddities,"  and  the 
"  Heraldic  Menagerie."  He  also  contri- 
buted to  most  of  the 
other  illustrated 
magazines  and  to 
many  of  the  daily 
papers. 

Mr.  Webb's  interest 
in  education  led  him 
to  become  a  mendier 
oE    the     Agricultural 
Education  Com  m  i  t  tee 
and  to  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul   into 
the     Nature      Study 
movement.     He  took 
a  prominent    part  in 
the  Nature  Study  Ex- 
hibition in  ii}02,  and 
he  organised  another 
in  1903.     In  HJ03  and 
1904     he     published 
the     two     jarts      of 
"Eton  Nature  Study 
and       Observational 
Lessons,"  which  were 
written  in  collabora- 
tion  with  Mr.  Mathew   Davenport   Hill 
for  use  at  Eton  College.     In  ii;o6  he  was 
the     honorary     secretary     of     the     first 
"  Country  in  Town  "  Exhibition,  held  in 
London.      In    that   year  also  appeared 
"A  Monograph  of  the  British  Woodlice," 
which    he    wrote    with    the    assistance 
of  Mr.  Charles  Sillem.     Later  in  the  year 
"The    Principles    of    Horticulture"    ap- 
peared.     Of   recent   years   he   has    st; 


which  Lord  Avebury  is  president.  Mr. 
Webb  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  an  acute 
observer,  and  an  ardent  educationalist, 
and  in  his  special  fields  of  interest  and 
study  is  a  recognised  authority. 

A  novel-reading  public,  possibly  a  little 
surfeited  with  the  melodramatic  novel, 
the  problem  story  and  tales  of  "frenzied 
finance,"  has  welcomed  with  no  little 
enthusiasm  the  humorous  conceits  of 
Mr.  F.  J.  Randall,  a  new  author,  who 
places  the  chief  scenes  of  his  story  "  Love 
and  the  Ironmonger"*  in— of  all  places 
in  the  world — Upper  Thames  Street,  in 
the  City  of  London. 
UpperThamesStreetl 
Dingy  conglomera- 
tion of  ugly  ware- 
houses, converted 
abodes  of  old-time 
City  merchants  whose 
elaborately  corniced 
drawing-rooms  and 
dining-rooms  now 
resound  to  the  busy 
scratching  of  pens  or 
the  clang  of  metaL 
Upper  Thames  Street, 
where  dim  passages 
lead  down  to  slimy 
wharves  and  ihe  ripple 
of  brown  tides  as  they 
flow  up  and  down 
against  the  wooden 
Upper  Thames 


Author  o£  ■'  Love  and  the  li 


Street,     narrow, 

gloomy,    usually 

muddy,  and  even  less 

suggestive      of      the 

sweet  romance  of  love  than  the  purlieus 

of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  gold-filled 

vaults  of  Lombard  Street. 

And  then  there  is  a  humorous  sugges- 
tion of  incongruity  in  the  combination 
of  love  and  the  ironmonger.  Why — 1  do 
not  know.  An  ironmonger  may  be  as 
susceptible  a  worship[,er  at  the  rose- 
decked  shrine  of  the  love-god  as  a  poet  or 
a  curate,  and  still  the  juxtaposition 
continued  his  county  council  lecturing  causes  a  pleasant  titillation  of  surprise 
and  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  and  expectancy.  It  prepares  us  for  the 
curatorial  work  in  Eton  College  Museum,      genial    conceit    with   which  the   author 

For  the  past  three  years  also  he  has,  as 

honorary  secretary,  contributed    invalu-         .  ■■Love   and    the   Ironmonger,"    by    F.   J. 
able  service  to  the  Selborne  Society,  of      Randall.    Ijsndon :  John  Lane.    6s. 
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engages  us  when  he  lifts  the  curtain  on 
the  interior  of  Fairbrother  &  Co/s  offices 
in  Upper  Thames  Street.  Old  Joe  Fair- 
brother,  sole  surviving  partner,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  good  to  his  employees, 
is  failmg  fast.  But  he  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form. His  head  clerk,  his  cashier  and 
his  accountant  have  certain  annoying 
faults  of  character  which  he  desires  to 
eliminate.  The  first  is  mean,  the  second 
has  a  habit  of  lying,  the  third  of  drink- 
ing. One  by  one  he  calls  them  into  his 
private  office,  tells  each  that  he  has  left 
him  a  legacy  of  £s^^  ^  y^^r  on  the 
express  condition  that  he  does  not  yield 
to  his  besetting  temptation.  Naturally, 
each  is  jubilant,  but  the  interviews  have 
been  overheard  by  accident  by  a  pushing 
young  employee,  George  Early,  who  keeps 
his  knowledge  to  himself  and  bides  his 
time.  And  that  time  comes  when  old 
Joe  dies,  when  the  three  legatees  begin  to 
enjoy  their  windfalls  and  in  the  belief 
that  no  one  knows  of  the  conditions,  grow 
reckless  and  indifferent  to  an  observance 
of  them.  Thereupon  George  reveals 
subtly  to  each  of  them  that  they  are  no 
longer  masters  of  their  own  lives — that 
he  is  in  possession  of  their  secret  and 
means  that  they  shall  either  deserve  or 
forego  old  Joe  Fairbrother*s  legacy.  He 
becomes  their  ever-dangling  sword  of 
Damocles,  always  genially  reluctant  to 
remind  them  of  their  servitude,  but  never 
hesitating  and  always  reaping  a  nice 
little  dividend  for  himself  out  of  his  inter- 
ference. "  Yes,**  said  George  to  himself, 
"it's  the  luckiest  thing  I've  struck  for 
many  a  day.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
picnic." 

When  the  deceased  ironmonger  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  very  pretty  daughter  as 
head  of  the  firm, George  Early's  ** picnic" 
reaches  its  most  interesting  stage.  The 
chief  clerk,  cashier  and  accountant,  com- 
pletely cowed,  can  put  no  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  his  vaulting  ambition,  and 
he  becomes  in  rapid  succession  Miss 
Fairbrother's  secretary,  representative, 
accepted  suitor  and  husband.  And  still 
the  merry  game  goes  on,  with  three 
depressed  and  losing  players  and  only  one 
jubilant  winner.  This,  however,  is  as  far 
as  I  ought  to  go  in  disclosing  the  plot, 
which  is  ingeniously  turned  to  satisfactory 


ends.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
"  Love  and  the  Ironmonger  "  follows  no 
conventional  structure.  It  is  farce,  but 
quite  possible  farce,  if  we  grant  the 
eccentric  conditions  of  the  old  iron- 
monger's will,  and  there  have  been  far 
more  eccentric  wills  in  real  life  than  this 
invention  of  Mr.  Randall. 

I  do  not  know  what  experience  of  the 
metal  trades  has  fallen  in  Mr.  Randall's 
way,  but  he  writes  of  Upper  Thames 
Street  as  though  he  knew  more  of  it  than 
could  be  absorbed  from  an  occasional 
saunter  along  its  irregular  footpaths.  He 
is  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  has,  I 
believe,  had  a  varied  and  rather  strenuous 
career,  but  hard  work  has  not  dulled  his 
sense  of  fun.  Latterly  he  has  been 
engaged  in  journalism,  until  recently 
editing  a  ladies*  magazine.  *'  Love  and 
the  Ironmonger  "  is  by  no  means  without 
defects.  Occasionally  we  come  upon 
faults  of  taste,  which  betray  hurried  work- 
manship and  a  lack  of  careful  revision 
rather  than  an  inability  to  distinguish 
and  avoid  them.  I  imagine  that,  if  he  had 
foreseen  that  his  book  would  be  received 
so  favourably  as  it  has  been  (one  critic 
avowing  that  "  if  he  is  able  to  sustain 
such  a  level  of  high  spirits  he  will  soon  be 
amongst  the  most  widely  read  of  con- 
temporary humourists  "),  he  would  have 
written  with  a  little  more  restraint  at 
times.  But  he  has  invention — humorous 
invention — the  ability  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling  briskly  and  the  reader's  attention 
alert. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilson  Barrett  is  a  prolific 
writer  of  novels  round  some  sensational 
mystery  which  gains  an  intensity  of 
interest  from  being  placed,  not  in  some 
romantic  epoch  of  past  days,  but  in  our 
own  rather  drab  and  common-place  times. 
It  is  true  that  our  daily  papers  are  con- 
stantly presenting  us  with  sensational 
events  arising  out  of  eccentricities  of 
character  that  seem  to  differentiate  the 
actors  from  the  normal  and  conventional 
types  of  humanity  amongst  which  we 
pursue  our  ordinarily  uneventful  lives, 
so  that  the  imaginative  creations  of  the 
writer  of  sensational  fiction  are  not 
without  warrant  in  actual  life.  Judging 
from  individual  standpoints  we  are, 
perhaps,   too  prone  to  criticise   the  plot 
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and  incident  of  the  bensational  novel  as 
"  too  improbable  for  belief,"  or  as 
making  too  free  use  of  "  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence."  The  closest  student  of 
contemporary  life  and  character,  especi- 
ally its  abnormal  phases,  will  assure  us 
that  "  improbability "  is  a  term  that 
rather  describes  the  critic's  limited  ex- 
perience than  the  real  facts  of  existence, 
and  will  point  to  actual  coincidences  as 
extraordinary  as  any  the  imagination 
can  create.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  imagination  can  ever  surpass 
reality  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  to 
depicting  men  and  women  and  events, 
for  the  most  imaginative  of  authors 
cannot  conceive  a  character,  except  as 
compounded  of  human  characteristics,  or 
imagine  an  incident  which  is  outside  the 
limits  of  human  experience,  unless,  to  be 
sure,  he  is  avowedly  writing  a  fairy  story. 
In  '*  Father  Pink,"*  the  latest  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett's  novels,  the  chief  figure 
is  a  Catholic  priest  of  quite  phenomenal 
powers  of  intrigue  and  of  inexhaustible 
resources  in  baflling  and  outwitting  those 
who  pit  themselves  against  his  schemes. 
He  is  wholly  unscrupulous,  and  ploughs 
his  way  ruthlessly  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  aims,  with  an  eye  single  to  his 
own  advantage  and  that  of  his  niece, 
who  very  cleverly  seconds  him  with  a 
guile  equal  to  his  own.  The  story 
plunges  on  its  very  first  page  into  the 
mystery  which  it  is  its  author's  purpose 
to  unravel.  And  let  us  say  here  that 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has,  whatever  his 
limitations  may  be,  a  genius  for  con- 
structing a  situation  that  excites  the 
interest  to  a  high  pitch  by  its  originality 
as  much  as  by  its  quality  of  mystery.  A 
young  man  is  sauntering  along  the 
Embankment  on  a  dark,  foggy  night, 
when  he  is  startled  by  the  clash  of 
weapons,  and  dimly  perceives  two  men 
engaged  in  a  serious  bout  of  fencing, 
while  near  by  stands  a  young  girl  in 
very  evident  distress.  The  fencers  dis- 
appear in  the  fog,  one  evidently  having 
taken  to  his  heels  and  the  other  pursuing, 
and  the  young  man  is  accosted  by  the 
distressed    girl,  who   prays  him  to  take 

*  "Father  Pink,"  by  Alfred  Wilson  Barrett. 
Illustrated.  London:  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
6s. 


charge  of  a  paper  which,  she  assures 
him,  is  of  vital  importance  to  her,  and 
of  which  she  fears  she  may  be  robbed. 
The  young  man  chivalrously  accepts  the 
trust,  giving  her  his  name  and  address, 
whereupon  she  too  disappears  into  the 
enveloping  fog,  leaving  her  chance 
benefactor  a  prey  to  many  emotions,  as 
may  be  imagined,  among  them  not  the 
least  being  a  very  decided  interest  in  the 
possessor  of  the  beautiful  face  and  the 
low,  sweet  voice,  who  has  left  him  with- 
out a  single  clue  to  her  identity.  Thence 
ensues  a  keen  contest  of  wits  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  mysterious  paper, 
which,  it  seems,  contains  the  clue  to 
the  solution  of  an  earlier  mystery  con- 
cerning the  rightful  heirs  to  an  estate 
and  considerable  wealth.  In  this  contest 
Father  Pink  is  a  most  subtle  and 
accomplished  intriguer,  endowed  with  a 
quite  astonishing  power  of  reading 
almost  the  secret  thoughts  of  those 
opposed  to  him,  of  anticipating  and 
circumventing  their  plans,  and  of  always 
I)ossessing  a  loophole  of  escape  from 
every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  book.  Of 
course  the  young  man,  so  mysteriously 
caught  in  the  toils  of  this  modern  con- 
spiracy, takes  sides  with  the  girl  of  the 
lovely  eyes  and  the  tender  voice.  He 
makes  a  most  zealous  champion,  but  in 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  hands  he  is  com- 
pelled, as  may  easily  be  understood  by 
this  author's  many  readers,  to  go  through 
all  the  course  of  tribulation  and  defeat 
to  which  a  melodramatic  hero  must 
submit  before  he  is  allowed  to  come  into 
his  kingdom  and  wear  the  crown  of  an 
accepted  sovereign. 

We  ought  to  give  thanks  as  a  nation 
that  walking,  or  rather  country  rambling, 
is  coming  into  fashion  once  more.  1  think 
the  motor-cars  are  helping  to  do  it,  for 
walking  on  the  high  roads  they  have  made 
impossible  and  have  driven  the  pedestrian 
into  bye-ways.  There  he  has  discovered 
what  he  has  been  missing.  It  has  been 
borne  in  on  him  that  the  English  country- 
side is  wonderful,  and  he  has  told  his 
friends  and  lo  1  we  are  all  becoming  ram- 
blers. But  as  we  do  not  yet  know  where 
to  go,  a  passionate  rambler,  with  a  taste 
for  exploration  and  a  love  of  accuracy, 
is  telling  us  year  by  year.     If  \^q*  IcsWc^n*^ 
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him,  we  cannot  go  wrong  except  wilfully. 
Readers  of  The  English  Illustrated  have 
heard  before  of  Walker  Miles  and  his  little 
pocket  books  of  "  Field-Path  Rambles." 
What  a  boon  and  blessing  they  are  !  So 
far  he  has  only  done  portions  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  and  a  bit  of  Sussex,  and  the 
Northern  Heights  of  London,  and  for  the 
latest  new  Rambles  In  Middlesex  and 
Herts.  And  those  Surrey  and  Kent  ram- 
bles— how  glorious  they  are  I  Round 
Dorking  and  up  Box  Hill  and  down  to 
Leatherhead  and  across  to  Effingham, 
using  every  field- path  and  rustic  lane  that 
is  available  for  the  finest  views.  This  is 
Series  27.  Series  29  gives  us  over  100  miles 
of  rambles  round  Leith  Hill,  dipping 
into  Sussex.  Series  28  takes  us  through 
some  of  the  prettiest  woodlands  South  of 
London,  with  other  rambles  in  Mid-Surrey. 
Then  there  is  the  latest  series  published, 
and  others  are  in  preparation,  and  it  is  the 
compiler's  intention  to  plan  out  walking 
routes  amongst   the  whole  of   the  hills 


from  one  end  of  Surrey  to  the  other, 
inclusive  of  West  Surrey.  May  he  live 
long  to  do  as  much  for  the  North  and 
West  of  London  as  he  has  done  for  the 
districts  South  of  us  ;  for  he  has  made 
field-rambling  a  pastime  without  an 
alloy.  The  rambler  has  only  to  follow 
his  directions  to  obtain  the  prettiest  walks 
and  the  most  charming  views,  and  run 
no  risk  of  finding  himself  in  an  impasse. 
He  knows  beforehand  just  the  length  of 
the  walk  before  him,  where  he  will  find 
an  Inn,  should  he  want  one.  Convenient 
sketch  maps  indicate  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages  and  railway  stations, 
and  each  guide  is  illustrated  with  half- 
tone reproductions  of  views  that  will 
meet  him  on  the  way.  Messrs.  R.  E. 
Taylor  &  Son,  51,  Old  Street,  Loftdon, 
E.  C,  are  the  publishers  of  these  *'  Field- 
Path  Rambles"  and  we  heartily  com- 
mend them  from  our  own  experience  to 
every  lover  of  rustic  beauty  and  every 
actual  or  potential  rambler. 


THE   MOURNER. 


By   HILDA   NEWMAN. 

WHAT  shall  I  live  for  ?     O  !  aching  heart ! 
Visions  that  rise  from  a  dead  past's  gloom  ? 
Since  I  have  laid  my  love  in  the  tomb, 
I  and  my  love  have  a  world  apart. 

Cold  was  his  face  as  the  lilies  pure 
I  placed  about  him  at  dead  of  night ; 
He  smiled  at  me,  his  lips  were  white  ; 

I  closed  his  eyes — still  I  was  not  sure. 

So  went  from  me  all  that  made  life  sweet — 
Nay,  but  I  dream — is  the  rest  all  cares  ? 
For,  softly  sounding  upon  the  stairs. 

Comes  endless  patter  of  little  feet. 

Mine  is  the  soothing  of  passing  pain, 
And  ceaseless  chatter  of  childish  woes  ; 
There  is  no  time  for  mourning,  God  knows  ! 

I  must  take  up  my  burden  again. 


1^ 


1^ 


1^ 


A  Story  for 

Children. 


AHF.LGAARD,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  Drontheim, 
was,  like  many  other  kings'  sons, 
so  much  fiettetl  and  indulged  in  his 
youth  that,  by  the  time  he  had  almost 
reached  man's  estate,  lie  became  so  self- 
willed  and  so  tyrannical  that  not  even 
his  too  fond  mother  was  able  to  find  an 
excuse  for  many  of  his  whims  and  esca- 
pades. Wise  men  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  had  been  broufjht  to  Drontheim 
to  instruct  the  young  prince  in  every- 
thing that  became  his  station,  but  except 
sword-play  and  the  old  sagas  of  his 
forefathers,  he  co  ild  be  made  to  learn 
nothing.  On  grand  State  occasions,  when 
the  king  wanted  all  his  children  around 
him,  Abelgaard  would  fly  down  to  the 
fjords,  and  pass  the  night  in  iishing  and 
carousing  with  the  fisljermen  ;  or,  if  the 
weather  were  too  severe  and  he  did,  for 
once,  consent  to  keep  his  parents  com- 
pany, his  bearing  towards  the  courtiers 
was  so  irreverent  that  he  put  the  king 
and  queen  to  shame.  Once  on  a  very 
great  festival,  when  the  Prince  of  Jamt- 
land  had  made  a  perilous  journey  across 
the  mountains  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
king  and  queen,  Abelgaatd's  conduct 
caused  the  visiiiu-  to  Icav  the  [■.-iliioe  in 
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haste,  and  very  nearly  brought  about  a 
war  between  the  two  countries.  NTaking 
use  of  his  father's  wardrobe,  he  dressed 
up  half  a  dozen  of  his  fishermen  com- 
panions, and  introduced  them  to  the 
court  as  so  many  princes.  These  mis- 
guided men  were  so  uncouth  in  their 
manners,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  they 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  mix  with 
great  folk,  and  when  the  Prince  of  Jamt- 
land  heard  one  announced  as  Prince  Cod, 
another  as  Prince  Ling,  an"i  her  as  Prince 
Hake,  another  as  Prince  Salmon,  still 
another  as  Prince  Trout,  and  the  biggest 
of  all  as  Prince  Whale,  the  powerful 
visitor  thought  that  a  jest  had  been 
directed  against  himself,  and  in  high 
anger  rose  from  his  seat.  Summoning 
his  vassals  around  him,  he  quitted  the 
palace.  The  king  and  queen  were  so 
incensed  with  the  conduct  of  their 
younger  son  that  that  same  night  they 
placed  him  under  arrest,  and  on  tJie  fol- 
lowing morning  had  him  driven  beyond 
their  dominions,  telling  him  that  he  was 
never  to  come  back  again  until  such  time 
as  he  could  put  an  army  in  the  field 
cajMible  of  overcoming  the  whole  power 
of  Drontheim. 

Hut  .\belgaard  u.;ver  ihouylU  of  putting 
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an  army  in  the  field,  and  had  not  the 
least  desire  to  conquer  Drontheim.  His 
mind  had  long  been  filled  with  the  many 
stories  of  the  Vikings  told  him  by  the 
fishermen,  and  as  soon  as  his  anger  had 
somewhat  abated,  he  began  to  form 
plans  for  becoming  a  Viking  himself.  But 
how  ?  He  had  very  little  money,  and  no 
followers ;  the  guards  who  had  taken 
him  to  the  frontier  deserted  him  to  a 
man,  and  he  found  himself  entirely 
alone.  But  while  he  was  meditating 
he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  and, 
turning  round,  saw  six  well-mounted 
men  approach. 

Could  it  be  possible  ?  Yes,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  it ;  the  new-comers  were  his 
fishermen  friends,  the  Princes  Cod,  and 
Ling,  and  Hake,  and  Salmon,  and  Trout, 
and  Whale,  of  the  night  before. 

"  We  salute  you.  Prince  Abelgaard," 
said  all  six  in  a  breath. 

*'  Welcome,  comrades,  my  noble  fisher- 
men princes;  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you.  But  why  thus  mounted  ?  Methinks 
you  would  be  more  at  home  in  your 
boats." 

**  We  have  sold  our  boats,  your  high- 
ness, and  bought  these  horses  tQ  follow 
you. 

*'  To  follow  me  ?  In  truth,  it  was 
nobly  done,  and  now  you  are  welcome  a 
thousand  times — but  why  have  you  done 
this  ?  " 

"  We  heard  of  your  being  banished 
through  our  fault,  and  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  be  banished  also.  Wherever 
you  go,  we  follow." 

The  prince  was  greatly  pleased  at  this 
mark  of  devotion,  and  as  the  seven  rode 
along  he  explained  to  them  the  plan  he 
had  been  forming.  Nothing  could  have 
pleased  the  hardy  fishermen  better  than, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  favourite, 
to  become  pirates,  and  each  gave  his 
willing  assent.  In  those  days  the  king- 
dom of  Drontheim  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  northern  borders  of  the  fjord  of  that 
name,  so  that  when  our  travellers  struck 
the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Vigten  Islands  they  were  already  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  king.  What  is 
known  as  the  Inner  Lead  along  this  coast 
has  always  been  famous  as  the  refuge  of 
pirates,    the    chain    of    islands    outside 


affording  a  good  protection  against  the 
boisterous  north  winds.  In  the  days  of 
Prince  Abelgaard,  the  Vigten  Islands 
were  inhabited  by  only  a  very  few 
families  living  entirely  by  fishing  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  sceters,  or  small  moun- 
tain farms  no  bigger  than  a  drawing- 
room' floor.  Abelgaard  thought  it  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  a 
boat  in  this  region  sufficiently  large  for 
his  purpose  ;  but  good  luck  was  on  his 
side,  for  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  was 
able  to  buy  a  fine  twenty-oared  craft, 
which  only  a  month  before  had  been 
cast  upon  the  shore. 

All  the  world  knows  how  for  two  years 
the  young  prince  harried  the  coast,  taking 
from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor.  In 
those  days  people  did  not  know  much 
about  religion,  and  Abelgaard  thought 
that  in  taking  from  those  who  had  much 
and  giving  to  those  who  had  none,  he 
was  doing  great  good.  So  loved  was  he 
by  the  fishermen  and  labourers  along  the 
coast  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  them 
who  would  not  have  followed  him  to 
death.  Whenever  an  accident  liappened 
to  one  of  his  followers  there  were  always 
fifty  ready  to  take  his  place,  although 
they  well  knew  the  dangers  of  the  kind 
of  life  they  would  have  to  lead. 

One  beautiful  summer's  evening,  the 
Viking  and  his  followers,  with  sail  srt 
and  favouring  breeze,  were  seen  to  start 
out  for  the  north.  It  was  whispered  on 
every  hand  that  they  were  setting  out  on 
a  very  dangerous  expedition,  and  many 
feared  that  they  would  never  be  seen 
again.  What  that  expedition  was  only 
Abelgaard  himself  knew,  and  he  had  only 
the  vaguest  notions  as  to  where  he  was 
bound.  Within  the  last  two  months  he 
had  begun  to  feel  that  something  which 
we  call  Conscience  stir  within  him,  and 
every  day  the  feeling  grew  stronger  that 
he  was  not  leading  a  good  life.  Once  at 
night,  as  he  sat  on  a  rock  watching  the 
still  lingering  light  in  the  west,  or  the 
brilliant  glow  in  the  north,  a  tiny  figure, 
with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  and  the 
form  of  a  child,  stood  before  him. 
Before  Abelgaard  could  speak  his  as- 
tonishmenjt- — or  make  up  his  mind 
whetbfT'ne   was  frightened  or  not,  the 

ue  Croat ure  spoke. 
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"Why  do  }ou  lead  tliis  life,  Abel- 
gaard  ?  "  it  asked  ;  "  can  you  find  no 
better  means  of  employing  your  time  and 
your  valour  than  in  useless  sailings  and 
sinful  robberies  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  asked  the  Viking, 
surprised  at  the  sweet  voice  of  the  little 
creature. 

"  I  am  your  Conscience,"  said  the 
Sprite,  "driven  out  by  your  youthful 
wilfulness,  but  feeling  friendly  towards 
you  yet.  on  account  of  some  of  your  good 
actions." 
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"Tell  me  where  this  land  is? "cried 
the  prince,  starting  to  his  feet,  "  and  by 
my  troth  the  monsters  shall  die." 

"  Consider  well  what  you  do.  Prince 
Abelgaard;  if  in  this  expedition  you 
allow  one  thought  of  greed,  or  cruelty, 
or  selfishness  to  enter  your  mind,  you 
will  be  yourself  destroyed." 

"  Though  diamonds  were  strewn  at  my 
feet  and  the  mountains  were  made  of 
gold,  yet  would  I  touch  them  not;  the 


I  had  such  a  pretty  Conscience.     What 
do  you  wish?" 

"Far  away  up  in  the  north  is  a  land 
where  the  people,  who  long  ago  gave 
way  to  brutal  passions,  are  now  living 
underground  in  mortal  dread  of  three 
monsters,  Greed,  Cruelty,  and  Selfishness, 
which  devour  everything  they  come 
across,  and  unless  some  valiant,  unselfish 
knight  puts  a  speedy  end  to  their  lives, 
will  soon  lay  the  land  waste.  In  that 
same  country  is  a  princess,  lovely  beyond 
all  other  princesses  of  the  world,  who  will 
only  waken  into  life  when  the  monsters 


life  of  everjthing  that's  good  would  I 
foster,  and  not  even  my  last  thought 
shnll  beef  myself." 

Then  the  little  figure  grew  bright ; 
seemed  to  dissolve  into  vapour,  and  Abel- 
gaard felt  a  strange  sensation  in  his 
breast.  When  he  made  his  way  towards 
his  hut  on  the  beach,  he  knew  there  was 
that  within  him  which  he  had  never  felt 
since  a  child,  and  which  he  now  believed 
to  be  Conscience.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  a  burring  desire  to  sail  to  the  north, 
seek  out  those  terrible  monsters,  and  by 
his  own  hand  slay  them. 

With  a  dozen  trustworthy  followers 
he  set  out  on  his  adventurous  journey, 
trusting  to  fate  or  to  his  little  Conscience 
to  guide  him  right.  His  comrades 
noticed   a   strange    change   in  his  face  ; 
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Ijoly  and 
pleasant 
thoughts 
within.  Foe  a  week  with  an  ever  favour- 
ing breeze,  the  boat  sailed  north,  but 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  a 
violent  slorm  sprang  up,  and  there  was 
scarcely  time  to  lower  the  sail,  when 
the  boat  was  sent  scudding  along  before 
the  wind  at  a  terrific  rate,  the  man  at  the 
tiller  directing  the  course  north-east, 
where  he  thought  the  land  might  lie. 
Night  came  on,  and  the  storm  still  raged  ; 
there  was  no  light  to  be  seen,  and 
Abelgaard's  followers  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost.  Not  so  the  prince  him- 
self. His  thoughts  had  been  free  from 
all  shadow  of  selfishness  and  cruelty 
and  greed,  since  he  set  out  on  the  voyage, 
and  he  knew  the  little  fairy  that  called 
itself  his   Conscience    would   not   desert 


driven  on  to  the  beach. 
When  morning  came  the 
voyagers,  no  longer  to 
be    called    pirates     or 

Vikings,  found  them- 
selves in  a  pretty  creek, 
overhung  with  hazel, 
oak,  and  birch  trees. 
Whilst  seeking  a  suit- 
able place  to  cook  their 
morning's  meal,  Abel- 
gaard  caught  sight  of  a 
being  (he  could  not  fell 
whether  man  or  woman) 
who  seemed  terrified 
and  rushed  away  at  his 
approach,  taking{refuge 
in  a  cave.  Without 
considering  much  what 
he  was  doing,  the  prince 
went  in  pursuit,  drag- 
ging the  creature,  who 
screamed  in  terror,  into  the  light  of  day. 
It  was  a  woman,  still  very  young,  though, 
from  her  manner  of  life,  grimy  and  care- 
worn. It  took  Abelgaard  some  time  to 
induce  her  to  speak,  but  when  at  last 
her  fears  were  soothed,  he  was  able  to 
froiti  her  that  the  wind  had  driven 
on  the  shores  of  the  land  of  the 
s. 
"But  what  about  the  princess — where 
is  she  to  be  found  ? "  asked  the  prince, 
greatly  excited. 

"  When  the  old  wicked  king  and  his 
wife  died,"  went  on  the  woman,  "the 
fairies  that  people  yon  fiery  mountain 
took  compassion  on  the  beautiful  princess 
and  put  her  to  sleep  in  a  crystal  tomb, 
where  she  will  lie  until  the  three 
monsters  are  killed.  Nothing  else  can 
break  the  wall-,  or  wake  the  princess  out 
of  her  long  sleep." 

"  And  where  is  the  tomb  ?  " 
"In  the  centre  of  the  fiery  mountain,  and 
not  to  be  approached  by  human  foot." 
"Yet  will  I  approach  it." 
"  Is  your  highness  a  god  ?  " 
"No,  but  a   believer  in  God  and  my 
Conscience.     You  will  show  us  the  way 
to  this  mountain  ?  " 
"  For  your  sake  I  would  do  anything," 


him.     Nor  was  he  mistaken  ;  soon  after      said  the  girl. 

midnight  the  boat  entered  into  smooth         "  Not  for  my  sake  ;  for  the  sake  of  your 

waters,  and  half  an  hourafterwas  quietly     own  people  and  your  princess. ' 
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For  fivt  days,  led  on  by  the  girl,  Abel- 
gaard  and  his  companions  climbed  the 
heights  of  the  iiery  mountain,  avoiding 
the  streams  of  lava  that  issued  from  its 
.  summit ;  climbing  over  mighty  rocks,  and 
passing  across  broad  canons.  Over  and 
over  again  both  the  girl  and  the  followers 
flinched,  but  the  prince  scorned  all 
danger,  and  where  he  led  the  way  the 
rest  followed.  But  at  length  they  came 
to  what  seemed  an  impassable  and  im- 
possible obstacle  ;  a  stream  of  fiery  lava, 
fully  thirty  feet 
wide,  stood  be- 
tween them  and 
the  highest 
point  of  the 
mountain.  The 
heart  of  the 
bravest  quailed, 
and  even  the 
prince  himself 
stood  aghast. 
But  not  for  long. 
Inside  him  he 
could  feel  his 
Conscience  stir- 
ring, and  his 
spirits  rose  so 
much  that  he 
felt  like  a  bird, 
just  as  if  he  had 
only  to  rise  in 
the  air  and  fly 
wherever  he 
wished.  This 
impulse  was  so 
strong  that, 
making  a  short 
run,  he  bounded 
into  the  air,  and 

gained  the  other  side  in  safety.  No  one 
dated  follow  him,  and  Abelgaard,  bidding 
the  others  wait,  went  on  alone.  He  had 
not  travelled  far  when  that,  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  princess, 
shining  in  the  sun,  burst  upon  his  sight ; 
with  a  rush  he  went  forward,  only 
stopping  when  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
princess,  reclining  on  a  snowy  pillow, 
dazzled  his  sight.  He  stood  as  if  struck 
motionless ;  such  beauty  he  had  never 
dreamt  of,  and  it  was  only  when  his 
heart  began  to  beat  with  a  new  and 
strange   emotion,   that    he  remembered 
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that  he  was  there  to  act.  Seiiing  n  rock, 
he  hurled  it  with  all  his  might  against 
the  glass;  but  the  rock  was  shattered  into 
dust,  and  the  glass  uninjured.  This  he 
repeated  again  and  again,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  Then  he  turned 
sorrowfully  to  seek  his  companions,  only 
to  find  them  at  his  elbow  ;  for  the  lava 
stream  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  all  had 
crossed  over  in  safety.  With  renewed 
energy,  accompanied  by  his  stalwart 
followers,  the  Viking  once  more  assailed 
the  crystal 
tomb,  but  it 
resisted  every 
attack;  the 
adamant  walls 
were  proof 
against  the 
stoutest  batter- 
ing-ram, which, 
'  like  the  rocks 
brfore,  fell  to 
pieces  as  if 
made  of  brittle 
glas^.  Seeking 
a  secluded 
camping  place 
for  the  night, 
the  Vikings 
entered  a 
beautiful  gar- 
den, full  of 
flowers  and 
precious  stones, 
seeing  which, 
the  followers 
threw  them- 
selves on  the 
ground  and 
fill 


began 
their  pockets,  but  Abelgaard,  remember- 
ing his  mission,  told  them  to  desist,  and 
hurried  away  from  the  place.  Fearing 
lest  he  might  fall  a  victim  to  greed,  he 
climbed  a  barren  mountain.  As  he  was 
reaching  the  top  he  heard  a  mighty  roar, 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  mountains.and 
a  monster  whom  he  at  once  recognised  as 
"  Greed,"  stood  before  him.  Without  the 
slightest  fear,  Abelgaard  rushed  upon  the 
ogre,  and,  with  a  few  flashes  of  his  sword, 
put  an  end  to  its  existence.  When  he 
looked  again,  he  saw  that  the  monster  had 
turned  into  an  enormous  heap  of  gold 
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ati'l  gMii-.— bui  tilt  yming  [irince  turned 
away,  and  sought  his  companions  once 
tnur-. 

"Shame  on  you,"  he  cried,  when  he 
reached  Ihe  gar(len, "  jou  were  forbidden 
to  touch  these  baubles,  but  you  have 
been  overcome  by  greed.  Those  who 
would  follow  me  further  must  come 
away  as  tlicy  came." 

Six  of  the  men  and  the  woman  threw 
away  the  gems,  but  the  other  six  re- 
mained behind. 

The    next    morning    Abelgaard    found 
that  his  followers   had  ail  di-serlotl  liini, 
but   he  set  out   alone    to  seek  tli 
"  Cruelty." 

At  nightfall  he  gave  way  for  a  moment 
to  the  thought  that  he  would  have  done 
better  to  have  gathered  up  the  precious 
stones  like  the  rest,  and  at  that  moment 
he  found  himself  in  ihe  grasp  of 
•'  Cruelty,"  and 
was  conveyed  to 
the    monster's 


been  got  rid  of,  and  the  prince's  bodies 
burst  out  once  more.  H  he  could  only 
find  "  Sellishness  "  all  would  be  welt — but 
which  way  should  he  turn  ?  He  did  not 
know  much  about  prayer,  but  he  thought 
of  the  little  tigure  on  the  rocks  at  Dron- 
theim,  and  asked  it  to  direct  him.  Then 
he  felt  a  throb  in  his  breast  which  he  had 
begun  to  recognise  as  his  Conscieace,  and 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing -he 
set  oS  towards  the  west.  Descending 
the  hill  he  was  horrified  to  see  a  terrible' 


astl 


The 


prmce 

into  a  cell  with  a 
small  boy,  and 
gave  up  every- 
thing for  lost, 
bitterly  regret- 
ting the  momen- 
tary greed  which 
had  shaken  his 
resolution. 

The  little  boy, 
his  fellow  cap- 
tive, was  in  a 
pitiful  state, 
fearing  that  any  ^  ■ 

moment  the  ogre  might  appear  and  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  .■\belgaard  was  over- 
come with  compassion,  and  determined  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  save  the  lad.  Using 
a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
bosom,  he  with  great  efforts  picked  some 
steps  in  the  hard  wall,  and  then  taking  the 
boy  in  his  arms,  ascended,  lifting  him  up 
to  a  tiny  window  just  large  enough  to 
enable  the  lad  to  pass  through.  At  that 
moment  there  was  a  mighty  crash  and 
the  castle  fell  to  the  ground,  leaving  the 
monster  buried  beneath,  but  the  prince 
and  the  boy  in  safety  and  freedom. 

Thus  had  two  of  the  pests  of  the  land 


serpent,  with  a  body  bigger  than  the 
mightiest  oak,  making  its  way  towards 
the  tomb  of  the  princess.  Believing  this 
to  be  the  ogre  called  "  Selfishness,"  he 
hastened  his  steps,  and  coming  alongside 
the  slimy  monster,  made  repeated,  but 
ineffectual,  efforts  to  slay  it.  In  the  end 
his  dagger  was  shattered  to  pieces  in  his 
hand,  but  the  serpent  kept  on  its  road. 
Panting  with  apprehension  for  tlie  fate 
of  the  princess  the  brave  prince  hurled 
rock  after  rock  at  the  terrible  reptile, 
running  at  each  step  a  hundred  risks  of 
getting  within  reach  of  its  deadly  fangs, 
but  his  efforts  were  useless. 
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Releatlessly  the  monster  crept  on,  and 
when  the  tomb  came  in  sight  the  ptince 
was  almost  driven  to  despair.  He  had  no 
sword — no  weapon  of  any  kind — and 
what  could  he  do  ? 

He  saw  at  once  that  the  tomb  had 
been  much  shaken,  and  believed  that  the 
terrible  monster  Selfishness  could  in  a 
moment  demolish  it.  In  a  despairing 
effort  he  rushed  forward,  and  exerting  all 
his  strength,  tumbled  the  glass  tomb  to 
the  ground.  Then  the  princess  opened 
her  eyes,  and  Abelgaard  urged  her  to 
fly;  but  before  she  had  time  to  grasp 
his  meaning,  the  monster  was  on  them. 
Then  the  thought  rushed  upon  the  prince 
that  all  he  had  done  had  been  tinged 
with  selfishness — the  selfishness  of  hoping 
that  the  princess  would  one  day  become 
his  wife.  And  now  through  his  fault 
they  were  both  to  perish.  No,  not  both, 
if  he  could  help  it.  The  monster's  ter- 
rible  jaws   were  opened,  and  the  next 


moment  the  princess  would  have  ceased 
to  exist,  had  not  Abelgaard  deliberately 
thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  into  the 
serpent's  mouth.  His  sacrifice  was  made, 
and  he  never  expected  to  look  upon  life 
again.  But  when  he  came  to  himself, 
how  the  scene  had  changed  I  The  prin- 
cess was  there,  sitting  on  a  golden 
throne,  but  the  monster  was  gone.  Out- 
side he  could  hear  tremendous  bursts  of 
triumphal  music  ;  inside  he  saw  a  court 
ten  times  more  brilliant  than  that  of  his 
father,  and  the  princess  inviting  him  to  sit 
beside  her  on  the  throne.  Though  a  brave 
man,  he  feared  to  approach  the  beautiful 
princess  until  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and 
the  voice  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  indeed  won  the  crown. 
Two  years  after  this  he  went  back  to 
Drontheim  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  but  his  parents,  the  king  and  queen, 
knew  that  he  had  come,  not  to  conquer 
them,  but  to  defeat  their  enemies. 
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'HESE  forest  glades  my  spirit  chafe— 
1  hear  the  hunters'  horns ; 
1  wish  I  knew  a  certain,  safe. 
And  speedy  cure  for  corns. 
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By   GEORGE   CECIL* 


FLOWER  sellers — ^both  matrons  and 
maids — ^are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  London,  and  the  frank  manner 
in  which  they  express  themselves  is  as  re- 
freshing as  it  is  original.  Persons  who 
have  developed  the  sixth  sense  may  gain 
considerable  amusement  from  listening  to 
these  unconventional  creatures.  In  fact, 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  those  who 
cluster  round  the  fountain  at  Piccadilly 
Circus  provides  infinitely  more  entertain- 
ment than  does  a  music  hall — or  "  The 
Christian."  Some  seekers  after  pleasure 
hold  that  the  Oxford  Circus  flower- 
sellers  are  equally  amusing.  Certainly, 
they  are  gay.  But  their  sisters  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus  are  gayer — and  more  com- 
municative. They  come  into  contact 
with  ''all  sorts  and  conditions"  of 
people,  amongst  whom  are  a  sprinkling 
of  men  who,  needing  button-holes,  halt 
en  route  for  the  Opera.  Such  customers 
are,  according  to  those  who  serve  them, 
"free    with    their  brass,"   "that  nasty 

pertick'ler,  you  can't  think,"   or  " 

(highly  improper  word)  mean." 

"...  The  young  gents  —  'specially 
them  as  is  a  bit  bosky — ^forks  out  afore  a 
gal  can  say  *  blimy,' "  volunteered  a  pert 
little  flapper  who,  though  new  to  the 
business,  evidently  knew  a  thing  or  two. 
"  When  they've  got  a  bit  o*  booze  in  'em, 
they  dunno  a  'oUy'ock  from  a  d'ysy. 
Flowers  as  was  cut  this  morning  and 
them  as  have  lost  their  bloom  is  all  one 
to  'em.  ...  A  young  feller  from  the 
coimtry  stopped  'ere  this  evenink — ^just 
afore  you  come— on  'is  w'y  to  Covint 
Carding.  I  'ailed  him  with  a  *  'Ave  a 
nice  button-'ole,  my  lord  ? '  'E  'ad  one, 
and  give  me  a  tanner  extry  for  myself, 
•ee  did,  straight!  But  the  bloke  was 
that  there  careless  and  *appy  that  'ee  let 
it  fall  in  the  road.  So  I  just  picked 
it  up,  and  I'll  sell  it  to   another   gent 

afore " 

The  rosy-cheeked  damsel  abruptly 
terminated  her  artless  confession  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  an  undersized  city  Jew 
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—whose  dreadful  turquoise  studs  (vul- 
garly set  in  diamonds)  were  brought 
into  additional  prominence  by  the  finder 
marks  which  formed  their  inmiediate 
background.  .  .  .  " ' Ave  a  big  camytion, 
Capting :  on'y  tuppence,  and  three  times 
as  big  as  two  little  'uns  what  costs  four- 
pence.  There  ain't  no  extry  charge  for 
the  bit  o'  green.  Thanky,  sir,  and  if 
you'll  reccermend  me  toyer  brother  orficers 
I'll  take  it  kindly.  .  .  .  Wofs  this— 
ihree-^apence?  I  said  two  D,  Mister;  I 
said  it  quite  pline,  I  did — s'welp  me.  .  .  . 
*  Tyke  it  or  leave  it '— Yus,  I'll  tyke  it, 
'cause  if  I  was  to  'ave  it  back  I  might 
lose  a  chanst  of  doing  business  with  a 
gentleman  while  I'm  a  'auling  of  it  off 
your  blooming  reach-me-down  I  "  As 
the  Hebrew  slunk  away,  she  hurled  after 
him  the  following  vituperative  sen- 
tences : — " .  .  .  Blighter,  for  to  go  and 
do  a  pore  gurl  out  o'  a  'a'peny.  .  .  .  You 
ought  to  be  serving  in  a  'am  and  beef 
shop.  .  .  •  Bloomin'  sheeny  1  'Ow  much 
for  yer  pyper  collar  ?  " 

Noticing  that  her  next  door  neighbour 
— a  contented  looking  person  who  seemed 
to  spend  most  of  her  time  conversing  with 
her  customers — had  some  difficulty  in 
restraining  her  laughter,  I  asked  what 
had  made  her  merry. 

"  A  'and  full  o'  smiles  is  as  comforting 
as  a  plate  full  o'  sausage  and  mashed," 
quoth  the  philosopher  of  the  flower- 
basket.  "  Young  Sal  'asn't  got  nothing 
to  gain  by  giving  of  that  there  pesky 
little  Jew  'er  sauce.  Likely  as  not  'e'll 
tell  'is  pals  as  Sal  give  him  a  bit  o'  lip— 
and  it's  *  good-bye,  sweet'eart,  good-bye  * 
to  some  o'  Sal's  business." 

At  this  juncture  an  elderly  beau,  who 
faintly  suggested  a  by-gone  age,  and  who 
wore  an  old  fashioned  evening  tie,  ap- 
proached. Jingling  a  most  elaborate 
bunch  of  seals,  he  announced  (in  prim 
tones)  that  he  required  a  button-hole — 
one  which  would  harmonise  with  the 
general  colour-scheme  of  the  Opera 
House.     After  taking  up  ten  minutes  of 
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the  good  Udy's  time  by  trying  as  many 
different  combinations,  be  finally  decided 
upon  a  small  gardenia  with  an  incon- 
gruous background  of  maiden-hair  fern 
— for  which  he  planked  down  a  shilling. 

I  asked  which  paid  her  best — to  receive 
a  shilling  for  ten  minutes  of  her  time,  or 
to  be  free  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
trade. 

"  I  wouldn't  'ave  no  truck  with  'im, 
sir,  if  'e  wasn't 
a  fust>rite  cus- 
tomer,"     she 


comes  ere  as 
reglar  as  the 
cat'smeat  man 
calls  o'  a 
mom  in',  and 
pays  me  a  bob, 
*e  does,  each 
time.  O' course 
'e's  anoosance 
with  'is  talk 
about  colour- 
sche  mes — 
whatever  they 
may  blooming 
well  be.  But 
so  long  as  the 
old  gent  is 
open  'anded 
I'd  lather  'e 
bought  'is 
button-'ole 
frcnn  me  than 
from  saucy  Sal 
others  1" 

As  I  moved  off,  I  caught  sight  of  a 
buxom  flower-girl  who  nursed  a  baby 
while  she  deftly  wired  together  a  pink, 
a  white,  and  a  crimson  carnation.  Ad- 
miring the  skill  which  enabled  her  to  do 
two  things  at  once,  1  ordered  a  spray  of 
roses  (for  the  corsage  of  a  friend)  that  I 
might  have  an  excuse  for  inquiring  if  she 
found  her  occupation  a  difficult  one.  Her 
reply  was  emphatic. 

"  Lord  love  a  duck,  no !     That  is,  if 


from    one 


the 


the  blessed  babby  don't  fall  out  o'  me 
arms  and  roll  under  a  'bus.  Then  I'd 
'ave  to  stop  me  work  for  to  pick  'im  up 
— and  p'raps  lose  a  customer  I  " 

1  pressed  her  for  a  more  definite  answer 
to  my  question. 

"  Well,  Mister,  I  'as  long  arms,  and  the 
little  'un  (which  'e's  only  five  weeks  old, 
bless  'im  !)  ain't  very  big  just  yet.  So  I 
'olds  'im  in  the  'oUow  o'  me  left  arm,  so 


arrange 
flowers, 
left  'and  'old 
'em,  and  if  I 
wants  the  use 
o'  both  'ands 
I  jest  asks  'oo- 
ever's  nearest 
to  'old  me 
little  Bill." 

Fearful  lest 
1  should  be 
invited  to  take 
charge  of  the 
infant,  f 
moved  off 
without  wait- . 
ing  for  my 
change.  For 
I  had  been 
told  that  there 
is  a  prejudice 
against  holding  a  baby  as  one  does  a  cat 
— and  1  preferred  not  to  incur  the  wrath 
of  a  bevy  of  button-'ole  makers.  As  1 
departed,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  following  remarks  : — 

"...  Arsked  rae  a  lot  o'  bloomin' 
questions,  'e  did,  and  wrote  summat  on 
'is  shirt  cuff.  .  .  .  '  Dessay  as  'e's  a-going 
to  ^rite  a  piece  about  us  gals  in  some 
piper.  If  I'd  only  known  it  I'd  a-kidded 
'im  fine — 1  would  !  " 

I  advised  the  lady  to  read  the  April 
number  of  The  English  Illustrated. 
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By   A.  J.   MTONNEY. 


1  7ERY  few  of  us  can  possibly  realise 
V  the  remarkable  popularity  of  the 
motor  car.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  it  goes  everywhere,  can  do  almost 
an\-thing  in  the  way  of  traction,  and  is 
stili  increasing  in  numbers.  Whether  it 
is  in  city  or  country,  at  home  or  abroad, 
on  land  or  on  sea,  the  motor  is  in  evi- 
dence. Though  of  course  used  very 
largely  for  touring  and  for  personal  con- 
venience, the  self-propelled  carriage  has 


find  numerous  clubs  devoted  to  motor 
boating  in  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  while  tugs  and  barges  sail 
over  ocean  and  lagoon  impelled  by  the 
same  force. 

Amazement  grows  as  we  try  to  grasp 
what  this  means,  for  the  figures  are  stu- 
pendous considering  the  age  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  the  British  Isles  alone  there 
are  nearly  80,000  motor  cars  and  motor 
bicycles,  a  figure  which  will  be  increased 
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far  exceeded  these  limits.  Sometimes 
we  find  it  in  char-a-banc  form,  or  even  as 
a  convertible  vehicle  which  can  be  used 
either  as  a  van  for  business  purposes,  or 
as  an  ordinary  touring  car.  Quite  apart 
from  these  employments,  we  find  the 
motor  ploughing  fields,  driving  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  mowing  lawns,  and  even 
enrolled  for  ambulance  work.  Heavy 
lorries,  again,  carrying  six  or  eight  tons, 
travel  in  their  hundreds  and  thousands 
up  and  do'vpEngland  a«d  the  Continent. 
Even  the  i';-.r  F*t?t'  knows  them,  where 
they  astonish  the  natives  who  gaze  in 
awe  at  the  "  White  Man's  Devil."  And 
water  itself  has  not  escaped,  for  we 
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considerably  this  year.  Already  the 
number  of  driving  licenses  is  close  on 
250,000,  so  that  as  to  the  motor  car's 
popularity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
fact,  motoring  is  quite  unique,  for  no 
other  sport  or  pastime  has  ever  had  any- 
thing like  such  a  number  of  active 
partisans.  And  when  we  add  those  who 
appreciate  its  usefulness  for  time-saving 
and  the  carriage  of  heavy  and  bulky 
goods  we  are  not  far  out  in  saying  that 
the  motor  vehicle  is  now  of  national 
importance. 

Every  new  movement  is  bound  to  have 
its  ups  and  downs  until  things  settle  down 
to  a  working  basis.    The  automobile  is 


no  exception,  and  it  has  greatly  exercised 
the  minds  of  authorities  of  various  kinds 
who  wrre  at  first  taken  aback  by  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  youngsler.  Gradu- 
ally we  got  over  the  early  difficulties, 
and  saw  with  relief  the  absurd  "red- 
flag"  regulations  vanish  into  the  limbo 
of  oblivion.  Then  we  had  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  troubles,  followed 
immediately  by  our  bete  noir,  the  speed 
limit.     SVhat    depleted   purses  this  has 


if  the  police  "  trap  "  was  abolished.    This 

has  been  condemned  by  many  eminent 
authorities  as  unnecessary  and  unfair  in 
most  cases,  and  its  abolition  would  do  a 
good  deal  in  preventing  opposition  to  a 
light  motor  tax.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
traffic  in  some  districts  the  roads  suffer 
greatly,  and  the  local  authorities  are 
called  upon  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  for 
repairs  than  they  can  afford.  Let  the 
proceeds  of  the  proposed  tax  be  divided 
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been  responsible  for !  as  can  be  seen  by 
instances  where  the  police  think  they 
have  done  very  badly  if  the  haul  in  fines 
is  less  than  ^loo  tor  a  sitting.  And  even 
while  we  are  struggling  through  this, 
dark  rumours  of  "  taxation  "  are  heard. 

But  our  friends,  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  and  the  Motor  Union,  are  not  going 
to  take  it  "  lying  down,"  and  they  have 
already  sent  tv\o  deputations  to  Mr. 
Asquith  on  the  matter.  I  suppose  most 
of  us  would  not  object  to  a  light  tax  if 
it  was  gradualfd  carefully,  particularly 


up  to  relieve  this  burden,  and  things  would 
be  much  easier  ail  round. 

"  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  par- 
ticularly when  advantage  is  taken  of 
every  new  tendency  in  motordom.  In 
order  to  be  right  up  to  date,  the  well- 
known  Daimler  Compimy  have  added  to 
their  long  list  of  tj-pcs  some  new  models, 
which  are  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  a  certain  class  of  motorists. 
Whether  public  opinion  is  right  or  not, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  live  axle 
drive  in  most  of  the  i^pH  cars.     Falling 
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in,  therefore,  with  the  popular  idea,  the 
Coventry  firm  are  constructing  two  new 
models  —  of  30  h.p.  and  38  h.p.  —  in 
which  the  driving  chains  are  replaced  by 
a  cardan  shaft  and  live  axle.  Owing  to 
this  the  cars  run  very  quietly,  and  are  so 
fast  as  to  give  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  maintain  their  reputation 
for  hill-climbing.  The  engines  have  four 
cylinders,  cast  in  pairs,  and  excellent 
cooling  lubrication  systems.  Four  for- 
ward speeds  are  provided — the  third  being 
direct — and  a  reverse.  A  good  feature 
found  in  the  back  axle  is  the  easy  way 
in  which  the  differential  gear  can  be 
examined,  or  even  removed,  a  few  minutes 
being  all  that  is  needed  to  remove  two 
plates  on  the  casing.  Powerful  brakes 
are  fitted,  of  the  double-acting  kind 
specially  designed  to  act  equally,  so  as 
to  prevent  uneven  wear  on  the  tyres. 
The  frame  is  strongly  built,  the  pressed 
steel  side  members  being  connected  by 
tubular  cross-stays,  a  practice  which  has 
proved  very  successful.  A  short  run  I 
took  on  the  smaller  model  a  few  days 
ago  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
the  new  live-axle  Daimler  had  some  ex- 
cellent qualities,  of  which  more  will  be 
heard  next  season. 

The  R.A.C.  have  informed  Mr.  S.  F. 
Edge  that  the  Napier  cars  hold  records 
for  every  hour,  from  one  to  twenty-four. 
This  makes  something  like  thirty-seven 
in  all,  not  a  bad  performance  for  six- 
cylinder  cars. 

A  useful  idea  I  saw  the  other  day  is  in 
placing  the  hinges  on  the  front  edge  of  a 
car  door,  as  is  done  in  railway  carriages. 
Why  doors  have  been  hitherto  made  the 
other  way  is  hard  to  say.  Yet  all 
motorists  know  how  inconvenient  the  old 
style  is  for  the  door  is  inclined  to  fly  open 
and  is  very  hard  to  shut  against  the  wind. 
There  is  also  the  danger  of  crushing  a 
dress  or  rug  in  the  hinges  which  strains 
the  coachwork  badly.  In  the  new  style, 
directly  the  car  moves  off  the  door  closes 
automatically  and  can  be  shut  at  high 
speeds  quite  easily. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  work  of 
three  British  firms  has  been  particularly 
brought  to  my  notice,  each  the  best  of 
its  kind,  and  noted  for  embodying  some 
excellent  features  peculiar   to  itself.     A 


few  days  ago,  for  instance,  I  witnessed 
the  launching  of  the  IVolseley-Siddeley  at 
Cowes,  a  racing  motor  boat  of  420  H.P. 
destined  to  bring  back  again  to  our  shores 
the  cup  wrested  from  us  last  year  by  the 
Dixie.  The  engines  were  highly  inter- 
esting for,  though  similar  to  those  of  the 
well-known  Siddeley  cars,  they  were 
built  in  two  sets  of  eight  cylinders  placed 
side  by  side,  making  sixteen  in  all.  Each 
set  formed  one  complete  unit  having  its 
own  carburettor,  clutch  with  shaft  and 
propeller.  The  tests  have  been  highly 
satisfactory  so  far. 

Another  firm  which  stands  well  with 
the  marine  world  is  the  Maudslay  Motor 
Co.,  last  year's  record  being  starred  with 
the  fine  performances  of  its  productions. 
A  larger  type  is  even  now  being  com- 
pleted for  the  Monaco  regatta,  and  will 
be  seen  frequently  in  British  competitions 
this  year.  The  firm  is  one  of  the  few 
which  have  successfully  tackled  marine, 
commercial,  and  pleasure  motoring.  The 
Maudslay  lorries  and  motor  omnibuses 
are  well  known  as  being  durable  and 
economical,  an  immense  saving  being 
found  in  the  remarkable  accessibility  of 
their  engines.  In  their  touring  cars,  too, 
this  feature  is  very  noticeable  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  private  owner, 
and  would  turn  the  scale  in  anyone's 
mind  who  had  much  experience. 

The  third  firm  I  referred  to  just  now 
is  that  from  Wolverhampton  known  as 
the  Star.  What  a  feather  in  their  cap  it 
is  to  have  no  less  than  three  of  their  cars 
selected  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
for  its  official  use,  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee choosing  them  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  their  value,  and  as  the  cars 
are  fast  and  moderate  in  price,  the  "  man 
of  moderate  means "  need  hesitate  no 
longer  before  deciding.  I  tested  the 
30  H.P.  six  cylinder,  and  the  16*22  H.P. 
models  in  the  Isle  of  Man  last  year  at  the 
time  of  the  Tourist  Trophy  race,  and  was 
decidedly  impressed  with  their  good 
points.  In  view^  of  their  speed,  the  low 
petrol  consumption  was  astonishing.  The 
firm  have  recently  gone  in  for  tlie 
Limousine  type,  and  have  struck  a  happy 
combination  of  springs,  weight,  and  other 
etceteras  that  go  to  make  a  comfortable 
carriage. 
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Some  Whistler  Anecdotes. 
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R.  J.  L.  WIMBUSH  is  a  busy  and  a 
conscientious  artist  who  finds,  as 
most  sincere  workers  find,  that  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult,  as  years 
roll  on,  to  rest  content  with  the  work 
accomplished.  The  standard  of  such 
men  inevitably  rises  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  experience  and  with  the  gradual 
unfoldingof  mental  vision  until  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  they  might  have  been  proud 
in  earlier  days  now  produces  an  emotion 
of  disappointment,  the  work  of  the  hands 
falling  so  far  short  of  the  ideal  as  the 
imagination  created  it. 

Mr.  Wimbush  is  a  modest  man,  and 
when  I  sought  him  recently  for  an  inter- 
view, especially  in  connection  with  the 
work  he  is  sending  in  for  consideration 
by  this  year's  Hanging  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  protested  that  his 
career  could  not  be  a  matter  of  any 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  English 
Illustrated.  It  was  when  he  permitted 
me  to  see  his  latest  pictures  (reproduced 
herewith)  that  he  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
he  finds  increasing  every  year  of  bringing 
his  finished  work  up  to  the  conceived 
standard ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  this  sense 
of  an,  as  yet,  unrealised  ideal  of  perfec- 
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tion  that  makes  him  sceptical  of  public 
interest.  At  all  events,  I  learned  from 
him  but  little  more  than  that  he  is 
Warwickshire  born  and  has  resided  for 
some  years  at  Dartmouth — that  he  got 
his  earliest  training  in  art  at  the  Phila- 
delphia (U.  S.  A.)  Academy  under  Thomas 
Eakings,  who  had  been  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Gerome — that  for  many  years  he  had 
turned  his  hand  to  black  and  white  illus- 
tration work — that  he  had  commenced 
his  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibitions  before  he  was  of  age  by 
having  a  piece  of  sculpture  accepted  for 
exhibition — that  he  had  been  represented 
since  then  by  one  or  more  canvases  at 
most  of  the  Academy  Spring  shows — 
that  he  had  always  been  a  hard  worker, 
rejoicing  in  his  art  and  the  open-air  life 
which  was  so  essential  a  part  of  it. 
Beyond  these  outlines  I  got  very  little 
from  Mr.  Wimbush  that  would  serve  for 
a  biographical  sketch. 

But  when  I  touched  on  his  association 
with  Whistler,  I  got  a  string  of  anecdotes 
of  the  great  artist  of  the  most  entertaining 
description. 

It  seems  to  have  been  largely  by 
chance  that  Mr.  Wimbush  came  into  s.vi<dv 
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close  relations  with  Whistler.  In  Filzroy 
Street  was  a  big  unoccupied  house 
with  several  large  studios.  Whistler 
was  installed  in  a  large  upper  studio, 
while  Mr.  Wimbush  rented  an  inexpensive 
studio  on  the  bottfim  floor.  They  were 
the  only  tenants  of  the  large  building, 
and  Whistler's  love  orcompany,  especially 
appreciative  company,  led  him  to  send 
for  the  younger  artist  whenever  he  fuund 
himself  alone.   In  this  way,  for  a  ronsider- 


fi^shion,  by  a  female  caretaker  of  bibulous 
habits,  who  had  one  child,  a  girl  of  about 
five  years.  By  inherilanre,  or  through 
maternal  neglect,  this  child  was  little 
better  than  the  "gutter-snipe"  of  the 
slums,  a  dirty,  dishevelled,  ragged  little 
creature,  but  Whistler  saw  something  very 
beautiful  in  the  girl's  face  and  would  have 
her  for  a  model.  He  went  over  to  Paris 
when  the  picture  was  finished, and,  instead 
of  paying  the  child  or  her  mother  for  the 
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able  time,  the  two  were  thrown  together 
nearly  every  day,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage, no  doubt,  of  the  younger  man,  who 
looks  back  on  that  association  now  as 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  his  artistic 
career.  "Though  my  work,"  to  quote 
Mr,  Wimbush,  "bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  incomparable  genius  of 
Whistler,  I  learned  a  very  great  deal  from 
watching  him  work  and  hearing  him  talk 
upon  art  topics." 
The  two  artists  were   served,  after  a 


sittings,  he  asked  a  wealthy  American 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  there  to  buv  a 
costume  for  his  "charming  little  pvotcf^e." 
In  due  course  a  parcel  arrived, containing 
an  elaborate  Parisian  gown  and  an  ex- 
pansive picture  hat.  Forthwith  the  proud 
mother  dressed  the  little  tatterdemalion 
in  the  finery  and  sent  her  out  to  prome- 
nade the  district  and  breed  envy  in  the 
sordid  souls  of  the  neighbours.  The 
neighbourhood  had  only  one  way  of  ex- 
pressing its  emotions,  and  Mr.  Whistler's 
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protege  came  back  presently  in  a  slate 
more  dilapidated  even  than  usual,  and,  of 
course,  in  tears. 

Whistler's  indifference  to  the  value  of 
money  was  proverbial.  \Vhen  he  first 
entered  the  great  empty  studio  in  Fitzroy 
Street,  this  same  caretaker  was  showing 
him  over  the  house.  He  appeared  to  be 
struck  bv  its  desolate  and  dirtv  condition. 

«ril   have    this,"    he   said,  ''*but ," 

and  then  diving  into  his  pocket  pulled 
out  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
which  he  laid  on  the  floor.     "  Clean  it," 
said  he  curtly.    "Yes,  sir,"  she  answered  as 
blandly  as  if  he  had  tipped  her  sixpence. 
There  was  an  electric  bell  to  each  of 
the  two  studios,  and  Mr.  Wimbush  relates 
that  many  a  time  he  has  heard  Whistler 
ring  and  knock,  knock  and  ring  alter- 
nately   at    the    front   door    in    a    vain 
endeavour   to  rouse  the  tippling  house- 
keeper from  her  afternoon  slumber  to  let 
him  in.     Going  himself  down  to  the  door 
on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Wimbush  would 
usually  descry  Whistler's  monocled  eye 
glaring  through  the  slit   for  letters,  and 
his   language   when   he   got  inside   was 
certain  to  have  a  striking  embroidery  of 
mixed  French  and  English  expletives,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  woman,  roused  at 
last,    could   generally    be    seen   peering 
through  the  banisters  and  asking,  with 
a  suave  air  of  surprise,  "  Whv,  did  vou 
ring,  Mr.  Whistler  ?  " 

"Then,"  says  Mr.  Wimbush,  "it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  get  back  to  my  own 
studio." 

Mr.  Wimbush  relates  many  anecdotes 
which  illustrate  the  strength  of  Whistler's 
antipathies  when  he  once  conceived  an 
aversion  for  anvone.  Kven  his  sitters 
were  not  exempt  from  his  anger  when 
they  were  esf)ecially  trying.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  painting  the  portrait  of 
an  Oxford  professor,  who  was  an  in- 
corrigibly bad  sitter,  leaving  his  pose, 
running  round  the  room  to  look  at-  the 
pictures  and  even  getting  behind  the 
artist  to  watch  him  at  work.  Whistler 
fumed  and  raged,  but  to  little  purpose. 
He  would  get  the  sitter  into  the  right 
pose  again,  admonish  him  to  keep  quite 
still ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  busy  with 
his  brush  off  the  professor  would  go  on 
his    own     little     voyage    of    discovery. 


There  was  but  one  end  possible  with  an 
artist  of  Whistler's  temperament.  He 
dest roved  the  canvas  with  a  stroke, 
ordered  the  sitter  out  of  the  place  and 
forbade  him  ever  to  come  back  again. 

"  I  pleased  him  greatly  one  day,"  said 
Mr.  Wimbush,  recalling  another  incident. 
"  A  New  York  lady  of  wealth  w-as  passing 
through  London,  and  requested  Whistler 
to  paint  her  |X)rtrait  as  she  wished  to 
make  her  husband  a  present  of  it.  One 
day,  as  was  his  usual  practice  after  a 
sitting  was  over  (for  he  hated  to  be  alone), 
he  sent  down  for  me  to  ask  me  what  I 
thought  c)f  his  day's  w^ork.  On  my  way 
up  the  stairs  I  passed  a  lady  of  whom  I 
got  merely  a  passing  glance.  When  I 
entered  his  studio  I  saw  the  lady's  por- 
trait on  his  easel.  *  Don't  touch  it 
again,*  1  cried  impulsively ;  *  it's  just 
right  as  it  is.'  He  had  caught  perfectly 
that  strong  unmistakable  impression  one 
so  often  obtains  in  a  flash,  and  yet  he 
had  had  but  one,  or  at  the  most  two, 
sittings.  He  was  delighted,  and  left  the 
picture  as  it  was,  an  impressionist  work 
and  a  charming  bit  of  colour." 

"One  of  the  best  criticisms  I  ever  had 
from  him  was  drawn  out  by  a  painting  of 
mine  in  which  I  had  rather  forced  the  ex- 
pression of  the  lips  in  a  face  on  my  canvas. 
*  It  is  as  bad,'  said  he,  *  to  overstate  as  to 
understate.'  I  have  never  forgotten  that, 
and  it  has  served  me  in  good  stead  when 
I  have  been  tempted  to  make  my  mean- 
ing so  clear  that  even  dull  intellects 
could  not  mistake  it." 

"  Mr.  Whistler  was  always  charmingly 
genial  with  nie,  though  we  did  not  always 
agree  on  art  topics :  but  he  had  no  patience 
with  dilettanti,  and  nothing  enraged 
him  more  than  the  shallow  pretentious- 
ness of  the  art  Philistine.  I  once  saw 
him  treat  a  big  Hond  Street  dealer,  who 
called  to  ask  if  Whistler  had  any  small 
canvases  for  sale,  with  a  studied  indiffer- 
ence that  made  me  hot  with  pity  for  the 
man.  The  dealer  had  offended  him  on 
some  occasion,  and  though  Whistler  did 
not  actually  turn  his  visitor  out  of  the 
studio,  I  have  no  doubt  the  latter  fell 
more  uncomfortable  than  if  he  had  been 
actually  ejected.  Whistler  could  express 
contempt  more  effectively  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  knew." 
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"  To  degrade  art  to  the  market  stand- 
point was  something  Whistler  could  not 
endure.  I  once  heard  him  point  to  an 
etching  of  his  that  represented  an  old 
man  passing  some  Chelsea  shops.  *  There/ 
said  he;  '  if  1  should  entitle  that  "  Trotty 
Veck/*  I  might  popularise  it,  but  should  I 
make  it  a  better  picture  ?  *  " 

Mr.  Wimbush  relates  another  story 
characteristic  of  Whistler's  inveterate 
detestation  of  the  person  against  whom 
he  had  once  conceived  a  dislike.  A  certain 
gentleman  had  grievously  offended  him, 
probably  unwittingly,  but  Whistler 
likened  him  to  a  toad,  and  that  idea  grew 
and  grew  in  his  mind  till  it  possessed  him. 
Finally  he  besought  Mr.  Wimbush  to  get 
him  a  live  toad,  as  he  intended  writing  a 
book  and  illustrating  it  with  this  in- 
dividual in  the  likeness  of  a  toad.  He 
got  his  live  toad  and,  after  studying  its 
features,  gave  it  to  the  housekeeper  with 
instructions  to  preserve  it  carefully.  She 
packed  the  animal  in  a  box  with  cotton- 
wool, and  the  consequence  was  that, 
when  Whistler  asked  for  it  again,  it  was  a 
sadly  emaciated  specimen  of  the  batra- 
chian  species.  Whistler's  sympathy  was  so 
excited  by  its  pitiable  condition  that  he 
apparently  forgot  his  anger  towards  its 
human  parallel. 

Whistler's  anger  was  roused  to  high 
pitch  one  day  by  the  delivery  at  the 
studio  of  a  letter  which  had  been  origin- 
ally addressed  to  him,  "  Care  of  the 
Royal  Academy."  Wlien  the  letter 
reached  him,  it  bore  on  the  face  th^  words 
"Not  known  at  this  address.'*  The 
artist  thought  this  was  an  intentional 
slight  put  upon  him  by  some  official  of 
the  Academy,  and  Mr.  Wimbush  had  no 
little  trouble  to  persuade  him  that  it 
was  merely  the  postman's  conventional 
endorsement  of  a  letter  that  cannot  be 
delivered  at  the  address  inscribed  on  it. 

*'  When  he  was  painting  the  Vanderbilt 
portrait,"  continued  Mr.  Wimbush,  *'he 
had  me  up  every  day  to  give  my  opinion 
of  it.  At  last  it  was  finished  and  I  was 
summoned  as  usual.  *  Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  it? '  But  1  had  exhausted  my 
vocabulary  of  praise  and  I  had  no  words 
left.  'I've  nothing  to  say,*  I  answered 
finally.  *  That's  the  very  best  criticism,' 
said   Mr.  Vanderbilt  himself,  who  was 


present.  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  *  You 
look  like  a  prince  in  that  portrait,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt;  like  the  Young  Pretender/ 
•  Pretender  ! '  he  exclaimed  rather  indig- 
nantly I  thought,  *Who  was  he?'  At 
first  I  supposed  Mr.  \'anderbilt*s  education 
had  been  somewhat  neglected,  but  I 
presently  discovered  that  he  was,  of  all 
surprising  things,  an  American  Jacobin. 
He  actually  resented  the  term  *  Preten- 
der.' " 

Whistler's  handwriting  was  exceedingly 
delicate  and  minute,  and  Mr.  Wimbush 
relates  that  he  once  took  the  elder  artist 
to  see  a  particularly  charming  spot  he 
had  discovered  at  Amersham.  They 
stopped  at  an  old  hotel,  where  Whistler 
fell  in  love  with  a  fireplace.  On  coming 
away  they  were  asked  to  write  in  the 
visitors'  book.  Whistler  signed  his  usual 
microscopic  signature,  and  added  the 
words,  "  What  an  amazing  kitchen!  "  A 
day  or  so  after  Mr.  Wimbush  took  a  friend 
to  the  inn  to  see  the  signature,  and  dis- 
covered that  since  their  visit  someone  else 
had  scrawled  his  own  name  right  across 
Whistler's,  whose  dainty  chirography  had 
quite  escaped  notice. 

"  W^histler,"  says  Mr.  Wimbush, "  often 
spent  months  over  a  picture,  painting  it 
over  and  over  before  he  was  satisfied. 
He  had  a  habit  of  saying,  however,  when- 
ever he  laid  down  the  brush,  *  It  is 
finished.*  Then  he  would  begin  on  it  again 
the  next  day,  and  so' on,  day  after  day, 
but  always,  '  It  is  finished '  at  the  close  of 
each  day's  labour.  He  was  conscientious 
almost  to  a  fault,  faithful  to  the  ideal 
that  stirred  him  to  execute." 

The  five  examples  of  Mr.  Wimbush's 
work  which  we  reproduce  with  this 
article  illustrate  the  range  of  his  artistic 
sympathies.  Those  entitled  "  His  father's 
sword  he  soon  will  wield  "  and  "  Wanted  : 
Fifty  pounds  reward "  are  his  latest 
paintings.  His  pictures  are  very  human, 
and  have  the  quality  of  telling  a  definite 
story  with  truth  and  vividness,  whether 
that  story  have  humour  or  pathos  or 
dramatic  force  or  simple  naturalness  of 
conception  and  execution.  Contrast  the 
frontispiece,  with  all  its  suggestions  of 
action  and  thunderous  acclaim  of  the 
young  knight,  with  the  perfect  peace  and 
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rest  and  silence  of  "'Quietude,"  reproduced 
on  page  107,  or  the  perfectly  natural 
humour  of  "  A  hunting  we  will  go  "  with 
the  dramatic  significance  of  the  pointing 
entitled  "  Wanted  :  Fifty  pounds  reward," 


a  sign  of  simplicity  of  spirit  when  an 
artist  paints  children  with  so  much  sym- 
pathy as  does  Mr.  Wimbush.  But  manly 
vigour  is  just  as  pronounced  a  charac- 
teristic in  Mr.  Wimbush's  art.     He  has 


"ladies  first. 
From  the  painting  by  J.  L.  Wimbush, 

given  on  page  106.     Humanity  in  all  its  painted  pictures  of  riot  and  carnage  with 

moods  and  manifestations  chiefly  inspires  marked  force,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 

Mr.  Wimbush.     Nature  is  the  setting,  hut  come  with  so  intimate  an  expression  of 

it  is  humanity  that  counts;  and  it  is  signifi-  his  sympathy  as  scenes  of  peace  and  calm 

cant  to  note  how  much  his  interest  is  con-  content.     However,  as    our    illustrations 

ceraed  with  child  lite  also.     It  is  certainly  show,  he  is  no  ^aiiAw  at  a,  ■iv^i-^e. -KtfjQi.. 


By   JESSIE   E.    GORDONEDE. 


THE  small  Breton  village  of  Erquol 
was  steeped  in  the  steady  intense 
sunshine  of  late  summer  and  of 
early  afternoon.  It  wa^  as  if  the  sun 
had  cast  a  spell  over  the  place,  a  spell  of 
peace  and  of  silence.  The  sound  of  a  foot- 
step on  the  road  would  have  shocked  tlie 
ear  ;  the  passage  of  a  vehicle  would  have 
been  an  outrage.  The  one  village  street 
was  empty,  and  such  tew  shops  as  there 
were  suggested  an  abandoned  enterprise. 

In  the  priest's  garden,  shut  from  the 
world  by  old  red  walls,  the  padre  sat ;  a 
quince  tree  bending  beneath  its  burden 
of  fruit  affordeft  a  shade  which  was 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  mosaic  of 
brilliant  sunshine.  The  priest  sat  idle,  his 
hands  folded  on  the  book  on  his  knees. 

The  garden  was  exquisitely  ordered; 
planted  to  replenish  a  homely  kitchen, 
set  with  simple  and  delightful  things 
that  lay  now  bathed  in  the  vivid  light. 
There  were  flowers,  too,  hardy  cottage 
things,  and  a  riot  of  roses — pink,  and 
crimson,  and  white,  these  last  left  to  a 
delicious  disorder  that  served  to  empha- 
sise the  sedate  perfection  of  the  prosperous 
beds  of  bean  and  carrot  and  onion. 

A  row  of  beehives  added  curiously  to 
the  sense  of  summer  peace. 

The  house,  set  amid  a  cluster  of  apple 
and  pear  trees,  was  little  more  than  a 


cottage,  red-tiled  and  green -shuttered, 
complete  in  its  assurance  of  homeliness. 
One  was  convinced  of  a  scrupulous  order 
within  :  the  shining  windows  with  their 
snowy  curtains,  the  glimpse  of  fresldy- 
ruddh'd  tiles,  were  eloquent  of  untiring 
industry. 

From  the  ea\'es  the  drowsy  murmur  of 
pigeons  i;tme  and  blended  with  the  hum 
of  innumerable  insects,  while  the  inces- 
sant pa])ery  rustle  of  the  grasshoppers, 
the  distant  hum  of  a  threshing  machine, 
the  faint,  far  sound  of  the  sea  falling 
upon  a  shore — guiltless  alike  of  rock  and 
of  pebble — were  all  so  native  to  the 
pca<:e  of  the  day  and  hour  as  in  no  wise 
to  arrest  the  ear  or  fret  the  mind. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  stir  among  tlie 
pigeons  on  the  roof,  a  little  movement  in 
the  housf-.  Light  footste]is  and  gentle 
voices  broke  upon  the  air,  and  the  sound- 
waves rippled  out  till  they  smote  the  ear 
of  the  dreaming  man  beneath  the  quince 
tree.  He  raised  his  head  with  a  faint 
gesture  of  gentle,  deprecatory  impatience  ; 
then  he  rose  and  came  forward  to  meet 
the  girl— almost  a  child  she  seemed  by 
reason  of  her  slim  straightness  —  who 
came  down  the  trim  pathway. 

As  she  came  she  called  over  her  shoulder 
amerry  fragment  in  a  very  imperfect  ^(oi's, 
and  from  the  doorway  a  serving  woman. 
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rosy  and  smiling  beneath  the  drift  of  her 
peasant  coifcy  nodded  lovingly. 

**  Ah,  my  child,'*  the  priest  said  as  they 
met,  "  have  you  come  to  spoil  my  reverie 
or  to  steal  my  peaches  ?  " 

"I  am  a  messenger,"  she  said  laugh- 
ingly as  they  turned  to  the  seat  beneath 
the  tree. 

"  My  father  has  sent  me  to  ask  if  you 
will  play  chess  to-night.  The  great 
picture  is  finished  at  last ;  Francine  has 
made  a  batch  of  your  favourite  galettes^ 
and  there  will  be  a  moon  to  light  you 
home,  so  how  can  you  refuse  ?  " 

She  was  a  pretty  child,  standing  there 
with  the  dapple  of  shadow  and  sun 
raining  upon  her,  with  her  childish  white 
gown  revealing  frankly  the  immature 
grace  of  her  figure,  and  her  face  with  the 
smiling  eyes  and  bowed  womanly  mouth 
full  of  eagerness  and  animation.  The 
priest's  eyes  swept  the  young  face  and 
glanced  aside  and  fixed  themselves  upon 
the  roses  beyond.  *'  I  will  come,"  he 
said  gently ;  "  and  look  now,  my  child, 
let  us  find  some  peaches.  You  must 
take  some  to  le  bon  pere;  we  will  make 
festival  to-night,  it  is  a  great  occasion — 
the  picture  is  finished.  Let  us  call  the 
good  Jeannot  for  a  basket." 

They  crossed  the  grass  plot  and  the 
little  path  leading  to  the  house,  and 
Margaret  sprang  forward  with  a  glad 
little  cry.  On  the  step  a  litter  of  kittens 
lay  asleep  beside  their  mother  ;  the  child 
knelt  beside  them  and  laughed  with 
pleasure,  as  she  touched  their  warm,  soft 
fur ;  the  mother-cat  raised  her  head 
quickly  and  opened  her  eyes  ;  these  people 
.  meant  no  harm  to  her  kittens,  she  decided, 
and  her  mother-fear  was  quenched  in 
mother-pride.  She  got  up  and  rubbed 
herself  against  the  priest's  legs,  looked 
wistfully  up  at  him,  and  then  made  a 
little  quick  excursion  back  to  the  kittens. 
Margaret  was  holding  one  against  her 
delicate  cheek ;  she  made  a  delightful 
picture  in  her  white  gown,  and  once 
again  the  man's  eyes  rested  upon  her 
and  then  turned  swiftly  away. 

"  Are  they  not  charming  ?  "  she  cried, 
holding  the  small  struggling  creature 
towards  him ;  he  touched  the  soft  fur 
with  his  thin,  strong  fingers. 

"  Madame    le   Brun   is    proud   of    her 


children,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  the 
mother-animal,  who  purred  loudly  as  she 
pressed  against  her  master's  legs. 

"  Jeannot,"  he  called  gently  as  a  whisk 
of  crisp  blue  skirt  crossed  the  passage. 
"  Jeannot,  a  basket,  please." 
"  But  yes,  monsieur  1"  she  called  back, 
and  came  half  running  in  her  eagerness 
to  serve. 

"  Mademoiselle  would  perhaps  desire 
one  of  the  kittens  ?  "  she  questioned,  as 
the  girl  reluctantly  restored  the  pretty 
little  creature  to  its  mother. 

"Oh,  I  should  love  one,"  she  said 
eagerly.     "  May  I  have  one,  father  ?" 

"Of  course,  my  child.  What  should 
we  do,  Jeannot  and  I,  with  four  kittens  ? 
We  had  not  the  heart  to  drown  any,  but 
figure  to  yourself  four  grown  cats !" 

"  Mademoiselle  must  choose  which  she 
will  have  when  they  are  a  little  older," 
said  Jeannot,  adding  as  they  turned  back 
to  the  garden,  "  Monsieur  will  find  the 
peaches  on  the  south  wall  the  best." 

The  fruit  trees,  trained  by  a  master 
hand,  half  hid  the  girding  walls — plum 
and  peach  and  fig,  laden  with  beautiful 
fruit ;  it  was  quick  work  filling  the  basket. 
Margaret  was  grown  a  veritable  child, 
and  set  her  small  white  teeth  into  the 
sun-warmed  cheek  of  a  giant  fig.  Father 
Loti  smiled. 

"  How  you  are  greedy,  you  little  wicked 
one !"  he  said  gaily,  catching  a  reflection 
of  her  youthful  delight  as  she  laughed 
and  chattered  and-  tasted  with  frank 
childish  satisfaction. 

**  Who  could  fail  to  be  greedy  here  ?  " 
she  retorted,  spreading  her  pretty  hands 
expressively  with  a  gesture  borrowed 
from  the  country  where  speech  is  largely 
manual. 

"But — I  must  go,"  she  said  at  last 
reluctantly, "  my  father  expects  me  to  give 
him  his  tea,  but  to-night  you  will  come 
and  we  will  make  festival  as  you  say." 

When  she  was  gone,  with  her  bubbling, 
delicious  laughter,  her  low  sweet  voice 
and  delicate  unconscious  coquetries, 
Father  Loti  returned  to  his  seat  beneath 
the  quince  tree.  He  gave  a  little  sigh 
as  his  eyes  swept  the  garden  grown 
suddenly  so  barren,  so  bereft ;  then  he 
took  up  his  abandoned  book. 

n»  1*  31?  "'I' 
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The  summor  twilight  was  fast  giving 
place  to  night  when  the  priest  hurried 
down  the  narrow  village  street,  returning 
as  he  went  the  affectionate  salutations 
offered  by  the  groups  of  gossiping 
peasants  who  were  enjoying  the  cool 
evening. 

A  call  from  a  dying  man  had  delayed 
the  padre,  and  it  was  late  when  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  painter's 
house  ;  Margaret  herself  opened  the  door, 
and  the  light  from  the  bright  room 
within  flowed  out  in  a  yellow  stream 
across  the  road. 

The  little  wilful  tendrils  of  the  child's 
hair  showed  round  her  shadowed  face 
like  a  halo.  She  put  out  her  hands  and 
drew  the  tired  man  into  the  room. 

"  Mon  pcre,''  she  called  ;  **  here  is  Father 
Loti  at  last !  " 

From  an  inner  room  a  man's  voice 
called  a  cheery  greeting,  and  a  moment 
later  the  painter  came  in,  a  sheaf  of  wet 
brushes  in  his  hand,  his  hgure  hidden  by 
a  well-worn  blouse  of  faded  blue  linen. 

"  We  had  almost  de^^paired  of  you,"  he 
said  ;  *'  but  you  are  come,  my  friend,  and 
all  is  well.  What  do  you  say  ?  Shall 
we  have  supper  at  once,  or  w^ill  you  first 
see  the  picture?  " 

**  Father  is  very  naughty,"  Margaret 
broke  in.  "  The  picture  is  fmished — quite, 
quite  fmished,  and  yet  he  will  touch  it, 
and  by  lamplight !  And  of  course,  mon 
pere,  Father  Loti  must  see  the  picture 
first ;  let  us  go  now  while  Francine  brings 
the  soup." 

She  passed  into  the  room  beyond  the 
living-room,  which  served  as  a  studio 
and  was  littered  with  painter-gear.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  canvases  and 
drawings,  draped  here  and  there  w^ith 
gorgeous  fabrics  and  embroideries.  One 
or  two  handsome  pieces  of  furniture  were 
ranged  against  the  walls,  and  in  the  open 
space  left  clear  a  big  rack  easel  stood, 
and  on  it  the  picture. 

Oscar  Rainham  turned  up  the  lamp  to 
better  the  already  excellent  light,  and  the 
girl  went  forward  eagerly  to  see  that  no 
harm  had  been  done  by  the  re-touching 
she  so  seriously  deprecated. 

'*  Dear  child,  you  are  casting  a  shadow 
on  the  canvas — Father  Loti  cannot  see," 
said  the  painter. 


Margaret  diew  back  and  stood  between 
the  two  men  as  they  silently  looked  at 
the  picture.  The  first  thing  that  struck 
an  observer  was  the  extraordinary  sense 
of  light,  conveyed  by  some  magic — ^no 
mere  blending  of  pigments,  but  light 
itself,  breathed  from  the  canvas.  The 
central  figure  was  the  Christ-Child,  a 
beautiful  lad  with  ruddy  hair,  kneeling 
and  holding  in  his  hands  a  little  empty 
cage.  His  face  was  turned  skywards  and 
he  watched  with  grave  rapt  eyes  a  newly- 
freed  bird  that  soared  into  the  air.  A 
group  of  children  watched  the  bird,  some 
with  happy  faces  and  some  evidently 
angry  at  the  loss  of  their  plaything.  A 
delicate  spring* landscape  showed  beyond 
the  children,  and  the  grass  at  their  feet 
was  gemmed  with  flowers. 

A  little  silence  held  the  three  friends  as 
they  looked,  then  Oscar  Rainham  said — 

"  You  see  the  meaning,  father?  Christ 
frees  the  bird  of  truth  from  the  cramping 
cage  of  ignorance " — the  priest  bowed 
his  head  silently,  looking  \vith  tender 
tear- wet  eyes  at  the  wonderful  work 
before  him. 

**  It  is  a  great  picture,  my  friend ;  may 
le  bon  Dieu  bless  you." 

*'  You  like  it  ?— ah  !  then  I  am  glad," 
said  Oscar  Rainham  eagerly.  *' No  one 
has  seen  it  except  this  child,  and  one 
never  knows  how  a  picture  may  strike 
others.  To-morrow  it  goes  to  London, 
if  it  is  dry.  I  hate  to  let  it  go,  but  one 
must  live.  Come  now,  let  us  eat ;  you 
must  be  starving,  and  Francine  will  scold 
if  we  let  her  potage  cool." 

In  the  living  room  the  table  was  set 
with  simple  grace,  fruit  and  flowers  and 
snowy  napery,  all  lighted  softly  by  the 
candles  set  round  the  room  in  English 
brass  candlesticks.  The  walls  were  a 
deep  cream  colour,  and  against  it  a  fine 
oak  armoirc,  such  as  the  peasants  cherish, 
showed  a  warm  brown. 

A  flask  of  Chianti,  a  jug  of  cider,  long 
twists  of  crisp  bread  and  steaming  bowls 
of  soup  all  conspired  to  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  homely  meal.  Oscar  Rain- 
ham was  a  good  host — he  talked  well 
himself  and  his  talent  was  in  some  curious 
way  infective.  Dull  people  grew  bright 
and  bright  people  brilliant  under  the 
spell    of     Rainham's    genial    whimsical 
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personality,  and  as  the  three  drew  round 
the  table  a  pleasant  sense  of  festivity 
invaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

Rainham  talked  like  a  liappy  school- 
boy, and  found  a  delicate  echo  of  his  mood 
in  the  face  of  his  daughter.  Anecdotes 
and  jests  were  bandied  round  the  table, 
Father  Loti  bearing  his  part  and  adding 
here  and  there  a  quaint  touch  of  thought 
or  some  happy  turn  of  speech.  Sound 
waves  bearing  the  tremulous  ship  of 
laughter  on  their  bosoms  flowed  out 
through  the  open  window  and  mingled 


with  the  sounds  of  life  in  the  street.  Now 
and  then  Margaret  clapped  her  hands 
with  delight  at  some  merry  sally  or  gay 
rejoinder.  Three  children  could  not  have 
been  more  gay.  When  the  meal  was 
over  tiiey  went  Into  the  studio ;  the  men 
lighted  cigarettes,  and  tliehandsome  I'ran- 
cine  brought  collce^such  coffee  as  only 
the  French  feasant  knows  the  secret  of. 

At  a  word  from  her  father  Margaret 
took  up  a  guitar  that  !ay  across  a  cJiair 
and  sang,  in  a  clear,  touching  child-voice, 
snatches  of  half-remembered  ■so-vvj^  «&*i. 
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little  improvised  verses  linked  with 
vagrant  melodies.  The  men  watched  her 
as  she  sang — a  delightful  picture  of  inno- 
cent youth — her  pretty  head  bent  over 
the  guitar  while  her  fmgers  stumbled 
softly  over  the  strings. 

Rainham  half  closed  his  eves  and 
muttered,  "  Charming  composition  that/' 
and  the  priest,  long  schooled  to  avoid 
such  moving  sights,  let  his  lids  fall  over 
his  eyes — eyes  in  which  his  vows  had 
failed  to  quench  his  hungry  manhood. 

Margaret  laid  aside  her  guitar. 

"  Do  you  people  not  want  to  begin 
your  game  ?  '*  she  said. 

'*  You  and  the  good  Francine's  supper 
had  almost  made  us  forget  our  game," 
answered  her  father.  "  But  come,  let  us 
play,  my  friend." 

Margaret  ])ut  a  carved  box  on  a  little 
table  wliile  Rainham  drew  a  chessboard 
from  a  cujDboard,  and  in  a  few  >econds 
the  m^n  were  phiced  and  the  game  l:egan. 
Margaret  brouglit  out  some  sewing,  a 
tiny  garment — for  even  in  the  prosperous 
village*  lh<'re  were  poor  mothers  to  sew 
for. 

As  the  game  progressed  the  low 
murmur  of  the  nion's  voices  sounded 
pleasantly. 

**  J^iwn  to  king's  fourth.  Pawn  to 
king's  fourth— king's  knight  to  bishop's 
tliird—    " 

Here  and  there  an  absurd  ejaculation, 
a  scraj)  of  verse,  a  catcli-word,  mingled 
with  llie  sober  business  c^f  the  game, 
thought  overf]f)wing  its  proper  channels 
and  rovin.ii^  like  a  mad  thing  amid  the 
lumber  of  the  mind. 

It  was  late  when  at  last  Father  Loti 
rose. 

''  Ah  !  inon  ami,  you  have  worsted  me," 
he  (Tied  cheerfully,  "  but  1  will  have  my 
revenge  -  I  will  defeat  you  yet !  " 

"  Play  another  game  now  ? "  said 
Rainham. 

**  Oh  !  but  no  !  I  must  go  home  ;  this  is 
no  hour  for  a  quiet  priest  to  be  abroad." 

Margaret  was  folding  the  little  shirt 
tenderly,  as  if  the  very  touch  of  the  baby 
garment  in  her  hands  was  swc^et. 

"Your  moon  is  gone,  father,"  she  said, 
glancing  out  of  the  o])en  window. 

"Well,  well,  my  child,  these  feet  of 
mine  know  their  way  home,  and  Jeannot 


sets  always  a  small  lamp  in  my  window 
to  guide  me  if  they  fail. 

"  It  is  well  you  have  the  good  Jeannot 
to  care  for  you,"  said  Rainham ;  the 
lonely  lot  of  his  friend  struck  him  to- 
night  with  a  sudden  sense  of  pity. 

"  She  is  a  good  soul,  that  kindly  Jeannot 
— she  makes  a  child  of  me — Good-night, 
my  child  ;  au  revoir,  mon  ami.*'  They 
went  with  him  to  the  door  and  watched 
him  until  he  was  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
the  night. 

*  ♦  ♦  ale 

"Mademoiselle  will  prefer,  perhaps, 
this  brown  fellow  ;  he  has  a  fine  coat  and 
is  of  an  excellent  character.  Or  this  little 
wicked  one — see — he  finds  life  a  very 
merry  affair,  and  this  very  day  he  chased 
his  mother,  the  good  Le  Ikun,  half  round 
the  garden." 

The  difTicult  matter  of  deciding  between 
the  rival  attractions  of  the  kittens  con- 
fronted Margaret,  and  the  difBculty  was 
enhanced  by  Jeannot,  who  sang  the  praises 
of  each  impartially. 

*'  Oh,  I  will  have  this  one  with  the 
white  shirt-front." 

Margaret  at  last  decided,  and  she  stood 
up  lest  slie  sliould  be  lured  into  further 
considerations. 

"B/ew,  mademoiselle — she  goes  to  make 
a  beautiful  cat.  I  will  put  her  in  a  basket 
with  flannel  to  keep  her  warm  on  the 
journey." 

It  was  autumn,  and  the  garden  was 
changed  from  its  serene  summer  mood. 
The  fruit  was  garnered  and  the  leaves 
fell  faster  than  Jean-Baptist,  the  rosy 
gardener-boy,  could  sweep  them  away. 

There  were  few  bees  about  now,  and 
little  groups  of  dead  drones  lay  among 
the  grass  before  each  hive.  Summer  was 
over. 

Margaret,  sensitive  to  every  influence, 
shivered  slightly.  A  bird  piped  mourn- 
fully in  a  tree  near  her  ;  a  gust  of  wind 
swept  with  sudden  malice  through  the 
leafless  trees  and  went  moaning  inland, 
leaving  the  taste  of  salt  on  her  lips ;  she 
saw  the  figure  of  Father  Loti  pacing  the 
south  wall,  and  she  went  slowlv  down  to 
meet  him — she  was  under  the  spell  of  the 
weather  ;  who  could  escape  the  influence 
of  the  autumn  mood  ?  Even  the  busy  and 
cheerful     Jeannot     had     shrugged     her 
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shoulders  and  muttered  resentfully,  **  Le 
temps  comme  il  fait  trtste." 

Father  Loti  turned  at  the  sound  of  the 
girl's  light  step  on  the  path  and  came  to 
meet  her.  He  seemed  in  some  curious 
way  to  share  in  the"~autumn  disaster  ;  his 
face  looked  thinner,  his  hair  greyer,  his 
line  hands  more  frail  than  the  summer 
had  shown  them. 

Margaret  searched  her  friend's  face  a 
little  anxiously;  was  he  ill  then? — the 
mother  instinct  was  alight  in  a  moment. 
Did  he  take  care  of  himself  ?  —  did 
Jeannot  look  well  after  him  ?  He  spent 
himself  too  much  for  his  poor  and  sick  ; 
she  must  entreat  him  to  spare  himself. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  said  very  softly, 
"  are  you  well  ? " 

He  took  her  outstretched  hands  in  his. 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  am  well,"  he  said 
slowly  ;  but  even  as  he  spoke  his  pale  face 
grew  ash-white — he  dropped  her  hands, 
but  he  did  not  turn  his  eyes  from  her  face 
with  the  schooled  gesture  she  knew  so 
well  and  had  dimly  wondered  at ;  his 
eyes  reminded  her  suddenly  of  those  of 
a  beautiful  hare  she  had  once  freed  from 
a  trap — so  anguished,  so  appealing.  He 
was  certainly  ill,  but  men  hated  to  be 
thought  sick.  She  would  say  nothing 
now,  but  someone — her  father  perhaps, 
must  persuade  him  to  see  the  English 
doctor  who  lived  in  the  little  white  house 
on  the  cliff ;  in  the  meantime  he  must  be 
cheered,  distracted. 

"  I  have  been  choosing  my  kitten,"  she 
said  with  an  effort  to  regain  a  brighter 
mood.  "  I  have  chosen  the  little  black 
fellow  with  the  white  shirt-front.  I 
hope  Madame  Le  Brun  will  not  fret  for 
him." 

"  Madame  Le  Brun  has  a  nest  full — how 
should  she  fret  ?"  he  said  gravely.  *'  It  is 
those  who  must  give  all  who  fret." 

How  strangly  he  talked  !  Margaret  felt 
anxious,  frightened  almost.  Another 
peevish  gust  of  wind  swept  the  garden, 
scattering  the  heaps  of  leaves  on  the 
grass — tearing,  too,  the  end  of  the  light 
gossamer  scarf  that  Margaret  wore  about 
her  pretty  throat  from  her  detaining 
hand  and  tossing  it  as  if  in  some  mood  of 
impish  mischief  across  the  breast  of  the 
man. 

The  delicate  fabric  touched  his  face  as 


it  leapt  in  the  air,  and ^the  contact  and 
the  faint  odour  the  womanly  thing  ex- 
haled brought  a  sudden  red  stain  into  the 
priest's  cheeks.  He  plucked  the  clinging 
scarf  from  him,  as  Margaret  stretched  her 
hand  to  reclaim  it  with  a  little  cry  of 
apology,  and  then — their  hands  met — he 
held  hers  in  both  of  his — his  face  stooped 
— bent  to  hers — his  eyes  searching  her 
little  frightened  moon-white  face. 

"Child — child,"  he  said  in  a  low 
trembling  tone — '*  child,  you  must  go." 

As  the  wind  had  swept  the  garden  and 
left  it  silent,  so  his  voice  ceased  and  a 
hush  fell  between  them.  His  grasp  of  her 
hands  relaxed,  the  fear  faded  out  of  her 
face  ;  she  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  as 
yet  only  half  understanding.  A  little  sob 
of  nervousness  escaped  her,  and  at  the 
sound  Father  Loti  bent  his  head  and 
kissed  her  hands — the  rosy  fmgers  each 
in  turn — the  soft  pink  palms  and  the 
slim  wrists  that  her  child's  gown  left  bare. 

"  Oh,  father,  let  me  go,"  she  begged, 
her  sweet  eyes  wide  with  pity. 

"  Yes,  yes — go,  little  one — go." 

The  green  garden  door  that  opened  on 
to  the  road  swung  back  and  Margaret 
passed  out  of  the  garden. 

**  Go,  my  child,"  said  Father  Loti  again, 
with  his  eyes  averted  lest  he  should  see 
her  grace  and  call  her  back. 

*'  1  will  come  to-morrow,  father,"  she 
half  asserted,  half  questioned. 

"  No,  my  child  " — and  he  closed  the 
green  door  very  slowly. 

Father  Loti  sat  under  his  quince  tree, 
bare  now  of  its  burden  of  leaves  and 
fruit.  He  was  unmindful  alike  of  the 
chill  wind  and  of  the  occasional  silver 
spit  of  rain  that  lashed  his  face.  The 
habit  of  years,  the  trick  he  had  learned  of 
looking  aside  when  allurement  lay  in  his 
path,  served  him  now.  It  was  over  now, 
that  madness  ;  he  must  redouble  his  efforts 
— he  had  been  idle  of  late  ;  liis  sick-poor — 
had  he  neglected  them  ?  A  fresh  fervour 
seemed  to  sting  him — he  must  begin 
again ;  le  bon  Dieu  would  forgive — 
would  understand. 

Jeannot  called  from  the  house  that  he 
should  come  in.  He  must  not  distress 
her.  For  an  instant  he  bowed  his  head, 
and  then  passed  into  the:  house. 
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MAY  has  always  been  looked  forward 
to     from     the    gloom    and     the 
bluster  and  the  tearfulness  of  the 
earlier  year  with  a  feeling  of  expectant 
pleasure,  more  so  in  the  past  than  now. 
It  is  the  sweet  and  gentle  month  when 
the  ardour  of  the   sun   woes  the  earth 
once  more  into  brightness  and  beauty, 
when  the  songsters  carol  forth  prodigally 
their  strains  of  love,  and  a  new  impulse 
is  felt  coursing  through  everything  that 
has  life  and  form.    Milton  only  voiced 
the  general  pleasure  when  he  sang  : — 
"  Hail,  bouiueous  May.  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  viarm  desire  ! 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing, 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long." 

In  the  olden  days  it  was  the  custom  to 
go  forth  at  sunrise  with  the  blowing  of 
horns  to  fetch  in  bloom  and  hawthorn 
branches,  and  the  maidens  used  to  bathe 
their  faces  in  the  May-dew  to  make  them 
fair.    Sidney  refers  to  this: — 

'■  When  merry  May  first  early  calls  the  morn, 
With  merry  maids  a-maying  they  do  go." 

And  Shakespeare  gives  us  some  idea 
of  the  liveliness  of  the  morning  when  he 
remarks  : — 

"  'Tis  as  mtich  impossible. 
Unless  we  swept  'em  from  the  door  with  cannon. 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning." 

Herttck  tells  us  how   they  decorated 


their  houses   with   the   bloom   and   the 
branches  on  their  return : — 

' '  See  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 
Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is 
Made  up  of  white-tbom  neatly  interwove." 

The  day  was  observed  as  a  general 
holiday,  and  all  classes  appear  to  have 
joined  in  the  festivities.  From  Chaucer 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIIl.  we  read 
of  royal  personages  and  the  Court 
taking  part  in  them.  Dr.  Wo Icot  catches 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  r — 

"The  daisies  peep  from  every  field. 
And  violets  sweet  their  odour  yield ; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thorn, 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  morn. 
Then  lads  and  lasses  all  be  gay, 
For  this  is  Nature's  holiday. 
Let  lusty  Labour  drop  his  flail. 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow. 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plough. 
Then  lads  and  lasses  all  be  gay, 
For  this  is  Nature's  holiday." 
In  sympathy  with  the  natural  joyous- 
ness,    the   lads  and    the    lasses   danced 
together,  and   joined    in   sports   on  the 
village  green.    Who  does  not  remember 
the  old  seventeenth  century  song  ? — 
"  Come  lasses  and  lads,  get  leave  of  your  dada. 
And  away  to  the  Maypole  hie. 
For  every  fair  has  a  sweetheart  there, 

And  the  fiddler's  standing  by. 

For  Willy  shall  dance  with  Jane, 

And  Johnny  has  got  his  Joan  I 

To  trip  it,  trip  it,  trip  il,  trip  it ! 

Trip  il  up  and  down." 

Then  there  was  the  crowning  and  pro- 
cession of  the  May  Queen.     Every  village 
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had  its  Maypole,  and  every  May  morning 
it  was  wreathed  with  flowers  and  pre- 
pared for  the  young  people  to  dance 
round  it  most  of  the  day.    The  Puritans, 


Stowe  says  in  his  "  London  "  i  "  In  the 

month  of  Nlay  the  citizens  of  London  (of 
all  estates)  lightly  in  every  parish,  or 
sometimes  two  or  three  parishes  joining 


in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
stopped  this  and  had  the  Maypoles 
demolished,  but  after  the  Restoration 
they  were  put  up  again  and  the  festivities 
were  renewed. 
No.  6j.    May,  1908. 


together,  had  their  several  Mayings  and 
did  fetch  in  Maypoles." 

Many  curious  local  customs  sprang 
up  in  connection  with  tlie  day,  one  of 
the  most  interesting   being  that  which 
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prevailed  in  various  districts  of  northern 
Scotland,  where  the  people  used  to  put 
out  their  fires  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
and  persons  selected  for  the  purpose  met 
early  on  the  first  morning  in  May  to 
produce  new  fire  by  turning  an  auger 
rapidly  in  a  dry  piece  of  wood.  An 
active  young  man  from  each  hamlet  then 
carried  some  of  the  new  fire  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  his  own  village,  and  was 
received  with  great  rejoicing,  the  people 
spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in  feasting 
and  pastimes. 

The  general  observance  of  these  simple 
practices  has  long  since  died  away, 
though  there  have  been  some  attempts 
in  places  to  revive  them.  They  were 
probably  a  connecting  link  between  our 
own  intellectuality  and  the  primitive 
times  of  Nature-worship.  Whether  the 
increased  cultivation  of  the  brain  and 
the  intenser  struggle  for  success  makes 
us  happier  mortals  is  a  question  for 
thought.  Certainly  we  do  not  obtain 
that  amount  of  happiness  from  simple 
things  that  our  forefathers  did. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  survivals  of 
May  customs  in  Western  Europe  is  the 
Furry  dance  at  Helston  in  Cornwall. 
This  is  an  ancient  custom,  but  probably 
not  so  mysterious  in  origin  as  is  supposed. 
May  S  is  the  octave  of  May  i  (the  great 
Mav-dav  of  old  Britain — whether  Saxon 
or  Celtic).  Certain  Cornish  writers  think 
that  the  country  people  of  the  Meneage, 
having  kept  up  May-day  in  their  own 
parishes,  assembled  on  May  8  to  keep 
up  May-day  in  Helston.  This  may  be 
not  inconsistent,  however,  with  the 
legend  of  the  plague  at  Helston,  and  the 
rejoicings  of  the  Helston  folk  at  their 
delivorancf'  from  it  in  May.  The  story 
of  vSt.  Michael  and  the  Hellstone  became 
connected  with  the  observance.  The 
processional  dance  is  very  interesting, 
and  is  a  survival  from  old  Cornu- 
British  days.  The  Helston  Fuvry  dance 
is  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  the  most 
interesting  of  May-tide  observances.  Some 
antiquarians  trace  its  origin  back  to  the 
Roman  P'loralia ;  and  Polwhcle  was 
inclined     to     the     belief    that     it    was 


instituted  in  honour  of  a  victory  obtained 
over  the  Saxons. 

The  Furry  song  contains  evidence  of 
its  being  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The 
whole  of  the  song  may  be  found  with  the 
music  in  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould's 
"Songs  of  the  West.**  The  first  verses 
run  as  follows,  and  are  from  the  authentic 
version : — 

"  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 
They  both  have  gone  to  fair,  O  ! 
And  we  will  to  the  merry  greenwood 
To  see  what  they  do  there,  O  ! 
And  for  to  chase — O  1 
To  chase  the  buck  and  doe." 

Refrain : — 

"  With  Hal-an-tow  1  Rumbelow ! 
For  we  are  up  as  soon  as  any  day,  0 1 
And  for  to  fetch  the  summer  home 
The  summer  and  the  May  O  ! 
The  summer  is  a-come  O  ! 
And  winter  is  a-gone  O  ! " 

In  the  good  old  leisurely  days  of  the 
past  Penzance  made  very  merry  on  May- 
day, and  the  corporation  accounts  contain 
numerous  entries  of  expenses  incurred  by 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
this  engaging  custom :  thus,  To  John 
Gubbs  for  new  scaving  the  scarf  of  the 
May-pole,  5s. ;  to  John  Jenkin,  a  spar  for 
the  May-pole,  ;{^i  is  ;  to  Michael  Pearce 
for  three  halberts,  and  for  illuminating 
the  May-pole,  £^  2s.  Sd  ;  paid  on  account 
of  the  May-pole  £;^  17s.  ^d. 

Is  it  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age  that  so  many  of  our  old  and 
picturesque  customs  are  honoured  nowa- 
days in  the  breach  ?  May-day  is  no 
longer  the  merry  festival  time  it  once 
was.  There  is  nothing  in  these  ugly 
utilitarian  days  to  remind  us  of  the 
advent  of  Flora  month  but  the  strident 
blaring  of  horns  by  bands  of  dirty  urchins 
who  roam  the  countryside  and  make  a 
hideous  discord,  which  is  an  insult  to 
fair,  blossoming  May.  The  Scilly  Isles 
is  the  only  place  in  Cornwall  where  the 
May-pole  is  now  set  up.  This  is  such  an 
extremely  pretty  custom,  and  provides 
such  unalloyed  pleasure  for  the  young 
folks,  that  most  people  will  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  so  generally  discon- 
tinued. 


By   ALFRED    WILSON  BARRETT. 


ALONG  the  wide  grass  track,  covered 
with  pebbles  and  bordered  on 
either  side  with  brown  waving 
tussocks,  two  men  were  plodding 
steadily. 

In  front  of  them  for  miles  stretched  the 
great  brown  plains  of  the  Rakaia,  edged 
with  snow-capped  ranges.  All  around 
them  was  the  same  lonely  scene ;  not  a 
tree  or  a  hedge  breaking  the  flat  mono- 
tony, save  where,  in  one  spot  far  on  the 
le(t,  a  Pinus  insignh  plantation,  behind 
which  an  experienced  eye  could  distin- 
guish a  station,  showed  up  pleasantly 
green  against  the  sky. 

The  two  men,  oneof  whom  was  consider- 
ably older  than  the  other,  were  dressed  in 
ragged  clothes,  and  wore  weather-beaten 
old  felt  hats.  Their  boots  gave  occasional 
glimpses  of  dusty  bare  feet,  as  they  flop- 
flopped  over  the  grass. 

On  his  back  each  carried  a  neat  white 
package,  about  three  feet  by  two,  carefully 
strapped  round  about,  and  slung  to  the 
shoulders  by  straps. 

The  New  Zealand  tramp,  or  swagger, 
is  surely  a  luxurious  being  compared  to  his 
English  counterpart.  He  has  a  hut  pro- 
vided for  him  at  every  station,  mutton, 
tea  and  flour,  and  is  seldom  insulted  by 
the  offer  of  a  job,  though  as  a  matter  of 
etiquette  he  generally  commences  by 
asking  for  one. 

This  may  be  philanthropy  on  the  part 
of  run-holders,  or  it  may  not.  It  is  certain 
that  a  boundary  gate  is  easily  left  open, 
and  that  sheep  are  inclined  to  stray. 
Also  a  careless  match  in  a  dry  summer  has 


been  known  to  cause  several  miles  of  fire. 
So  there  are  worse  lives  than  a  Maoriland 
swagger's;  as  there  are  also  belter. 

Our  two  friends,  in  spite  of  the  difference 
in  their  ages,  had  been  pals  now  a  long 
time.  During  .shearing  season  they  M'ould 
generally  contrive  to  work  the  same  shed 
together,  have  a  short  spree  while  their 
cheques  lasted,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  hump  their  swags  about  the  country 
thereby  learning  a  great  deal  about 
Maoriland's  topography,  and  something 
of  the  customs' of  its  inhabitants. 

Mike,  the  elder  one,  was  an  Irishman, 
who  had  come  out  in  a  sailing  ship  in 
the  early  days.  He  had  a  good-natured, 
humorous  face,  considerably  weather- 
worn, and  he  was  the  boss  of  the  party, 
his  companion,  a  young  colonial,  generally 
deferring  to  Mike's  superior  knowledge  of 
the  world.  ■ 

Harry  Thwaite,  as  he  was  called,  was 
a  smart  wool-sorter,  and  earned  good 
money  at  shearing  time.  Indeed  he  could 
have  been  sure  of  a  billet  all  the  year,  but 
his  love  for  Mike  and  a  wandering  life 
invariably  overcame  his  desire  for  work  ; 
and  the  autumn  would  see  him,  penniless 
and  happy,  tramping  the  plains  by  Mike's 
side. 

Meanwhile,  the  companions  had  been 
nearing  the  little  plantation,  behind 
which  stood  one  of  the  iron-roofed 
wooden  erections  which  pass  for  houses 
on  the  plains. 

"  It's  your  shot,"  said  Harry,  as  they 
approached  the  gate,  and  Mike,  grunting, 
dropped  his  swag  by  the  post  and  made 
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his  way  up  the  path.  Harry  seated  him- 
self on  the  grass,  and  commenced  to 
pull  the  pebbles  from  the  holes  in  his 
boots. 

He  had  not  been  engaged  long  at  this 
occupation  when  Mike  appeared,  making 
his  wav  towards  him  with  a  look  of 
pained  surprise  on  his  face. 

"  What*s  up  ? "  queried  Harry,  anxiously. 
"  Where's  the  hut  and  the  tucker  ?  " 

"  There  ain't  none  "  said  Mike,  thought- 
fully. "  Sure  it's  not  me  would  be  staying 
in  such  a  durrty  hole.  The  boss  hez  got 
a  fencing  job  on  his  moind,  and  if  we'd 
come  round  in  the  morning  we  could 
have  it,  sez  he.  Job  is  it,  begob  !  What's 
he  think  we  are,  annyways?  And  it's 
no  work,  no  tucker,  sez  he.  Sure,  I  tell 
you,  lad,  he's  a  new  chum,  that." 

"  Must  be,"  observed  Harry,  thought- 
fully, hastening  his  steps  a  little.  "  Fen- 
cing !  Why  can't  he  do  his  own  fen- 
cing ?  " 

The  two  kept  a  melancholy  silence  till 
they  reached  the  boundary  gate,  and  then 
Mike  stopped,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  If  it's  work  he's  wanting,"  he  said,  as 
he  carefully  propped  the  gate  open  with 
a  stone — "  if  it's  work  he's  wanting,  let 
him  run  after  his  sheep  in  the  morning  !  " 

Harry  laughed,  and  then  checked  him- 
self with  an  anxious  look.     "  What  the 

are  we  to  do,  though  ? "  he  asked. 

"The  tucker's  run  out  and  we're  miles 
from  the  next  station.  It'll  be  dark  soon, 
too." 

Mike  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his 
grizzled  head. 

"  There's  a  little  place  five  miles  from 
here,"  he  said.  "Sure,  we  can  arroive 
there  soon  after  darrk.  There  won't  be 
a  hut,  but  they  won't  refuse  us  a  bit  of 
tucker  at  all.  I've  never  been  there,  but 
I've  passed  it  by  often  ;  and  sure,  it's  the 
only  chance  we've  got,  and  it's  me  stum- 
mack  that's  begging  me  to  try,  anny- 
ways." 

The  few  miles  were  accomplished  in 
silence.  Mike  was  hungry  and  Harry 
limped  with  the  pebbles  which  had  found 
their  way  again  through  the  holes  in 
his  boots.  Both  were  inclined  to  be 
pessimistic. 

The  house  they  were  approaching  did 
not   reassure   them,   as    they  made  their 


way  towards  it  in  the  dusk.  It  was  a 
very  ordinary  little  two-roomed  cottage, 
standing  alone,  as  if  it  had  dropped  from 
the  clouds  into  the  middle  of  the  great 
wide  plain  ;  and  they  could  see  no  out- 
buildings, not  even  a  trap  house  or  shed. 

Mike  deposited  his  swag  by  the  little 
gate  and  raised  the  latch,  though  there 
were  no  lights  in  the  windows  and  no 
signs  of  habitation. 

"It's  a  blooming  empty  house!" 
growled  Harry,  "  and  ten  to  one  locked 
up,  too." 

"  It's  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices," 
said  Mike,  cheerfully.  "  If  it's  empty  it's 
hard  luck  if  we  can't  get  in  somehow, 
and  if  there's  nobody  there,  sure  we 
won't  ask  him  for  anything,  but  just 
take  it,  at  all." 

The  companions  crept  up  the  path  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

No  sound  came  from  within,  and  after 
hammering  again,  and  trying  the  door, 
they  made  their  way  round  the  place, 
investigating.  Everything  was  closed 
securely — doors,  windows,  and  all — and 
the  prospect  of  a  descent  by  the  chimney 
did  not  invite  Harry,  though  Mike  tried 
it  on  with  him  as  a  suggestion. 

At  last  Mike  struck  a  match  and 
attempted  to  look  through  the  window. 
The  little  flame  seemed  only  to  exaggerate 
the  gloom  inside,  and  he  was  turning 
away  with  an  oath  when  a  voice  raised 
itself  from  within.  It  was  a  queer  husky 
voice,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  sound 
of  rustling.  "  Fetch  the  doctor,"  it 
wailed  sadly.  "  I'm  very  bad.  Fetch 
the  doctor." 

The  two  men  started  as  if  they  had 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  burglary. 
"  Fetch  the  doc — doc — doctor,  boys.  I'm 
very  bad,"  continued  the  distressed  tones. 

In  the  dark  loneliness  of  the  plains  the 
two  friends  shivered.  Mike  was  the  first 
to  recover  himself. 

"  Sure,  there's  a  poor  sick  soul  in  there 
all  alone,"  he  said,  pityingly,  "  and  real 
bad,  too,  by  the  sound  ov  um." 

"  Arrah,  darlin' !  "  he  continued  aloud, 
"  tell  us  the  way  to  get  in  at  all,  and 
we'll  come  and  help  yez." 

No  answer  was  returned  and  a  dead 
silence  reigned  again.  Out  on  the  plains 
a  faint  nor'-wester  was  sighing  sadly. 
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"  Y'ever  hear  the  sthory  of  your  brother  and  the  monkey  ?  " 
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"  It  must  have  fainted,"  said  Harry,  at 
last.  "  Perhaps  it's  died.  What  had  we 
better  do  ?  " 

Mike,  in  desperation,  struck  another 
match  and  peered  vainly  through  the 
window. 

Then  the  voice  broke  out  again,  this 
time  with  a  stronger  emphasis.  "  Fetch 
the  doctor.  Tm  bad.  Tm  bad — doc — 
doc — doctor.** 

Mike,  who  was  by  nature  compassionate, 
made  a  bound  for  the  door  and  flung 
himself  against  it,  but  it  was  a  strong 
one  and  heavily  barred.  He  could  make 
no  impression. 

"  Sure,  the  poor  sowl's  dying,**  he  said, 
eagerly.  "  We  must  get  in  somehow,  if 
it*s  only  by  the  window !  *' 

"Yes,  and  get  jugged  for  breaking  into 
a  house  at  night,**  said  Harry,  sarcas- 
tically. "  I  tell  you  what,  it  sounded  to 
me  a  sight  more  like  a  chap  that's  been 
on  the  bust  and  got  a  bit  bad  like.  If 
you  went  and  broke  in  he  might  turn 
round  on  you,  and  if  he'd  lost  any  money 
or  anything,  he*d  put  it  down  to  us  when 
he  got  sober." 

"Fetch  the  doctor,**  came  the  voice 
again.  It  sounded  so  weak  this  time  and 
so  imploring  that  even  Harry  looked 
anxious. 

"  Poor  devil,"  he  said,  compassionately. 

"We  must,"  said  Mike  at  last,  with 
determination.  "  One  ov  us  must  go. 
Sure,  it*s  only  six  miles  to  old  Angleby's. 
You  go,  Harry,  and  sure  the  howly 
saints  '11  reward  yez  for  your  kind  heart, 
and  meself'll  watch  tl^e  poor  devil  till  ye 
come  back." 

Harry  wavered.  He  was  hungry  and 
very  tired.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting  all  night 
outside  a  house  they  could  not  enter, 
while  the  doctor  would  certainly — night 
work  being  well  paid  in  the  courrtry — 
give  him  a  blow  out  and  a  drive.  And 
then  there  was  the  sick  man's  prospective 
gratitude. 

"  Give  me  your  boots,"  he  said  at  length, 
"and  I'll  go." 

Mike  exchanged  slowly.  A  very  short 
distance  would  bring  his  boots  to  the 
same  condition  as  Harry's,  and  he 
watched  them  slouch  along  the  path 
with  regret. 


When  Harry  had  been  gone  some  time 
and  no  sign  had  come  from  the  cottage, 
Mike  began  to  feel  lonely.  "Sure  the 
poor  sowFs  passed  away,**  he  murmured. 
"  He'll  never  want  tucker  nor  drink  no 
more  at  all,  but  it's  meself  that  could  do 
with  both  these  same.  Sure,  if  the  poor 
craythur's  dead  there'd  be  no  harm  in 
borrowing  from  him." 

The  idea  of  being  alone  in  the  -house 
with  a  corpse  rather  depressed  him,  but 
the  consideration  that  no  one  but  a 
"  haythen  "  would  die  without  a  drop  of 
whiskey  in  the  house  decided  him,  and 
wrapping  his  coat  sleeve  carefully  over 
his  hand  he  smashed  a  pane  in  the  win- 
dow, opened  it,  and  clambered  in. 

Striking  a  match  he  found  himself  in  a 
little  sitting-room.  The  remains  of  a 
meal  on  the  table,  together  with  a  bottle 
of  whiskey,  convinced  him  that  the  owner 
of  the  voice  must  have  been  taken  ill 
shortly  after  eating.  He  could  see  no 
candle  or  lamp  of  any  kind,  so  clutching 
hold  of  the  whiskey  and  the  remains  of 
the  leg  of  mutton  he  seated  himself  in 
the  dark  and  commenced  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

When  he  had  finished  the  mutton,  and 
half  the  whiskey,  Mike  concluded  he 
would  have  a  look  at  the  corpse.  "  Sure, 
it's  rude  it'll  be  thinking  me  not  paying 
me  respects,"  he  murmured,  and  grasping 
the  remains  of  the  whiskey  in  one  hand 
and  striking  a  match  in  the  other,  he 
made  his  way  across  the  passage  into  the 
opposite  room. 

This  apartment  was  a  bedroom.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  chair  and 
a  w^shstand.  There  was  no  one  there. 
That  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Mike 
had  taken  the  cottage  for  a  two-roomed 
one,  but,  concluding  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  he  went  out  to  look  for  the 
third.  There  wasn't  one.  A  newly- 
lighted  match,  before  going  out  and 
burning  his  fingers,  showed  him  the  little 
passage,  the  front  door,  two  rooms,  and 
nothing  more. 

As  the  light  fell  to  the  floor,  the  wailing 
voice  struck  his  ear  again.  *'  Fetch  the 
doctor,"  it  cried,  "  I'm  bad.  Fetch — 
fetch— fetch  the  doctor  !  " 

Mike  trembled,  and  nearly  lost  the  hold 
of  the  whiskey  bottle.     "  Howly  saints  !  " 
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he  gasped ;  "  he  must  be  under  the 
dining-room  table  1 " 

He  fortified  himself  with  another  drink 
before  he  explored  further.  It  was  very, 
iL  very  strange.  The  whiskey  must  have 
been  strong,  for  he  found  himself  at 
the  front  door  by  mistake,  and  turning 
back,  there  appeared  to  be  six  doors 
instead  of  two,  and  still  the  voice  wailed 
in  his  ear,  "  Fetch  the  doctor — telcli  the 
doctor !  " 

Mike  burned  his  fingers  once  or  twice 
in  his  haste,  rushing  frantically  from 
room  to  room,  and  began  to  lose  his 
temper. 

"  Begorra !  I'll  tache  you,"  he  cried 
angrily.  "  Why  can't  yez  die  like  a 
dacent  Christian  somewhere  instead  of 
nowhere,  like  that  ?  It's  meself'll  show 
yez  how  to  pass  away,  if  I  catches  yez — 
playing  your  durrty  tricks  to  frighten  an 
honest  Catholic  !  Come  out  wid  yez, 
and  die  in  public  !  " 

The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and 
Mike,  having  used  up  his  last  match, 
drank  the  rest  of  the  whiskey,  and 
threatening  to  murder  entirely  anyone 
that  played  such  thricks  on  Mike  Malone 
when  daylight  came,  sat  down  on  the 
floor. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  fatigued  country 
doctor,  wlio  had  been  up  all  night  with  a 
bad  case,  drove  up  to  the  house  in  his 
buggy  ;  Harry,  who  looked  all  the  better 
for  his  realised  blow  out,  was  seated  by 
his  side. 

Mike  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  they  soon 


caught  sight  of  the  broken  window  and 
climbed  through. 

The  doctor  went  first,  and  made  his 
way  across  the  passage  to  where  his 
experience  told  him  the  bedroom  and  the 
sick  person  would  be.  As  he  reached  it 
he  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Harry,  who  had  followed  him  more 
slowly,  had  caught  sight  of  Mike  lying 
on  the  sitting-room  floor,  breathing 
heavily.  By  his  side  lay  an  empty 
whiskey  bottle,  and  in  his  arms  he  held  a 
large  grey  parrot,  dead. 

Harry,  catching  the  doctor's  exclama- 
tion of  "  No  one  here,"  grasped  the 
situation  in  a  twinkling,  and,  bounding 
through  the  window,  fled  out  into  the 
cold  morning. 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  big  man,  and 
whose  expected  large  fee  had  faded  into 
the  distance,  bent  over  Mike,  who  was 
muttering  to  himself,  with  a  peaceful 
smile : — 

"Ah,  sure,  it's  'Fetch  the  doctor'  you 
can  spake,  is  it !  Y  'ever  hear  the  sthory 
of  your  brother  and  the  monkey  ?  Yez 
talk  too  much,  me  son." 

The  doctor  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
roiling  up  his  sleeves,  he  raised  his  whip 
over  his  head,  and  for  the  next  few  minutes 
Mike's  slumber  was  a  disturbed  one. 

When    the    rtal    owner  of  the  place 
returned  it  was  disturbed  again. 
***** 

And  yet  they  say  "  Kind  hearts  are 
more  than  coronets,  and  simple  faitJi  than 
Norman  blood  !  " 
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HENRY  WILLIAM  BUNBURY  was 
born  in  1750,  being  the  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Bun- 
bury,  Bart.,  of  Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk. 
The  Bunburys  were  an  old  Norman  family, 
and  are  mentioned  in  Stephen's  time  as 
established  at  Bunbury,  in  Cheshire. 
Henrv  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  St. 
Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge.  His  pro- 
pensity for  caricature  displayed  itself 
early,  as,  at  Westminster,  he  etched  "  A 
Boy  riding  upon  a  Pig,**  a  copy  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum ;  and  at  Cambridge  the 
dons  and  undergraduates  afforded  him 
plenty  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  as  a  humorous  draughtsman.  He 
drew  chiefly  in  pencil,  or  black  and  red 
chalk,  but  although  he  executed  a  few 
etchings  in  his  early  career,  he  was  never 
successful,  his  etchings  being  scratchy, 
thin,  and  devoid  of  effect. 

His  works,  however,  are  very  numerous, 
for  the  most  part  reproduced  in  stipple  or 
dot  style,  by  some  of  the  finest  exponents 
of  that  art,  such  as  F.Bartolozzi,  C.  Knight, 
W.  Dickinson,  J.  R.  Smith,  P.  W.  Tom- 
kins,  T.  Ryder,  T.  Cheesman,  etc. 

On  leaving  the  University  he  devoted 
himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  fine  arts, 
visited  France  and  Italy,  studying  draw- 
ing at  Rome,  and  bringing  home  a  large 
number  of  Continental  sketches  made  on 
his  travels. 

On  August  26th,  1 77 1,  Bunbury  married 
Catherine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Kane 
W^illiam  Horneck,  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the 
Army  of  Sicily.  She  and  her  sister  Mary 
were  celebrated  beauties,  both  being 
immortal ised  by  Goldsmith — Mrs.  Bunbury 
as  **  Little  Comedy  "  and  Mary  (who  after- 
wards married  General  Gwyne,  Equerry 
to  George  III.)  as  the  "  Jessamy  Bride." 

Bunbury  had  two  sons — the  elder, 
Charles  John,  who  died  in  1798,  was  the 
"  Master  Bunbury  *'  painted  by  Re>Tiolds 
in  1 781  ;  the  younger  son,  Henry  Edward, 
bom  in  1778,   succeeded   his   uncle,  Sir 
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Charles  Bunbury,  as  seventh  baronet  in 
1821,  and  died  in  i860,  was  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished military  officer,  holding  the 
rank  of  Lieut. -General,  and  the  author  of 
several  books,  such  as  "  Narratives  of  the 
Campaign  in  North  Holland  in  1799**; 
and  "Narrative  of  Certain  Passages  in 
the  late  War  with  France.'* 

The  earliest  designs  of  Bunbury  were 
two,  engraved  and  published  by  M.  Darly 
in  1770,  entitled  "The  French  Peasant" 
and  "  Le  Cabriolet,**  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  early  subjects  were  engraved  and 
published  by  J.  Bretherton,  who  had  a 
well-known  print  shop  at  134,  New  Bond 
Street.  Some  of  the  more  notable  are : 
"  The  Kitchen  of  a  French  Post  House," 
February  ist,  1771,  published  by  John 
Harris,  Sweeting's  Alley,  Comhill;  "View 
on  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris,"  October  ist, 
1771.  In  these,  the  people  are  very  thin 
and  emaciated,  but  the  designs  are  curious 
and  interesting,  and  decidedly  humorous 
and  clever. 

"  Englishmen  at  Paris,  1767,"  published 
February  23rd,  1782.  A  very  humorous 
design,  showing  a  burly  Englishman 
walking  through  one  of  the  streets  of 
Paris ;  the  French  people  who,  with  the 
exception  of  the  priest,  are  very  spare, 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  stolid 
Englishman. 

In  1772-3,  he  published,  amongst  others, 
two  felicitous  designs,  "Strephon  and 
Chloe,"  dated  November  28th,  1772,  and 
"The  Salutation  Tavern,"  March  20th, 
1773,  the  latter  of  which  is  founded  on 
the  famous  "  Salutation  **  in  Holbom. 
The  vicissitudes  connected  with  the  sign 
of  that  house  form  one  of  the  most 
amusing  chapters  in  the  history  of  "  Sign- 
boards.*' In  these  years  were  also  issued 
a  goodly  number  of  foreign  sketches,  and 
a  set  of  four  illustrations  to  "  Tristram 
Shandy,"  such  as  "  The  Siege  of  Namur 
by  Captain  Shandy  and  Corporal  Trim," 
"  The  Overthrow  of  Dr.  Slop,"  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Cataplasm"  and  "  The  Damnation 
ofObadiah." 
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The  most  important  designs  in  1773-4 
were  "The  Christmas  Academics — A 
Combination  Game  at  Whist,"  January 
30th,  1773,  and  "  The  Hopes  of  the  Family 
— An  Admission  at  the  University," 
January  and,  1774,  in  which  a  countrified- 
looking  booby  is  being  examined  by  one 
of  the  dons,  a  rather  rakish  undergraduate, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  in  the  back- 
ground, smilingly  surveying  the  scene. 
The  father  of  the  would-be  undergraduate 
is  depicted  with  an  approving  look  on 
his  face.  This,  among  many  others, 
showed  the  versatile  powers  of  Bunbury, 
and  his  remarkable  insight  into  character. 

Nearly  sixty  caricatures  were  published 
in  1772-4,  but  none  in  1775-6. 

Three  appeared  in  1777.  "  Newmarket 
— A  Shot  at  a  Pigeon,"  "  Newmarket — A 
Shot  at  a  Hawk,"  March  3rd,  and  "  I'ot 
Fair,  Cambridge,"  on  June  25th. 

"  A  Tour  in  Foreign  Parts,"  March  i  ith, 
is  the  sole  design  published  in  1778,  the 
drawing  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
was  made  some  years  earlier. 

"A  Visit  to  the  Camp"  and  "  Cox- 
heath  Hoi"  two  admirable  designs,  are 
the  only  ones  that  aggeared  in  1779. 

From  1780  to  i795aT50vt  150  designs 
of  Bunbury's  were  published,  amongst 


which  we  find  the  choicest  engravings 
from  his  drawings  translated  on  to  cop- 
per by  the  finest  stipple  engravers  of  that 
period.  Tiie  best  of  these  are  "  A 
College  Gate"  (divines  going  on  duty), 
"A  Game  at  Chess,"  "Billiards,"  "Re- 
cruits," "  Hyde  Park,"  and  "  A  Riding- 
House,"  in  1780. 

"Morning:  or  the  Man  of  Taste," 
"Evening:  or  the  Man  of  Feeling,"  "A 
Chop-House"  (containing  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Johnson),  "The  Coffee-House," 
"  Hints  to  Bad  Horsemen  "  (set  of  four), 
and  "A  Family  Piece,"  in  1781. 

In  1782,  "  Richmond  Hill,"  the  original 
drawing  for  which  belonged  to  Horace 
Walpole,  was  engraved  and  published  by 
W.  Dickinson.  Concerning  this  drawing 
Walpole  wrote  to  Bunbury  as  follows  r 
"I  am  just  come  from  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, where  I  have  been  immensely 
struck,  as  1  always  am  by  your  works,  by 
a  most  capital  drawing  of  Richmond  Hill; 
but  what  was  my  surprise  and  plea- 
sure— for  I  fear  the  latter  preceded  my 
modesty — when  I  found  your  note,  and 
read  that  so  very  fine  a  performance  was 
destined  for  me  I  This  is  a  true  picture  of 
my  emotion,  but  1  hope  you  will  believe 
that  I  am  not  less  sincere,  when  1  assure 
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you  that  the  first  moment's  reflection 
convinces  me  how  infinitely  you  think  of 
over-paying  me  for  the  poor,  though  just 
tribute  of  my  praise  in  a  trifling  work, 
whose  chief  merit  is  its  having  avoided 
flattery.    Your  genius  cannot  want  that, 


published  in  this  year,  are  "A  Long 
Story,"  engraved  by  J.R.Smith;  "The 
Song,"  engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi ;  and 
"  Conversazione,"  engraved  by  W.  Dickin- 
son. This  is  presumed  to  have  taken 
place    at    Mrs.    ITirale's  at  Streatham. 


MOHNIKG   EMPLOYMENTS. 


and  still  less  my  attestation,  but  when 
you  condescend  to  reward  this,  I  doubt  I 
shall  be  a  little  vain,  for  when  I  shall 
have  such  a  certificate  to  produce,  how 
will  it  be  possible  to  remain  quite 
humble  ? "" 


There  is  Dr,  Johnson  holding  a  glass  to  his 
right  eye.  Boswell  is  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair,  Mrs.  Thrale  looking  into  her 
tea-cup,  and  the  figure  on  the  right  of 
Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  be  Dr.  Parr. 

Peasants  of  Vale  of  Lllangollen,"  a 


Other  prominent    designs    that    were     pair,  engraved  by   J,   Daldrey ; 
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Robin  Gray,"  engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi  ; 
**  All  Fours  "  and  "  The  Inflexible  Porter 
— A  Tragedy,"  were  produced  in  1783. 

The  most  notable  ones  that  appeared 
in  17S4  were  **  Morning  Employment," 
by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  a  most  graceful  and 
beautiful  design  ;  "  A  Camp  Scene,"  by 
C.  White;  "The  Deserter,"  by  W. 
Dickinson  ;  "  Lady  Thomas  and  Fair 
Annette'*  and  "Lady  Ann  Bothwell's 
Lament,"  by  F.  Bartolozzi. 

In  1785  appeared  "  The  Gardens  of 
Carlton  House  with  Neapolitan  Ballad 
Singers,"  designed  i8th  May,  1784,  en- 
graved and  published  by  W.  Dickinson. 
This  is  the  most  charming  engraving 
after  Bunbury — indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  the  stipple  engravings  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  are  about 
twenty  figures,  presumably  portraits  of 
notabilities  of  that  day.  George,  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  (leorge  IV.),  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  with  a  beauti- 
ful lady  on  each  arm.  The  lady  on  his 
right  is  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  the  lady  on  his  left  is  Mary 
Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland.  In  this 
year  was  published  "  A  Barber's  Shop," 
from  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
two  bearing  that  title,  the  other  one 
being  executed  in  181 1,  the  year  Bunbury 
died,  and  ])ublished  May  15th,  i8t8. 
This  second  plate  is  memorable  on 
account  of  its  being  the  last  plate  upon 
which  the  prince  of  caricaturists,  James 
Gillray,  was  engaged  before  he  became 
hopelessly  insane.  Two  very  pleasing 
prints,  *' A  Band  of  Savoyards"  and  "A 
Dancing  Bear,"  engraved  by  C.  Knight, 
were  also  issued  in  17S5. 

In  1786-7  some  excellent  designs  were 
published.  *' Love  and  Hope,"  **  Love 
and  Jealousy  "  (the  original  drawings  of 
which  are  in  the  print  room  of  the 
Britisli  .Museum),  a  pair;  **  Gleaners,"  a 
pair  :  and  *'  A  Tale  of  Love." 

The  ihroo  works,  however,  by  which 
Bunbury  is  ])est  known  all  belong  to 
17S7.  "An  Academy  fur  Grown  Horse- 
men," by  ( lOolTrey  Gambado,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  humorous  designs,  twelve  in  all, 
of  equo^trian  adventures  :  "  How  to  Pass 
a  Carriage,"  *'  llow  to  Make  the  Most  of 
a    Horse,"   '*  How   to  Make   the  Least," 


"  How  to  Do  Things  by  Halves." 
"  Tricks  upon  Travellers,"  "  How  to 
Ride  a  Horse  upon  Three  Legs,"  "  How 
to  Travel  upon  Two  Legs  in  a  Frost," 
this  last  showing  a  timid  and  bad  rider, 
sticking  anyhow  on  a  brute  of  a  horse, 
which,  determining  not  to  walk,  sticks 
out  his  fore -feet  and  slides  on  his 
haun-  hes  down  the  frosty  declivity,  arc 
the  best.  This  was  so  popular  that  a 
second  edition  was  published  in  1788. 

"  A  Long  Minuet,  as  Danced  at  Bath," 
published  June  25th,  is  about  seven  feet 
long,  and  represents  ten  couples,  extrava- 
gantly burlesqued.  This  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Bunbury 's 
humorous  designs. 

"  The  Propagation  of  a  Lie,"  published 
December  29th,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
foregoing,  and  contains  eighteen  single 
figures,  each  one  receiving  in  turn  "  the  lie** 
which  has  been  set  going  by  the  first  figure. 
The  figures  are  but  slightly  sketched,  yet 
the  character  and  feeling  of  each  as  "  the 
lie  "  is  passed  are  admirably  masked. 

In  1788  "Misery,"  in  which  parents 
barter  their  daughter's  honour  for  gold, 
shows  that  Bunbur}'  is  possessed  of  tragic 
as  well  as  humorous  powers. 

"The  Country  Clgb,"  "The  Duel 
between  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  and 
Viola  "  (Mrs.  Jordan  as  Viola),  and  "  As 
You  Like  It "  (with  portraits  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
tocks, Mr.  Bensley,  Mr.  Quick,  Mrs.  Jordan 
and  Mrs.  Pope)  appeared  in  this  year. 

From  1785-90  Bunbury  drew  some 
designs  to  illustrate  the  "Arabian  Nights,'* 
which  were  mostly  engraved  by  T.Ryder, 
and  are  delightful  and  most  graceful 
compositions. 

In  1 79 1  the  "Annals of  Horsemanship," 
with  seventeen  most  humorous  illustra- 
tions, a  sequel  to  the  "  Academy  for  Grown 
Horsemen,"  was  published  by  W.  Dickin- 
son. Also  a  set  of  Military  Portraits 
engraved  by  F.  D.  Soiron,  and  a  design 
eagerly  sought  for  by  collectors,  entitled 
"  Modern  Graces,"  by  E.  Scott. 

1792-5.  The  principal  engravings  pro- 
duced are  from  designs  to  illustrate 
Shakespeare's  Comedies.  They  numbered 
twenty  in  all  and  appeared  at  intervals 
during  these  four  years,  and  were  after- 
wards published  in  volume  form.  "  Black - 
F.yed   Susan,"   one  of  his  most  notable 
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compositions,  appeared  in 


and  attractiv 
1792. 

From  1795  to  181 1,  the  year  of  his 
death,  the  publication  of  his  works  was 
very  intermittent,  only  an  occasional  one 
at  long  intervals  making  its  appearance. 
In  1811  "Patience  in  a  Punt,"  and 
"Anglers  in  1  Sir,"  etched  by  Rowlandson, 
were  published,  and  in  1825  R.  Acker- 
mann  published  "Facsimiles  of  Sketches 
by  H.  W.  Bunbury,  Esq.,  never  before 
published."  They  were  executed  in  litho- 
graphy, and  were  advertised  to  be  com- 
pleted in  four  numbers,  each  containing 
five  plates.  Whether  more  than  one  part 
ever  appeared  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  first  number  in  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  that  is 
the  only  one  we  can  trace. 

Bunbury  remained  an  amateur  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  may  be  instanced  as  a 
proof  that  where  there  is  an  original 
faculty  for  any  peculiar  art  it  will  develop 
itself,  though  the  possessor  may  be  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  scientific  principles 
of  art.  He  had  the  happy  facility  of  read- 
ing character  at  sight,  and  the  rare  power 
of  embodying  whatever  impressed  itself 
upon  his  memory  in  a  style  peculiarly  his 


own.  He  was  inferior  in  humour  to 
Rowlandson,  and  in  satire  to  Gillray,  but 
as  a  delineator  of  character  it  is  stated, 
"  that  his  sketches  approached  nearest  to 
Hogarth  of  any  painter  of  his  period  in 
the  representation  of  life  and  manners; 
his  pencil  never  transgresses  the  limits  of 
good  taste  and  delicacy,  and  had  he  been 
under  the  necessity  of  pursuing  art  for 
profit,  instead  of  amusement  and  pleasure 
only,  he  would  probably  have  made  a 
great  fortune." 

During  his  own  day  he  was  not  only 
made  much  of  by  persons  of  high  social 
position,  but  artists  and  critics  alike  vied 
with  each  other  in  bestowing  praise  on  his 
designs.  Horace  Walpole  coveted  the 
sketches  which  Bunbury  exhibited  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy,  while  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  and  Benjamin  West  combined 
to  pay  their  finest  compliments  to  the 
artist. 

He  appeared  as  an  honorary  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1780  to 
1808,  ditringwhich  period  he  contributed 
twenty  drawings  in  all. 

Bunbury  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  on  the  estates  belonging  to  his  fam  ily, 
with  occasional  trips  to  the  Continent, 
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and  visits  to  his  patrons,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  to  whom,  in  1787,  he 
was  appointed  equerry.  He  also  visited 
Wales,  the  scenery  of  which  had  con- 
siderable attractions  for  his  sense  of  the 
picturesque,  and  was  often  the  guest  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynne.  Amongst  the  designs 
he  has  left  behind  are  some  of  the 
theatrical  gatherings  at  Wynnstay,  and 
"  Peasants  of  the  Vale  of  Llangollen," 
"  Welsh  Peasants,"  etc.  Again,  we  find 
him  in  town,  surrounded  by  illustrious 
friends,  amongst  whom  he  numbered 
Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick,  and 
all  the  other  notabilities  of  the  day. 

From  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  we  learn  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  Bunbury  was  personally 
held.  The  article  not  only  praises  his 
artistic  efiForts,  but  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar  and 
an  excellent  judge  of  poetry.  No  one 
was  ever  in  his  company  without  being 
pleased  with  him,  none  ever  knew  him 
without  loving  him,  and  all  who  had 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  him 
will  bear  witness  to  his  kind  and  active 
friendship,  to  his  universal  benevolence, 


practically  displayed  through  his  entire 
career." 

Generally  speaking,  caricatures  are  not 
as  much  in  demand,  nor  so  eagerly  sought 
for,  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  but  if 
auction  prices  are  any  guide,  then  the 
appreciation  of  some  of  Bunbury's  engrav- 
ings is  a  high  one.  This  refers  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  charming  graceful  designs, 
such  as  "  The  Gardens  of  Carlton  House," 
which  brought  £^0  at  the  Lawson  sale 
in  March,  1907,  **  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  of 
which  a  coloured  impression  has  brought 
nearly  £^0,  etc.,  than  to  his  purely 
humorous  ones,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
possesses  a  large  collection  of  his  engrav- 
ings, also  eight  fine  drawings,  some  in 
pencil  and  red  chalk,  others  in  water- 
colours.  There  are  also  three  very  fine 
original  designs  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

Bunbury*s  portrait  was  painted  as  a 
youth  by  Reynolds  and  was  engraved  in 
mezzotint  by  T.  Blackmore.  There  is  also 
a  portrait  of  him  in  later  life,  by  Lawrence, 
engraved  in  stipple  by  T.  Ryder. 
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EARTH'S   BEST. 

An  Ecstacy. 

By  JOHN   HORNE. 

F  that  the  angels  in  the  skies  ^ 
Should  yearn  the  bliss  of  earth  to  know, 

And  they  a  brother  should  appoint 
To  view  the  fairest  sights  below  ; 


And  if  that  angel,  winging  hence. 

Should  seek  that  I  his  guide  might  be, 

I  know  how  I  would  meet  his  quest — 
rd  bring  him  straight,  my  love,  to  thee ! 

Fd  show  him  first  thy  winsome  eyes, 
With  woman's  love  divinely  bright ; 

And  then — why,  then,  Td  ask  that  he 
Might  view  again  their  tranquil  light ! 

And  then — e'en  yet  again  I'd  ask 
That  he  should  scan  those  glories  two  ; 

For  there  resides  earth's  fairest  sight, 
And  there  its  purest  rapture,  too ! 


By   A.   E.    ALDINGTON. 


r  niv  rntta{;f 
ii  spruce  littl..- 
;  s!i<-  toddled 
mother  world 

little  lady,"  I 


IT  was    in    tlift    l;iiie  iica 
where  first  [  niel  her — 
maid   uf  six ;    and   as 
towards  me  tlic  liglit  i>(  r 
still  lieamed  in  lipr  eves. 

"You  are  gaily  dressed, 
said.    "  Is  it  a  s<;h<i«I  treat 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  "  daddy  put  my 
best  [rock  on,  aiul  sent  me  for  a  walk 
until  the  sun  touches  the  sea  and  t!ip 
cows  have  been  milked." 

"  Daddy  dressed   you  !  "    1  exclaimed, 
recollecting  that  her  father  was  a  rough 
fisherman,  who  had  wedded  the  y 
lady  of  the  village  public-house — a 
riage  which,  according  to  rumour, 
not  been  a  su'tpss. 

"Yes,dadilv  dress.-d  me,"sheans; 
sharply;  "  who  eUe  would  ?  He\  d 
and  niollK'r  io<i." 

I  heard  (he  hiss  of  the  ser].enl,am 
silent  for  a  momenl.  The  sunligh 
on  the  lields  and  da/zled  my  I'Vi's  ; 
the  white  tii>s  of  the  daisies  sr'f  med  di 
in  blood. 

"  Come,  little  lady,  "  I  said,  "  I  w 
back  with  you.  Sqi-  !  the  sun  iui 
kissed  the  waves." 

The  fisherman's  cottage  was  near  the 
shore,  an  old  wooden  building  savouring 
of  poverty  and  the  sea.  Strips  of  seaweed 
hung  on  the  door,  and  great  nets  coiled 
around  the  cabin.  Outside  was  u  tiny 
doll's  house,  built,  of  shells  ami  stones. 
Na&J.     May,  lyoS.  r 


A  little  window  look.-d  out  ii[)onthesea; 
on  the  ledge  within  was  a  model  lishing 
smack  roughly  carved,  but  suggestive  of 
great  love  and  patient  labour.  The  door 
of  the  cottage  was  closed;  no  sound  can. e 
from  within.  The  child  treml)led  with 
the  oppression  of  silence,  the  absence  of 
domestic  bustle  and  daily  toil. 

Taking  the  ihild  hy  the  hand,  I  went 
to  the  window  and  peered  in.  Therein 
i  saw  her  father  seated  upon  a  large  chest, 
his  head  bowed,  his  hands  covering  his 
face. 
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"Stavhere."Is 

aid  to  her;  "  plav  ' 

.vith 

nuir- 

the  doll's  houM'. 

1  will  come  back 

verv 

,  had 

SflOll." 

OlK-dientlv    she 

turned    to    the   si 

nail 

ivered 

shell  iKUise,  and  ; 

IS  1  entered  the  cot 

tage 

la.Idy 

1  hearil  the  l.aiiv  ■ 
piralesand  llie'sei 

,o,<e  snigmg  a  son 

g.'l 

beside  him  lie  iifleil  his  head,  and  his 
c'yes  were  wet  with  tears. 

"  Can  I  do  aught  ?  "  1  asked,  taking  hiin 
by  the  hand. 

■' She  has  gone  !  "he  answered  hoarselv; 
".she  has  left  me!" 

"het  her  go,"  1  replied  ;  •' it  is  as  well." 

IJut  once  more  he  bowed  liis  head  and 
sobbed  violently,  as  do  men  whose  eyes 

"  Let  her  go  !  She  has  sinned,  but  you 
are  free.     Let  her  go!  " 
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"  I  cannot,"  he  sobbed.  "  I  will  follow, 
and  bring  her  back.  I  will  save  her; 
maybe  I  may  win  her." 

Outside  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
child's  voice,  answering,  as  it  were,  the 
sad  antiphone  of  the  sea.  Her  voice 
roused  him  ;  he  brushed  awav  his  tears 
and  stood  up. 

**  She  must  not  know  of  this,"  he  said, 
anxiouslv. 

'*  From  me  she  shall  not,"  1  replied. 

'*  Then,  friend,  I  must  set  out  with  her. 
The  little  one  may  be  the  strongest  bait 
I  can  offer." 

"  It  is  far  distant,"  I  cried.  "  The  path 
is  a  difficult  one,  and  dangerous.  You 
will  need  help.  I,  too,  therefore,  will  go 
with  you."  And  although  the  sun  had 
gone  down  below  the  waves,  we  three 
set  out,  and  the  little  girl  was  between 
us,  holding  each  by  the  hand. 

It  was  in  a  great  city  we  found  her,  a 
city  where  souls  are  bought  with  money, 
and  all  nature  crushed — a  huge  Valhalla 
where  men  of  money  drink  the  life-blood 
of  their  victims  in  golden  cups.  Our 
journey  had  been  sad  and  silent.  The 
man  had  sighed  his  sorrow  to  the  fields ; 
in  the  streets  he  shuddered  with  clenched 
teeth  ;  he  was  bewildered  with  the  noise, 
crushed  by  vastness  and  numbers. 

We  found  her  alone,  richly  attired, 
awaiting  her  lover.  I  said  to  the  man, 
*'  He  silent.  Let  me  speak  and  reason 
with  her." 

But  he  would  not  hear  me,  but  cried 
to  her  in  a  trembling  voice  :  "  Mary,  my 
l(»ve,  I  have  ( ome  for  you.  The  door  of 
the  cottage  is  still  open,  and  we  are  here 
to  lead  you  hack.  Let  us  go  to  the  sea, 
and  walk  beside  the  waves  where  we 
plighted  our  love.  See,  our  child  is  here 
to  win  \()u  home.  Mary,"  he  cried,  as 
she  turned  away,  *'  for  God*s  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  child,  of  our  home,  don't 
break  my  heart." 

But  she,  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
insomuch  that  she  was  compelled  to  sit 
down,  turned  her  head  and  bade  us  go 
away.  Whereat  I  cried  shame  upon  her 
that  she  could  treat  an  honest  man  so 
foully,  and  would  have  said  more  had 
not  he  angrily  bade   me    chide    her  no 

more. 

But  while  we  thus    talked    her    lover 


came  in,  and  I  saw  beads  of  perspiration 
start  from  the  brow  of  my  friend. 

And  he  that  had  sinned  was  affrighted, 
and  laughed  nervously,  knowing  not  what 
to  do,  but  inquiring  what  was  meant  by 
the  intrusion. 

**  It  is  this,"  I  answered  quickly,  fearing 
worse  if  I  remained  silent.  "  We  came 
here  to  pray  this  woman  to  return  to  her 
home  and  to  her  husband  here.  God  for- 
give you, but  you  have  wrought  great  evil, 
betraying  a  foolish  woman,  and  sinning 
against  an  honest  man."  At  which  he 
only  laughed  the  more  and,  snapping  his 
fingers,  said  the  room  smelled  of  fish  and 
parsons. 

I  should  have  spoken  further,  but  was 
thrust  aside,  and  before  I  could  intervene 
the  husband  and  the  seducer  stood  face 
to  face.  The  sight  will  ever  live  w^ith 
me,  the  contrast  between  the  two  men 
was  so  vivid.  He,  the  husband,  was 
ruddy,  clear-eyed,  with  an  honest,  open 
face.  His  arms  were  sinewy,  his  frame 
broad  and  massive.  But  his  boots  were 
heavy,  his  clothes  coarse  and  homespun ; 
perchance  he  did  smell  of  the  sea.  And 
the  other  was  pale,  red-eyed,  with  a 
curling  lip  and  bad  teeth.  He  was  thin, 
but  his  hands  were  very  white,  and  his 
clothes  new  and  expensive. 

Face  to  face  they  stood,  yet  neither 
spoke,  the  one  with  passion,  the  other 
with  cowardice,  overcome.  They  stood 
with  eyes  riveted  upon  each  other,  rooted 
to  the  ground,  paralyzed  by  the  horror  of 
the  situation,  tortured  by  thoughts  which 
speech  can  never  compass.  I  was  over- 
whelmed as  I  gazed  at  this  encounter, 
dreading  the  slightest  movement.  The 
woman,  the  child,  myself,  we  were  power- 
less ;  we  were  fascinated,  charmed,  spell- 
bound. Suddenly  was  the  spell  broken. 
The  woman,  unable  to  bear  the  tense 
strain  any  longer,  threw  up  her  arms, 
screamed,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  her 
lover.  At  the  same  moment  her  husband 
seized  my  hand,  and  cried  roughly,  "  For 
God's  sake,  take  me  hence  !  I  am  afraid  of 
myself." 

Thus  we  went  forth  into  the  noisy 
street,  and  even  the  roar  of  carriages  and 
waggons  and  the  hum  of  voices  were 
pleasant  and  relieving. 

But  a  little  distance  had  we  gone  w  hen 
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the  man  reeled  and  staggered.  He  fell  ill, 
very  ill ;  yet  I  was  glad,  for  in  the  fatuity 
of  delirium  he  was  happy  and  contented. 
He  lived  again  the  days  when  he  was 
courting,  and  night  after  night  I  sat 
beside  his  bed  and  laughed  with  him  over 
the  mad  pranks  of  sweetheart  days  which 
his  diseased  brain  recalled.  1  dreaded 
convalescence,  but  his  strong,  healthy 
frame  soon  shook  itself  free,  and  when 
his  mind  returned,  he  never  spoke  of  his 
sorrow  or  the  past.  I  thought  it  had 
gone  from  his  mind,  and  that  his  illness 
had  obliterated  all  remembrance. 

One  night,  on  our  way  home,  we  were 
staying  at  a  large  seaside  town,  about 
thirtv  miles  from  our  destination.  It 
was  late  when  we  entered  the  town.  The 
shops  were  closed ;  business  was  done  : 
vice  was  abroad.  We,  strangers  to  ad- 
vanced civilization,  were  amazed  with 
the  strange  women  we  passed,  women 
without  modesty,  painted,  loud-voiced, 
and  gaily  dressed.  But  one  of  them, 
ill  clad,  hungry,  cadaverous,  was  crouch- 
ing in  a  doorway,  and  as  she  lifted  her 
pinched  face  we  saw  that  it  was  the 
woman  we  had  sought.  1  drew  back, 
shocked  and  horrified,  but  the  husband, 
in  the  greatness  of  his  love,  kneeled  down 
and  took  her  thin  hands  into  his  and 
kissed  them,  and  raised  her  in  his  strong 
arms. 

"  Mary,  my  poor  child,  you  are  starv- 
ing ;  you  are  ill." 

"Don't  touch  me  I  "  shf'  said  with 
downcast  eyes.  *'  Leave  mt\  let  me  die, 
anything,  but  don't  touch  ine,  or  speak 
to  me." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  girl/'  he  nuir- 
mured;  "all  will  be  forgiven.  The 
cottage  door  is  still  open.  Come  here, 
lassie,  speak  to  your  mother,  and  ask  her 
to  cdme  home." 

For  a  moment  the  ( liild  drew  back, 
and  then  whispered,  "  Y^s,  (  omr  liumc*, 
mother." 

Then  was  the  deepest  <  iiord  d  tJic 
human  heart  touched  by  the  linger  ui 
childhood,  and  burning,  yet  happy,  tears 
fell  from  the  woman's  eyes. 

"  Forgive  me,  if  you  can !  "  she 
cried. 

"  Forgive  you,  girl  !  "  cried  the  hus- 
band.    "  Ay,  yes.     But  not  here.     Come 


to  the  sands.  We  can  be  alone.  We  can 
begin  our  courting  again.  Do  you, 
friend,"  he  continued,  turning  to  me, 
"  await  us  on  the  breakwater.  Thank 
God,  I  have  won  her  at  last." 

I  watched  them  from  the  breakwater. 
They  three  were  walking  hand  in  hand, 
and  he  was  looking  into  her  eyes.  Then 
they  sto[)ped,  and  he  took  her  into  his 
arms  again,  and  the  child  kissed  her. 
The  tide  was  coming  in  rapidly  akuig  the 
level  shore.  Wavelcss  billows  c<:>urs('d 
ileetly  c)ver  the  shifting  sand,  running 
hither  and  hither  in  eddying  circles,  or 
darting  forward  with  noiseless  rajMdity. 
As  I  walked  a  sudden  squall  struck  me  in 
the  face,  rousing  me  to  apprehend  the 
danger  of  walking  along  the  sands. 
Then  I  saw  that  they  were  already  sur- 
rounded, and  that  the  quicksands  were 
moving  towards  them.  I  cried  to  them, 
shouting  against  the  noise  of  the  mud 
and  the  hiss  of  the  rain  ;  but  my  voice 
died  away  in  the  roar  of  the  elements. 
Again  and  again  1  cried,  but  without 
success.  Forward  rushed  the  tide,  swifter 
ran  the  sands,  but  the  little  group  heeded 
not  the  tide  or  the  danger.  It  was  the 
rain  which  showed  them  that  they  were 
lost.  And  then  did  thoy  see  me,  and 
they  waved  to  me,  the  child  throwing  a 
kiss.  They  had  realised  the  impossibility 
of  saving  themselves,  for  as  I  watched 
with  straining  eyes  1  saw  them  all  kneel 
down,  holding  each  other  by  tlie  hand, 
and  the  man  took  oil  his  hat,  and  his  eves 
were  raised  to  the  black  circling  clouds, 
but  the  woman  looked  upon  the  ground. 
And  as  the  great  sea  bounded  towards 
them  the  child  was  terrified,  insomuch 
that  her  father  to(^k  her  in  his  arms, 
and  she  nestled  therein  ;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  drawing  the  woman  also 
into  his  arms,  and  covering  her  with  his 
great-coat.  And  while  they  thus  clung 
together  the  sands  trembled  and  shook, 
and  the  billows  lan  upon  them.  In  a 
heartthrob  they  had  been  sucked  clo\\n 
by  the  eddying  sands,  and  the  great  waves 
c  overed  them. 

And  as  they  disappeared,  methinks  1 
heard  a  voice  come  from  the  bosom  of 
the  sea,  saying:  "  Cireat  love  has  saved 
her  :  great  love  has  won  her  ;  still  greater 
love  will  forgive  her  for  his  sake." 

•2. 
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The  World  we  live  i 


MY  DEAR  CHILD,— Good  -  dav. 
How  is  motlier  ?  Yoa  don't  know 
me,  do  you?  1-et  me  intlirojuce 
myself.  1  am  the  greatest  living  scientist, 
and  they  hiive  liiced  me  out  to  tell  you 
all  about  the  world  we  live  in.  This  is 
the  diildcen's  year,  and  tlie  glad  tidings 
are  gone  forth  throughout  "  merry  Kng- 
land"  that  1,  thv.  clever  scientist,  am 
to  tell  England's  little  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  all  about  the  world  we 
live  in, 

WeU,  my  dear  chicks— Aunt  Marjoram 
mustn't  be  allowed  to  have  the  en- 
thrancing  term  chicks  all  to  lierself,  must 
she? — the  world  we  live  in  is  a  reely 
i-urus  place.  It  is  round  like  a  ball  (as 
vou  have  been  told  enough  limes  to  make 
you  >ick)  and  it  costs  a  ha'[>eimy.  I'he 
ignorant  poor  i«o|ile  who  hrst  inhabited 
the  yerth  were  not  aware  that  it  cost  a 
ha'penny.  Homer,  the  clever  Greek  poet, 
about  whom  Mr.  Ammcrton  will  tell  you 
a  pretty  htory  if  you  are  good,  suspected 
that  a  ha'penny  was  the  price,  but  being 
a  wise  old  man  and  a  clever  poet  (as  Mr. 
Ammerton  will  tell  you),  Homer  kept  it  to 
himself.  But  clever  scholars  are  of  opinion 
that  he  must  have  told  somebody  in  con- 
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fidence.    They  base  their  opinion  on  (I 
clever  rhyme — 

"  Now  fifteen  lowns  contest  for  Homer  dtad 
Through  whicli  when  UvinK  Homer  begged  I 
\u\  bread." 


i  ought  to  tell  you  that  this  clever  poet, 
Homer,  is  the  same  gentleman  who 
winked  at  Mr.  Kipling  "down  the  road." 
Mr.  Kipling  used  to  be  a  clever  writer. 
It  was  he  who  called  Homer  "'Omer,"  just 
as  your  father  cails  Alfred  "  Halfred." 

ilut,  like  all  clever  scientists,  I  am 
getting  away  from  my  subject.  The 
world  we  live  in  is  round  like  an  orange, 
and  it  costs  a  ha'penny  a  day.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  the  yerth  did  not 
know  this.  They  thought  that  the  yerlh 
was  flat,  and  that  it  cost  three|>ence,  like 
the  Times.  They  were  right.  Everything 
i=.  flat  just  now,  and  the  Times  does  cost 
threepence,  unless  you  borrow  it.  Shake- 
s[>earp,  the  clever  poet  of  whom  Mr. 
.Ammerton  will  tell  you,  wrote  a  i  lever 
play,  in  which  he  sjiid  :— 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon." 

Which  shows  that  Shakespeare  believed 
that  the  world  could  be  had  in  a  band 
for  a  ha'penny.  Milton,  another  clever 
poet  of  whom  Mr.  Ammerton  will  tell 
you,  if  you  are  good,  also  believed  this. 

"  Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knit;hi-at-arni5  ' ' 
sings    he !     Christopher    Columbus,    llie 
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clever  explorer  who  discovered  America, 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  wasted  his  time  over  such 
a  fardin's-worth  as  America. 

And  to  come  to  recent  epochs,  nobody 
nowadays  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  believe 
that  the  price  of  the  world  is  a  ha'penny. 
For  that  little  coin  you  can  buy  anything 
and  anybody.     Ask  father. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  world,  round  like  an 
orange,  and  sold  for  a  ha'i)enny. 

TnK  Clever  Scihntist. 

What  happens  to  the  Slot  Machine* 

Nobody  is  more  inquisitive  than  a 
child,  save  and  except  a  little  girl.  When 
a  child  puts  a  penny  in  the  slot  he 
naturally  wishes  to  know  what  is  going 
to  happen.  Will  he  get  Butterscotch  or 
Woodbines  or  wliat  ?  The  wonder  and 
mystery  of  the  slot  machine  is  explained 
below  by  a  clever  writer  who  was  born 
next  door  to  a  man  who  collects  slot- 
machine  monev. 

You  have  often  wondered,  perhaps,  what 
will  happen  when  you  put  a  penny  in  the 
slot  of  the  little  slot  machines  at  the 
railway  station.  Sometimes,  as  you 
know,  nothing  at  all  happens,  because 
the  machine  is  out  of  order.  Then  you 
cry  and  go  to  the  Station-master,  but  he 
cannot  help  you.  If  you  put  a  penny  in 
a  machine  with  two  sides,  one  marked 
Chocolates  and  the  other  marked  Butter- 
scotch, do  not  be  surprised  if  you  get  a 
box  of  matches.  Sometimes  the  man  fills 
the  machine  with  the  wrong  goods. 

But  if  the  machine  is  not  out  of  order 
and  the  right  goods  are  in,  and  you  put  a 
penny  in  a  machine  nh'irked  Chocolate 
and  you  pull  hard  enough,  you  are  sure 
to  get  a  haporth  of  chocolate  for  your 
money.  This  is  because  we  live  in  a 
ha'penny  world  and  we  must  take  our 
ha'pence  even  from  children. 

I  have  now  told  vou  all  about  the 
wonder  and  mystery  of  the  slot  machine 
in  plain  and  simple  language  well  worth 
the  money.  Being,  as  you  know,  a  clever 
writer  I  ought  to  add  that  if  you  put  a 
penny  in  some  slot  machines  and  stand 
on  the  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  machine 
you  will  be  weighed,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not.     By  helping  your  little   brother 


on  to  the  platform  before  you  get  off,  and 
helping  your  little  sister  on  before  your 
little  brother  gets  off,  the  whole  family 
right  down  to  nurse  can  be  weighed  for  a 
penny — Marvellous  I    See  what  you  save  ! 
We   have  now  completely  settled  the 
wonder  and  mystery  of  the  slot  machine. 
I  ought  to  add,   however,   that  certain 
wicked  children  who  are  not  little  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen  have  been  known 
to   deposit    in    the  kind   slot   machines 
pennies    which    were    not    English,   and 
pennies,  indeed,  which  were  not  pennies  at 
all.      As   that    clever    divine   Mr.  Arold 
Begbie  will   tell  you  in  the  theological 
section  of  the  present  publication,  such 
conduct  is  highly  reprehensible  and  can- 
not be  considered  conformable  with  our 
clever  Editor's  vision  of  Innocence  smiling 
at  Inhnity.     Depraved  children  who  thus 
defraud,  cozen,  deceive,  and  deplete  the 
poor  kind  slot  machines  are  the  ruin  of 
the  country.     They  keep  the  shareholders* 
dividends  down  and  rob  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  worse  than  the  Licensing  Bill. 
When  you   wish   to  buy  anything  for  a 
penny    or    a     ha'penny — particularly    a 
ha'penny — always   make  sure  that  your 
money  is  good.     If  you  do  not  get  money's 
worth  in  return  (and  it's  a  hundred  to  one 
that    you    won't)   you    will    nevertheless 
have    the    satisfaction    of    knowing   that 
your  own  side  of  the  transaction  has  been 
wholly  immaculate. 

Slottv. 

Cur  Wonderful  Poetry. 

"It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  say  some- 
thing which  the  world  will  never  forget, 
and  many  books  which  will  never  die 
have  been  made  up  of  line  words  spoken 
and  written  by  great  men  and  great 
women."  This  is  what  Mr.  Ammerton  says, 
so  it  must  be  true.  Mr.  Ammerton  also 
savs  that  "  Homer  was  a  blind  Greek," 
and  that  "  there  are  two  ways  of  writing 
a  story."  In  j)oint  of  fact  he  is  right 
again.  Mr.  Anunerton  says  further  that 
poetry  is  the  nuisic  of  words.  I  lere  is 
some  poetry  for  you  from  '*  The  Child's 
New  Animal  Alphabet  "  : — 

••  A  is  the  .\nt  as  it  crawls  on  the  ground. 
B  is  the  Bee  that  goes  buzzing  around. 
C  is  the  Cat  fast  asleep  by  the  fire. 
D  is  the  Dog  jumping  higher  and  higher. 
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E  is  the  Eel  that  you  hardly  can  hold. 

F  is  the  Fox  ralher  cunning  than  bold, 

G  is  ihe  Goose  with  its  toes  stretched  out  wide 

H  is  the  Horse,  will  you  go  for  a  ride  ? '' 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  go  for  a  ride 
to-day.  Our  nurse  won't  let  us.  Let  us 
to  poetry  i — 

"  Speak  when  not  spoken  to. 
Cry  when  not  chid 
Shut  the  door  after  you 
Good  Utile  kid." 

You  will  see  thai  only  two  lines  out  of 
these  four  rliynie.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
the  other  two  lines  do  not  rhyme.  The 
clever  writer  who  wrote  them  was  not 
clever  enough.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
found  clever  rhymes  for  the  othertwolines. 
How  sad !  There  have  been  clever 
writers,  liowever,  who  were  clever 
enough  to  find  clever  rhymes  for  each 
of  their  lines — 

"  Whene'er  I  lake  my  walks  abroad 
How  many  kids  I  sti ; 
When  I  get  home  I  thank  the  Lard 
They  don't  belong  to  mi." 

It  is  true  that  "abroad"  and  "Lord" 
are  what  might  he  termed  ha'pennj- 
rhymes.  But  they  are  better  than  nothing. 
Rather  than  be  beaten  the  clever  poet 
will  contrive  to  make  words  rhyme  which 
do  not  really  rhyme  at  all,  for  example  : — 
'■  Tliis  is  the  day,  tlie  very  day 

On  which  Guy  Fawkes,  he  did  conspire 
To  blow  up  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

With  gun-de-pow-du-ire." 

This  is  what  the  clever  critics  call  a 
tottr  de  force,  which,  as  nurse  will  tell 
you,  is  French  for  a  tower  of  strength. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  sample  of  a 
noble  ICnglish  poem  by  Tennyson.     It  is 


called  Cent.-per-Cent.  and  we  arc  unable 
to  remember  more  than  one  verse : — 
"  I  steal  the  lawns  and  grassy  plots. 
I  grab  the  hazel  covers, 
I  mortgage  the  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers."' 

Is  not  that  pretty?     I  liope  your  papa  is 
not  a  registered  money-lender. 

Please  always  remember  that  poetry  is 
the  music  of  words  and  that  Homer  was 
a  blind  Greek. 

K.  L.  S.  J.  M.  15. 

Little  Problems  for  Clever  People. 

Would  your  father  and  mother  like  to 
answer  the  following  questions? 

Did  George  walk  round  the  monkey? 

How  many  apples  did  Mable  buy  ? 

How  does  Mary  get  her  eggs  ? 

Who  is  Uncle  Tom's  sister ! 

How  long  was  the  string  ? 

Whose  portrait  is  it  ? 

Our  father  and  mother  would  prefer 
not  to  dabble  with  matters  of  such  obvious 
weight.  Yours  may  be  different.  That 
is  why  we  put  the  questions.  You  will 
see  they  are  well  worth  a  ha'penny  a 
piece.  But  you  may  tell  your  father  and 
mother  that  we  would  not  mind  getting 
out  a  wholesale  order  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  three  for  a  penny,  net.  Can  your 
father  or  mother  tell  me  why  a  hen  crosses  ■ 
the  road  ?  or  why  a  miller  wears  a  white 
hat  ?  1  don't  believe  they  can.  But  here 
are  the  answers,  which  will  enable  you 
to  exercise  the  filial  duty  of  catching 
father  and  mother  out.  A  hen,  my  dear 
children,  crosses  the  road  to  keep  its  head 
warm  ;  a  miller  wears  a  w  hite  hat  to  get 
to  the  other  side. 

Sanvy. 


I  in  eviileiiiT  lliiiii  :it  Uie  prcsenl 
liiiii'.  I''.vcrliii([y  nnw  seems  lo  go 
in  for  tliis  most  faMinalinf;  of  liohbjcs ; 
there  is  :i  wlidle  crowd  of  gnrdeninfj 
periodical-,  and  books  on  ilie  subject 
pour  from  tlie  [iress  in  a  stendy  stream. 
Socirlies  for  tlie  encouragement  ofliorti- 
wonderfuily  multiplied  of 
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ture,  and  a  source  of  pure  and  perennial 
iiappiness  to  the  possessor,  but  it  must  he. 
remembered  tliat  there  is  rock-work  and 
rock-work,  and  too  often  it  is  the  bad  kind 
of  ri«k-work  which  one  comes  across.  In 
many  cases  no  attempt  would  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  understand  the  subject 
before  commencing  to  construct  and 
plant  the  rockery;  a  promiscuous  heap 
of  stones,  bricks  and  whatnot  is  thrown 
into  a  corner  of  the  garden,  and  plants 
are  set  to  grow  tlicreon  which  as  often  as 
not  are  the  least  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
or,  if  suitable,  have  small  chance  of 
growing   on   the   ill-conslructed,  not   to 
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very  coiisiitpj;iblf;nid  llie  jileasiire  tu  lie 
dprived  from  it  likely  to  lie  very  great. 

For  walled-in  town  gajdens,  wherr 
sunshine  gains  admission  only  for  an 
hour  or  so  during  the  day,  and  where 
sun-loving  plants  can  be  cultivated  with 
little  prospect  of  success,  the  rockery 
may  well  be  introduced,  and  this  will 
form  a  beauty  spot  and  a  constant  joy  to 
its  owner.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  will 
have  as  much  chance  of  succeeding  in 
growing  shade-loving  plants  as  the 
wealthy  possessor  of  a  country  garden 
who  may  fancy  the  same  description   «{ 


A    SlIADV    .\00K. 
Oxalin,  Tilliiims,  Cypripediu 

gnrdeniiifj.  tliougli  doubtless  carried  out 
on  a  largi^r  and  more  elaborate  scali'. 
'riie  list  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose 
is  multitudinous,  and  by  a  judicious 
grouping  of  them  he  will  have  a  garden 
yielding  exhaustless  pleasure,  and  giving 
much  in  return  for  the  coniparatively 
light  labour  involved,  in  the  way  of 
bright,  charming  blossoms  which  will 
succeed  each  other  throughout  the  year. 
To  be  successful,  however,  the  lirst 
step  is  the  great  thing — thai  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  rock-work.  Moreover,  he 
should  begin  with  a  few  simple  plants  of 
easy  cultivation,  gradually  adding  to  his 


st<x;k  •<(  plants  and  knowledge  of  the. 
^ubjci  t  as  tiim- goei  on.  Onemay  obtain 
valuabk  hints  by  visiting  the  public 
jiarks  and  gardens  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood where  there  is  a  well-stocked 
and  well-arranged  rock  garden,  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  prospective 
alpine  gardener  to  make,  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary, a  few  such  inspections,  for  they 
will  often  prove  more  useful  and  sugges- 
tive than  the  study  of  a  great  many 
articles  on  the  subject. 

Having  selected  the  part  of  the  garden 
in  which  to  build  the  rockery,  the  first 
consideration 
will  be  that 
of  the  material 
with  which  to 
construct  it. 
Tbf  choice  of 
the  material 
will,  of  course, 
depend  largely 
on  circum- 
stances, for 
one  may  not 
be  in  the  posi- 
tion to  choose. 
If  local  stone 
can  be  pro- 
cured so  much 
the  better;  if 
not,  clinkers 
from  the 
nearest  g  a  s- 
works  may  be 
procured,  or 
brick  burrs, 
ms   eir  which      are 

bricks  that  in 
the  bunilug  have-  got  stuck  together,  and 
so  become  useless  to  the  builder. 

Brick  burrs,  unless  they  have  become 
turned  into  vitreljed  or  glared  lumps,  are 
excellent,  because  of  their  moisture- 
retaining  character,  but  the  objection  to 
them  is  that  they  lend  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial appearance  to  the  rockery,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  naturalness  in 
the  material  used  and  in  the  design  is 
the  chief  thing  at  which  to  aim.  If 
clinkers  are  used,  they  may  be  made  to 
resemble  stone  by  brushing  over  the 
exposed  parts  with  cement,  afterwards 
dusting  with  sand  before  the  cement    lias 
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mplo. 


.,f  gra 


dried.      Son  it    rockery    1: 

cement  or  concrete,  and  i 

imitate  outcrops  of  natural  rock.     .Vfter 

all,  there  is   nothing   to  equal   natural 

stone,   and   this   should   be  obtained  if 

possible. 

Having,  then,  decided  upon  the  spot 
for  the  rocki^ry,  and  got  together  the 
material  for  its  construction,  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Mark  out  the 
angle  of  the 
garden  or  other 
position  which 
the  rockery  is 
to  occupy,  and 
then  dig  nut 
about  ten 
inches  of  soil, 
replacing  it 
with  any 
broken  bricks, 
stone,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose 
of  drainage. 
Upon  tJiis 
place  some 
barrow  -  loads 
of  good  garden 
soil  so  .IS  to 
forma  mound, 
giving  a  rough 
outline  of  the 
rockery  when 
completed. 
Use  good  soil, 
for  it  is  a  mis- 
taken and  now 
exploded  no- 
lion   that   any 

rubble  will  do 
for  a  rockery;  reiucnibiT  th;it  plants  liavo 
to  grow  in  it,  and  thai  they  will  ri'c]uiri' 
something  to  feed  upon. 

Begin  to  build  from  Die  li.-ise,  using 
the  largest  stones  or  burrs  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  of  these  may  be  placed 
prominently  so  that  the  roi-kery  stands 
out  at  intervals  with  bold  elTecl.  (ieo- 
metrical  sameness  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
space  allow,  the  configuration  of  the 
rockery  may  assume  the  form  of  pro- 
montories and  bajs,  and  some  even 
contrive  a  miniature  rave,  where  niaiiv 


sorts  of  ferns  will  flourish,  provided  there 
be  plenty  of  moisture.  Succeeding 
terraces  should  be  constructed  of  smaller 
stones,  building  with  an  easy  gradient  to 
the  height,  say,  of  three  feet.  Here  and 
there  perpendicular  pieces  may  be  utilised, 
but  not  so  as  to  overhang  those  beneath 
them,  or  the  lower  jxirtionsof  the  rockery 
will  be  robl>ed  of  rain.  The  great  object 
is  to  give  to  the  whole  a  natural  appear- 
ance. When  the  stones  form  tunnels  or 
the  boundaries 
of  pockets  the 
upper     surface 


water  is  given 
it  will  sink 
into  the  soil 
and  not  run 
off  the  rockery. 
Pockets  or  re- 
cesses must  lie 
arranged  in 
\\'  h  i  c  h  the 
plants  are  in- 
tended logrow. 
The  basis  of 
each  terrace 
nufjht  always 
to  be  below 
tlie  margin  of 
the  lower  poc- 
kets in  order 
that  when  the 
roi'k  -  work    is 


id 


niaiitpd 


will  not  be  seen,  .\lwavs  press  the  stones 
or  burrs  lirmly  into  the  mound  of  soil 
on  and  against  which  the  riM-kery  is  con- 
structed. The  lowest  tier  of  stones  may 
with  advantage  be  cemented  together, 
but  they  sln>uld  be  linished  off  roughly 
and  not  as  the  bricklayer  or  stonemason 
would  do  the  work.  The  angles  or  joints 
of  the  pockets  may  be  filled  with  small 
stones  and  then  cemented,  and  this  will 
prevent  water  from  running  oil  at  the 
corners. 

Kor  the  t.)|>  pocket  lake  a  liold-l.Kiking 
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piece  of  rock  or  burr,  and  if  necessary 
secure  it  to  tlie  wall  witli  wire  or  couglily 
cement  it  thereto.  Wiien  finislied  the 
rockery  should  strike  one  by  its  natural 
and  pleasing  appearance,  and  this  result 
will  be  obtained  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  according  to  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  builder.  Should  the  first 
attempt  not  look  satisfactory  pull  the 
whole  down  and  make  another  try.  It 
need,  perliaps,  siarcely  iie  mentioned  that 


each  of    ihf 


iinst  \ 


•Ahirh   lb.- 


i'illi     Ihe 


uia, 


..f 


compost  must 
bank  of  soil 
rkisbiiiU.nnd 
ay  s('nd  liieir 
rishniiMit     and 


roots    In 

.\s  to  the  planK  wliicli  may  be  grown 
on  llie  rockery,  they  arr,  ns  already  men- 
tioned, very  numerous.  The  dwarfer 
plants  must  be  used  on  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  rockery,  and  also  upon  the  steeper 
portions;  taller  subjects  should  occupy 
the  higher  positions.  The  former,  being 
true  rock  plants,  require  less  rain  and 
watering  than  the  latter,  and,  of  course, 
so  arranged  will  better  conform  to  the 
scheme  of  the  rockery. 

Pretty  subjects  suitable  for  an  ama- 
teur's rockery  would  include  ferns  of 
various  kinds,  but  if  those  are  grown  the 


outer  portion  of 
tbecentifof  the 
rockery  —  that 
is  to  say,  the 
part  just  behind 
the  stones  — 
slmuld  consist 
of  fibrous  loam, 
leaf  soil,  or 
some  peat  and 
a  little  sand. 
I'or  ferns  each 
rxjckel  will  re- 
quire  some 
drainage  in  the 
form  of  broken 
bricks  or  old 
crocks.  If  noth- 
ing but  ferns 
is  to  be  grown 
one  might  have 
the  common 
Nis.  male     fern    for 

the  top  pocket, 
and  successively  downwards  such  ferns 
as  Broad  Buckler,  the  Spring  Buckler  or 
Boss  Fern,  the  common  Polypody,  the 
Soft  Shield  Fern,  the  common  Hard 
Fern,  and  in  the  bottom  pockets  of  all 
Hart's  Tongue  and  Lady  Fern. 

Apart  from  ferns  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  delightful  plants  for  the 
.  rockery  :  Alyssum  ("  Madwort  "),  very 
effective  ;  .Indrosace,  .Anemone  ("  Whid 
Flower"),  Aquilegia  i"  Columbine  "), 
Arabis  ("Rock  Cress"),  white  flowers; 
AubretiaC  Purple  Rock  Cress  "),  Cam- 
panulas ('-Hell  Flower")  in  variety, 
Primulas.whicb  grow  with  great  rapidity 
and  soon  cover  the  ro<-ks  with  myriads 
of  tiny  whlt^  and  blue  flowers;  Sedmns 
in  variety,  giilden,  yellow,  white.  |iink, 
rosc,etc.;Sempervivums(" House  Leek"); 
Sasifragas,  the  most  effective  being 
S.  Cotyledon,  Lychins  alpina,  Kvening 
Primrose,  alpine  Phloxes,  Potentillas, 
Veronica  alpina.  Wallflowers,  etc. 

Stonecrojis  and  Houseleeks,  including 
the  curious  cobweb  Houscleek,  can  be 
planted  in  small  quantities  of  soil  on  the 
actual  surface  of  the  stnnes,  and  will 
flourish  and  provide  an  abundance  of 
tiny  flowers.  The  Sedunis,  it  should  he 
mentioned,    like    a    sandy  loam 


ight     adm 


Kturf 


of    brick 


id    lir 
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rubbish.       Saxijvaga     umbvusa     is      the 
well-known  London  Pride,  and  flowers 
in  spring.     The  mossy  section  of  Saxi- 
fragas  are   shade-loving,  and   Geranium 
sanguineum  (*'  Crane's  Bill  "),  with  deep 
crimson-purple  flower,  does  well  in  town 
gardens,  as  do  Veronica  prostrata  ("  Speed- 
well "),  Lysimachia  nummulari  ("  Creep- 
ing Jenny  "),  with  yellow  buttercup-like 
flowers,   and   Oxalis    acetbsella    ("  Wood 
Sorrel"),  a  spring  white-flowering  plant. 
Very  many    other    plants    might    be 
enumerated  that  will  flourish  and  beau- 
tify the  town  garden  rockery,  while  of 
course     the    list    could    be    enormously 
extended   for   rockeries    in    more    open 
situations  and  where  plenty  of  sunshine 
found  its  wav. 


The  amateur  is  advised  to  begin  in  a 
small  way  and  with  a  few  plants  only. 
Too   ambitious   a   start    will    be   likely 
enough  to  result  in  disappointments.     A 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  various 
plants  in  the  way  of  soil  and  situation, 
and  of  those  most  suitable  for  him  to 
grow  in  the  circumstances,  will  soon  be 
acquired,  given  a  little  perseverance  and 
study.     Even   a   moderate   success   will 
prove    a    rich    reward    for    the    trifling 
trouble    and    expense    entailed.      Than 
a  well-constructed  and  tastefully  stocked 
rockery,  no  more  beautiful  addition  can 
be  made  to  the  garden.     It  is  an  object 
of  which  its  owner  is  entitled  to  be  proud 
and  an  exhaustless  source  of  pleasure  to 
himself  and  others. 


THE   WORTH    OF    PAIN. 


By   HILDA   NEWMAN. 


THERE  lived  a  noble  poet,  whose  lays 
Thrilled  thro'  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
His  own  was  like  the  sun,  whose  rays 
Shine  in  the  humblest  den. 
Love  taught  him  in  those  golden  days 

He  dreamt,  to  wield  his  pen. 
The  jewel  he  judged  so  pure,  proved  gilt. 

And  love — a  worthless  name, 
The  tears  that  o'er  dead  hopes  were  spilt 

Quenched  not  his  loyal  flame. 
Then  he  laid  bare  his  heart,  and  built 
An  everlasting  name. 

.\  iL^rcat  musician  lived,  a  chief 

In  the  wide  rich  realms  of  t(Mie, 
N\'1k)  struggled  till  he  lost  belief, 

.\nd  starved  and  toiled  alone, 
Fighting  against  a  giant  grief 

Until  his  work  was  done. 
11(^  laid  him  down  in  want  and  pain, 

And  closed  his  weary  eyes  : 
He  knew  what  future  hosts  would  gain 

In  his  sweet  melodies, 
When  praise  awaited  him  in  vain, 

.\nd  men  had  grown  more  wise. 


f]~'heKINGi>a.Mhe"\ 
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hugging  Ijis  l«Lr(-  K-gs,  ; 
the  wonderful  fairy  tale 

How  he  wiiiied'tliat 
would  come  along  ju; 
magic   wand !     TIutc 
wanted,  so    inurh  lie   | 
night  and  day. 

He  wa^  oidva  ],^.nr  I 
but  Im  was  not  .niitem 
ill  that  liuinblr  iK)siti.>r 
day,  he  told  liimM-lf,  Ik 
a  greiil 


.be 


tnd   hav 


servuiits  of  his  own. 

"Ah!"  he  thouglil,  a-.  Iiu  -.at  iIl^v. 
"  what  a  line  Uiiiig  it  mu-l  br  m  vit  nn  a 
throne  of  ivory  and  gold  like  ilir  Kin;,'. 
I  wish  I  were  in  his  plan-," 

As  he  thought  this  lie  b.nkrd  oji  Mi.i- 
denly;  and  behold  !  thr  King  hi^l^<■lr 
stood  before  liim. 

Be[)po  was  su  starili'd  that  lir  nmld 
only  sit  and  stare  al  hJui  in  uoiidrr  and 
admiration.  Hi>  noticed  llii>  rich  dri-s>, 
covered  with  glittering  jewels,  the  mag- 
nificent hword,  and  jiluined  helmet.  Hmw 
he  longed  that  he  could  cast  off  his  ragged 
clothes,  and  don  such  a  s|)lendid  costume 
as  that ! 

The  monarch  looked  at  the  lad  kindly. 
He  seemed  to  read  the  thought  which  was 
in  his  mind. 


A  STORY  FOR 
CHILDREN. 


"  So  yciti  wish  t<i  be  King  ?  "  he  asked. 

'■  I  do,"  said  Bepix'. 

■'  You  would  like  to  leave  these  woods, 
to  wear  fine  clothes,  and  live  in  a  [lalaco?" 

"  Yes,  yes  I  "  cried  llie  lad,  his  eyes 
sparkling  at  the  thought. 

"You  shall!" 

Beppo  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
That  which  he  had  longed  fur  so  much, 
and  which  had  seemed  <|uile  bevond  his 
reach,  was  now  offered  U>  him.  Could  it 
be  true  ?    Was  the  King  really  in  earnest  ? 

"Yes,"  went  im  the  monarch,  "you 
go  liack  to  the  jiiilace,  and  rule  in  my 
pliu-e  fi)r  a  mouih.  I  will  remain  here 
mid  look  after  your  herd." 

With  ihat  he  commenred  to  take  off  his 
liiii  ioIjc,  and  laid  aside  bis  sword  and 
helmet.  n.]ipo  b<miKied  h-  Ills  feet  in 
de!igln,andwa>M.nnarraved  in  the  King's 
cinthes.  Then  lie  strutted  pr.>ud!y  u]<  ami 
d..wn.  wishing  ihat  ali  his  friends  could 
see  him  n..«  . 

'ill.-  King  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
ollicers  iif  his  palace,  and  Bej)iJO  set  out 
fur  the  citv  with  a  light  heart.  As  he 
\venl  <.u  Ins  way,  he  already  saw  hi>  sub- 
ject-, bowing  dnwji  before  him. 

The  monarch  imagined  that  he  would 
be  ijiiite  ha].pv  in  the  luvelv  w,».ds,  where 
he  had  l«-autifijl  fl..weis  ar'.nmd  him.  and 
iouhl  liMeii  all  dav  to  the  songs  nf  the 
birds.  Hut  he  -.oon  found  that  he  ^^a^ 
mistaken. 

The  herd  of  s«  ine  i  ause<l  liim  grii-vous 
trouble.  Instead  of  driving  them  to  the. 
forest,  where  they  could  feed  upon  the 
acorns  and  roots,  he  allowed  them  to 
wander  about  the  hills.  He  himself, 
dressed  in  Bepi»'s  ragged  garments,  sat 
on  a  rock,  with  the  iiwi.\w\\v\ii;-s  «vivivv\-^ 
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liis  liaiui.  When  a  couatry  maiden  came 
and  spuke  tu  liini,  he  knew  not  wliat  to 
answer.  Sim  told  him  the  liogs  would 
starve  if  left  out  there  on  the  bare  hill, 
and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  drive  iheni 
to  the  forest. 

The  King  got  up  at  once,  and  started 
off  for  the  «ood  ivith  his  herd.  But  there 
he  fared  no  better. 

The  hogs  soon  got  scattered,  and  the 
jtoor  King  was  kept  running  to  and  fru  all 
day  trying  to  collect,  thcni.  Then  a  lion 
Middcnly 
bounded 
uponthcm. 
Tiie    King 


and  he  able  to  rule  as  the  real  King 
did. 

But  very  soon  liis  troubles  began.  When 
the  statesnnen  came  to  consult  him,  he 
knew  not  what  to  answer,  and  could  only 
stammer  and  stutter  foolishly.  But  for 
the  Knig's  letter,  which  commanded  them 
to  show  him  every  respect,  they  would 
have  laughed  outright  at  him. 

With  the  soldiers  he  fared  evejt  worse. 
These  mighty  warriors,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  stem  words  of  conunand,  paid 


happy 
but  I 
see  that  it 

its  troubles  as  well  as  a  king's." 

And  he  heartily  wished  for  the  end  of 
the  month  to  come,  when  he  could  return 
once  more  to  his  iwlace. 

Meanwhile,  ho\i  did  Bepjio  fare  in  thi- 
great  city?  The  King's  letter  gained  him 
admission  to  the  palace,  but  it  all  seemed 
so  strange  to  him  at  first,  and  he  felt  him- 
self so  much  out  of  place,  that  he  almost 
wished  he  was  back  again  in  the  forest. 
Still,  lie  thought  that  when  once  he  had 
grown  accustomed  to  his  splendid  sur- 
roundings, he  would  feel  quite  at  home. 


ded  by  the  King's  councillors, 
visit  to  a  beautiful  princess  who  lived  in 
the  country.  When  he  was  admitted  to 
her  presence,  Beppo  was  so  overawed 
by  her  beauty  and  haughty  manner  that 
instead  of  bowing  to  the  ground  before 
her,  he  could  only  stare  at  her  stupidly. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  get 
out  a  word.  His  tongue  seemed  to  be 
tied. 

The  princess  looked  at  him  scornfully. 
"  You  wear  the  robe  of  a  i.ionarch,"  she 
said,  ■'  but  hne  feathers  do  not  make  line 
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birds.     If  you  wish  to  play  tlift  Kinf;,  \tHi 
must  fit  yourself  lor  llit  posilion." 

With  that  she  swept  out  of  tlie  rtioin. 
while  the  courtiers  tittered  behind  the 
lad's  back.  Poor  Beppo  was  utterly 
cruslied,  and  went  away  unhappy  and 
discontented.  Ofi !  how  he  longed  to  be 
back  again  in  the  fnresl,  wliere  he 
sit  all  day  under  the  shade  of  the  tie 
and  listen  to  tlie  sonf;s  of  l!ic  bird^. 

That  seemed  in  him  to  U;  the  lonj-e 
month  he  ever  reniejiiiioccd.     It  appean 
more  like  a  year.    1-1  i^  only  joy  wa'i  tng 
away  from  all    these    grand 
people,  with  whom    he  was 
as   j-ct    unfitted    to    mingle, 
and  seek  out  some  spot  where 
he  could  sit  down  and  think 
of  the  free  life  in  the  woods. 

But  his  troubles  were  not 
yet  at  an  end.  One  d.'iy  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  a 
grand  state  function.  He 
would  gladly  liave  avoided 
doing  so  if  lie  could,  but 
there  was  no  Jielp  for  it.  Go 
he  must.  Hard  as  it  was 
for  a  simple  swineherd  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  part 
in  such  a  ceremony,  wlierf 
thousands  of  curious  eyes 
would  be  fixed  upon  liim,  tliat 
was  not  what  most  dismay 

He  found  that  lie  was  expected  lo  ridr 
upon  a  high-spirited  steed  ;  and  the  lad 
had  never  been  on  horseback  in  his  life. 

Attended  by  tli''  King's  guard  U'-  mi 
out  from  the  palarc,  picieded  bv  \\\o 
heralds.  All  wenl  well  until  th-  h'.^r.'ihls 
began  to  Hourisli  ilieir  inimi.eis.  Tln'ii, 
alas!  the  horse  to.ik  fright  ;ind  lK-;^iin  l.i 
prance. 

Beppo,  terrilir-<l  out  of  liis  life,  railed 
aloud  for  help.  He  wmild  eert.iiiily  have 
tumbled  to  the  gri)und,  only  that  one  ol' 
the  guards  ran  forward  to  assist  him. 

That  was  enough  for  poor  llep|>o.  He 
hurried  back  to  the  palace  in  shame  and 
confusion,  and  hid  himself  a«ay  there 
until  the  King  returned. 

The  monarch  was  not  long  in  seeking 
him  out,  and  listened  to  his  story  w  itii  a 
kind  smile.  Remembering  his  own  misery 
he  sympathised  with  him. 

"And  so,"  said  the  King  when  Meppi) 


hi-  knees ;  "w 
what  1  th 


I  the  King,  ■■  vuii  oniv 
■  li.h  ch.ihes,  :,L,.i  of  living 
,d  having  ahmidaiici-  to  cat 
' lid    uoi    think  .>f    the 


I  tiM 


iglil  Uii 


had  t 


nrk," 


answi'ied  lieppn  rur'fully. 

"A  king,"  said  the  nKjnarcli,  ■■  w< 
as  bard  as  any  of  his  subjects,  and  liai 
than  most  of  tbem  ;  and  no  matter  I 
hard  he  trii«  l^'  make  everyone  ha; 
and  contented,  someone  is  always  fnid 
fault  with  him.  It  is  a  thankless  tasl 
be  a  king,  Uepp.i." 

Reppo   looked    up    in    the  King's  I 

"  Was  thai  why  you  wanted  to  h 
swineherd  ?  "  he  asked. 


THE  SWIS'EHERD. 


.1  trittle  ?    It  is  just  my 

livingas  tending  pigs 

"  But  it  is  more 
honourable  to  be  a 
king,"  murmuretl 

Hcppo,  perplexed. 

"  Ni.i,  not  niori- 
honourable  really.  It 
is  as  truly  honourable 
to  be  a  good  swine- 
herd as  a  good  king, 
;tnd  it  is  much  more 
limiotirable  to  be  a 
good  swineherd  than 
a  biid  king." 

'■Then,"  said  Beppo 
sturdily,  rising  to  his 
feel  as  he  spoke,  "  I'll 
ff.i  back  Id  svviiiehcrd- 
irifT,  for  I  niadeavery 
bad  king  indeed." 

"  .\ii,  lleppii,"  said 


at  a  bciund. 

You   musf 

lad,  step  by  sii']>.' 


■  Kii 
of  the 


adder 


He  could  only  sUire  al  her  stupidly. 


.\t  that  the  King  smiled. 

■'Yes,  Beppo;    I  thought  il  would  be 


like  Paradise  to  e 
of  Court  and  all 
the  tiresome  eli- 
r|iielie,  and    live 


■ape  From  the  intrigues 


ic!   1 


atiiral. 


I 


loun.l  thai  one 
must  be  brouf^ht 
up  to  be  a  gooil 
swineherd,  just 
as  to  be  a  good 
king  one  must  be 
brought  up  lo  o 
that  trade." 

"Trade,  your 
majesty !  "  e.v- 
claimed  Beppo. 

"Why,     yes,"       ' 
said  the    King; 
"  whv  not  call  il 


Befipo,  terrified  out  uj  his  life,  called  ahud  ji 


QUEER  WAGERS  AND  CONTESTS. 


By   C  WHITFIELD. 


APART    from    the    inhorent     low    of 
material  gain  which  is  at  the  root 
of  the  belting  passion,  and  which  aK)ne 
incites  the  participants  in  certain  forms 
of    comf)etitions,     there    is    in    human 
nature    a   healthy    and   virile    spirit    of 
emulation    which    concerns     itself     less 
with    mere    money     getting     than    the 
accomplishment     of    a     certain     object 
and  tlie  triumphing  over  seemingly  in- 
surmountable difllculties.     In  the  vocabu- 
lary of  those  who  take  part  in  thes(?  queer 
wagers  and  contests  there  is  no  such  word 
as    impossible.       Tliey     undertake    per- 
formances whi(*h  WiHild  often  appear  to 
be  beyond  hope   of    exec:ution,  and  the 
more  hopeless  the  task  seems  the  greater 
the  zest  excited.     In  times  past,  perhaps, 
wagers  of  the  kind  were  of  conmioner 
occurrence  than  in  these  more  enlightened 
and  conventional  days,  but  it  is  possible 
to  explain  this  by  tlu;  remarkable. modern 
indulgence  in  out-door  games  which  we 
may  suppose  serves  as  a  vent  for  super- 
fluous  energies    and  spirits.     Still  there 
are  not  wanting,  even  at  this  day,  many 
instances  of  unique  wagers  where  money 
is  hazarded  in  the  ardour  of  pure  sport, 
and  contests  where  the  prizes  are  not  tJK* 
chief  object  of  attraction. 

As  recently  as  the  first  of  January  la^t 
a  man  started  from  London  on  a  walkinLT 
tour,  which  will  take  him  a  good  many 
years  to  finish,  handicapped  by  conditions 
which  would  deter  mo^t  people,  however 
stout  hearted  and  physically  S(nind  Ihey 
might  be.  The  undertaking  is  the  out- 
come of  a  wager  of  100,000  dollars  made 
at  a  club  in  Pall  Mall  during  an  argu- 
ment in  which  a  well-known  Anieric^an 
millionaire  contended  that  no  Englishman 
would  walk  round  the  world  masked  and 
pushing  a  perambulator,  whereupon  one 
of  those  present  tcx^k  up  the  challenge. 
Other  conditions  of  the  wager  are  that 
the  walker  during  the  wholeof  the  journey 
must  not  reveal  his  identity;  that  he 
must  touch  every  county  in  Kngland, 
visit  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  (all  at 
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twenty  countries ;  that  he  must  buy  a 
postage  stamp  at  every  town  through 
wliich  he  passes  and  forward  an  account  of 
the  miles  walked  and  the  towns  visited 
and  a  signed  document  from  the  mayor 
or  some  responsible  person  in  each  town ; 
that  he  must  set  out  penniless,  but  be 
allowed  to  purchase  before  starting 
photographs  and  pamphlets  to  the  value 
of  /"i,  which  he  is  to  sell  for  a  subsistence, 
and  fnially  that  he  must  find  a  wife  on 
the  road.     Trulv  a  formidable  task. 

About  four  years  ago  a  Frenchman 
made  a  bet  that  he  would  walk  from  Paris 
to  Berlin  and  back  again  on  stilts,  the 
stipulation  being  that  he  should  not  once, 
while  on  the  actual  journeys,  get  down 
fn)m  his  pedestal.  He  took  his  food  and 
his  sleep  leaning  up  against  walls  of 
chunrhes  and  of  houses,  and,  strange  to 
relate,  he  won  his  bet. 

Stock  Exc^hange  and  other  walks  from 
London  to  Brighton  were  quite  the  rage 
some  little  time  since,  but  these  had  little 
of  the  old-fashioned  flavour  of  oddity 
about  them.  The  right  old-fashioned 
spirit,  however,  was  well  in  evidence  when 
in  tiie  spring  of  19C0  a  gentleman  from  the 
I'hames  Valley  backed  himself  to  walk, 
ride  on  horseback,  swim,  run,  bicycle, 
and  row  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  each 
pro(^ess  in  less  than  tiiirty  minutes  alto- 
geliier.  The  entire  performance  was 
completed  in  less  than  nineteen  minutes 
on  the  riverside.  This  calls  to  mind  a 
somewliat  similar  achievement  of  a  man 
who  betted  lie  would  do  a  mile  walking, 
running,  wheeling  a  barrow,  trundling  a 
hoop,  and  hopping  on  one  h^g,  all  witliin 
an  lir)ur.     He  won  by  two  minutes. 

Walking  and  running  as  sheer  feats  of 
endurance  have  always  had  their  expo- 
nents, and  some  of  these  contests  have 
been  marked  by  very  cxld  conditions. 
Here  is  an  advertisement  which  ajipeared 
in  a  Lond<)n  newspaper  only  a  vear  or 
two  ago:  *\f.  F.,  of  Deptford  (champion 
bottle-carrier  of  the  world),  hearing  so 
nuK'li  of  the  nihilities  «)f  (ler)rge  Ciolding, 

I  ^. 
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of  the  J^orough,  is  open  to  run  Golding 
with  a  two-gallon  stone  bottle,  neck 
downwards,  on  the  head,  from  Chatham, 
to  Woolwich,  for  £10  or  £20  a  side." 
Also  on  lines  quite  outside  the  ordinary 
and  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
wager  were  some  queer  matches  indulged 
in  by  I^ondon  toilers  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  In  one  case  a  couple  of  Covent 
Garden  porters  were  matched  to  walk  to 
Hampstead  Heath  and  back,  one  on  stilts 
unburdened,  and  the  other  carrying  a 
sack  of  potatoes,  when  the  former  won. 
Then  a  Chelsea  fish-hawker,  carrying  half 
a  hundredweight  of  iish  on  his  head,  ran 
seven  miles  along  the  Brentford  road, 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  in  forty- five 
minutes,  and  an  orange  porter  won  a  bet 
of  ten  guineas  by  carrying  a  hundred- 
w^eight  of  oranges  twenty  times  between 
Botolph  Lane  and  Spitallields  Market  in 
one  hour  and  twenty- five  minutes  less 
than  the  ten  hours  specified  in  the  wager. 

If  one  were  to  dip  into  the  past  one 
could  find  enough  instances  of  eccentric*, 
walks  to  fill  pages  of  this  journal,  but 
space  may  be  found  for  the  mention  of 
one  such  which  was  surely  sufficiently 
w^iimsical  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate 
taste  for  uncommon  performances.  This 
eighteenth  century  wager  made  by  Sir 
Andrew  Leith  Hay  with  Lord  Kennedy 
was  al^et  of  ^4,500  that  he  w^ould  get 
from  Mr.  Farquharson's  house,  at  Black 
Hall,  in  Kincardineshire,  to  Inverness  on 
foot  before  him.  They  started  at  nine 
that  night  in  their  evening  dress,  thin 
shoes,  and  silk  stockings.  Sir  Andrew 
took  the  coach  road  by  way  of  Huntly 
and  Elgin.  Lord  Kennedy  (with  Cap- 
tain Ross  as  umpire)  struck  straight 
across  the  Grampians  in  the  pouring 
rain.  They  walked  all  night,  the  next 
day,  and  the  following  night,  and  Lord 
Kennedy  got  to  Inverness  at  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  third  dciy,  winning  his 
bet  by  four  hours.  They  were  gay  old 
sports  in  those  days,  and  not,  it  would 
seem,  lacking  in  the  quality  of  toughness. 

Last  October  visitors  to  the  Tobac- 
conists* Exhibiti(jn  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  were  entitled  to  witness  a 
contest  for  jiipe  smokers  which  was  pro- 
moted by  a  well-known  firm  of  tobac- 
conists.     No    less    than    .|,()Oo    persons 


entered  for  the  contest,  but  accommoda- 
tion for  only  150  could  be  arranged.  The 
combatants  having  taken  their  seats  on 
the  platform  in  full  view  of  the  interested 
public,  each  was  supplied  with  one-eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  at  a  given 
signal  pipes  were  filled  and  lighted.  No 
relighting  was  allowed,  the  idea  of  the 
contest  being  that  the  smoker  who  kept 
his  pipe  alight  the  longest  secured  the 
first  prize,  consisting  of  a  thirty -guinea 
piano ;  in  all  there  were  ten  prizes.  After 
one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes  one  man 
only  had  fire  in  his  pipe,  and  the  proud 
winner  of  the  pianoforte  continued  trium- 
phantly to  blow  clouds  of  smoke  amid 
the  j:)laudits  of  the  onlookers. 

Some  little  time  ago  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  smokers  took  part  in  a  compe- 
tition organised  by  the  society  called 
*'  Le  Jonge  Pijpenrookers,"  when  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Devos,  who  kept 
his  pipe  going  for  one  hour  fifty-three 
minutes.  But  what  I  believe  remains  the 
record  was  established  a  short  while  after- 
w'ards  by  Sieur  Martens  of  Louvain, 
whose  time  was  two  hours  three  minutes, 
and  he  thus  became  the  champion  of 
Belgium.  An  international  contest  for 
the  championship  of  the  world  was 
discussed  by  the  society  of  "  Pij|x».n- 
rookers,"  but  whether  the  idea  was  carried 
out  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

A  form  of  smoking  contest  which  has 
become  very  popular  in  Germany  is  that 
in  which  the  contestants  endeavour  to 
consume  the  largest  quantity  of  tobacco 
in  the  shortest  time.  This,  one  would 
suppose,  must  be  distinctly  harmful  and 
try  the  stoutest  constitutions.  In  these 
"  smoking  races,"  as  they  are  called, 
specially -constructed  racing  pipes,  j)ossess- 
ing  immense  bowls,  are  utilised,  the  size 
being  identical  for  each  competitor,  and 
the  tobacco  being  carefully  weighed 
before  it  is  used.  When  the  starter  gives 
the  word,  the  smokers,  seated  in  a  circle, 
commence  operations  in  presence  of 
an  interested  crowd  of  spectators  and 
backers.  The  competitor  who  has  first 
completed  his  arduous  task  hands  up  his 
pipe  to  the  president,  and  thus  the  com- 
bat goes  on  until  all  have  finished.  The 
quantity  of  ashes  left  by  each  smoker  is 
carefully  weighed,  and  the  lightest  weight, 
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as  well  as  the  swiftest  consumption,  is 
entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  brilliant 
record  of  the  adept  smoker. 

In  its  rooms  in  Manteuffel  Street,  Horlin, 
the  Giftnudel  Smoking  Ckih  recently 
held  a  smoking  match,  the  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  contestant  who  smoked 
down  to  one  inch  butts  the  hirgest  num- 
ber of  cigars  in  two  hours.  Tlie  winner, 
Herr  Knopf,  who  smoked  without  pauM^ 
from  start  to  finish,  rechicrd  ten  large 
cigars  to  ashes  in  the  allotted  time. 
while  his  closest  com])elitor  smoked 
but  seven  and  a  half.  Of  the  seven- 
teen contestants  the  majority  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  and  leaving 
the  room  did  not  return.  When 
"  time  "  was  called  by  the  referee  most 
of  those  who  had  held  out  wen*  pale  and 
perspiring,  but  Knopf  looked  and  fell 
well  and  offered  to  begin  at  once  anotlier 
two-hours  match, but  thiM^hallenge  fi)un(l 
no  takers. 

Wagers  and  con  tests  in  whichealiiig  and 
drinking  enter  furnish  some  extraordinary 
instances  of  eccentricity  and  of  the  amount 
of  abuse  which  the  human  stomaeh  will 
sometimes  tolerate.  Some  y(\'irs  ago 
eating  and  drinking  wagers  were  very 
frequently  made  among  the  Lancashire 
miners  and  others,  and  these  uncdifying 
exhil)itions  were  a  common  form  of  di ver- 
sion on  the  Saturday  ha  If- holiday.  1 
remember  reading  (.)f  a  man  who  almost 
lost  liis  life  in  the  attem|)t  to  drink  so 
many  quarts  of  water  in  so  many  minutes, 
and  of  another  who  actually  did  die  as 
the  result  of  carrying  through  an  egg- 
eating  wager. 

I  am  not  now  in  possession  of  the 
details  of  these  cases,  but  aj)rop«)S  of  eggs 
there  is,  or  was,  until  (juile  recently,  an 
individual  known  as  the  "  world's  cham- 
pion egg-eater."  ICdward  Manning,  the 
name  of  this  anomaly,  broke  all  j)r(nious 
re(*ords  in  this  line  when  he  swallowfd 
seventy-two  eggs  in  <.)ne  minute.  On  onr 
occasion  he  was  matched  against  a 
Buffalo  man,  who,  however,  failed  to 
appear;  and  in  order  to  compensate  his 
audience  somewhat  for  their  disappoint- 
ment, he  ate  thirty  eggs  in  twenty- four 
seconds,  offering  to  consume  two  eggs  to 
one  if  anybody  could  be  induced  U)  take 
the  missing  com[>etitor's  j>la(  e.     In  1S9O 


a  man  in  the  Midlands  set  himself  to  eat 
a  large  number  of  eggs  per  day  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  a  respectable  sum  of  money. 

Far  more  amusing,  however,  and  with- 
out danger  to  life  or  health,  are  certain 
competitions  whicMi  have  a  vogue  in 
Whitccha|)el.  One  of  these  which  in- 
variably creates  great  amusement  is  a 
dry  biscuit-eating  match.  The  starters 
in  this  ridiculous  race  stand  in  a  row, 
with  hats  or  caps  in  hand,  in  which  an; 
distribiitf^d  ecpial  quantities  of  dry  arnnv- 
root  bisctiits.  Kach  man  is  allowed  a 
nuig  of  water,  lest  the  dry,  floury  crumbs 
of  the  biscuits  should  choke  him.  The 
champion  in  this  strange  contest  is  he 
who  swallows  the  biscuits  whole  or  in 
large  pieces.  To  masticate  means  defeat. 
Then  there  is  the  still  more  trying  match 
where  scalding  dumplings  have  to  be 
eaten  by  comi)etitors  whose  hands  are 
t'wd  behind  their  backs.  The  method 
adoj^ted  by  the  kn<.)wing  one  is  to  smash 
the  dumpling  with  the  forehead,  thus 
ex|)()sing  a  large  surfac(*  for  the  escajXi  of 
the  heat,  and  eat  iij)  vnch  raj)idly  cooling 
piec(\ 

The  very  latest  gastric  adv(Miture  is 
t(^ld  of  a  Mr.  J.  A.  l)(joner,  a  New  Y<.)rk 
auctioneer,  who  backed  himself  with  a 
sum  of  5,000  dollars  to  eat  a  (piail  a  day 
for  thirty  days,  beginning  on  January  ist 
of  this  year.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
wi*.  have  not  heard  how  Mr.  Dooner  fared, 
but  it  was  an  undertaking  to  make  the 
l)'>ldest  (juail  ! 

It  is  j)assing  strange  what  some  j)e<;pl(' 
will  do  or  attempt  for  money  or  notoriety, 
i)ut  happily  the  public  sense  of  decency, 
even  among  th(^  lower  classes,  is  more  in 
r'\  idrnce  than  was  ih(i  case  vears  ago. 
Were  the  morals  and  tastes  of  the  com- 
UKUi  ])eoplc  as  flegracled  as  they  were 
formerly,  the*  disgusting  show  announced 
in  the  following  terms  to  take  j^lace  at 
Nottingham  some  little,  whiles  ago  might 
j)ossil)ly  have  been  j)ermitted  :  "J.  Ci., 
the  celebrat(^d  rat-catcher  from  Man- 
chester," ran  the  advertisement,  "  has  been 

matched  f<^r^25a  side,  against  Mrs.S , 

of  London  (the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  S ,  the 

noted  rat-catcher),   to  worry  thirty   rats 

within   the  time  of  Mrs.  S worrying 

fifte<Mi,  both  of  them  to  have  th(Mr  hands 
lied    behind    at ,"    liocc:    U^Uv^\N^  VV\^. 
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name  of  the  public-house  where  it  was 
arranged  these  human  brutes  should  per- 
form. Threats  of  a  lynching,  however, 
w^hich  reached  their  ears  would  have 
probably  sufficed  to  deter  them  from  pro- 
ceeding further  w^ith  the  matter  even  if 
the  police  had  not  stepped  in  to  prohibit 
the  exhibition. 

A  class  of  wagers  in  connection  with 
eating  is  remarkable  for  thef  peculiarity 
of  circumstances.  Probably  no  dinner 
ever  partaken  of  exceeded  in  point  of 
eccentricity  tliat  which  took  place  on 
the    summit    of    Bayeux    Cathedral,    in 


Normandy.  Five  courageous  iiKli\'iduals 
scaled  the  spire,  provided  with  food  and 
cooking  utensils,  and  on  the  giddy  summit 
they  cooked  and  ate  their  dinner  to  the 
admiration  of  the  vast  crowd  that  had 
collected  below.  A  somewhat  similar 
exploit  has  more  than  once  been  witnessed 
on  the  steeple  of  Salisbury  Cathedral ;  on 
one  of  these  occasions  a  plumber  named 
Handley  roasting  and  partaking  of  a  leg 
of  mutton  and  fowls,  and  on  another  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Grist  enjoying  at 
this  dizzy  height  a  meal  of  eggs  and 
bacon. 


A   MAY   MORNING. 


By   LILIAN   ELEANOR   BARLOW. 


THIL  heavy  veil  of  morn's  cold  gray 
Fades,  like  a  mountain-mist,  away  ; 
And  chirps  arise  from  nestlings  small 
In  answer  to  the  mother's  call. 


How  sweet  alone  to  dreaming  lie 
And  watch  the  changes  in  the  sky ! 
As  coral-pink  and  opal  glows 
Turn  into  gold  and  richest  rose. 


The  sea,  in  little  ripples  soft, 
Its  rainbow  bubbles  throws  aloft ; 
And  fishing-boats  the  eye  descries 
With  sails  like  snowy  butterflies. 


Faded  laburnum  tassels  sway, 
Frail  ghosts  of  glory  passed  away ; 
The  rosebuds  blush  a  deeper  hue. 
The  creamy  primrose  drinks  the  dew. 


The  azure  violets  hide  unseen 
Their  pearls  in  satin  caskets  green  ; 
The  hillside  trembles  into  blue 
With  million  bells  all  pushing  through. 


And  o'er  the  flowers,  and  through  the  air. 
The  golden  sun  steals  everywhere  ; 
While  earth,  in  quiet  joyfulness, 
Receives  anew  his  warm  caress. 


A   SCIENTIFIC   GAME. 


By    AGNES    HOOD. 


THE  lady  speaks:  -Oil.  yes,  I'm 
devoted  to  whist ;  I  know  yoii 
men  think  wp  poor  women  nin't 
play  a  bit,  but  really  you're  quite  wrons. 
I've  been  told  1  p!ay  a  very  pretty  gnnii'. 
It  is  so  nice  and  intellei^tual,  isn't  it ':  It 
makes  one  think.  N'o,  1  don't  care  for 
most  games,  they  are  such  waste  i>f  time. 
don't  you  think  s<j?  A  friejtil  of  mine 
spends  hours,  positively  hours,  over 
Tiddleywinks.  1  often  say  to  iicr,  my  dear 
Mary,  how  can  your  1  call  it  really 
wicked  to  waste  one's  time  so.  1  always 
think  it  would  be  so  much  better  to  read 
some  nice  book,  don't  you  ?  Oh,  arc  you 
waiting  for  me  ?  just  wait  one  moment, 
I  must  fold  up  uiy  work  first,  it  is  such 
delicate  material.  I'm  doin<;  it  for  Lady 
Basbford's  bazaar,  she  ;d\vays  begs 
some  of  what  she  calls  my  beautiful  em- 
broidery. 

"Now,  who  is  going  til  jilay  ■;  Vuii, 
Mr.  Letson?  1  never  imagined  y^u 
played  anything  at  all.  I  always faiu.icd 
you  shut  up  in  a  study  nr  scimewlicrc, 
learning  science  and  things.  Oh !  is 
whist  science?  Would  you  really  call 
it  so? 

"And  you,  too,  Mr.  Wyugate  ?  X.,w 
I  thought  you  were  far  too  frivolous. 
Who's  the  fourth  ?  Miss  Smithers  ?  That 
is  nice  ! 


"  Are  we  to  choose  our  partners  ?  How 
siliy,  Mr.  Wyngate  !  No,  of  course,  I 
don't  care  in  the  least  with  whom  1  play. 
You  need  not  have  been  afraid  1  should 
have  chosen  you.  'i'hat  was  a  little  cruel, 
I'm  afraid  ;  you  ruust  forgive  me. 

"You  think  wc  had  better  draw  for 
partners,  Mr.  Letsnn  ?  Very  well.  Shall 
1  draw  firsl  ?  Won't  you,  Miss  Smithers  ? 
No  ?  .\nd  the  twohighest  play  together  ? 
I  ^ee.  Well,  hern  is  the  King  of  Dia- 
monds: what  is  yours,  Miss  -Smithers? 
Two  .if  Hparts.  And  yours  is  tlie  Ouenu 
of  Hearts,  Mr.  I.etson  ?  Then  you  and  1 
are  partners. 

■'Now  you  uuLstn't  be  criKs  with  uic  ; 
I'm  dreadfully  afraid  of  playing  wit!i  a 
dever  man  like  you.  Ob,  but  I  know 
you  are  clever — you've  done  all  sorts  of 

tilings.     Now,  if'that  had  been  Mr. ; 

HO,  no,  I  really  wasn't  going  to  say  your 
name,  Mr.  Wyiigate.  Remember,  Mr. 
I.elsou,  you've  promised  to  he  kind  to  me, 
and  if  1  do  make  a  uiistake  vou  won't 
sold  me,  will  you  ? 

"  IJo  you  have  to  cut  for  Miss  Smithers  ? 
There — now  give  me  good  cards  or  I 
shall  never  play  with  you  again.  How 
beautifully  you  deal !  I  must  let  you 
give  me  a  lesscm.  May  I  have  the  marker, 
Mr.  I.etson  ?  I  shall  think  you  don't  trust 
mc  if  yoiL  refuse,     tt's  so  ea>y  to  score; 
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jou  just  put  up  those  things  when  you 
make  a  trick,  don't  you  ? 

"  Are  all  these  my  cards  ?  What  a  lot 
it  seems !  I  can  hardly  hold  them. 
Don't  be  absurd,  Mr.  Wyngate !  My 
hands  are  not  small  at  all  ;  are  they,  Mr, 
Letson  ?  Look,  they  are  quite  large, 
aren't  they  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  that's  the  trump,  isn't  it  ? 
A  Knave  of  S|iades.  What  ugly  things 
cards  arc  when  one  comes  to  look  at 
them,  aren't  they?  All  the  Kings  and 
()uecns  are  so  dreadfully  Hat.  1  suppose 
artists  would  call  thorn  decorative,  i 
think  they  are  hideous  ;  now,  these  two 
(Jueens  are  like  nightmares.  I  can  pro- 
mise you  a  lot  of  tricks,  Mr.  Letson,  and 
I  shall  e.vpect  you  to  !)e  very  grateful. 
Now  I'm  quite  ready.  Am  1  to  lead  ? 
How  horrid!  I've  no  idea  what  to  do  ! 
Load  from  mv  strongest  suit  ?  Ikit  which 
would  you  call  the  strongest?  A  lot  of 
little  ones,  or  a  King,  Queen,  and  Ace  ? 
"Well,  I'll  start  with  the  little  ones; 
there  is  tlie  Two  of  Clubs.  Oughtn't  I 
to  have  said  that?  I'm  so  sorry!  Do 
forgi\-e  me !  Can't  yju  play  a  belter 
care!  tiian  that,  Mr. "  Wynga'te  ?  Now, 
what  is  niy  .partnor  going  to  do?  The 
King!  That's  grand!  and  Miss  Smitherb 
the  Ouecn.  That's  ours,  then;  and  now 
I  shall  know  what  to  lead  next  time. 

"Oil,  yes,  I  can  take  that;  I've  lots  of 
trinnps.  That's  niino.  isn't  it?  I  exjject 
wevlialMiavo  evory  trick.  Now  1  must 
lo;i,l  again  :  1  will  "|.lay  a  Club,  as  thoy 
did  so  well  before.  What  is  the  matter. 
Mr.  Lel^nn  ?  Why  do  \()u  look  socross? 
Romeiiiber,  vou  promised  to  be  kind  to 
me.  Mis-s  >ii'iiihers  will  trump  it?  Whv 
^o  ^ho  hav;  h'-.v  viTv  trying!  But'l 
dun't  vee  how  1  ci.uld  have  guessed  it ; 
you  nui-.!  not  be  unjust,  Mr.  Letson. 


"  They  have  four  tricks  already,  that's 
too  bad — well,  that  is  mine.  What's  the 
matter  now?  I've  trumped  your  best 
card !  How  could  I  know  it  was  your 
best  ?  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh 
at,  Mr,  Wyngate  ;  there's  nothing  amus- 
ing in  whist,  that's  why  I  like  it  so.  It 
needs  such  concentration  of  one's  intellect, 
doesn't  it?  Did  you  know  it  was  in- 
vented for  an  Indian  rajah  or  someone  ? 
He  used  to  play  with  slaves  and  kill  the 
losing  side.  (Mi!  was  that  chess ?  Well, 
it's  all  the  same,  isn't  it?  Cards  were 
invented  for  a  mad  king.  Were  Ihcy 
really?  How  interostiiig.  Did  you 
know  that,  Mr.  Letson?  liut  of  course 
you  did.  you  clever  men  know  everything. 
■■  How  could  1  tell  you  wanted  trumps  ? 
You  called  for  them  ?  But  you  can't 
expect  me  to  understand  all  the  subtleties 
of  the  game.  1  only  profess  to  play  In  a 
simple,  straightforward  way.  I  think  it 
spoils  a  game  to  take  it  to  seriously. 
Revoked?  No,  I'm  sure  I've  not.  Have 
I.  really?  That's  a  pity,  but  it  won't 
make  any  difference,  will  it?  We  lose 
three  tricks  ?  I  think  tliat  is  too  bad,  at 
least  that  is  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Letson, 
we  should  never  have  seized  tliree  of 
tlieirs. 

"  You  havo  a  headache,  and  don't  want 
to  play  any  more?  Tliat  is  sad  when 
we  were  all  enjoying  it  so.  Shall  we 
play  dummy,  Mr.  Wyngate  ?  Would  you 
really  rather  not?  I'm  quite  disap- 
pointed not  to  have  my  game  ;  we  must 
finish  it  to-morrow  when  Mr.  Letson  is 
better. 

"I    think  li''  really  got  cross  because 
wodidn'twin;  it  is  sucli  a   pity  when  a 
man  loses  his  temjier  over  a  game,  isn't 
it?     Now  a  woman — — " 
(She  is  !eft  talking.) 


ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  COSTUMES 

FOR  TEN  CENTURIES: 
Or,  "Fashion's  Mirror"  for  Men. 


Br  HELEN  C  GORDON. 

"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;   rich,  not  gaudy  ; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man/' 

Shiikespeare  {Ilamlei), 


IT  is  quite  an  open  secret  that  the 
sterner  sex,  though  in  theory  con- 
sidered above  such  trivialities  as 
fashions,  is,  in  reality,  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tailor's  latcbt  dictum  as  the 
average  woman  is  a  slave  to  "  la  mode." 

From  time  to  time  some  voice  has 
decreed  that  the  form  and  fashions  of  the 
men's  garments  shall  be  changed,  until 
the  conventional  suit  of  to-day  differs 
widely  indeed  from  that  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors.  This  has  a  survival, 
however,  in  the  smock  frocjv  still  worn  by 
Hodge,  and  which  obtains  favour  amongst 
the  disciples  of  Count  'i'olstoi  in  this 
country. 

The  wardrobe  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  gentle- 
man, ten  centuries  ago,  comprised  a  linen 
shirt,  over  which  was  worn  a  tunic  or 
surcoat,  which  in  summer  was  also  of 
linen,  in  winter  of  wool,  'i'he  border  was 
often  richly  embroidered,  and  frecjuently 
of  silk,  a  fabric  used  by  tlie  wealthy  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century,  'i'he  sleeves 
were  so  lengthy  that  th^y  set  in  eh  we 
rolls  round  the  forearm,  and  fastened  at 
the  wrist  with  a  bracelet,  which,  when 
detached,  permitted  them  to  fall  over  the 
hands  in  lieu  of  gloves,  which  had  not 
yet  made  their  appearar.<'e.  Drawers 
reaching  to  the  knee  were  at  hrst  met  by 
leather  stockings,  covered  cither  diagon- 
ally or  in  close  rolls  with  bands  of  linen, 
cloth  or  leather.  Such  leggings  are  still 
worn  by  the  people  of  the  Apennines, 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  Russia 
and  Spain.  Rather  primitive  shoes, 
fastened  down  the  middle  by  a  leather 
thong,  soon  came  into  use,  and  were 
worn  with  socks,  wliicli  hnrl  ornamental 


borders.  On  state  occasions  a  cloak  was 
added  to  this  costume,  clasped  on  either 
shoulder  with  a  brooch,  leaving  a  round 
opening,  through  which  the  head  might 
be  passed,  or  else  fastened  on  the  breast. 

A  cap,  or  "  hoet,"  the  original  of  our 
word  "hat,'*  was  onlv  worn  in  battle  or 
when  travelling,  and  was  made  of  felt, 
wool,  or  leather  (the  latter  ornamented 
with  metal),  in  the  same  shape  as  a 
Phrygian  caj^).  The  only  protection  to 
the  head  ordinarily  was  Nature's  own 
covering,  worn  long,  and  in  the  pictures 
of  the  period  i)ainte(l  blue,  as  were  the 
beards  of  the  old  men.  The  younger 
generation  are  generally  represented  as 
being  clean-shaven.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  if  the  Saxons  really  dyed  their 
hair,  or  if  the  artist  felt  unequal  to  pro- 
ducing the  real  colour  of  the  golden  locks, 
which  so  much  attracted  the  notice  of 
Pope  Gregory  in  Rome.  Upper  garments 
are  always  red,  blue,  or  green  :  and 
stockings  either  r(;d  or  blue  ;  so  that  the 
descent  of  the  Danes  into  Kngland  must 
ha\(^  produced  a  strong  contrast  in 
colour. 

The  invading  forty's,  j)robably  owing 
to  their  adoption  of  a  raven  as  a  national 
euiblem,  were  clad  entirely  in  black  ;  and 
Childe  Dyring  is  descril)ed  as  attending 
a  wedding  in  garments  of  this  sombre 
hue,  which  evidently  was  not  yet  set 
apart  for  mourning  habiliuK^nts. 

Instead    of    the    con([uerors    imjiosin 


tr 


their  dress  upon  the  contjuered,  the  Danes, 
after  their  conversirni  to  Christianity, 
adopted  the  gay  apparel  of  the  Saxons, 
vying  with  them  in  the  care  of  their 
long  flowing  locks,   in   which   they  look 
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an  inordinate  pride.  Edward  tlie  C<.'n- 
fessor,  however,  liad  liis  courtiers  cropped 
as  close  as  Roundheads,  and  beards  also 
disappeared,  leaving  only  the  upper  lip 
unshorn.  Gold,  silver,  and  ivory  orna- 
ments were  generally  worn;  especially 
bracelets,  with  which  the  arms  were 
positively  loaded. 

In  those  slow-going  times  even  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  another  race,  and 
theconsequent  influx  of  foreigners,  brought 
very  little  radical 
change  in  the  form 
of   ordinary    civil 
dress,     except      in 
nether     garments, 
took      the 

h      feet 


to      the 


called    lir; 


"tr( 


then  "chauss^s." 
In  the  robes  of 
state,  however,  tlie 
tunic  was  length- 
ened to  reach  the 
ankle,  and  the 
short  mantle  be- 
came long  and 
flowing,    with 


ado 


of 


nment 
cords  and  tassels. 

The  twelfth  cen- 
tury inaugurated  a 
rnfje  for  costliness 
of  material,  and 
exaggeration       in 


fo 


by  prolonging  tlie  jioint  inlu  the  semb- 
lance of  a  scorpion's  tail,  or  twisting  it 
into  ram's  horns,  stuffed  out  with  tow. 
The  Phrygian  cap,  though  still  in  exist- 
ence, was  not  favoured  by  the  beaux,  who 
wore  their  hair  long  and  curled,  and  bound 
with  fillets  or  ribands.  The  length  of 
hair  varied  according  to  the  caprice  of 
kings,  and  for  a  time  was  cut  short  by 
order  of  a  Royal  Edict,  issued  by  Henry  I. 
Thiswasdue  to  the  great  impression  made 
upon  him  by  a  sermon  preached  by 
a  prelate  called  Serlo,  which  must 
liaNf-  Iwi'ii  most  convincing,  for  the 
\vlM..h-  miiLTegation  consented  to 
]ied  there  and  then, 
iitely  after  its  delivery, 
;  later,  however, 
re  as  long  and 
as  ever,  and.  in 
reign  of  Stephen, 
ficially  supple- 
ted  as  well;  so  that 
wigs  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the 
twelfth  century. 
Beards  and  mous- 
taches were  worn 
according  to  indi- 
vidual fancy. 
It  is  not  intended 


this 
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affected  alike  the 
clergy  and  laity, 
lioth  the  state 
tunic,    and    linen 

vestment  worn  beneath  it,  trailed  on  the 
ground.  Sleeves  were  of  such  amplitude 
and  width  that  they  fell  far  beyond  the 
hands,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  were 
gloved.  Costly  furs,  such  as  rheno  and 
sable,  were  much  in  request  for  lining  and 
trimming  satin  cloaks,  worn  short  on 
ordinary  occasions,  as  was  also  the  tunic. 
The  Comte  d'Anjou,  whose  feet  were 
deformed,  introduced  the  oriental  peaked 
shoe ;  and  a  courtier  called  Robert 
thought  to  improve  (?)  upon  this  foot-gear 


paper 
should  include   in 
its      prescribed 
limits  the  various 
changes    which 
taken  place  in  mili- 
ostiime;      but      the 
i^hts  of   St.  John  were 
iiuch  n  feature  of  this 
age  that  the  distinguishing 
TL'RY,  details  of  their  dress  cannot 

be  passed  by  quite  un- 
noticed. The  Hospitallers  wore,  over  the 
military  tunic  (or  hauberk,  as  it  Mas 
called),  of  steel  rings,  a  long  black  mantle 
with  a  white  cross  on  the  left  shoulder. 
The  Templars,  an  order  founded  eighteen 
years  later,  were  known  by  tlieir  scarlet 
mantles,  also  having  on  the  left  shoulder 
the  white  badge  of  their  holy  mission. 

The  thirteenth  century  brought  with 
it  a  still  greater  love  of  line  ap|)arel, 
finding  a  vent  in  the  use  of  richer  stuffs, 
which    venrlv    became    more    available 
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through  coiiiiiuiiiicatioci  and  trad*-  with 
foreign  i;oiiiitrics.  \'i'Iimrs,  or  vi'lvt-l, 
with  trimiiiiiigs  of  erniine,  inaitcii,  ur 
minever,  was  greatly  in  favour,  A 
material  called  "cyrlas,"  because  manu- 
factured in  the  Cyclades,  gave  its  nanic 
to  a  long  tunic,  worked  with  gold  iind 
embroidered  with  silk,  wliicli  was  girded 
at  the  waist,  or  not,  according  to  fancy. 
Mantles  were  only  used  on  state  '"ccasions. 
For  travelling,  the  "suiwr-totu^ "  wa-^ 
worn,  which  justified  its  name, 
being,  an  ample  cloak,  with 
large  sleeves,  and  a  hood  or 
capuchon  to  draw  ovf.t  the  liead. 
The  Phrygian  cap  was  quite 
superseded  by  the  "Cliappnin," 
a  sort  of  bag,  with  a 
long  pointed  end,  which 
was  either  twisted 
the  neck,  or  hung  di 
the  back  in  a  long 
calleda  tippet.  Tow; 
the  middle  of  tii 
tury  coifs  were  w 
all  classes  of 
made  of  white  ii 
close  fitting  I 
nightcap,  and 
under  the  cJiin. 
Edward  III. 
m  a  n  t  i  c  <-  h  i 
which  strove  to  revivr; 
the  days  of  Kint; 
ArthurandtheRoiiiid 
Table,  broiiglit  many 
foreign  knight-;  iiiln 
tJie  country,  Thry, 
naturally,  introduced 
new  and  slranye 
fashions.  Ihecnnstaiit 
changes  in  whicli  are  t 
the  writers  of  liie  limi 
this  period  is  noted  for 
tion  in  style,  p^IJf:■cially  ii 
of  a  close  fitting  body; 
"cote  bardie,"  whir-.b  I 
way  down  the  front. 
middle  of  tlie  iliigh. 
sleeves  whidi  ciulerl  a 
displayed  those  <.f  t!i 
were  cut  out  in  fai 
leaves.  The  Ixirder  :iw 
were  finished  in  thi 
way,    and    ilie    v.lir.l'- 


cmbroi<|ered  and  Ijogeiiuiu'd,  with  orna- 
mental letter.s  and  mottoes  worked  out 
in  silk  iinil  jewels.  The  front  of  the 
cloak,  wliiidi  reached  to  the  feet,  was 
generally  thrown  over  the  shoulder  and 
liung  in  ample  folds  lieliind  to  the  ground, 
Tlie  growtli  of  heraldry  introduced  the 
curious  fashion  of  parti -coloured  gar- 
ments, and  John  of  Gaunt  is  represented 
in  a  mantle  of  half  blue,  half  white,  the 
rol.,ur>  of  the  Hnuse  of  Lancaster, 
lieutlenien  adopted  the 
colours  taken  from  the  arms 
of  the  family  to  which  they 
I'ither  belonged,  or  attached 
themselves,  and  clad  their 
le{,'s  in  hn-e  of  different 
hue,  with  rather  grotes<jue 
effect.  Habits  were  still 
worn,  l,ui  s..  short  anil 
inadr(]uale,  as  an  article 
of    ixivering,    that     their 

upon  bv  the 
f  the  time.  The 
■reso.hangeabie 
■  sliort- habited 
lid, 
his 


uewhal 

I'.ul.lel. 
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shirt  sleeves  beneath.  Norman  "chausses" 
again  came  into  favour,  fastened  to 
the  doublet  of  silk,  satin,  or  velvet, 
with  laces,  or  "  poirjts,"  as  they  were 
railed.  The  old-fashioned  stomacher 
was  as  much  an  article  of  men's  attire  as 
of  women's,  and  over  the  whole  costume 
a  loose  "  gowne  "  was  sometimes  donned. 
This  was  straight  at  the  sides,  and 
fjathered  back  and  front  like  a  woman's 
"  froi-ke,"  so  that  it  was  really  somewliat 
(lilTicult  to  distinguish  the  sexes.  Favnii- 
rito  colours  for  the  rich  velvet  doublets 
and  gownes  were  purple,  green,  and 
crimson  ;  and  cloth  of  gold  and  silver 
was  largely  patronised  by  royal  person- 
ages. The  beaux  wore  their  hats  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  high,  and  the  peaks  of 
thpir  shoes  the  same  measure  in  length, 
fastened  up  to  the  knee  with  small  chains 
or  cords.  Towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, however,  shoes  became  as  absurdly 
broad  a-,  they  had  hitherto  been  pnintpri, 


their  width  being  quite  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  foot. 

The  next  era  was  to  include  amongst 
its  monarchs  Henry  VIII.andQueen  Eliza- 
beth, whose  undisputed  vanity  and  love  of 
persona!  adornment,  made  the  question  of 
dress  one  of  ever-increasing  importance 
to  the  beau  monde.  King  Hal's  wardrobe 
included  a  vast  number  of  garments  of 
every  variety  and  for  every  occasion, 
rather  bringing  to  mind  the  latter-day 
requirements  of  Miss  Flora  M'Flimsey. 
There  were  coats  for  walking  and 
riding;  long  coats,  short  coats,  demi- 
coats ;  coats  with  skirts ;  coats  of 
velvet,  satin  and  leather.  .Sleeves  and 
capes  there  were  quite  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  garments,  to  be  attached  to  them 
by  means  of  "points,"  or  buttons. 
Shirts,  pouched  or  plaited,  enriched  with 
lovely  broideries  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk. 
One  "frocke"  of  especial  beauty  was 
of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  of 
damask,  lined  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
fastened  with  but tonsof  rubies, diamonds, 
and  pearls.  The  Norman  "  chauss^s " 
made  their  final  exit,  and  were  replaced 
by  loose  breeches  slashed  with  a  different 
colour,  a  fashion  just  coming  into  vogue 
in  the  former  century,  and  now  extended 
also  to  doublets  or  jerkins,  and  to  shoes 
and  buskins.  Stomachers  were  superseded 
by  waistcoats,  and  gowns  by  mantles  ; 
some  of  which  were  worn  sashwise,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  clothes  beneath  might 
not  be  hidden  from  view.  Ruffs  and 
niHies  became  an  accessor)  to  costume, 
and  the  short-cropped  hair  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  velvet  cap  or  bonnet,  laden 
with  feathers,  fn  the  blue  coat,  breeches, 
and  yellow  stockings  worn  by  the  boys  of 
Christ's  Hospital  we  have  a  survival  of  the 
dressof  the  London  apprentice  in  the  reign 
of  fldward  VI.,  by  whom  the  institution 
was  founded.  His  short  rule,  however, 
and  that  of  his  successor,  Mary,  did  not 
inaugurate  any  novelty  in  costume  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  Elizabetlian  period  that  we 
must  now  turn  for  the  next  decrees  of 
fashion.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
describe  the  well-known  costume  of  the 
courtiers  who  surrounded  Queen  Bess,  so 
familiar  through  stage  plays,  and  fancy 
dress  balls,  where  it  rivals  in  f;ivour  that 
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of  the  cavalier.  This  rrigii  marks 
the  division  of  the  "  hose "  into 
breeches  and  stockings ;  the  fnrmer 
slashed  with  a  different  colour,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  size  till  they  were 
plaited  and  stufed  out  with  bombu^t. 
The  doublet  grew  longer  and  longer- 
waisted.till  it  became  what  was  inolo- 
gantly  called  "  the  peasecod  bellied  " 
doublet  oF  James  L.also  well  wadded 
— a  fashion  that  greatly  i-oTiLinoml'-d 
itself  to  that  timorous  monanh.  The 
short  velvet  (-loth  or  taffi-ta  cl.mk^ 
were  cut  from  tin-  modns  nf  l''r;nirc 
Spain,  or  Holland,  and  witi:  liaiiil- 
somcly  trinmipd  with  tJ"ld  and  -ilvrr 
Imx  and  glass  bugles.  Hats  tdok  ail 
sorts  of  quaint  sliajies,  and  wcri'mcisily 
made  of  dyed  felt  insli^ad  of  iltf 
modish  and  exlravagatitly  ]>riied 
beaver.  Some  were  steojilc-cruwrifd, 
others  broad  and  flat,  but  all  had  thr 
coloured  band    and    feather    fastcneii 
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fxtriivitgiiiit  were  they  in  form  and  detail. 
Tlic  sliort  doublet  was  open  in  front  to 
display  a  rich  silk  or  lawn  shirt,  the 
ruifled  sleeves  of  wliirh  bulged  out  under 
the  elbow  sleeve-;of  the  jacket,  both  being 
tied  up  with  ribands.  No  waistcoat  was 
worn,  and  the  shirt  fell  over  the  band  of 
large  "  petticoat "  breeches,  so  called 
l>ecause  the  lining  appeared  below — the 
material  was  trimmed  with  lace  rullles, 
and  fa--ti'iied  under  the  knee  witli  bunches 
of  riliaiids.  More  ribands  tied  up  the 
"stirop"  lioM^  which  were  two  yards  in 
width  lit  the  top  and  pierced  with  eyelet 
holes.  Soon  the  doublet  began  to  take 
unto  itself  skirts  reaching  almost  to  the 
knees',  and  buttoned  all  the  way  down 
the  front— tlie  lirst  "coat"  on  record. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century,  suits  con- 
sisting of  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches, 
all  of  one  material,  came  into  vogue  ; 
and  a  linishing  touch  was  given  to  the 
whole  by  a  neckcloth  or  cravat,  with 
square  ends  ..f  finest  llrussels  or  Flanilors 


lace.  As  a  compliment  to  Louis  XIV. 
the  huge  French  periwig  was  adopted ; 
and  hats  became  lower  in  the  crown  and 
shorter  in  the  brim  to  suit  its  exigencies, 
and  were  trimmed  with  a  riband  band  and 
bow.  Buckles  were  fast  replacing  rosettes 
on  the  square-toed  shoes,  which  a  few 
years  later  were  further  ornamented  with 
red  heels. 

Our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  had 
much  to  say  to  the  fashion  prevalent 
during  the  next  hundred  years,  and  every 
article  of  <lress  underwent  some  altera-' 
tion.  .•\n  especial  feature  was  the  long 
waistcoat  with  Haps  and  [wckets,  worn 
under  a  square-cut  coat  stiffened  out  with 
wire  and  buckram,  the  sword  hiltpeeping 
out  beneath.  I.ong  scarlet,  blue  or  white 
stockings,  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver 
clocks,  were  drawn  over  the  knee,  and 
were  met  by  close-fitting  garments  called 
knee -breeches.  Hair  powder,  which  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  came  to  stay  in  the  eighteenth 
and  perukes  were  fashionable,  as  well  as 
wigs  of  all  sorts  and  shapes.  These  were 
surmounted  by  a  three-cornered  hat,  laced 
with  gold  or  silver  galloon,  and  frequently 
carried  under  the  arm.  In  the  left  band 
was  the  jewelled  snufF-box,  an  indispens- 
able article  of  every  gentlcftian's  toilet; 
and  patches  were  also  worn  by  men  as 
well  as  women.  Until  quite  the  end  of  the 
century  coals  continued  to  be  made  of 
silk,  satin,  and  velvet,  and  well-known 
men,  such  as  Hogarth  and  tioldsmith, 
adopted  a  certain  colour,  just  as  the 
idtra-fashionablc  dame  of  to^lay  chooses 
a  certain  scent,  which  shall  be  associated 
with  her  iKTsonality.  I'iven  after  broad- 
cloth came  into  general  use,  waistcoat  and 
knee-breeches  were  still  made  of  costlier 
stuffs,  and  frequently  richly  embroidered 

Under  the  deorges  cloth  !>erame  the 
general  material  for  daily  wear,  -atin  and 
velvet  i)eing  rcNerved  for  Court  use.  Knee- 
breeches,  iKiw  quite  tight-fitting,  were 
worn  over  the  knee,  at  first  buckled  and 
afterwards  lied.  Coats,  merely  unsliffcned 
to  begin  with,  grew  smaller  in  the  skirts, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  century  were 
cut  square  above  the  hips  with  lappels 
and  a  tail.  WaislcoJits  assumed  much 
their    present    proportiun-.  and    the  rulf 
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was  permanently  ousted  by  lliustifEcullar. 
White  cambric  stocks  buckled  behind.aml 
white  muslin  cravats,  eacli  had  tlirir  little 
day ;  and  the  big  square  buckles  on  ^hoc^ 
gave  place  to  less  ornamental  ties  or  laces. 

Three-cornered  hats  disappeared,  and 
were  superseded  by  tall  crowns  and  small 
brims,  rather  inclined  to  turn  up  at  the 
sides,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  banil  of 
riband  and  tiny  buckle. 

The  French  Revolution  iiad  its  cITcct 
upon  the  fashions  of  iSoo,  as  wel!  as  upon 
matters  of  more  weighty  iinpuct :  the  ten- 
dency being  greatly  to  simplify  ^■ll^tull»^ 
Young  men  in  England  adopted  tliesliort 
coat,  light  waistcoat,  and  pajitaioons 
inaugurated  in  Paris  by  a  certain  set  w  ho 
effected  to  despise  the  old  Court  fasliiuns. 
The  use  of  powder,  made  more  cxiien-ivc 
by  taxation,  quite  died  out,  and  short 
hair  became  universal.  'rr<iuser>  and 
Wellington  boots,  at  lirst  worn  only  by 
the  military,  were  adopted  by  ijvjliaiis 
about  1S14,  and  the  dandy  of  the  early 
Victorian  era  wore  his  tifjliliv  stra|>]>ed 
down.  He  also  |>rided  hinisVlf  ,m  hi- 
Starched  collar,  which  liad  ^'..nc  nut  of 
favour  under  George  1\'..  wli"  inefrrnil 
a  black  silk  kea'hief  or  stock.  The  siiiill- 
box  vanished,  and  the  characteristic  nrria- 
ment  of  the  age  was  tlic  bumli  of  vaN 
hanging  from  the  walrli-iliniiL.  \":iriijus 
modilication'j  Kxik  ]>lacr  from  time  to 
time  during  Oueen  Victoria's  loiij;  ri'iijn, 
but  the  form  of  men's  dress  practiially 
remained  unaltered.  The  kuiclierbo'kets 
and  tweed  suit  of  the  cinNitry  ;,"'Jitle- 
nian  arc  of  com|)iirativelv  modern  dali', 
as  well  as  the  wide-awake  ami  clotli  Miii, 
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I  is  fin  unknown  land,  allliougli 
nrarlyhalf  of  London,  London  over 
the  water,  is  in  Surrey.  Travellers  by  rail, 
as  the  trains  run  by  Surbiton  and  San- 
down  Ibnnigli  Surrey,  do  not  see  much 
to  attract  attention.  Fnrtlier  si>uth,  at 
Woking;,  al]  the  country  ap]jears  lo  he- 
barren  heath,  with  Scotch  firs  strusK''"!! 
to  <i;iow  in  the  ^and  which  forms  the  soil. 

TJierc  are  larpe  tr;iols  of  land,  covered 
witli  lieath  andgorse,  and  lately  enclosed, 
al  llir  s-nitli-western  end  of  the  cnunty, 
known  as  goiilt,  a  soil  composed  of  sand, 
clay  and  [■ravel,  which  becomes  most 
fertile  and  productive  as  soon  as  the 
water  is  drained  out  of  it. 

When  these  lands  were  enclosed,  si>me 
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itinv  f<"iipatlis  that  crossed  the  hcatherv 
wjisies.  as  tb'-vC  were  the  only  ways  by 
v\]iicli  l!ie  villa^'Cis  <.f  the  scattered  ham- 

the  smilliv,  t'.  lliP  Tiiill  or  IJie  post-oHice. 
.\ild  it  w'av  natural  that  the  I'ncl..siire 
Ct.iHNni-.il 'ii'TS,  ill  li-aving  iliese  im-ans  I'f 
;.<Tes^  fr.mi  r,ne  place  1..  another,  shmld 
take  two  i".i]iis,  and  make  a  slraii,'hl 
tliiit,'.)ui  [he  i^aths 


■..rdin 


Ihc 


I'hc  gaul'l  liav  frr,]uent  faults. .f , -lav.  and 
th.- water  cominp  llirnii^-ji  the^'»jii(/  nver- 
llow-  the  clay  and  turns  ii  int..  a  buj;, 
iKH  |Jassable  in  winter,  and  never  dry  in 
summer. 

In  old  times  the  villasers  were  wont  to 
<•(>  round  these  clav  morasses,  but  to  en- 
ch.se  land  by  fencs  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  ."s"  was  not  reascinahle,  and  -o,  '-n 
tlie   cii.li'sure    m[  a    cininini,  the    land- 


allotted  to  neighboiirinf?  freeholders,  as 
well  as  those  sold  to  pay  exj^nses,  were 
set  out  in  square  parcels,  with  the  effect  of 
making  any  paths  between  them  straight 
— up  hill  and  down,  through  morasses  or 
dry  heath,  as  the  case  might  be. 

One  dull  November  morning  a  man 
was  going  up  a  hill  between  two  of  these 
enclosed  pieces  of  land  by  one  of  the  paths 
before  mentione<l. 

It  was  set  out  about  ten  feet  wide,  with 
wattle  hedges  on  each  side.  Here  and 
there  a  bush  was  grcjwing  on  the  path, 
preventing  anyone  from  seeing  far  along 
it.  For  the  first  hundred  yardsor  so  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  path  was  on 
firm,  dry  land.  Then  the  man  came  to  a 
piece  of  clay.  He  knew  it  well.  The 
surface  appeared  to  be  hard,  with  uneven 
formation,  but  nothing  grew  on  it,  and 
he  knew  that  if  he  put  his  foot  on  it  the 
li(]ijid  clay  would  certainly  come  over  his 
aidde,  and  possibly  come  up  to  his  knee. 
The  man  was  alMiut  five  feet  ten  inches 
liigh.  with  broad  and  strong  shoulders. 
His  whole  frame  was  wiry  and  well  knit 
Ingelher.  He  was  dressed  much  as  a 
farm  laliourer,  with  stout  nail  ix>ots  and 
gaiters  Intheknees.  He  had  on  a  smock- 
frock  and  a  sn)all  round  bat.  and  he  was 
plastered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot; 
iiis  hat  even  was  overeil  with  mud. 
Whether  fn.ni  habit,  or  because  he  did 
not  know  how  deep  the  slime  in  front  of 
him  might  be,  he  did  not  attempt  to  walk 
through  the  moras-,  but,sujii>i'rting  him- 
self by  the  stakes  of  the  wattle  fence  at 
the  side  of  the  path,  and  treading  on  the 
heather  that  grew  out  of  the  fence,  he 
managed  mgetsafelv  |ia-t  the  i  lav. 

On  hi- arrival  at  I'he  u|.i«:i   end"..r  the 
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he  was  startled  to  see.  within  five 
yBxds  of  him.  a  lady  most  hoc<.>nungl\ 
dlressed  in  the  latest  fashi^'^nablf  ni>  •rnin:; 
costume  and  standing  at  the  side  of  the 
path  on  a  dry  clump  of  grass.  She  must 
have  come  down  the  hill  and  through 
another  smaller  cla^-pit  a  few  yards  higher 
up.  The  lady  appeared  to  Ik  alarnieil 
and  hardly  able  to  speak.  ConNiderably 
taller  than  most  women,  with  features 
delicate  and  regular,  as  she  sto^ul  even  in 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  position  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  her 
remaikable  figure  and  beautiful  face. 
Her  hair  was  jet  blark,  not  the  black  hair 
of  Orientals,  with  it^  brownish  hue.  but 
blue-black,  with  the  «%hefn  «.f  a  fe:ithpr. 
Her  mouth  was  small,  but  very  well 
formed,  and  long  oyelabhe>  shadetl  Iut 
large  grey  eves.  With  on«»  hand,  li^loved 
as  Bond  Street  alone  can  erlove  a  ladv's 
hand,  she  held  an  umbrella  rolled  to  per- 
fection. With  the  r»ther  she  held  up  her 
dress  and  showed  the  cause  of  her  distress 
and  dismay.  One  b«x)t,  with  many 
buttons,  was  not  much  soiled,  and  fitted 
a  very  neat  foot.  The  other  bor.t  as  far 
as  the  ankle  could  not  be  distinguished. 
It  was  covered  with  tenacious  mud,  half- 
an-inch  thick.  In  coming  down  the  hill 
she  had  put  one  foot  into  a  clay- hole. 
How  she  escaped  with  only  one  boot 
soiled  was  a  marvel. 

The  man  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
position  of  affairs,  much  as  ho  admired 
the  figure  before  him. 

"  1  am  afraid  that  you  have  lost  your 
way/*  he  said. 

"  1  was  taking  «i  walk  on  the  conunon 
above,"  she  replied,  with  a  pr(?tty  foreii^n 
accent,  "and  on  askini^  my  way  to  li.ir- 
ledge,  was  told  to  come  down  this  road. 
I  am  afraid  to  go  any  further." 

"If  you  are  going  to  Harledge,  y(»u 
mu^t  continue  your  way  down  this  i)atli. 
Let  me  help  you  over  the  next  few  yards, 
or  you  will  be  in  a  worse  plight  than  (nrr. 
Give  me  your  umbrella  ;  hold  on  to  it  as 
you  would  to  a  rail.  That  is  it,"  he  said, 
as  she  clasped  the  umbrella  ;  "  now  hold 
up  your  dress  with  the  other  hand,  and 
put  your  foot  where  I  tell  you.'* 

And  the  man,  walking  backward  in 
front  of  her,  showed  her  when*  t(^  put  her 
feet    on  the  heather  at  the  edge,  until, 


Ntep  by  >tep.  they  a::L\t'd  a:  :;:e  o:;:^r 
end  of  the  morass  without  further  mislup. 
From  there  to  the  f<.vt  of  the  hill  the 
ground  was  firm  ;md  clean.  When  they 
reached  the  bottom,  he  said — 

"You  will  not  like  to  walk  iha>ugh 
Ikirledsje  with  vour  Kxn  so  dirt  v.  Allow 
me  to  clean  it." 

And  he  knelt  down  and.  having  wipevl 
off  the  thick  of  the  mud  with  his  hand, 
made  the  Ikxh  as  clean  as  he  could  with 
his  [KX^kei-handkerchief,  "Fho  lady*  who 
had  not  sii^ken  after  the  explanation  she 
had  iriven  of  her  arrival,  had  taken  out 
her  purNe.     .\s  he  stood  up  he  s;iid — 

"Matters  are  not  qLiitt*  *io  bad  now. 
Yoiirwavto  Harlodi?*'  i^  thious;h  thai  stile. 
The  path  i-^  rlean  anil  >,ind\  all  the  way.** 

With  a  i;iacious  *'  Thank  vou/'  she 
held  out  a  shilling  to  him,  aud»  w  iih  a 
face  dilliculi  to  deMiilH\  he  hesitated  an 
instant  and  then  took  it  without  a  woril. 

The  lady  went  through  the  stile  as 
directed,  but  after  following  the  jMih  for 
a  few  vardiN,  she  found  herself  at  the 
meeting  of  some  cross-roads  aud>topped. 
On  looking  back  she  saw  that  the  man 
who  had  helped  her  was  washing  the 
mud  from  hishaiuK  ai  a  little  pool  besiile 
the  path  they  had  first  left. 

.She  waited,  and  in  a  few  minutt^s  he 
came  uj*  to  her. 

"  You  need  not  feai  the  path,  madame," 
he  said  ;  "it  is  ipiite  .str.nj;l\t  and  s,uul\ ." 

"1  wish  to  go  to  Uarledi;r  Mall,"  ^ju* 
replietl.  "Is  it  not  somewheie  in  tins 
direction  :"  pointiiii;  along  a  p.ith  thai 
ran  at  right  angh's  to  tin*  one  hr»  had 
rrriMiiniended. 

"Yes,  it  Is  in  tlu^si-  wooils  ipiite  ne.u. 
I  will  show  you  the  wa\  \o  it." 

.\nd,  t:d<ing  the  path  tlir  lady  pointed 
to,  in  a  few  minutes  they  camt*  out  on 
the  main  parish  road,  on  on<»  side  of 
whi(^h  there  was  a  wall,  which  enclosed 
the  private  grounds  of  Harhulge  Hall. 
A  few  vards  further  on  they  came  to  a 
door  in  the  wall,  and  the  man,  taking  a 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  opened 
the  door,  and  held  it  open  while  the  lady 
j)assed  through. 

"  You  will  find  the  Hall  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  down  that  path,"  he  remarked, 
pointing  to  a  path  on  the  other  side  of 
the  d«)or. 
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"I  know  where  I  am  now,"  she  replied, 
and  as  she  passed  he  raised  his  hat  and 
shut  the  door  behind  her. 

A  deep  colour  spread  over  her  ivory 
face,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
salute  of  a  gentleman. 

Barledge  Hall  was  a  large  old-fashioned 
house,  tenanted  by  Mr.  Hill,  a  London 
stockbroker.  He  lived  thus  far  from 
London  for  the  sake  of  the  pure  air  for 
his  wife  and  family.  Mrs.  Hill  had 
several  children,  and  she  had  asked 
Claire  Carnot,  who  had  been  educated  at 
the.  same  convent  as  herself  in  Paris,  to 
come  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her. 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  her  visit 
that  Madame  Carnot  took  the  walk  that 
led  to  the  adventure  I  have  narrated. 

Madame  Carnot  gave  an  account  at 
dinner  of  her  disaster  in  the  mud,  and 
she  related  how  a  man  had  helped  her  to 
get  on  dry  land,  but  she  said  nothing 
about  giving  the  shilling,  or  about  being 
let  through  the  door  in  the  wall  into  the 
grounds  of  Barledge  Hall. 

As  Madame  Carnot  wished  to  pay  a 
business  visit  to  London,  on  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Hill  drove  his  guest  to  Pent- 
land,  a  station  on  a  short  line  of  railway 
that  went  to  Dereham,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  change  carriages  for  the 
Waterloo  terminus.  The'e  he  handed 
Madame  Carnot  into  a  carriage,  and,  with 
apologies  for  leaving  her,  betook  himself 
to  a  smoking  carriage  according  to  his 
daily  habit. 

To  her  astonishment,  the  gentleman  on 
the  seat  opposite  to  her  in  the  train  was 
the  same  person  who  had  helped  her 
through  the  mud  the  day  before.  He  was 
reading  some  papers  covered  with  figures 
and,  if  he  recognised  her,  did  not  show  it. 

Immediately  afterwards  another  gen- 
tleman got  into  the  carriage,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw^  the  reader,  exclaimed — 

"  This  is  lucky,  Farmer.  You  are  the 
very  man  I  w^anted  to  see." 

*' There  is  plenty  of  time  to  see  me  to- 
day, for  I  suppose  that  you  are  coming  to 
the  Board  about  that  surveyor  you  want 
appointed." 

'^No,"  replied  the  other.  "The  far- 
mers have  found  out  that  you  have  no 
intention  of  voting  and  they  will  have 
their  own  man. 


"  What  do  you  want,  then  ?  "  asked  the 
gentleman  addressed  as  Farmer. 

"  1  want  to  show  you  some  plans  of 
new  stables  that  we  are  going  to  put  up. 
My  lady  will  have  me  show  them  to  you. 
I  said  that  you  had  enough  to  do ;  but 
w^ill  you  come  over  and  look  at  them  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  if  con- 
venient to  Lady  Halstead.  The  hounds 
meet  on  Saturday  at  Byles's,  your  neigh- 
bour. I  will  come  and  breakfast  with 
you  and  look  at  your  plans,  but  you 
must  ask  Ladv  Halstead  not  to  keep  me 
late." 

"  It  shall  be  done  just  as  you  wish," 
replied  the  other,  and  the  train  having 
arrived  at  Dereham,  all  the  passengers 
got  out. 

Mr.  Hill  came  for  Claire  Carnot.  For 
some  reason  she  did  not  ask  him  who  the 
gentleman  called  "  Farmer  "  was.  Still,  as 
her  two  fellow- passengers  walked  away 
from  Dereham  station  towards  the  town, 
she  could  not  restrain  her  curiosity,  and 
whilst  they  were  waiting  for  the  train  to 
London,  inquired  of  the  inspector  on  the 
platform  who  they  were. 

"The  tall  one  is  Mr.  Grey  Howard, 
madame,  and  the  other  is  Lord  Hal- 
stead." 

"  I  do  not  mean  those,"  she  said,  sup- 
posing he  was  referring  to  some  of  the 
other  passengers  who  were  walking  away  ; 
"  the  gentleman  I  mean  is  called  Farmer." 

"  Oh,"  laughed  the  man,  "  the  gentle- 
folks, who  are  his  friends,  call  Mr. 
Howard  *  Farmer.'  That  is  what  you 
have  heard." 

In  the  evening  there  was  no  one  at 
dinner  at  Barledge  Hall  except  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  and  their  guest. 

"  You  can  have  a  mount  on  Saturday, 
Claire,"  said  Mr.  Hill.  "  The  M.M.  meet 
near  here  at  a  Mr.  Byles's,  and  I  will 
lend  you  my  horse,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  you  are  to  get  home,  for  I  must  go 
up  to  Town.  I  can  go  with  you  to  the 
meet." 

"  I  should  so  much  like  to  go,"  she 
replied.  **  I  want  to  see  some  English 
hunting.  Can  I  not  come  home  alone  ?  I 
am  accustomed  to  ride  by  myself." 

"  Ask  the  Squire  to  see  her  home," 
said  Mrs.  Hill,  addressing  her  husband  ; 
"he  is  sure  to  be  out  on  Saturdav." 
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"  Of  course  !  I  wonder  I  did  not  think 
of.it." 

"  Who  is  the  Squire  ?  "  inquired  Claire. 

*'  Our  landlord,  Mr.  Grey  Howard ;  he 
is  the  very  man  to  help  you." 

**  Is  he  married  ?  '* 

*' Married!  No!  He  says  he  is  too  poor 
to  marry,  but  he  is  as  steady  as  a  table." 

**  But  he  owns  this  house.  How  can  he 
be  poor  ?  " 

"  He  owns  this  house  and  all  the  land 
you  can  see  from  the  top  of  it,  in  Surrey, 
Hants,  and  Sussex.  All  the  same,  I  dare- 
say he  is  poor,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
four  or  five  farms,  the  whole  estate  is 
forest,  bog,  and  heather.  He  told  me 
once  he  lived  on  what  we  pay  him  as  rent 
for  this  house,  ^120  a  year." 

"  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Gentleman  !  I  should  rather  say  so. 
His  mother  was  a  Grey,  and  his  father,  of 
course,  a  Howard  ;  that  is  why  he  is 
called  Grey  Howard.  When  he  came 
into  the  property  he  found  it  mortgaged 
and  burdened  beyond  its  value,  so  he 
lives  in  a  large  farmhouse  just  below  us, 
and  lets  his  dwelling-house.  We  call 
him  Squire  because  all  the  poor  people 
about  here  do  so,  but  many  persons  call 
him  *  Farmer.'  He  is  generally  found 
at  some  farm  work." 

"  1  do  not  think  I  shall  care  to  hunt  on 
Saturday,  if  you  will  not  be  there,"  said 
their  guest. 

**Oh,  do  go,"  cried  Mrs.  Hill,  "  or  Mr. 
Hill  will  be  so  put  out." 

Her  husband,  thinking  that  he  saw  a 
little  further  than  his  wife,  explained — 

*'  Mr.  Howard  is  a  poor  man  according 
to  his  own  account,  but  for  all  that  he 
is  one  of  the  great  men  about  here.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  although  Lord  Halstead  is  chairman 
of  the  Bench  of  Magistrates,  everyone 
knows  that  Grey  Howard  is  the  real 
head.  People  say  that  'he  might  be 
Member  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Hants 
if  he  liked,  and  get  into  office,  but  he 
does  not  care  about  it." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Hill's  two  eldest 
children  came  in — a  girl  of  eight,  called 
Lillie,  and  her  brother,  seven  years  old, 
named  after  his  father,  Archibald. 

"  What  is  your  reason  for  not  wanting 
to  go  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hill. 


**  I  would  rather  not  know  Mr. 
Howard,"  she  replied. 

*'  Good  heavens  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Hill; 
"  why  not  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  like  mysteries,"  said  the 
French  lady,  "  but  I  think  the  man  who 
helped  me  out  of  the  mud  yesterday  was 
Mr.  Howard." 

"What  of  that?"  broke  in  her  host. 
*'  He  would  think  nothing  of  that.  Oh  ! 
you  think  he  would  not  like  you  to  have 
seen  him  all  over  mud.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself.  He  would  not  care  if  the 
whole  world  saw  him." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  did  not  tell  you  all.  I  am 
afraid  I  made  a  great  mistake." 

Mr.  Hill  looked  up  from  his  walnuts, 
and  Mrs.  Hill,  seeing  her  friend's  uneasi- 
ness, said — 

*'  You  could  not  offend  Grey  Howard  ; 
he  is  the  kindest  man  in  the  world." 

"  I  think — but  I  had  better  tell  you  ; 
when  this  man  had  helped  me  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  he  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief to  clean  my  shoe,  and  it  was  as 
white  as  my  own.  I  was  very  puzzled, 
for  his  voice  sounded  quite  refined ;  but 
as  he  knelt  down  to  wipe  the  shoe,  I 
could  see  that  all  his  clothing  was  muddy  ; 
his  hat  was  covered  with  mud,  and  his 
hands  quite  brown.  I  hardly  knew  what 
I  was  doing,  but  when  he  had  done  I  gave 
him  a  shilling." 

**  Gave  him  what  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hill, 
the  tears  coming  into  his  eyes  as  he  tried 
to  suppress  his  laughter. 

Madame  Carnot  took  no  notice,  and 
went  on — 

"  And  afterwards,  I  was  not  sure  where 
1  was,  so  I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  way 
to  the  Hall,  and  he  took  a  key  out  of  his 
pocket  and  let  me  through  that  green 
door  in  the  wall,  and  as  he  left  me,  he 
raised  his  hat ;  then  I  felt  almost  certain 
that  he  was  a  gentleman.  I  cannot  meet 
him." 

**  Let  you  through  the  door  at  the  end 
of  the  walk  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hill,  who  was 
laughing  almost  as  much  as  her  husband. 

"  I  shall  never  get  over  it,"  he  gasped. 
"  How  the  fellows  in  the  train  will  laugh." 

*'You  will  not  mention  it,"  said  his 
guest  in  great  distress.  "  Pray  do  not 
mention  it.     It  was  all  a  mistake." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  Mr.  Howard,"  piped 
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in  little  Lillie  Hill ;  "  for  when  we  went 
for  eggs  to  the  farm  yesterday,  Madame 
Annette  was  in  a  great  state  and  scolding 
because  the  water  was  not  hot  for  his 
bath  when  he  came  in.  He  had  been 
in  the  drains  showing  the  men  what  he 
wanted  done,  and  he  called  down  the 
stairs  to  her,  and  when  she  came  back 
with  his  clothes  they  were  so  muddy  and 
wet,  and*  she  told  Sally  to  dry  the  smock- 
frock  at  once,  and  she  said  wc  were  to 
stop  to  tea,  nurse  and  all,  and  there  was 
new  bread  and  jam  and  cream,  and  he 
came  and  had  tea  with  us." 

"  This  is  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of 
that  little  feast,*'  exclaimed  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  cried  out  the  little  boy, 
"  you  said  we  might  always  stop  to  tea 
at  Mr.  Howard's." 

"  And  he  had  two  cups  of  tea,"  the  little 
girl  continued,  "and  ate  such  a  quantity 
of  bread-and-butter  and  talked  so,  and 
we  told  him  Claire  was  here,  and  Archie 
said  that  she  was  an  American,  and  he 
looked  up,  but  when  I  said  that  she  was 
a  Frenchwoman,  he  laughed  that  way 
he  does,  quite  quiet.  I  am  sure  it  was 
Mr.  Howard  that  Claire  met,  for  he  took 
a  shilling  out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  at 

it." 

*'  I  shall  not  be  introduced  to  him,"  said 
Madame  Carnot ;  "  but  i)ray  do  not  tell 
anyone  about  the  shilling." 

"  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you, 
madame,"  replied  Mr.  Hill.  "  If  you  will 
go  to  the  hunt  on  Saturday,  and  let  me 
come  away  from  the  meet  to  get  to 
London,  and  also  let  me  ask  Mr.  Howard 
to  see  you  home,  I  will  say  nothing  about 
the  shilling  to  anyone." 

"  You  are  very  hard.  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  very  awkward  for  him  as  well  as 
myself." 

**  Do  not  think  of  that,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Hill  ;  "  we  know  him  so  well.  Take  no 
notice  of  it,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
not." 

To  meet  her  host's  wishes,  therefore, 
Madame  Carnot  finally  consented  to  do 
as  he  wanted,  but  she  asked  presently — 

"Who  is  Madame  Annette,  that  vou 
spoke  of  at  Mr.  Howard's,  Lillie  ?  " 

"  She  is  his  servant ;  she  is  very  old, 
but  very  careful.     She  is  very  kind  to  us." 

"  Is  she  a  Frenchwoman  ?  " 


"  Oh,  yes.  She  can  only  speak  French. 
I  know  what  she  says  when  she  speaks  to 
me,  but  when  she  is  speaking  to  Mr. 
Howard,  I  cannot  understand,  she  talks 
so  fast." 

**  I  am  going  to  have  a  smoke,"  said 
the  host.  "  I  won't  laugh  more  than  I 
can  help,  Claire,  but  Grey  Howard  is  the 
proudest  man  in  England,  and  to  think 
that  you  tipped  him  a  shilling." 

"  It  has  distressed  me,  I  assure  you, 
though  I  take  some  comfort  from  what 
the  children  say  about  him." 

The  ladies  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  Mrs.  Hill  asked — 

"  Was  there  any  bad  news  in  that 
formidable  packet  from  Xew  York  that 
I  put  in  your  room  to-day,  dear  ? " 

'*  No.  Only  the  same  story  that  made 
me  leave  Paris,  but  that  does  not  distress 
me,  for  I  am  sure  that  my  husband  is 
dead.  When  the  lawyers  thought  that  I 
was  very  rich,  they  brought  me  absolute 
proof  of  his  death.  He  died  in  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  more  than  four 
years  ago." 

*'  If  it  would  not  pain  you  too  much," 
said  Mrs.  Hill,  *'  I  should  like  to  hear  all 
about  your  marriage." 

**  I  will  tell  you.     You  ought  to  know, 
but  I  should   mention  first  that  I  come 
from  pure  French  people.     We  have  no 
American  relations  or   connections.      In 
1790   my  great-grandfather,    taking  my 
grandfather   with    him,  emigrated   from 
France  to  Louisiana,  and  obtained  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
State.     The  land  was  very  valuable  before 
the  war.    My  grandfather  went  to  Canada 
for  his  wife,  and  mv  father  went  to  Paris 
for  his.     I  believe  my  mother  was  married 
to  my  father,  just   as  I  was  married  to 
Miller.     It  was  a  luaviage  de  convcnance 
where  the  relations  of  birth  and  fortune 
were  more  considered  than   the  inclina- 
tions of  the  parties.     It  is  just  five  years 
ago.     I  was  then  eighteen,  and  I  did  not 
like   it,   but   niy  father  wrote  urging  it, 
and  the  Reverend  Mother  made  me  agree 
to  it.     Everyone  said  that  Mr.  Miller  was 
an   excellent    parti,    that    he   had   large 
estates  in  Louisiana  near  ours,  and  all 
that  sort  of  argument.     I  cannot  tell  you 
how  it  was  brought  about,  it   was   all 
over  so  soon .     I  never  was  \v a\\  ^^^ .  V^^^^R^L 
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li  i  ■;  'rfi'J  ;i  fi'J  h':  f 'yf  t^Ot  h  i  Tf;  S/:I  f .     Vi>  Start ':d 

lo;  M?<vr':  in  th*:  aft'rrrKy^ri  to  j(o  by 
M^arn'rr  to  NVv/  Or Wirr.  Millar  v/as 
tiik^Ti  to  fli':  liot^J  v/h':r':  tffffTuy.  bad  bc^sm 
Ur^J/ok'•n,  and  I  v/'-nt  straij^ht  f/n  board 
till:  ^\t*iixut-r.  'I  Ik:  ri':xt  day  h':  rarri'i  on 
\tiHiTt\  aiirl  v/a'»  full  of  i\\)fAfi^^\''\  but  I 
lial^d  lli't  ',ijdit  of  liirn.  Iff:  v/as  verv 
fjrlc  at  '.'ta  as  uk^ii  a',  tb':  voya^f;  Ixij^an, 
and  I  fon'/^riv'^d  iIk:  m^'isl  aciitf:  f^pulsion 
for  liini.  It  was  v>  inli»nv;  and  manifest 
that  Ik*.  t'K;k  an  antipathy  to  mn  quite  as 
htronj^.  We  were  nine  days  in  f(etting  to 
New  Oi  Urans,  and  the  first  news  I  received 
tfiepr  was  (A  my  father's  death.  As  srK>n 
as  jMiv.ihIe  I  started  for  r>ur  lif)mc  in 
Louisiana,  wherfr  I  had  not  been  since  I 
was  a  rhild  iiv(^  years  (M.  Miller  re- 
nwiinf'd  in  New  Orleans  for  a  lonjij  time, 
I  should  think  two  months,  anci  then  he 
cuuK*  down  to  th(r  cslatf*  with  some  com- 
panions, and  Dinah,  my  maid,  told  me 
that  hewfisact'ompanied  by  some  dreadful 
rrrature,  who  at  hrsl  ke])t  out  of  sij^ht.  It 
apjiearrd  that  I  was  owner  of  all  my 
father's  rstatr,  and  Miller's  f^reat  object 
was  to  i^rl  hold  of  it.  To  kee|)himaway 
from  me  I  signed  auythinf^  he  sent  me  to 
sif.'.n,  until  the  connnon  report  was  that 
lir  had  r.old  tin*  very  house  we  were  livinpf 
in.  I  '.fruicil  to  havr  but  on(^  wish,  to 
it'ui.un  undistuibcd  by  him,  and  at  first  I 
jijMrrd  to  rvci  vtliinj;  his  lawyer  proposed. 
To  auniM-  mv'.rll,  1  uxh*  v\'v\y  day  some- 
whrif  o!  olhn  all  lounil  thr  countrv,  so 
I  Irariird  luy  way  about,  and  matk'  the 
acipMint.uii  r  ot  a  lady  nn  ho  advised  me 
to  buy  a  levolvei  .ind  le.iiu  to  shoot  with 
it.  She  iil-.o  .ul\  ised  uie  to  see  a  lawyer 
and  not  to  st^u  anv  moie  papeis.  1  hail 
made  up  m\'  mind  to  tins,  when  one  ilay 
after  bieakfast  the  l.iwyei  \n  hi>m  Miller 
rmployeil  sent  iu  his  laul,  wishing;  ti»  see 
me  on  business.  This  \\«in  thejiame  man 
Nsho  had  alwavs  biou^ht  n»e  papers  to 
sign.  I  le  had.  as  usu<d,  imjkmn  with  hini, 
and  was  vriy  plausible.  !  sat  iKnvn  at 
my  table,  and  he  put  his  tmgri  i>n  the 
sjhU  1  was  to  si^n  on  the  pviiH-r,  anvl  1 
suid  that  1  would  Ku^k  thunij;h  the  papers 
<uul  ^i\e   them  ti^  hii\i  in  the  moinin^. 


I  <hall  Titvti  forget  his  lock  of  astonished 
f  jrv,  for  h^  had  a  most  expressive  face." 

"  Hov/  very  dreadful"  said  Mrs.  Hill. 

"  h  was ;  but  at  the  time  I  was  not 
afraid ;  I  hardly  expected  violence.  He 
never  said  a  word,  but  leant  forward  to 
take  the  papers.  I  held  them  with  my 
left  hand  and,  to  his  amazement,  took 
the  revolver  out  of  the  drawer  with  mv 
right,  bidding  him  leave  me.  If  he  had 
not  gone,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  shot 
him.  What  gave  me  this  desperation  I 
do  not  know,  but  for  the  time  I  was  in 
earnest,  and  he  saw  it.  WTien  he  was 
gone,  I  called  the  servants.  I  could 
hardly  hold  the  papers  to  read  them,  my 
hand  shook  so.  But  after  a  few  minutes, 
I  made  out  that  one  paper  contained  a 
list  of  jewellery,  said  to  be  in  a  black 
box,  and  on  the  back  of  the  paper  was 
an  ackn6wledgment  from  a  firm  of 
bankers  in  New  Orleans  that  they  held  the 
jewels  for  my  father.  The  other  paper 
was  an  order  made  out  in  my  name  to 
give  the  box  to  the  bearer.  I  determined 
to  go  to  New  Orleans  at  once.  I  ordered 
my  horse  for  my  midday  ride,  and  then 
I  took  the  papers  with  me  and  went  to 
the  post-office.  The  postmaster  helped 
me,  and  the  next  morning  I  was  in  New 
Orleans.  On  going  to  the  bank,  the 
senior  partner  was  very  kind  ;  he  advised 
me  to  go  to  New  York  by  a  steamer 
leaving  on  that  day,  and  he  gave  me 
letters  of  introduction  to  my  father's 
agents  there,  who  remitted  to  the  bank 
from  time  to  time  the  rents  of  some 
houses  that  belonged  to  me.  I  went  on 
board  the  steamer,  taking  my  passage 
under  my  mother's  name  of  Camot, 
which  I  have  alwavs  used  since.  These 
agents  were  also  lawyers,  and  I  instructed 
them,  those  very  men  whose  letters  came 
to-day,  to  got  a  divorce  from  Miller  for 
me.  They  set  about  it,  and  tracked  him 
from  place  to  place,  until  at  last  they 
ascertained  that  in  a  brawl  with  a  train 
lonductor  because  he  made  himself 
i»lnu».\ious  to  some  lady,  Miller  had  fallen 
i»r  been  kmvked  off  the  train  and  badlv 
injured.  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
where  he  died  of  his  injuries.  At  that 
time  they  brought  me  undoubted  proof 
of  his  ilratlr,  with  photographs  the  hos- 
pital |H»ople  had  taken  of  him.  and  every- 
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thing  necessary  to  identify  him.  I  longed 
to  go  back  to  France,  but  after  I  had 
taken  my  passage  these  same  lawyers 
brought  me  a  letter  which  they  pretended 
to  believe  was  written  by  Miller  a  few 
days  before,  and  they  persuaded  me  to 
find  more  money  for  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  has  continued  ever 
since.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  all  false. 
After  a  while  I  went  to  Paris,  and  when 
I  had  been  there  three  years,  I  received  a 
letter  posted  in  Paris  in  the  same  hand- 


"That  is  my  bank.  The  New  York 
lawyers  send  my  rents  there.  They  only 
repeat  what  they  have  Jried  to  m^e  me 
believe  all  these  years,  that  Miller  may 
be  alive  and  someone  else  was  taken  to 
the  hospital.  I  feel  sure  that  cannot  be 
true — that  some  one  of  his  horrible  asso- 
ciates is  impersonating  him.  I  wish  I 
knew  some  trustworthy  English  lawyers 
to  speak  to  about  it." 

"  I  would  go  to  Capet  &  Capet,  and 
see  Mr.  George  Capet,"  said  Mrs.  Hill. 


Clai 


:  was  a  good  Iwrsewnmaii. 


writingasbefore,  very  like  Miller's,  asking 
for  money,  and  1  sent  some  by  Dinah. 
She  saw  the  man  and  he  is  like  Miller, 
but  she  says  his  voice  is  quite  dilTerenl. 
However,  I  became  so  frightened  that  I 
left  Paris  and  came  to  England,  and  I 
wrote  and  told  you  where  I  was,  and  1 
was  very  happy  when  you  came  to  the 
hotel  and  brought  me  here." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you,  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Hill.  "  What  do  these  lawyers  say 
to-day  ?  I  saw  the  letter  was  sent  on  by 
the  Credit  Lyonnais." 


"Ask  my  husband  without  saying  any 
more  than  necessary." 

And   Madame   Camot   determined   to 
follow  this  advice. 

II. 

THE  day  in  November  on  which  the 
meet  of  the  hounds  took  place  at 
Grantley,  the  name  of  Mr.  Byles's 
house  and  estate,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  a  hunting  day. 

It  was  cloudy,  but  the  clouds  were 
high,   and  it  had  tvat.  ta\TW.4  \<«.  wsm.*. 
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days.  Sharp  white  frosts  in  October,  and 
a  good  deal  of  rain  in  that  month,  had 
cleared  the  trees  of  leaves  and  made  the 
fences  and  wood' in  the  hedges  visible. 
The  dewdrops  did  not  hang  on  the 
boughs  and  twigs,  and  here  and  there  a 
slight  mist  rose  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hill  and  Claire  Carnot  rode  to  the 
meet,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Bar- 
ledge  Hall.  The  former  was  a  little 
man,  and  could  ride  under  eleven  stone. 
On  this  morning  he  was  riding  a  pony, 
and  Claire  was  mounted  on  Mr.  Hill's 
hunter.  The  horse  was  a  chestnut,  with 
a  white  blaze  on  his  face,  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  thoroughbred;  but  hardly  up  to  its 
owner's  weight. 

It  was  already  beginning  to  fret  and 
fidget  along  the  road.  Claire  Carnot 
was  a  good  horsewoman.  Sitting  quite 
straight  and  in  the  middle  of  the  saddle, 
with  hands  low  and  quiet,  if  the  horse 
was  restless  it  was  not  her  fault.  A 
well-fitting  habit  showed  off  her  faultless 
figure,  and  a  hat  fitting  on  the  head 
above  coils  of  black  hair,  made  up  to 
great  advantage  a  very  beautiful  woman.  • 
They  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Grantley 
just  as  a  groom  was  opening  them. 

"What  a  magnificent  horse!"  ex- 
claimed Claire.  "  What  a  handsome 
creature !  " 

"  That  is  Grey  Howard's  horse,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "  but  the  man  is  not 
his  servant.  He  will  not  have  livery 
servants." 

The  man  heard  what  was  said,  and 
touching  his  hat,  remarked — 

"  Mr.  Howard  is  breakfasting  at  the 
castle,  sir.  My  lady  is  going  to  drive 
him  over.  The  ponies  were  at  the  door 
when  I  left." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "he  is  very 
intimate  at  the  Earl  of  Halstead's  "  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  servant  was  out  of  hearing, 
continued,  "  People  say  that  he  is  engaged 
to  Lady  Halstead's  sister,  but  the  matter 
is  put  off  because  he  is  poor." 

"  He  appears  to  own  splendid  horses," 
protested  the  lady. 

*'  That  looks  like  extravagance,  but  it  is 
not  so.  His  estate  is  very  large,  and  I 
know  he  has  one  farm  in  hand,  six  miles 
away,  to  which  he  rides  once  or  twice 
every  day.    The  way  there  is  all  through 


the  forest,  so  he  can  use  his  hunters  as 
hacks." 

In  a  few  yards  further  they  rode  on  to 
the  field  in  front  of  Grantley  House. 
Everyone  had  arrived.  The  hunt  was 
scattered  about  in  knots  of  three  or  four, 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  day. 
The  hounds  were  wandering  about — some 
rolling  on  the  grass,  others  looking  up  at 
the  master  as  if  wondering  at  this  loss  of 
time.  Several  officers  from  Aldershot, 
who  knew  Mr.  Hill,  came  up  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Madame  Carnot. 

"  I  must  be  off  to  the  station  presently," 
the  gentleman  said,  "  for  I  cannot  take  my 
Saturday  to-day,  as  usual.  I  am  going  to 
ask  Grey  Howard  to  see  Madame  Carnot 
home,  but  I  daresay  that  she  will  be  glad 
of  your  escort  during  the  day,"  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  master  of  the  pack,  he  asked, 
"  What  are  they  waiting  for,  Heaton  ?  " 
The  master  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  pointed  with  his  whip  to  Grey 
Howard's  horse ^  which  the  groom  was 
riding  up  and  down. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  said  several  voices, 
and  a  pony  carriage  came  in  at  the  gates, 
the  ponies  walking. 

"  I  wish  Lady  Halstead  would  not  drive 
so  slowly,"  remarked  someone,  as  the 
pony  carriage  came  close  up  and  the  lady 
of  the  county  gave  a  sweeping  general 
bow  before  she  went  on  to  the  house. 

As  soon  as  the  pony  carriage  stopped, 
Grey  Howard  got  out,  and  beckoned  for 
his  horse,  with  an  expression  of  amuse- 
ment on  his  face. 

"  Is  it  to  be  '  Yes '  or  *  No '  ? "  asked  the 
'  Countess,  as  he  gathered  up  the  reins  of 
his  horse  before  mounting. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  again,  *  No,'  "  he 
replied,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  the 
saddle. 

Mr.  Hill  and  Claire  Carnot  had  been 
watching  this  little  by-play — the  latter 
because  she  was  a  woman,  and  Mr.  Hill 
because  he  wanted  to  get  away. 
Riding  up  to  Mr.  Ho^va^d  he  said — 
"  Good  morning.  Squire.     Allow  me  to 
introduce  a  great  friend  of  my  wife's.     I 
am  obliged  to  go  to  town,  and  my  wife 
would  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  see 
Madame  Carnot  safe  to  our  door." 
Grey  Howard  bowed. 
"  I  am  glad  to  make  Madame  Carndt's 
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acquaintance,"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  her  before,  putting  her  at  once  at  her 
case.    "  You  may  rely  upon  me." 

And  as  Mr.  Hill  rode  to  the  station,  he 
said  to  himself,  "  *  Rely  upon  me/  I  wish 
I  could  rely  on  getting  clear  to-day,  as  I 
can  on  that  man.  Why  does  everyone 
rely  on  him  ? " 

Lady  Halstead  wrote  that  evening  to  a 
great  man  in  London — 

"  I  have  done  all  I  can  with  Mr. 
Howard,  but  he  will  not  accept  office.  He 
says  that  he  is  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  I  can  see  he  is  a  greater  sup- 
porter of  the  farmers,  and  thinks  that  he 
can  serve  them  better  as  he  is.  I  have 
done  my  best." 

As  soon  as  the  hounds  moved  off, 
Claire's  chestnut,  knowing  what  was 
coming,  and  excited  by  the  crowd,  began 
to  fret  and  prance  about,  and  it  was  only 
her  quiet  management  of  her  horse  that 
enabled  her  to  keep  in  place  with  others, 
instead  of  falling  behind  out  of  the  crowd, 
as  the  horse's  owner  was  often  obliged  to 
do  on  such  occasions. 

Grey  Howard  kept  a  little  behind  her, 
waiting,  and  for  the  present  leaving  her 
Aldershot  acquaintances  to  entertain  her, 
as  they  well  knew  how  to  do.  Just  as 
the  hounds  were  thrown  into  a  gorse 
cover,  he  rode  up  and  said — 

"  You  ride  well,  madame.  There  will 
be  a  fox  in  this  piece  of  gorse.  There 
always  is.  Mr.  Hill  told  me  that  this 
was  your  first  day  out  with  the  English 
foxhounds,  so  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
like  to  see  as  much  of  the  run  as  you  can. 
Your  best  plan  will  be  to  follow  the  hunt 
servants.  Those  men  in  red  coats  with 
back  cuffs.  Ah !  I  thought  so.  He  is 
gone  out  the  other  side,"  as  a  whip  on 
the  far  side  of  the  gorse  raised  his  cap  in 
the  air. 

A  great  number  of  the  company  knew 
where  they  were,  and  dashed  down  a  side 
road,  intending  to  make  a  short  cut. 
Some  ten  horsemen  and  two  or  three 
ladies  followed  the  hounds,  straight. 

"That's  a  Charlie,  Tom,  by  the  way 
they  go,"  said  Howard  to  a  whip  who 
was  cracking  his  hounds  out  of  cover. 

A  touch  of  the  cap  was  his  only  answer. 
The  scent  was  very  good,  and  the  fox,  not 
knowing  where  he  was,  only  cared  to  run 


down  wind,  and  kept  through  a  light 
sheep  country  for  about  three  miles.  It 
was  racing  pace  all  the  way.  Grey 
Howard  could  see  that  the  chestnut  horse 
was  faster  than  most  of  the  others,  and 
excepting  that  he  jumped  a  great  deal  too 
high  at  every  hurdle  fence,  the  horse 
appeared  to  be  behaving  himself  very 
well.  At  length,  after  a  smart  gallop  of 
some  ten  minutes,  the  fox  got  into  an 
osier  bed  and  was  killed.  A  good  many 
of  the  riders  were  close  up  at  the  finish. 
Amongst  them  two  ladies,  of  whom 
Madame  Carnot  was  one. 

"  I  hope  that  you  liked  the  gallop," 
said  Howard,  as  he  rode  up  to  her. 

"  Very  much ;  it  was  delightful,"  she 
replied,  and  as  she  looked  round  and 
found  no  other  acquaintance,  she  added, 
"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  home  now." 

"  Go  home  1  why  ?  Pray  do  not  think 
of  it,"  he  replied. 

She  was  shy  of  this  man,  so  she  said — 

**  The  horse  is  not  very  pleasant.  He 
has  made  my  wrist  ache.  I  think  I  should 
like  to  go  home." 

"  If  you  go  home  I  must  go  with  you. 
Is  it  really  the  horse  ?  I  know  he  is  not 
comfortable  to  ride." 

"  Yes,  the  horse  is  not  pleasant.  It  is 
only  that." 

"Then,  that  is  easily  mended,"  ex- 
claimed Howard  ;  "  we  will  exchange 
horses." 

And  before  she  could  say  a  word,  he 
was  off  his  own  horse,  and  raised  his  hand 
to  help  her  to  the  ground. 

For  an  instant  she  hesitated,  but  some- 
thing in  his  resolute,  quiet  manner  over- 
came any  reluctance  she  may  have  felt, 
and  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  alight. 

"  I  believe  that  I  ought  not  to  take 
your  horse  from  you,"  she  said  with 
slight  confusion  ;  **  but  I  do  like  riding, 
and  want  to  see  a  good  run,  and  you 
have  given  me  no  time  to  refuse." 

Having  beckoned  to  a  man  to  hold 
the  horses'  heads,  Howard  was  too  much 
occupied  in  shifting  the  side  saddle  from 
the  chestnut  to  his  own  hunter  to  be  able 
to  converse  with  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  as  soon  as  both  saddles  were  adjusted 
to  his  liking,  he  turned  to  his  companion, 
and  pointing  to  the  side  saddle  said — 

"  Now,  madame." 
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"  How  can  I  mount  ?  **  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile ;  "  there  are  no  steps  or 
mounting-block.*' 

"  You  do  not  want  steps,  I  am  sure,'* 
laughed  Howard.  "Let  me  give  you  a 
foot  up.  Please  to  put  your  foot  into  my 
hand." 

And  in  a  moment  she  was  in  the  saddle. 

Before  arranging  her  habit  and  finding 
the  stirrup,  he  kno^ed  a  speck  or  two  of 
mud  which  her  boot  had  left,  from  his 
white  riding- gloves,  and  seeing  that  she 
was  watching  every  action  with  a  con- 
scious look,  he  glanced  up  into  her  face 
and  said  with  a  smile — 

"It  is  no  matter;  I  have  seen  ladies' 
boots  much  muddier." 

She  coloured  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  Howard,  taking  out  his  purse,  gave 
the  man  who  held  the  horses  a  shilling, 
at  the  same  time  catching  her  eye  as  he 
laughed. 

She  burst  into  French. 

"  Now  I  know  that  you  are  not  offended. 
I  ought  to  have  known,  but  you  will  par- 
don me." 

"  What  is  there  to  pardon  ?  "  he  replied, 
in  the  same  language ;  "  but  we  must  be 
moving.  The  others  are  gone,"  and  swing- 
ing himself  into  the  saddle,  he  continued  : 
"  As  you  are  out  for  a  day  of  English  sport, 
you  must  speak  and  try  to  think  in  Eng- 
lish, and  not  in  French. 

"I  am  consoled,"  she  began  in  the  former 
language,  but  he  laughed  and  said — 

"  That  is  not  English.  Let  me  do  the 
talking  for  awhile,"  and  he  went  on  to  put 
her  at  her  ease,  by  saying  how  glad  he 
was  that  she  liked  his  horse.  "  He  is  a 
great  favourite  of  mine,  and  is  a  first-class 
hunter  as  well  as  hack.  My  horses  must 
do  everything  except  go  in  harness.  That 
they  would  look  on  as  a  degradation.  I 
am  sure  that  the  horse  will  carry  you 
comfortably,  for  I  see  you  can  ride,  and 
horses  like  ladies'  hands  if  they  are  not 
nervous." 

The  hounds  soon  began  to  draw  a  large 
cover,  partly  woodland,  partly  forest,  con- 
sisting of  small  fir-trees,  and  here  and 
there  a  holly  tree,  the  home  of  the  real 
wild  fox.  Rides  about  wide  enough  for 
a  waggon  to  pass  along  crossed  the  cover 
from  end  to  end,  with  occasional  more 
open  spaces  to  shoot  on. 


Most  of  the  field  remained  in  the  road 
at  the  bottom,  but  Grey  Howard  said  to 
his  companion — 

"  Suppose  we  go  up  this  ride  and  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  at  the  top  end  ?  " 

"What  is  your  horse's  name?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  will  mention  it  presently.  When  I 
do,  if  you  will  watch  his  ears,  you  will 
see  that  he  pricks  them  to  listen.  My 
groom  always  call  the  horses  by  their 
names  when  he  feeds  them.  His  name  is 
Hermit." 

And  immediately  the  horse  pricked  his 
ears. 

"  He  knows  his  name  quite  well,"  she 
exclaimed,  very  pleased.  "  I  could  feel 
his  step  spring  as  you  spoke.  Hermit! 
good  Hermit !  "  she  repeated,  patting  the 
horse's  neck  with  great  delight. 

"  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  try  him. 
The  keepers  have  left  a  rail  up  across  the 
ride.  Pat  his  neck,  and  let  him  go  at  it 
as  he  likes.  He  may  walk  up  to  it,  for  it 
is  not  high,  or  trot  a  few  paces." 

The  horse  seemed  to  understand  what 
was  wanted,  for  when  about  ten  yards 
from  the  rail,  he  trotted  up  to  it  and 
jumped  over  it  as  if  in  a  riding  school. 
Howard  did  not  trust  the  chestnut  in 
cold  blood,  so  he  got  off  and  took  the  rail 
down,  as  he  said,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company. 

He  and  his  companion  had  hardly  got 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  cover,  when 
Claire,  who  was  riding  in  front,  pointed 
forward,  and  there  was  a  very  large  fox,  a 
real  forester,  with  a  brush  like  a  squirrel 
and  a  white  tag  to  it,  going  away  out  of 
the  wood,  down  an  old  road.  Howard 
looked  round  and  saw,  not  very  far  off,  a 
whip  who  was  looking  out  to  see  if  a  fox 
broke  in  that  direction.  Signing  to  him 
with  his  hat,  the  man  was  with  him  in  a 
few  seconds. 

"  Tally  ho  1  them  out,  my  lad,"  said 
Howard,  "he  is  gone  down  that  old  cart 
road." 

The  loud  scream  of  the  whip  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  toot  toot  of  the  master's  horn 
from  the  middle  of  the  cover,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  Mr.  Heaton  came  crashing 
through  the  hedge,  with  the  pack  close 
behind  him.  There  was  no  need  to  cap 
them  on.     With  a  chorus  of  music,  every 
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hound  sprsuig  to  the  line,  and  as  the  scent 
filled  their  senses,  they  raced  away  like 
greyhounds. 

Howard  had  only  time  to  say  to  his 
compsuiion — 

"  I  shall  try  to  be  close  behind  you.  Let 
your  horse  follow  Mr.  Hea ton's  or  choose 
his  own  line.  He  will  try  to  get  too  near 
the  hounds.  Do  not  let  him  do  that,  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  carry  you 
safely." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  clear 
of  the  straggling  forest.  The  master  led 
into  the  first  field,  which  was  pasture  and 
was  enclosed  by  a  high  thorn  fence.  To 
get  out  he  went  straight  as  a  bullfinch, and 
through  the  thorn-hedge  like  a  bullet. 
That  would  not  suit  a  lady's  dress,  and 
Howard  saw  Madame  Carnot  turn  his 
horse  to  a  part  of  the  hedge  that  was 
mended  by  an  old  five-barred  gate.  The 
good  horse  mended  his  pace  a-little  as  she 
turned  him  to  the  fence,  and  as  if  delighted 
at  having  only  nine  stone  on  his  back 
instead  of  fourteen,  cleared  the  top  rail  of 
the  gate  neatly.  The  horse's  rider  poised 
herself  in  the  saddle,  and  seemed  a  part  of 
the  animal  she  was  on.  Howard,  saying 
to  himself  "  That  will  do,"  followed  the 
master  through  the  thorns.  When  he  got 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  he  found 
himself  a  long  way  behind.  The  master 
and  a  whip  were  close  to  the  hounds ;  ■ 
then  two  or  three  red-coats  who  had  for- 
tunately nicked  in.  Claire  Carnot  was 
riding  on  their  right,  her  dark  habit  show- 
ing plainly  amongst  the  half-dozen  red 
coats.  The  ground  was  very  light  and 
dry  and  the  fences  very  small,  so  that 
Howard,  although  far  too  heavy  for  his 
horse,  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
chestnut's  speed,  and  had  nearly  caught 
up  the  rest  of  the  field,  when  the  hounds 
threw  up  and  cast.  He  rode  up  to  Claire's 
side.  She  turned  to  Howard,  praising 
the  horse,  and  mentioning  his  perfor- 
mances, as  if  something  very  wonderful. 

After  some  delay,  a  holla  was  heard 
forward, and  the  master  getting  his  hounds 
together,  went  to  it,  but  Grey  Howard 
said — 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  that  noise.  It  is 
right  up  the  wind.  Mr.  Heaton  will  come 
back.  Let  us  go  down  by  the  side  of  this 
wood.    There  is  a  line  of  gates  all  the 


way  to  the  road.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
lose  nothing." 

A  man,  long,  tall,  and  without  an  ounce 
of  flesh  to  spare,  followed  them,  and 
Howard  exclaimed — 

"  Well  done.  Bill.  This  is  lucky.  Run 
on  and  open  the  gates." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  the  high 
road  to  Basingstoke. 

"  He'll  come  out  of  this  Holt  wood  at  the 
bottom,  Mr.  Howard,"  said  the  man  who 
was  called  Bill. 

"  So  I  suspect,"  replied  Howard. 

Trotting  along  the  road  for  a  few  yards, 
they  came  to  where  it  was  cut  out  of  a  hill 
on  their  left,  by  a  deep  escarpment. 
Opposite  this,  on  their  right,  was  a  very 
large  wood,  of  which  they  had  a  full  view. 
It  was  the  same  wood  that  they  had 
skirted  when  they  came  through  the 
gates. 

"  Are  you  getting  tired  ? "  Howard  asked 
his  companion. 

"  Oh  no  !  not  the  least.  I  never  enjoyed 
a  ride  so  much  before." 

"  There  goes  the  fox,"  cried  Howard, 
pointing  to  a  black  object  crossing  a 
field  far  below  them,  and  just  below  the 
wood. 

"  Is  that  the  fox  we  saw  before  ?  That 
was  quite  red." 

"  That  is  it.  He  has  been  in  the  water. 
We  must  get  over  to  the  field  he  crossed," 
and  turning  to  the  man  who  had  opened 
the  gates,  Howard  said — 

'*  Pull  down  the  rails  leading  into  that 
shooting  gap.  Bill,  and  you  remain  here. 
If  you  see  Mr.  Heaton,  put  your  cap  on 
the  end  of  one  of  the  rails.  He  will  not 
be  long." 

"  It's  nasty  and  steep,  sir,  going  down 
the  bank  out  of  the  road,"  said  Bill,  as  he 
smashed  the  fir  rails  close  to  the  road. 

''  Never  mind,"  replied  Howard  ;  "  I'll 
drive  my  horse  down,  and  you  catch  him, 
and  we'll  trust  the  old  horse  to  carry  the 
lady." 

They  got  down  the  bank  safely  and 
across  the  brook  at  the  bottom,  and  were 
soon  in  the  field  the  fox  had  crossed. 

"This  is  lucky,"  cried  Howard,  as  a 
whip  joined  them ;  "  he  crossed  this 
piece  of  grass,  Tom,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  hounds  on  the  line.  I  heard  them  in 
the  wood.    You  must  stop  the,vx\" 
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"  It's  old  Merrylass  and  Rainbow.  I 
know  their  note,  sir.  Most  likely  the  fox 
ran  down  through  the  water  in  the 
brook,  and  if  there  are  only 


hounds  on  the  line,  they  will  stop  to  lap     Carnot    was    listening,  and    trying 


must  keep  going  ;  he  has  no  time  to  stop 
in  the  water." 

"You  have  seen  a  lot  of  foxes'    ways, 
Tom,"  said  Howard,  seeing  that  Madame 
to 


"/  have  seen  ladies'  boots  much   muddier." 


water,  and  that  puts  them  out  and  gives 
him  time." 

"  Is  it  the  water  that  makes  the  fox 
black  ? "  asked  Howard. 

"  Partly.  As  I  was  saying,  when  the 
whole  pack  is  on,  they  run  jealous,  and 
don't  stop  a  minute  for  water  or  any- 
thing, but  fling  forward,  and  then  the  fox 


understand    his     dialect     and    sporting 
talk. 

"  .'\y  !  that  I  have.  There's  the  horn 
at  the  top  end  of  the  cover.  He  won't 
be  long  now.  Here  come  they  two 
hounds.  Back  there!  Back  !"  he  rated, 
cracking  his  whip  so  as  to  make  the 
chestnut  jump  again.    "To  him!  then, 
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to  him  !  Don*t  you  hear  the  hom  ?  '*  he 
cried,  as  he  mad«  a  pretence  to  cut  at 
Merrylass,  as  with  stem  down  she  slipped 
back  into  the  wood. 

"  I've  been  whip  to  this  pack  fourteen 
years,  and  you  was  asking  about  foxes. 
I  know  whiit  happened  with  this  fox  the 
same  as  if  I  seed  him.  He  travelled  down 
the  brook  till  he  came  to  a  likely  place 
to  come  out.  Then  he  ran  out  some 
twenty  yards.  Perhaps  a  bird  got  up,  or 
something  frightened  him,  or  his  own 
fancy — then  he  stopped  and  listened,  and 
ran  back  on  his  own  line,  and  then  in 
and  down  the  brook  again.  People 
think  foxes  do  this  out  of  cunning  like, 
to  baulk  the  hounds,  but  he  only  wanted 
a  drop  more  water.  Now  this  old  Merry- 
lass  came  as  a  puppy  from  the  Berkeley, 
and  she  hunts  like  a  harrier,  and  stuck  to 
his  line  every  foot  backard  and  forrard. 
I  believe  if  she  had  time,  she'd  hunt  a  fox 
if  it  was  to  Cornwall,  but  they  line  hun- 
ters lose  such  a  lot  of  time.  I  wonder 
where  Mr.  Heaton  is  ?  I  haven't  heard 
the  horn  for  a  good  bit." 

**  He  is  coming  round  the  top  of  the 
wood  and  down  the  road,  most  likely," 
said  Howard.  **  I  expect  Bill  has  been 
to  him.  He  knows  the  fox  broke  here." 
"  Very  like,  if  Bill's  about.  There  go 
them  two  hounds  up  the  road.  They'll 
meet  him." 

**  Here  he  comes,"  exclaimed  Howard, 
as  the  master,  with  the  pack  at  his  heels, 
came  trotting  down  the  road.  "  When 
they  get  to  the  gap  we  made  in  the  fence, 
rU  scream  them  over,  Tom.  You  keep 
the  hounds  out  of  the  wood,  or  they  will 
run  heel  to  a  moral." 

Howard  did  so,  and  the  pack  came  to 
his  holla  in  a  mass.  The  master  followed 
them,  his  horse  sliding  down  the  side  of 
the  road  bank  Bill  had  called  steep,  on 
all  four  feet.  As  the  hounds  c^me  over, 
they  caught  the  scent  about  forty  yards 
below  the  exact  spot  where  the  fox  had 
crossed.  The  scent  had  moved  with  the 
wind.  Bursting  into  a  loud  cry,  they  flew 
away  to  the  westward  with  heads  up, 
threatening  to  run  away  from  the 
horses. 

The  country  now  before  the  riders  was 
different  from  the  light  land  over  which 
they  had  ridden  before.     It  was  all  grass, 


but  heavily  fenced  in  for  cattle.     Howard 
had  told  Claire  to  expect  this. 

For  a  few  fields  the  fences  were  not 
very  large,  but  the  fields  themselves  were, 
and  the  pace  was  very  fast.    There  was 
no  time  to  open  gates.     After  some  ten 
minutes'  hard  going,  they  found  many  of 
the  field  in  front  of  them.    These  riders 
had  gone   down  the   Basingstoke  road, 
instead  of  crossing  the  brook  with  the 
master.     As  sometimes  happens  in  fox- 
hunting, the  road  had  made  a  short  cut, 
and  Howard  was  confessedly  pleased  to 
see  gaps  made,  and  rails  broken  in  every 
direction.     But  this  clearance  was  not  to 
last.     Some   awkward   double  rails    re- 
duced the  number   of  riders    to  six   or 
seven.     Howard  knew  the  country  well, 
and  by  keeping  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
line,  he  saw  that  the  master  was  first, 
and   close   to  him  a  farmer's  son  on  a 
young  horse.     Then  a  whip  and  Madame 
Carnot   and    two  other  red-coats.     The 
fox  had  run  up  a  lane,  which  checked  the 
hounds  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  they 
were  soon  on  the  line  again  and  turned 
into  a   long   meadow.     The  pack  were 
hardly   speaking,    but  were    going   very 
fast.     They  ran  under  the  fence  along  the 
whole   length    of    the  field,  and  at   the 
corner  went  through  what  Howard  knew 
to  be  a  cross-stile — that  is,  a  stile  which 
serves  for  four  fields  at  the  corner.     The 
farmer  knew  whore  he  was,  and  turning 
to  the  left  went  through  the  stiff  thorns 
that   grew  in  the  stiff  meadow   land,  as 
best  he  could.     The  master,  pulling  up, 
followed  him,  but  Madame  Carnot  rode 
straight  for  the  stile  in  the  corner,  mean- 
ing to  take  it  corner-ways.     The  whip 
rode  after  her.     Howard's  heart  sank  for 
a   moment.      He    knew    there    was   no 
smashing    top   rails   there.     The   whole 
structure  was  as  strong  as  oak  beams  and 
iron  could  make  it,  and  the  horse  that 
failed  to  clear  it  would   give  its  rider  a 
terrible  fall.     He  could  see  the  dirt  fly 
behind  his  old  horse,  as  the  animal,  with- 
out rushing,  took  a  run  at  the  stile,  and 
he  breathed  again  as  he  saw  horse  and 
rider  alight  in  the  next  field  and  continue 
galloping  away.     The  whip  went  after, 
and  fortunately  got  over  with  only  a  bad 
rap  on  his  horse's  hind  leg. 

Grey    Howard,    whose      vkvox^xvV    nj^-s.^ 
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completely  done  up,  had  watched  this 
riding  from  a  field  a  little  above  the 
meadow,  and  was  thinking  of  where  he 
could  find  a  line  of  gates  to  join  the 
hounds,  when  a  cheery  voice  came  from 
the  stout  rider  of  a  cob  that  was  canter- 
ing along  a  path  behind  him. 

"  Sarvice  !  Mr.  'Oward !  " 

"  It's  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Bush  ?  How  are 
we  to  get  to  them  ?  '* 

**  You  come  along,  sir,  after  me.  I  know 
my  way.'* 

Mr.  Bush  was  a  London  horse  dealer, 
who  rented  a  large  farm  near  Basingstoke, 
and  was  often  to  be  seen  out  with  the 
M.M.  Turning  in  his  saddle  as  they  can- 
tered along,  he  addressed  Grey  Howard. 

"  That  brown  'oss  of  yours  is  a  clipper ! 
'Ee  is,  and  no  mistake.  You  was  too  low 
down  to  see  it  all,  but  just  the  other  side 
of  that  stile,  a  few  yards  off,  there  is  a 
brook.  Lord  'a  mercy!  if  she  had  not 
cleared  the  stile !  That  Tom  Ayres  had 
no  business  to  put  the  hunt  'osses  at  sich 
places." 

'*It's  all  in  your  line,  Mr.  Bush,"  said 
Mr.  Howard.  **  I  heard  his  horse  rap  the 
stile  well ;  he*ll  have  a  leg  to-morrow." 

"  You  did  !  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed 
the  dealer  angrily. 

"  Well,  they  will  want  another  if  his 
horse  goes  into  hospital.  How  will  that 
hurt  you  ?  "  asked  Howard. 

"  Hurt  me !  I  mounts  the  whips  on 
contract.  I  thought  you  was  on  the  com- 
mittee ? " 

*'  So  I  am,  but  I  do  not  attend.  I  should 
have  given  you  credit  for  being  sharper 
than  to  find  whips*  horses.'* 

**  Well,  it  can*t  be  helped.  I  was  telling 
you  the  brook  is  just  the  other  side  of  that 
stile  and  there  is  no  room  to  take  it  unless 
you  are  ready  to  have  a  run,  so  when  they 
got  over  I  think  the  lady  tried  to  pull  up, 
but  the  old  oss,  if  he  didn't  turn  to  the 
right  and  go  round  like  a  circus  *oss  and 
go  at  the  brook  forty  miles  an  hour,  and 
'ee  cleared  it  like  a  beauty.  The  brook  is 
not  that  very  wide,  but  the  *oss  was  that 
in  'and.  Will  you  sell  him,  Mr.  Howard  ?  ** 

Grey  Howard  was  peering  through  the 
thorns  that  enclosed  the  lanes  they  were 
cantering  up,  to  see  if  the  hounds  were  in 
view,  and  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not 
irant  to  hear. 


"  Will  three  hundred  pounds  tempt 
you  ?  "  asked  the  dealer. 

"  What !  sell  the  horse  ? "  cried  Howard. 
"  No,  oh  no." 

On  turning  through  a  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  the  hounds  showed  away  on  the 
right,  about  a  field  off,  casting  off  them- 
selves without  a  note  and  with  that 
eagerness  which  ■  fox  -  hounds  display 
when  their  fox  is  sinking.  They  hit  the 
line  at  the  bottom,  and,  with  hardly  a 
cry,  dashed  into  a  small  wood  at  the 
end  of  the  field. 

Madame  Camot  had  stopped  when  the 
hounds  turned,  and  was  anxiously  looking 
round  for  Howard,  as  he  rode  up  to  her. 

**  The  fox  is  done  for,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
am  not  sorry,  for  I  cannot  press  this  little 
horse  any  further.  There  goes  !  "  he  cried, 
as  the  whoop  of  the  whip  came  from  a 
little  stream  below  them. 

"Does  that  mean  the  fox  is  dead?" 
she  asked. 

"  Yes.  They  will  bring  him  out  into 
the  field,  for  the  hounds  to  eat." 

"  I  would  rather  not  see  it,"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  turned  to  ride  away. 
Howard  rode  beside  her,  and  said  : 

"  We  must  get  homeward  now ;  it  is 
half- past  two,  and  we  are  twelve  miles 
from  Barledge." 

They  turned  to  wish  the  master  "  good- 
bye," when  he  appeared  with  the  fox's 
brush  in  hand,  and  wanted  to  tie  it  to  the 
bridle  of  Claire's  horse. 

"  I  never  saw  that  stile  jumped  before," 
he  began ;  but  Howard,  seeing  that 
Madame  Camot  did  not  wish  it,  stopped 
him. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  lady.  Squire,"  he 
said ;  **  but  my  old  horse  cannot  bear 
that  kind  of  thing.  He  will  snort  his 
bridle  off.     Please  give  it  to  me  to  carry." 

And  he  put  the  brush  in  his  pocket. 

.As  they  turned  away,  Howard  saw  Bill. 

*'  I  have  a  job  for  you,  Bill,"  he  said. 
*'  Put  this  brush  on  a  stick,  and  when  it 
is  quite  dry  and  sweet,  take  it  to  Barledge 
Hall.  Now,  run  on,  and  have  some  oat- 
meal and  chilled  water  ready  at  the 
Forester's  Arms.  It's  just  below  in  the 
road." 

'*  Has  that  man  run  all  the  way  ? " 
asked  Claire. 

**  Yes,  and  he  would  have  run  twice  as 
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far.  There  generally  is  some  fellow  like 
that  with  every  pack.  They  will  not 
work,  but  they  will  run.  I  daresay  he 
made  a  sovereign  to-day  opening  gates." 

"  A  Frenchman  would  not  run  like  that 
for  sport,"  said  Claire. 

"No,"  ejaculated  Howard  laughing, 
"but  the  English  people  take  to  sport 
and  gambling,  as  if  it  were  necessary  for 
them." 

When  they  got  down  to  the  high  road, 
they  found  quite  a  little  crowd  of  farmers 
and  others,  amongst  them,  the  horse- 
dealer  Bush,  and  a  farmer  called  Eggar, 
the  owner  of  the  young  bay  horse  which 
had  been  so  forward  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  run.  The  horse  itself  was  stripped  of 
its  saddle,  and  young  Eggar,  the  farmer's 
son,  who  had  ridden  him,  was  holding 
the  bridle. 

"Good-day,  Eggar,*'  said  Howard  to 
the  farmer;  "some  of  them  made  fire- 
wood of  the  rails  on  your  farm  to-day,  as 
we  came  down  the  valley." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Mr.  'Oward,"  broke 
in  the  horse-dealer,  in  a  voice  he  would 
use  in  a  fair  ;  "  it's  good  for  trade  !  Far- 
mer and  I  cannot  agree  on  the  price  of 
the  colt,  and  we'll  leave  it  to  you." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  value  your  horses. 
Go  to  the  Forester's  Arms,  and  settle  it." 

"  We  shall  never  agree,"  echoed  the 
dealer.  "  I  tell  him,  you  will  never  under- 
valee  a  farmer's  'oss.  'Ee  ought  to  know 
that.  Stop  half  a  minuto,  sir.  You'll 
make  it  right  for  us." 

"  I'll  put  a  price  on  the  colt,  provided 
you  both  agree  to  look  on  it  only  as  an 
opinion." 

"  I'll  agree,"  shouted  the  dealer. 

"  Will  you  have  a  price,  Eggar  ? " 
asked  Howard. 

"  I  don't  mind,"  replied  the  farmer,  but 
not  quite  willingly. 

"Well,  take  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  give  two  back." 

"  There  !  "  shouted  the  farmer  in  his 
turn.  "He  wouldn't  rise  on  a  hundred, 
and  I  wanted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  dealer,  "  you've 
got  your  price.     Here  goes.     Now  !  " 

And  with  a  quick  step  and  with  his 
right  hand  open,  raised  above  his  head, 
he  approached  the  farmer  in  what  looked 


a  menacing  action.  Claire,  thinking  that 
he  was  going  to  strike  the  latter,  cried  out 
with  an  exclamation  of  fear. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  hurriedly  said 
Howard.  "You  will  perhaps  see  an 
English  custom." 

"  Now !  "  shouted  the  horse-dealer,  as 
he  got  close  to  the  farmer,  "  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  five  back." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Eggar,  "  I'll  give  three 
back." 

"  Done,"  cried  the  stout  man,  and  they 
struck  one  another's  palms  with  a  loud 
slap. 

"  That  is  striking  a  bargain,"  laughed 
Howard.  "  The  man  that  would  break 
that  in  Hants  had  better  not  show  him- 
self on  any  market-day  ;  but  we  must  be 
moving." 

And  turning  to  the  men,  he  wished 
them  good-day. 

"  You  two  go  and  settle  it  at  once  at 
the  Public.  Mr.  Bush  is  sure  to  have  a 
blank  cheque  in  his  pocket,  Eggar.  Get 
the  thing  done  and  let  your  lad  ride  the 
horse  to  his  place  to-night." 

"  I've  got  more  than  one  blank  cheque 
in  my  pocket,  sir,"  cried  the  dealer  in  his 
loud  voice,  and  coming  up  close  to  Grey 
Howard,  he  added  in  a  stage  whisper, 
"  Will  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  do 
it?" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Bush.  The  horse  is 
not  for  sale.  If  you  want  a  bullock,  or 
a  sheep,  or  a  pound  of  butter,"  laughed 
Howard,  "I'll  haggle  with  you  fast 
enough,  but  my  riding  horses  are  like  my 
lands.     They  are  not  for  sale." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  difference,  I  grant  it, 
there  is  a  difference,"  said  the  keen  and 
sharp  Londoner,  and  with  a  "  Wish  you 
good  luck,  sir,"  he  touched  his  hat  and 
turned  away. 

As  soon  as  they  got  to  the  wayside  inn 
the  horses  had  their  gruel,  and  their  girths 
let  out  three  or  four  holes,  and  Howard, 
calling  for  a  tumbler,  poured  some  cold 
tea  out  of  a  silver  horn  that  he  carried 
at  his  saddle-bow,  and  handed  it  to  his 
companion,  advising  her  to  drink  all  the 
contents. 

"  I  could  not  have  thought  cold  tea 
would  be  so  nice,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  was 
very  thirsty  and  it  has  quite  revived  me. 
Is  that  all  vou  ever  take  !  " 
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**  It  is  the  best  thing  until  you  get  home, 
but  we  must  be  trotting  slowly.  Have 
you  understood  what  the  people  have 
been  saying  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  it  has  amused  me 
immensely.  I  like  English  novels  very 
much,  and  I  have  read  all  Whyte  Mel- 
ville's and  Hawley  Smart's,  so  that  it  was 
not  quite  new  to  me.  I  have  had  much 
time  for  reading  of  late  years." 

And  she  chatted  away,  telling  him  of 
the  books  she  had  read,  and  of  her  life  in 
Paris,  and  of  the  picture  galleries,  talking 
most  agreeably,  as  a  Frenchwoman  can, 
until  they  arrived  at  Barledge  Hall. 

The  butler  opened  the  hall- door  as 
Howard  helped  his  companion  to  dis- 
mount, and  Mrs.  Hill  appeared. 

**  You  are  good.  Squire,  to  bring  her 
home  safe.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  I 
was  anxious.    You  will  have  some  tea  ?  " 

"Thank  vou.  I  will  come  in  for  a 
minute  as  soon  as  I  have  looked  after  my 
horse.  Please  to  take  him  home  at  once," 
he  said  to  a  groom,  "and  say  that  I  will 
be  down  in  half  an  hour." 

Madame  Carnot  and  her  host  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  latter  had 
time  to  say  before  Howard  appeared — 

"  Fancy,  Claire,  your  riding  his  horse." 

"  This  has  been  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life,"  she  responded,  and  colouring 
slightly  she  added,  "  The  horse  was  per- 
fection. I  never  knew  before  what  it  was 
fully  to  enjoy  a  ride." 
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III. 

R.  HILL  came  back  from  London,  on 
the  Saturday  he  left  the  Meet,  in 
great  spirits.  The  Stock  Exchange 
had  been  kind  to  him,  and  he  announced 
at  dinner,  to  his  wife,  that  he  wished  that 
dinner  party  to  come  off  that  he  had  been 
talking  of  for  some  time. 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  Grey  Howard," 
he  said,  "  if  I  knew  how  to,  but  his  *  No'  is 
so  very  decided.  He  has  always  refused 
us  during  the  last  few  years." 

"  He  will  not  come,  if  he  is  to  be  the 
6rst  man,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hill,  "  but  you 
talked  of  having  Sir  John  Kenway.  If  he 
comes,  Mr.  Howard  would  not  be  so." 

"  He  was  very  courteous  and  gentle  to 
me  all  day,"  said  Claire  Carnot. 

"  He  is  that  to  everv  woman.     I  will 


tell  you  what  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  turning 
to  his  wife.  "  He  will  be  sure  to  call  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday.     Ask  him  then." 

**  Monday  is  Sessions  day.  If  he;  comes 
on  Tuesday  I  will  ask  him." 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Madame  Carnot 
was  dressed  with  the  care  Frenchwomen 
invariably  use,  but,  to  Mrs.  Hill's  eye, 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  A  superb 
robe  of  velvet,  suitable  to  her  dark  hair 
and  ivory  skin,  draped  her  tall  and  slight 
figure,  and  priceless  lace  here  and  there 
relieved  any  heaviness  the  rich  velvet 
might  otherwise  have  shown. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  chimed 
four  as  the  butler  brought  in  the  tea-tray, 
and  Mrs.  Hill,  divining  that  the  taste 
shown  in  her  guest's  dress  was  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  visitor,  remarked — 

"  If  Mr.  Howard  is  coming  to-day  he 
will  be  here  soon,"  and  at  that  instant 
the  house  bell  rang. 

The  lamps  had  been  lighted,  and  were 
shaded,  so  that,  asi  Grey  Howard  came  in, 
his  face  could  not  be  plainly  seen,  or  the 
start  of  admiration  when  he  saw  Claire 
Carnot  would  not  have  escaped  observa- 
tion. 

Hardly  were  Mrs.  Hill  and  her  guests 
seated  when  the  sound  of  the  door  bell 
again  sounded  through  the  house. 

The  butler  appeared,  followed  by  Lady 
Halstead  and  her  sister.  Lady  Adela 
Pinner. 

After  some  general  conversation,  the 
former  turned  to  Mr.  Howard,  saying— 

"  So  you  had  two  good  gallops  on 
Saturday,  I  hear,  Farmer.  Colonel  Lucas 
staked  his  hofse  early  in  the  day,  and  was 
wondering  if  you  found  the  lady  he  and 
you  were  in  charge  of." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  the  horse," 
replied  Howard,  and  he  went  off  with 
narratives  of  how  horses  will  get  staked 
sometimes. 

The  visit  did  not  last  long.  In  winter 
the  days  are  very  short,  and  houses  in 
the  country  are  far  distant  from  one 
another. 

As  Howard  escorted  the  ladies  to  their 
carriages  Mrs.  Hill  heard  Lady  Halstead 
say— 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  four- 
o'clock- tea  man.  Farmer.  I  called  here 
because  I  ought  to  have  done  so  before, 
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and  to  find  out  why  you  changed  horses 
on  Saturday." 

"  I  know  you  came  for  the  last  reason," 
he  remarked. 

"  I  know  why  now  I  "  she  ejaculated, 
giving  him  a  laughing  "  good-bye." 

"What  brought  her  here  to-day, 
Squire  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hill,  when  he  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room. 

"Civility  and  curiosity.  Two  words 
beginning  with  the  same  letter.  Put 
which  you  like  first." 

Before  he  left.  Grey  Howard  accepted 
the  invitation  to  dine^at  Barledge  Hall  in 
the  following  week. 

The  dinner-party  consisted  of  twelve 
guests,  and  Sir  John  Ken  way  took  Mrs. 
Hill  in  to  dinner.  Howard,  being  the 
senior  magistrate  present,  followed  with 
some  other  lady,  and  was  glad  to  And 
Claire  Camot  on  the  other  side  of  him, 
but  he  was  a  little  astonished  to  see  that 
she  was  a  blaze  of  jewels.  Her  long 
slender  fingers  literally  gleamed  with 
gems,  far  too  much  so  to  be  in  accordance 
with  good  taste.  He  fancied  Mrs.  Hill 
looked  at  her  friend  as  if  she  too  thought 
there  was  too  much  display.  Before 
dinner  was  over,  he  managed  to  say  to 
Claire  in  French,  **  I  want  to  see  you  for 
one  moment  on  a  matter  of  business," 
and  when  the  gentlemen  came  into  the 
long  drawing-room,  she  was  sitting  at  a 
distance  from  the  light  and  alone.  He 
joined  her,  and  began  by  saying — 

"  When  we  were  riding  home  the  other 
day,  you  asked  me  how  to  conform  to 
English  ways,  and  to  tell  you  of  things 
you  would  not  know.  Do  you  know  that 
it  is  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  have  a 
quantity  of  valuable  jewels  in  a  lonely 
English  house  like  this  ?  " 

"  But  why  ?  "  she  cried,  startled.  **  1 
thought  everything  was  safe  in  England." 

"  Oh  no,"  he  replied ;  "  it  is  not  wise 
or  safe." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  do  tell  me.  I  put 
them  on  that  you  might "  —  and  she 
stopped. 

"  Have  you  any  others  besides  those  on 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes;  but  not  many.  When  I  left 
America  I  got  my  jewels  from  the  bank 
they  were  in,  and  I  have  never  worn  them. 
I  never  cared  to  do  so." 


"  Do  you  think  any  of  the  servants  here 
knew  that  you  had  them  before  to-night  ? " 
asked  Howard. 

"  My  maid  tells  me  that  the  footman  is 
always  asking  her  what  is  in  a  black  box 
I  have.  That  is  where  1  keep  them.  My 
maid  is  a  quadroon.  She  was  with  my 
mother,  and  I  have  every  confidence  in 
her.  I  have  no  fear.  Have  I  distressed 
you  ? " 

"Speak  in  French,"  he  said.  "The 
man  is  coming  round  with  cofiFee." 

In  the  end  he  advised  her  to  take  the 
box  of  jewellery  by  train  the  very  next  day 
to  London,  saying  that  he  would  go  with 
her  and  show  her  where  they  could  be 
safely  deposited.  She  slipped  out  of  the 
room  presently,  but  soon  returned,  and 
Howard  noticed  that  she  had  removed 
some  of  the  jewels. 

The  next  day  she  asked  Mrs.  Hill  to 
take  her  to  Dereham  station.  Grey 
Howard  was  there  ;  and,  taking  with  them 
the  box,  they  went  to  a  firm  of  bankers. 
On  the  way  he  explained  to  Claire  that 
the  police  had  informed  him  that  a  strange 
man  had  been  seen  two  or  three  times  at 
the  village  inn  at  Barledge,  talking  to  the 
footman  at  the  Hall. 

*'  It  may  be  nothing,*'  he  said.  "  They 
are  country  police.  We  have  no  detec- 
tives, but  the  population  is  so  small  that 
if  a  strange  man  is  seen  about  more  than 
once  he  is  marked.  That  footman  could 
not  keep  his  eyes  from  your  hands  at 
dinner." 

Hunt  and  Roches  valued  the  gems  at 
many  thousand  pounds.  The  setting  was 
very  old  and  unique,  and  the  stones  were 
rare  and  of  great  value. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  that  they  are  valuable," 
remarked  Madame,  and  arranged  that  they 
should  be  catalogued  before  she  called 
again. 

"  You  have  kept  some  out,  I  hope," 
said  Howard  to  her  as  they  walked  from 
the  shop  to  Pall  Mall. 

"  Oh  yes  !  we  are  going  to  dine  at  the 
Earl  of  Halstead's  next  week.  Are  you  ?  " 
she  asked  quite  simply.  He  had  been 
invited,  but  did  not  intend  to  go.  He  was 
almost  afraid  to  look  at  her,  for  he  was 
conscious  of  the  deep  joy  her  presence 
gave  him.  He  realised  that  the  owner  of 
such    valuable   gems  must  be   wealthy. 
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His  own  estate  was  large  but  poor,  and 
the  mortgages  his'father  had  placed  on  it 
still  remained.  He  could  not  improve  a 
poor  estate  and  pay  ofiF  the  mortgage,  and 
as  yet  he  did  not  find  money  laid  out  on 
land  return. 

**  Are  you  ?  '*  she  repeated. 

"  I  am  too  poor  a  man  to  go  to  the 
houses  of  the  great  to  dine  often.  I  have 
only  money  enough  for  a  bachelor.** 

"  Do  go,*'  she  said,  not  noticing  what 
he  had  said  as  they  walked  on. 

"  You  will  go  ?  **  she  continued  artlessly 
as  a  child ;  and  envying  her  simplicity, 
he  replied — 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  pleased.** 

They  looked  into  a  print-shop  at  the 
bottom  of  Waterloo  Place,  and  she  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  do  in  London. 

"Nothing,  except  to  see  you  safe  to 
Waterloo.** 

"  And  home  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  and  home,  if  you  like,'*  he  replied, 
laughing.  He  saw  the  colour  suffuse  her 
throat  as  she  kept  her  face  away  from  his 
gaze. 

**  Can  we  not  walk  part  of  the  way  to 
the  station  through  the  Parks  ?  **  she  said. 

And  they  went  from  Waterloo  Place  by 
the  back  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

"  How  beautifully  clean  they  keep  this,** 
remarked  Claire  when  they  were  walking 
across  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade. 

"  Mud  would  not  suit  those  dainty 
boots,**  he  observed,  laughing  and  looking 
at  her  feet. 

"  How  I  could  ever  have  made  that 
mistake  after  seeing  your  face,"  she  cried, 
"  I  cannot  understand.  Will  you  do  me 
a  great  kindness  ?  ** 

"  What  is  it  ?  **  he  said. 

"  If  you  have  that  shilling,  please  to 
give  it  back  to  me.  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  that  you  may  have  kept  it." 

He  said  nothing,  but  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  showed  her  the  shilling,  with 
a  hole  bored  in  it  and  attached  to  the 
ring  of  the  watch-chain. 

Before  they  passed  under  the  archway, 
where  the  tall  life-guardsmen  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  watch  and  ward.  Grey 
Howard  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be 
carried  away  by  emotion,  but  restrained 
himself,  only  saying — 

"  One  day  I  will  break  that  shilling  in 


two  pieces,  and  ask  you  to  keep  one 
piece.** 

She  was  silent.  Indeed,  she  was  not 
quite  sure  what  he  meant,  but  shrewdly 
suspected,  and  in  the  evening  asked  Mrs. 
Hill  the  meaning  of  breaking  a  silver 
coin  between  two  friends. 

"  I  believe,*'  said  her  host,  "  that  is  how 
the  common  people  witness  their  engage- 
ments to  marry.  Half  a  sixpence  is 
looked  upon  as  a  gage  d' amour,*' 

9|e  *  4e  4e 

On  the  second  day  after  that  on  which 
Madame  Carnot  had  taken  her  jewels  to 
London,  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a 
tall  thin  man  with  a  peculiar  cast  in  his 
eye,  were  sitting  in  a  parlour  of  a  public- 
house  near  the  Devil's  Jump  on  Frensham 
Common.  The  view  from  the  window 
of  their  room  commanded  a  long  distance 
on  roads  in  three  directions. 

"  Jones  is  gone  over  with  the  trap  to 
the  other  side  of  the  common  to  try  and 
see  that  footman,"  remarked  the  shorter 
of  the  two  men.  The  speaker  was  an 
active-looking,  small,  wiry  man,  with 
anything  but  a  bad  expression  of  face. 

"  It*s  not  a  bad  place  this  to  look  out," 
he  continued,  **but  it's  mortal  dull. 
There  hasn't  been  a  soul  along  the  road 
for  two  hours." 

"  Have  you  thought  about  that  money 
job  ?  **  asked  the  tall  man. 

**That  won't  do,"  replied  the  other 
without  hesitation. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  rejoined  his  longer  com- 
panion. "There's  no  mistake.  The 
money's  there." 

"  Well,  it  won't  do.  I  had  that  Forster 
here  last  night.  It  didn't  take  much  beer 
to  make  him  talk.  The  money's  there, 
sure  enough,  but  it*s  kept  in  a  safe  built 
into  the  wall,  and  the  governor  always 
carries  the  key  in  his  pocket.  It*s  there, 
I  know ;  here's  the  old  woman's  receipt 
to  the  club  for  it  in  French.  That's  your 
lingo,  you  can  read  it." 

"It's  dated  last  week :  a  hundred  and 
three  pounds  in  gold,  and  eight  shillings 
in  silver,'*  read  the  tall  man. 

"  That's  in  the  safe,  and  there  it  will 
bide,"  replied  the  other.  "  That  Forster 
says  there  are  two  workmen  and  a  carter 
in  the  cottage  close  by.  On  the  least 
noise  they'd  be   in   the   house.     It's    no 
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good  ;  we'll  leave  that  alone.  There's 
the  Jug  behind  that  sort  of  job." 

*'  There's  a  way  of  stopping  all  noises," 
said  the  other. 

The  little  man  turned  round  sharply, 
and  looked  at  his  companion. 

"  You  said  you  was  English,  but  I  don't 
believe  it,  or  you'd  know  you  might  take 
stones  or  crack  any  number  of  cribs,  and 
the  people  would  only  laugh  at  the  rich 
losing  their  blunt,  but  if  you  come  to 
stopping  noises — that  means  murder.  If 
you  was  English,  you'd  know  for  that 
they'd  hunt  you  like  a  rat." 

*'  Who  said  anything  about  murder  !  " 
remarked  the  tall  man, 

"  You  didn't,  but  you  meant  it,"  replied 
the  other  scornfully.  "  What's  keeping 
Jones  ?  "  he  continued,  standing  up  so  as 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  road.  "  You 
said  the  stones  were  there  all  right  ? " 

"  'I'hey're  there,  in  a  black  box.  I've 
seen  a  list  of  them,  and  here's  the  receipt 
for  their  insurance  at  a  bank  in  America 
for  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  footman 
said  he  would  leave  the  box  they're  in  in 
the  passage  to-morrow  night.  You've 
got  a  plan  of  the  house  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  believe  in  no  footman.  Why 
didn't  you  get  ovtr  the  maids  ? " 

"  There  is  no  maid  ;  anyways  the  lady's 
servant  is  fifty,  if  she  is  a  day." 

*'  Well,"  rejoined  the  little  man,*' she'd 
be  tlie  bigger  fool.  1  wish  she  spoke 
English,  I'd  have  got  round  her.  They're 
as  easy  again  to  gammon  at  fifty  to  what 
they  are  at  twenty-iive.  Here  comes  the 
trap;  who  have  he  got  with  him?  It's 
that  Bowden,  the  quacking  duck." 

'J  he  trap  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the 
inn  and  the  driver  and  his  companion 
descended.  The  former  was  a  thick-set 
man,  short,  with  a  bull  neck  and  red  face. 
They  came  into  the  parlour  and  he  shut 
the  door. 

*'  1  he  stones  is  gone,"  he  said,  in  a 
hollow  whisper. 

"  Gone  ?  "  said  the  little  man  who  had 
been  watching  the  road.  "  Where" — 
and  he  uttered  an  oath — *'  be  they  gone 
to?" 

"  She  took  'em  to  London,  yesterday  or 
the  dav  afore.  That  beak  went  with  her. 
They're  tight  enough  now." 

They  all  looked  at  one  another  in  angry 


astonishment.  "  Who  told  vou  ?  "  asked 
the  little  man. 

"This  Bowden.  He's  lost  his  senses, 
and  his  English  too,  from  funk,  bah !  " 

The  tall  thin  man,  addressing  the  infor- 
mant as  Baudin,  in  French,  asked  for  an 
explanation,  and  was  told  that  all  the 
footman  knew  was  that,  without  a  w^ord 
of  notice,  madame  had  taken  the  black 
box  of  jewels  to  London. 

"  There's  something  wrong,"  said  Jones. 
"  One  of  you  two,"  addressing  the  two 
who  had  conversed  in  French,  *'  have  been 
coming  down  by  train  from  Waterloo, 
and  have  been  twigged.  That  station's  as 
full  of  tecs  as  it  is  of  railway  carriages. 
All  along  of  they  blooming  races.  They're 
alius  looking  out.  I'm  blamed  if  a  man 
walks  across  the  platform  but  tliey're  after 
him.  We'll  be  off.  If  I  thought  any- 
one had  peached  I'd  break  his  neck,  I 
would." 

"  Shut  up,"  cried  the  little  man  ;  **  I'll 
drop  you  at  Aldersliot.  and  get  to  W^oking 
and  put  up  there  a  bit.  I'll  do  the  rest 
of  the  journey  to-night.  1  hey  bobbies 
can  stop  me  and  search  if  the}'  like.  You 
keep  away  from  they  blooming  stations, 
Cover  ;  half  the  porters  is  detectives." 

**  I  can  manage,"  said  the  tall  man  ad- 
dressed as  Cover,  and  as  the  other  two 
drove  rapidly  away  he  said  to  himself, 
looking  after  them,  "You're  mighty  sharp, 
but  if  I  was  not  sharper  it  would  be  a  bad 
job  for  me." 

"Get  you  back  to  Dereham,  Baudin," 
he  said  to  the  other  in  English  ;  "  you  can 
speak  English  well  enough  if  you're  not 
afraid.  I'll  see  you  to-niglit,  and  we'll 
try  some  other  plan." 

5fC  3^  5|C  ^ 

The  dinner  at  the  castle  was  one  of 
those  heavy  county  affairs  which  great 
county  magnates  give  from  time  to  time 
from  various  motives,  partly  to  keep  up 
their  influence,  partly  from  good  nature, 
and  partly  because  their  fathers  did  so 
before  them.  The  proportion  of  ladies  to 
gentlemen  was  not  as  usual.  There  was 
a  strong  shooting  party  at  the  castle,  and 
agents  and  solicitors  came  without  their 
wives,  so  that  the  male  element  prevailed. 
Claire  Carnot  found  herself  at  dinner 
between  Ladv  Halstead's  brother.  Lord 
Henry  Pinner,  and  a  banker  from  Basing- 
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stoke.  The  former  began  to  talk  to  her, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  a  French  lady, 
well  read  in  all  English  and  American 
subjects,  and  speaking  the  purest  English 
with  a  foreign  accent. 

"  No  ;  I  can  hardly  call  myself  an 
American/*  she  said.  "  Nor  am  I  French. 
I  claim  to  be  an  Englishwoman,  a  British 
subject." 

He  looked  surprised,  and  she  smiled 
and  went  on — 

"  I  was  born  in  America,  but  have  spent 
all  the  years  of  my  life  that  I  remember, 
except  a  few  sad  months,  in  France.  I 
liked  America  verv  well,  but  I  was  not 
happy  there,  and  I  think  in  French.  I 
have  applied  to  be  naturalised  as  a  British 
subject,  and  my  solicitors  tell  me  that 
there  will  be  no  dilTiculty,  only  I  must 
wait  for  some  time  for  it  to  be  settled. 
They  say  I  may  call  myself  an  English- 
woman." 

Lord  Henrv  looked  at  her  as  she  told 
him  this,  and  saw  a  pleased  expression  on 
the  profile  of  her  beautiful  face. 

"  You  are  enthusiastic  about  it,"  he 
said. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  is  that  I 
cannot  think  rapidly  in  English." 

"  People  say,"  he  remarked,  "  that  Grey 
Howard  thinks  in  French.  You  know 
him,  of  course?  " 

*'  He  is  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Hill's  with 
whom  I  am  staying,"  she  said  ;  "  but  he 
does  not  think  in  French." 

"How  do  you  know?"  he  in(iuired 
smilingly. 

"  His  accent  is  perfect,  but  he  often 
uses  English  idioms.  It  is  quite  different. 
Mr.  Howard  is  very  English.'* 

Dinner  ended  and  the  party  dispersed 
earlier  than  at  most  dinner-parties.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  carriages  had  all  gone. 
Two  or  three  ladies  remained  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  with  them  were  the 
Earl,  Lord  Henry,  Grey  Howard  and  one 
or  two  other  gentlemen. 

"  Mrs.  Hill's  friend  was  very  silent  for  a 
Frenchwoman,  Farmer.  Is  she  always 
so  ?  "  asked  Lady  Halstead,  and  without 
waiting  for  Howard  to  reply,  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  How  did  you  get  on  with  her  at 
dinner,  Henry? " 

"She  had  plenty  to  say  then,  and  no 


rubbish,"  replied  her  brother.  "  She  says 
she  is  an  Englishwoman,"  and  he  repeated 
what  Claire  had  told  him  at  dinner  of  the 
steps  she  had  taken  to  be  naturalised. 
Lady  Halstead  watched  the  marked 
interest  on  Grey  Howard's  face  as  her 
brother  was  narrating  all  Claire  had  said 
to  him. 

She  determined  to  try  him,  and  she 
plunged  into  it  at  once. 

"What  is  the  story.  Farmer,  about 
vour  cleaning  her  boots  and  the  ladv 
giving  you  a  shilling?  " 

The  Earl  and  her  brother  looked  at  the 
fire  with  covert  smiles.  Quite  undisturbed 
he  said — 

"You  appear  to  know  all  about  it." 

"  Not  for  certain.  Mrs.  Hill's  little  girl 
was  in  the  same  carriage  with  Lord 
Halstead  to-day,  going  to  London  with 
her  nurse,  to  a  dentist,  and  told  him  all 
she  knew,  but  it  was  mixed  up  with 
accounts  of  tea  and  bread  and  jam.  We 
want  to  know  the  facts." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  Howard. 
"  Madame  Carnot  was  directed  to  come 
down  one  of  the  paths  that  border  one  of 
my  farms,  next  Denis's  land,  and  got  her 
boots  more  than  dirty.  I  happened  to 
have  just  come  out  of  some  drains,  where 
I  was  teaching  the  men  to  lay  the  pipes 
properly,  and  I  was  plastered  with  mud. 
I  found  her  in  great  dismay  between  two 
clay-pits." 

"  I  know  the  place,"  cried  Heaton,  the 
master  of  the  M.M.  "  I  rode  down  there 
on.ce,*'  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
reserved  man  emphasised  the  word 
"  once  "  made  them  laugh. 

Cirey  Howard  continued  :  "  I  cleaned 
her  boots,  and  she  gave  me  a  shilling.  It 
was  the  most  natural  mistake  for  anyone 
to  make.  That's  the  coin,"  and  he 
pointed  to  his  watch-chain.  His  face 
was  imperturbable. 

The  M.PMI.  and  Grey  Howard  said 
"  Good-night  and  Good-bye."  They  had 
engagements  in  the  morning,  and  could 
not  wait  for  a  great  house  breakfast  at 
ten  o'clock  next  day  or  later.  The  family 
at  the  castle  were  the  only  persons  left  in 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Is  he  hit  ?'*  asked  Lady  Halstead. 

"  I  believe  so,"  remarked  her  sister. 

"  No  one  can  tell.     He  can  command 
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himself  so  perfectly,"  said  Lord  Halstead. 
"  I  asked  him  once  at  Sessions  how  he 
managed  it,  and  he  replied  he  supposed 
it  could  only  be  acquired  by  experiencing 
great  trouble.  Did  you  notice  what  he 
said,  Adela,  about  all  women  detesting 
mud?" 

"  I  heard  him.  He  is  a  good  fellow, 
but  I  shall  go  out  shooting  as  I  please, 
wet  or  dry.  I  believe  he  thinks  women 
should  be  kept  in  bandboxes,"  and  she 
walked  away. 

"  Could  you  get  anything  out  of  him 
about  the  seat  for  Hants  ?  "  inquired  the 
Earl  from  his  wife. 

"No,  except  that  he  does  not  much 
care.  If  the  farmers  run  a  man  of  their 
own,  I  think  he  would  support  him,  but 
he  did  say,  *  Landlords  and  tenants  must 
stick  together.'  He  looks  upon  a  20  per 
cent,  reduction  of  rents  as  a  farce." 

"What  reduction  does  he  want?" 
sharply  broke  in  Lord  Henry. 

"  He  did  not  say,  but  I  can  see  he  does 
not  believe  in  a  duty  upon  com.  My 
belief  is  that  he  is  so  full  of  troubles  on 
his  own  lands,  he  does  not  care  to  go  out 
of  the  way  to  look  into  other  people's 
All  I  could  get  out  of  him  was,  *  Let  us 
do  our  duty ;  you  are  doing  yours,  or 
what  you  think  is  yours.  Let  us  wait 
until  we  all  know  what  we  want.  Seasons 
may  improve,  and  the  land  cannot  run 
away.'  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  influence, 
he  has  such  a  winning  voice." 

"  I  was  just  saying  that  of  that  French- 
woman," said  Lord  Henry.  "There  is 
something  about  her  voice  wonderfully 
melodious  and  sweet." 

One  Thursday,  soon  after  thi^  dinner- 
party, Mrs.  Hill  told  her  children  at 
breakfast  that  if  they  were  going  to  the 
farm  for  butter  or  eggs  to  go  before  their 
one  o'clock  dinner,  as  the  days  were  short 
and  because  Grey  Howard  would  be  away 
at  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Dereham, 
and  she  would  rather  they  did  not  go  to 
the  farm  when  he  was  at  home.  Claire 
Carnot  made  up  her  mind  to  go  with  them. 
With  surprising  persistency  the  image  of 
Grey  Howard  was  always  with  her,  and 
a  tinge  of  colour  often  came  on  to  her 
face  as  she  found  hersetf  doing  something 
with  reference  to  him.  At  first  she  hesi- 
tated to  go  to  his  house,  but  curiosity,  an 


all-pervading  power  with  her  sex,  over- 
came any  sense  of  intrusion,  and  a  great 
wish  to  know  Grey  Howard's  French  ser- 
vant, and  to  ascertain  how  she  came  into 
his  service,  made  Claire  bold. 

The  children  were  delighted  to  have 
her  as  a  companion,  and  were  beginning 
to  introduce  her  to  Annette,  but  the 
shrewd  old  Frenchwoman  knew  at  once 
her  visitor's  nationality,  and  although 
inclined  to  be  resentful,  invited  them 
all  into  her  own  sitting-room,  Claire's 
genuine  grace  of  manner  and  wish  to  be 
pleasant  gradually  overcoming  the  old 
servant's  inclination  to  be  jealous,  and 
causing  her  to  be  more  courteous  than 
the  children  had  ever  known  her  to  be 
before. 

Claire  felt  that  she  was  nervous.  She 
wanted  to  conceal  from  the  keen  eye  of 
her  countrywoman  the  interest  she  felt  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  in  everj^thing  connected 
with  Grey  Howard.  She  intuitively  knew 
that  Annette  was  watching  her,  and  was 
guessing  that  something  beyond  a  liking 
for  children  had  brought  this  well-dressed 
and  singularly  beautiful  woman  to  Bar- 
ledge  Farm.  Nor  did  Claire's  announce- 
ment that  the  children  had  said  Mr. 
Howard  was  always  away  on  Thursday 
morning  mislead  the  old  servant,  and  she 
continued  her  furtive  scrutiny  until 
Madame  Carnot  got  up  from  her  chair  to 
look  at  the  only  picture  hanging  in  the 
housekeeper's  room.  It  was  a  full-length 
print  of  a  priest,  with  a  very  intelligent 
and  happy  face. 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  the  old  French- 
woman, quite  diverted  from  her  investi- 
gation by  the  apparent  curiosity  of  her 
visitor,  "  Behold  !  It  is  no  wonder  that 
you  look  at  it.  He  was  my  friend  and 
master  for  many  years.  When  he  died, 
Mr.  Howard  brought  me  here.  It  is  eight 
years  since.  He  was  a  saint,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  at  the  print  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  How  did  Mr.  Howard  know  him  ?  " 
asked  Claire. 

"  Surely,  he  was  Mr.  Howard's  tutor." 

"  From  when  ? " 

"I  cannot  say  from  when.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Howard  since  his  father  left 
him  with  this  sainted  Reverend,  almost 
thirty  years  ago — ^poor  child." 
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And  the  incident  prevented  the  shaq>- 
eyed  old  Frenchwoman  from  observing 
the  heightened  colour  of  the  young 
woman,  radiant  in  her  joy  at  learning 
something  new  about  the  man  whom  she 
was  finding  she  loved  beyond  everything 
else  in  the  world. 

The  nurse  had  got  the  butter  and  the 
eggs,  and  Claire,  with  the  children,  rose 
to  go.  Annette  had  been  drying  her  eyes, 
and  as  her  conversation  with  Claire  had 
been  in  French,  the  little  ones  could  only 
surmise  that  some  hidden  grief  had  welled 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  old  woman,  and 
they  wondered  and  sympathised,  as  llic 
very  young  alwavs  do  with  those  in 
trouble  and  sorrow. 


Before  leaving,  Claire  had  recovered 
from  any  confusion  Annette's  curiosity 
had  caused,  and  was,  to  all  appearance,  a 
woman  of  the  world  again. 

She  said,  laughingly,  to  the  old  house- 
keeper— 

"  How  do  you  manage  the  servants 
without  knowing  their  language  ? " 

"  They  are  good,  very  good  and  patient, 
hut  they  are  all  like  my  masterl  They 
never  change — these  English,  these — I 
think  the  good  get  better,  and  the  bad 
get  worse.  But  they  aye  wasteful !  Yes — 
all.  It  is  then  that  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  scold,"  cried  the  old  woman,  with  a 
humorous  smile,  as  she  came  to  the  gate, 
in  her  snow-white  cap,  to  show  them  out. 
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By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


THE  plot  of  "The  Waltz  Dream," 
produced  at  the  Hicks  Theatre, 
recalls  the  palmy  days  of  opera 
bouRe,  but  unfortunately  recalls  those 
gems  of  comic  opera  only  to  make  us 
wonder  why  their  special  charm  should 
only  be  suggested  rather  than  realised  in 
even  the  best  of  their  modern  successors. 
Mr.OwarStraus's  music  is  most  delightful, 
finished,  painstaking, musicianly.piquant, 
melodious ;  it  captivates  the  ear  and  satis- 
fies the  mind.  But  the  plot  of  the  play  is 
always  suggesting  that  we  are  on  the 
margin  of  something  brilliantly  effective 
and  yet  somehow  misses  it.  There  is  a 
comic  reigning  prince  with  a  comic 
minister  and  cousin.  The  prince  has  a 
daughter  but  no  son,  and  apparently  in 
despair  of  her  making  a  conquest  unaided, 
her  father,  intent  only  upon  an  ultimate 
heir  to  his  throne,  betrothes  his  unlucky 
daughter  to  a  lieutenant  in  an  Austrian 
regiment  of  hussars.  .'\s  the  betrothed 
couple  have  never  met  till  their  wedding 
day  there  is  no  love  lost,  or  found,  between 
them.  So  much  we  learn  in  the  first  act, 
which  has  a  very  gorgeous  wedding  march 
and  t.ikes  us  to  the  cl'ise  of  the  nuptial 
ceremonies — to  the  close  of  the  day,  in 
fact,  and  we  see  ihe  bridegroom  cruelly 
deserting  the  bride  to  have  "a  night 
out"  with  his  Viennese  comrades  who 
iiave  come  to  attend  him  at  his  wedding. 


The  second  act  is  a  beautiful  scene  in 
a  garden  restaurant  where  an  orchestra 
of  Viennese  ladies  occupies  the  band- 
stand.    Hither  come  the  Viennese  officers! 

and  straightway  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  young  bridegroom  fall 
desperately  in  love,  a  deplorable  proceed- 
ing under  all  the  circumstances  ;  but  it  is 
comic  opera  and  we  do  not  take  it  too 
seriously.  Here  is  a  situation  for  a 
genuine  bouffe  development,  but  we  get 
instead  a  melodramatic  scene  in  which 
pathos  and  farce  are  curiously  mingled. 
The  slighted  bride  and  her  lady-in-wait- 
ing come  searching  for  the  recreant  bride- 
groom, and  find  him  waltzing  deliriously 
with  the  dainty  little  lady,  impersonated 
by  Miss  Gertie  Millar,  who  conducts  the 
orchestra.  When  the  infatuated  Franzi 
discovers  that  her  lover  is  no  other  than 
the  husband  of  the  princess,  she  dashes 
her  violin  on  the  ground  and  bursts  into 
a  flood  of  despairing  tears,  while  the 
philandering  lieutenant  is  led  away  by 
his  wife  and  her  eccentric  entouvage. 
And  all  this  action  proceeds  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  one  of  the  most  entranc- 
ing of  waltz  melodies,  a  waltz  that  haunts 
the  mind  and  memor)*,  and  forms  the 
musical  motij  of  the  leading  theme  of  the 
opera.  I  think  the  composer,  perhaps  in 
colleague  with  the  authors  of  the  libretto, 
must  have  designed  to  present  Lieutenant 
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Niki  as  infatuated  rather  with  the  waltz 
than  with  the  lady  who  plays  it,  while 
she  is  rather  the  dream  embodiment  of 
the  melody  than  a  real  person  of  flesh  and 
blood.  At  all  events,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  the  reconciliation 
between  husband  and  wife  is  brought 
about  by  her  learning  the  waltz  from 
Franzi  and  singing  it  in  her  husband's 
hearing,  when  his  heart  turns  to  her  as 
impulsively  as  it  formerly  did  to  the  lady 
who  first  captured  him  in  its  melodious 
bonds.  Without  reading  into  the  play 
this  romantic  interpretation,  the  story 
becomes  a  mere  pretext  for  the  music ; 
with  it  story  and  music  are  united  in  a 
dainty  suggestion  of  allegory.  If  I  am 
right,  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  junior,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Williams  provide  all  the  comic 
element  that  the  theme  would  bear.  Mr. 
Robert  Evett  in  voice  and  action  is 
admirably  equipped  for  the  part  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  Miss  Millar  is  a  true 
exponent  of  the  dream  waltz.  The  songs 
do  not  burden  the  play — a  good  symptom 
— and  accordingly  the  orchestration  bears 
a  larger  share  in  the  ensemble  than  is  usual 
in  our  English  musical  plays,  which  we 
can  well  spare  for  such  importations  as 
"  The  Waltz  Dream,*'  and  "  The  Merrv 
Widow." 

Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham  has  estab- 
lished himself  beyond  a  doubt,  and  my 
one  hope  is  that  he  will  not  write  himself 
down  to  a  thin  veneer  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  pronounced  success.  His 
"  Lady  Frederick "  was  a  better  play 
than  "  Jack  Straw,"  good  as  the  latter  is, 
and  now  we  are  promised  one  or  two 
more  plays  by  him  at  an  early  date. 
Mr.  Maugham  is  so  good  a  dramatist — 
he  has  such  facility  in  the  construction 
of  his  comedies  even  though  they  may 
not  stamp  him  as  a  profoundly  original 
playwright,  that  it  would  seem  he  has 
only  to  mature  his  powers  and  go  a 
little  slow  at  the  beginning  to  give  us 
something  first-rate  later  on. 

Now,  "  Jack  Straw  "  at  the  Vaudeville 
has,  as  the  foundation  of  its  plot,  a 
situation  of  unquestionable  antiquity  in 
drama,  but  the  use  Mr.  Maugham  makes 
of  it  is  altogether  his  own,  and  he  uses  it 
so  adroitly  and  with  so  nice  a  sense  of  the 


proprieties  that  he  carries  us  on  with 
him  in  whole-hearted  enjoyment.  It  is 
a  ticklish  business,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, to  make  your  hero  pose  as  an 
impostor  in  a  respectable,  if  vulgar, 
household  ;  but  Mr.  Maugham  works  up 
the  inducement  to  which  his  hero  yields 
with  a  skill  that  entirely  reconciles  us  to 
the  course  he  elects  to  take.  Jack  Straw 
appears  to  us,  first,  as  a  waiter  in  the 
Grand  Babylon  Hotel  in  London,  but 
we  are  promptly  led  to  understand  that 
he  is  not  at  all  what  he  seems  to  be ; 
on  the  contrary  we  are  pretty  sure  he 
is  that  long-missing  Grand  Duke  of 
Pomerania  who  has  been  wandering  so 
long  and  is  supposed  to  be  leading 
an  adventurous  existence  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  far  from  the  galling 
restrictions  of  a  petty  principality.  He 
is  persuaded  to  be  introduced  as  a 
personage  of  importance  to  a  snobbish 
and  vulgar  family,  whose  newly- inherited 
wealth  has  made  them  socially  ambitious. 
He  consents,  provided  he  is  introduced  as 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Pomerania.  This  is 
rather  thin  ice,  for  gentlemen  and  ladies 
do  not  usually  indulge  in  such  deceptions, 
but  Mr.  Maugham  skims  over  it  so  lightly 
and  gracefully  that  we  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  risk  he  runs.  Of  course,  the 
Grand  Duke  is  swallowed  whole  by  the 
Parker-Jenningses,  the  social  upstarts 
who  are  to  be  punished,  and  is  invited  to 
visit  them  at  their  country-house,  where 
the  second  and  third  acts  take  place. 
Here,  Jack  Straw,  alias  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Pomerania,  enjoys  himself  vastly, 
snubbing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings, 
but  devoting  himself  in  quite  another 
mood  to  their  charming  daughter,  Ethel, 
impersonated  by  Miss  Dagmar  Wiehe, 
who  is  a  decided  "  sport "  from  the  parent 
stem,  and  with  whom  he  falls  deeply  in 
love.  It  is  clear  that  "  Jack  "  is  master 
of  the  situation,  and  even  when  those 
who  have  conspired,  to  place  him  in 
this  supposed  false  position  think  the 
joke  has  gone  far  enough  and  expose  him, 
he  still  coolly  defies  the  enraged  host  and 
hostess.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  deftness  with  which  Mr.  Maugham 
has  constructed  these  two  acts.  Though 
built  up  around  the  one  situation,  so 
.  much  is  made  of  it   in   the  variety   of 
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incident  and  the  cleverness  of  the  dialogue 
that  the  humour   is    unfailing    and    the 
interest  never  flags.    The  play  is  most 
successfully    cast.       The     name-part 
might   have    been    written    for    Mr. 
Charles  Hawtrey;  perhaps  it  was,  it 
suits  him  so   well.    And    no   better 
exponent     of      the     pompous,     ill- 
humoured,   over-dressed    and   vulgar 
Mrs.     Parker-Jennings     could     have 
been  found  than  Miss  Lottie  Venne, 
while  Miss  Wiehe  makes  a  very  sweet 
and  attractive  heroine. 

A  good  manv  perple.xlng  queries 
come  into  the  mind  when  witnessing 
"Her  Father"  at  the  llaymarket. 
Or  rather,  tliey  come  into  the  mind 
afterwards,  for  with  the  play  in  action 
before  one — with  Miss  Marie  Lohr 
enacting  the  part  of  reconciler  between 
father  and  mother,  and  willi  Mr. 
Bourchier  in  his  genial,  engaging, 
all  -  persuasive  way  enacting  the 
estranged  father — it  is  impossible  to 
be  anything  else  but  impulsively 
sympatlietic  and  to  go  unthinkingly 
with  the  flow  of  tfie  emotional  tide. 
It  is  only  afterwards  that  one  asks : 
Was  this  father,  who  for  eighteen 
years  not  once  asked  to  see  his 
daughter,  quite  so  deserving  of  his 
own  luck  and  of  nty  sympathy  ?  Was 
his  neglected  diiigiiicr's  amiable  con- 
version into  l>ccoming  his  apoiugist 
with  her  mother  entirely  the  outcome 
of  her  natural  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  tender  love  for  both  her  parents, 
or  is  there  a  soiipcon  of  cj'nica!  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  authors  that  the 
luxury  of  her  father's  house  was  not 
without  its  influence  on  the  suscep- 
tible nature  of  this  young  lady?  In 
other  words,  apart  from  the  actor  and 
the  actress — from  this  particular  actor 
and  this  particular  actress— would 
"  Her  Father  "  be  the  sweetly  pathetic 
and  directly  emotional  play  it  is? 
Is  it  not  conceivable  that  Lord  Clate- 
mont  might  be  taken,  without  vio- 
lence to  the  author's  work,  as  a  blase 
and  somewhat  exhausted  man  of  the 
world,  with  a  neat  talent  for  acting, 
and  his  daughter  as  a  young  lady 
with  a  natural  love  of  luxurious  sur- 


roundings and  social  position  and  a  keen, 
if  unavowed,  consciousness  of  the  means 
to  secure  those  advantages  ? 


Pholo  by]  [Dovtr  Strut  Sliuttot. 

MISS  MARIE  ILLINGTON. 
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Let  us  be  thankful,  however,  that  that 
is  not  the  play  as  given  at  the  Hay- 
market.  It  is  an  adaptation,  a  somewhat 
free  adaptation,  by  Mr.  Michael  Morton 
from  the  French  comedy  "  Son  P^re,'*  by 
MM.  Guinon  and  Bouchinet.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Foster,  when  the  play  opens,  have 
been  parted  for  eighteen  years  by  reason  of 
a  judicial  separation  granted  the  wife  for 
the  husband's  fault.  He  was  allowed 
to  have  with  him  the  only  child  of  the 
marriage,  a  girl,  during  one  month  in 
each  year,  but  for  eighteen  years  he 
has  not  claimed  that  right.  Now  he  is 
Lord  Claremont  and  wealthy,  and  he  de- 
mands the  month's  society  of  his  daughter 
as  the  law  gives  it  him.  It  is  impossible 
to  resist,  and  the  girl  goes,  but,  sharing 
her  mother's  indignation,  she  goes  resolved 
to  make  no  concession  other  than  living 
under  his  roof — to  grant  no  more  than 
she  is  compelled  to  do.  The  comedy  con- 
sists in  her  gradual  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  her  father's  personality  and  his 
goodness  to  her,  as  well  as  in  his  despair 
of  ever  winning  her  love  and  confidence. 
In  the  end  she  becomes  the  means  of 
bringing  father  and  mother  together  once 
more.  She  has  no  conception  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  fact  that  drove  them  apart, 
and  in  that  ignorance  consists  her  power 
and  final  victory.  It  is  a  play  that  takes 
strong  hold  on  the  emotions  of  even  a 
sophisticated  audience,  for  innocence  is 
still  beautiful  and  commanding.  Our 
cynicism  seems  very  cheap  and  abashed 
before  it.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  it  and 
rejoice  when  it  triumphs,  and  no  more 
delightful  picture  of  innocence  in  the 
strife  and  in  the  triumph  could  be  seen 
on  any  stage  than  that  given  by  Miss 
Lohr  in  "  Her  Father.*' 

Neither  of  the  plays  Miss  Lena  Ash- 
well  has  produced,  since  her  occupancy  of 
Kingsway  Theatre  commenced,  can  be 
described  as  epoch-making,  but  each  has 
had  an  interesting  story  and  the  advan- 
tage of  an  evenly  good  cast,  and  has 
offered  opportunities  for  effective  stage 
situations  which  have  been  taken  full 
advantage  of  by  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tions. The  components  of  Miss  Ashwell's 
company  work  together  like  the  organs 


of  a  healthy  body,  and  the  result  is  beauty 
of  form  and  expression.  Those  who  care 
for  polish  rather  than  crude  force,  who 
like  their  dramatic  art  with  a  fine  but 
perfectly  natural  finish  and  are  disturbed 
by  gaucheries,  know  they  will  have  an 
ideal  evening  at  the  Kingsway.  Hence 
they  go,  and  hence  Miss  Lena  Ashwell's 
unquestionable  and  deserved  success. 

"Diana  of  Dobson's"  has  something 
more  than  polish ;  it  has  a  theme  based 
on  a  topic  of  present-day  interest,  treated 
in  the  first  act  with  a  bold  originality 
and  a  very  just  balance  between  the 
pathos  and  the  humour  of  the  situation. 
This  scene  in  the  lady  assistants'  dormi- 
tory of  Dobson's  Emporium  seems  an 
appallingly  real  presentation  of  life 
which  nothing  but  the  mere  animal 
instinct  to  exist  could  make  tolerable. 
One  after  another  the  girls,  exhausted 
with  the  day's  labour,  struggle  in  intent 
only  on  bed  and  sleep.  If  we  were  not 
made  to  laugh,  we  shojld  weep  that 
women  should  be  compelled  to  lead  such 
lives.  The  spirit  of  youth  still  lives,  but 
only  to  revolt ;  and  if  anything  could 
justify  in  our  eyes  Diana's  frantic  deter- 
mination to  spend  her  legacy,  when  she 
gets  it,  in  one  glorious  month  of  com- 
plete emancipation  from  the  horrors  of 
Dobson's,  it  is  this  vivid  presentation  of 
the  life  of  the  shop-girl.  Could  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent  of  us  resist  the 
temptation  ?  "I  will  have  my  one  glori- 
ous hour,"  expresses  the  irresistible 
impulse.  So  Diana  goes  to  Paris  and 
buys  her  frocks,  and  then  to  Pontresina 
and  wears  them,  and  has  her  good  time, 
living  at  the  rate  of  ;f  3,600  a  year.  Oh 
yes,  she  is  a  little  impostor,  no  doubt,  but 
really  Society  owes  her  something  — 
Society  that  allows  the  life  of  the  shop- 
girl to  be  the  intolerable  burden  that  it 
is.  And  at  Pontresina  Society  presents 
another  of  its  amiable  aspects  to  Diana, 
its  fortune-hunting  side,  its  shameless 
and  brutal  greed.  Here  again  the 
author's  sense  of  humour  holds  the  play 
firmly  to  comedy  lines,  and  we  never  feel 
that  there  is  any  moral  purpose  mas- 
querading behind  the  action.  In  the 
last  act  Diana,  her  legacy  gone,  comes 
down  to  the  Embankment  for  her  night's 
lodging,  and  there  her  love-story  comes 
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to  its  fruition,  for  there  was  a  love-story 
begun  at  Pontresina,  a  love-story  that 
ends  in  the  conversion  of  a  mere  Society 


of  Irene  Wycherley,  but  how  delightfully 
and  artistically  natural  she  is,  and  how 
admirably  and  unselfishly  supported,  even 


,    NUKMAN    McK 


vagrant  who  wooed  her  for  her  supposed  Mr.  McKi 

fortune  into  a  setf-rcspecliiig  worker.   The  ronstiible 

part  of  Diana  mnkes  no  suoh  eiiiotiiinjil  nowad:iy; 

demands  upon  Miss  .\shwpll  as  did  that  ncss. 


I  part  nf  a 
p  example 
^interested- 


From  a  Kl:.;lch  I'y  Tlivll. 
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B7   GEORGE   CECIL. 

THE  THOMAS  BEECHAM  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS]  HISS  HOPE  SQUIRE  ON 
ACQUIRING  "TOUCH"!  THE  HARMONIUM  IN  THE  ORCHESTRA  1 
"SAPPHO"!  A  SHAMELESS  ANNOUNCEMENT:  A  COMING  TENOR i 
"CAFE  HARGUfiRITE,  ORXFORDS  STREET":  IN  THE  PILLORY i  CLAUDE 
DEBUSSY:  THE  ALHAHBRA  ORCHESTRA:  TETRAZZlNli  BONCL 


0^^  May  r3th   Mr,   Tliomns    noecham 
will,  with    the    assistance   nf    the    New 
_.,         Symphony  On  hestra, conclude 
Tfaonus    1^'^  present  series  of  Orchestral 
Beecham    Concerts.     DurinR  the  all  too 
Orchestral  sh^rt  season,  he  has  enabled 
Londoners    to    make    the  ac- 
quaintance  of  n    numlrer   of    interesting 
and    rarely  heard    compositions,    while 
•  prominence  hai  been  Eivcn  to  the  works 
of    deserving    Englishmen.      If    musical 
people  are  anxious  to  hear  more  of  this 
admirable  orchestra  and  of(!ienuisic  which 
Mr.  Deecham  offers  his  i>atrons,  they  must 
-bear  in  mind  thai  their  financial  support  is 
needed.      With   a   suitable    subscription 
list,  a  further  series  of  these  exceptionally 
interesting  concerts  might  he  arranged. 
"  I.^dy  Frederick,"  which  is  running  its 


nierrv  course  at  the  Garrick,  needs  one 
The  thing  to  render  one's  enjoy- 
Harmonlumiii''iit  complete.  The  bar- 
in  the  moiiium  which  the  conductor 
Orchestra,  pj^^.^  should  be  removed,  for 
its  tone  does  not  amalgamate  with  the 
flutes,  fiddles,  trumpets  and  the  other 
instruments  which  form  the  orchestra. 
Perhaps  Miss  Ethel  Irving  will  relegate  the 
offending  instrument  to  its  proper  sphere. 
The  harmonium  is  out  of  place  anywhere 
but  in  that  strange  suburban  lair  known 
as  the  "back  parlour." 

"  I  am  quite  convinced,"  observes  Miss 

Hope    Squire,    the    well    known    pianist, 

"that    a   beautiful   touch  in 

Y"^      pian()forte  playing  can  be  ac- 

**■        quired  irrespective  of  the  age 

or  the  ph\-^ical  construction  of  the  hand. 


.M.    HOLLMANN. 


M.  GODOWSKV, 
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i    LEONORA  SPARKES, 
singing  at  Coven t  Garden. 

I  have  been  able  to  prove  this  practically 
to  the  satisfaction  of  my  pupils,  whose 
ages  have  varied  from  bve  to  fifty  years." 
"But  teachers,"  she  continues,  "like 
cooks,  '  are  born  and  not  made  ' ;  and  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  individual 
difficulties  of  every  pupil  requires  in  the 
teacher,  not  only  talent  and  experience, 
but  also  a  special  faculty  of  being 
able  to  interest  the  pupil  in  his  (or  her) 

So  hopelessly  banal,  or  dull,  are  most 
modern  F.nglish  songs,  that  Mr.  Granville 
Bantock's  "Sappho"  cycle 
(published  by  Breitkof  and 
Hartl)  comes  as  a  blessing  to  singers 
who  are  in  search  of  new — and  sing- 
able—  music.  Mr.  Bantock's  music  is 
coherent,  but  not  too  obvious,  while  it 
displays  considerable  character.  It  should 
prove  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  following  advertisement  appears 
in  a  contemporary  : — 


SVONEV,     N.S.W.,     TO-DAV. 

CLARA  BUTT-RUMFORD  TOUR. 

The  lollowinR  aongs  are  beinf;  sung  on  the 
TouB  in  Australia  and  New  Zealasp.. 

Madame 
CLARA   BUTT  is  singing  : 

Land  of  Hope  and  Glory...    Edward  Elgar 

Abide  with  Me  Samuel  Udille 

Eastertide Samuel  Liddle 

In  Mv  Garden    Samuel  Liddle 

The  Lost  Chord  Anhur  Sullivan 

Peace  aho  Rest    lioberl  Batlen 

Mv  AiN  Folk Laura  Lemon 

CuMFOBT  ONE  AS-OTiiKR    I^ura  Lemon 

Mv  Treasure Joan  Trevalfsa 

Mv  Ow.N  Land   J.  M,  Capel 

The  Nir.HTS     Edward  Murray 

The  Promise  Of  Life Frederic  Co  wen 

The  Voice  of  the  I-ArnKH...  Frederic  Cowen 

Smiles  Kathleen  Heron-Maxwell 

England.  Mother  England        E.  C.  Roolh 

Break,  Break.  Break I         ,       .    ^ 

A  Birthday.... )         Lewis  Carey  _ 

Love  is  a  Slave  W.  H.  Squire 

At  Su-nset  LizaLehmann 

No  wonder  that  the  intelligent  foreigner 
speaks  of  us  as  being  an  unmusical  race. 

Though  incompetent  tenors  are  almost 
as  plentiful  as  blossoms  in  May,  the 
genuine  article  is  hard  to 
rtTcl'.'^  imd.  That  is  to  say, a  tenor 
whose  voice  is  of  the  true 
tenor  quality,  and  who  can  sing  up  to  C 
without  almost  perishing  in  the  attempt, 
is  none  too  common.  L'nder  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  advent  of  Mr.  Robert 
Percival,  a  young  singer  who  has  nnicli 
in  his  favour,  provides  cause  for  congratu- 
lation. For  the  newcomer's  extensive 
compass  enables  him  to  sing  legitimate 
tenor  music,  while  the  cleames.s  of  his 
enunciation  is  not  the  least  of  his  attri- 
butes. Mr.  Percival  owes  this  abilitv  to 
pronounce  his  words  properly  to  Miss 
Florence  .Almond,  a  lady  whose  recita- 
tions have  given  such  pleasure  to  intelli- 
gent audiences,  while  he  has  studied  voice 
production  with  Mr.  T.  F.  H.  Woodcock. 
Meanwhile,  the  young  artist,  recognising 
that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
is  doing  his  utmost  to  justify  the  good 
opinion  which  an  .■\ihambra  audience 
recently  formed  of  him.  Mr.  Percival 
will  be  heard  at  the  Bechstein  Hal!  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th. 

Though  the  Italian  singers  who  take 
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up  their  quarters  in  London  during  the 
"Cifi        opera  season  scarcely  can  be 
.Marguerite,    expected  to  master  our  most 
Orxiatds      difficult  and  intensely  aggra- 
Street.         vating  language,  they  soon 
learn  to  express  llieir  wants,  and  to  direct 
the  cabman  where  to  take  them.    After 
the  inevitable  morning  rehearsal  is  over, 
the  starving  priuw  lenore  desires  his  Jehu 
to    drive    him    to     "  Caft     Marguerite, 
Orxfords  Street,"  while  the  hungry  bari- 
tone and    the    famished    bass  also  wend 
their   way  there.     The  excellent   Italian 
cooking  is  the  attraction. 

"Once  in  the  dear  dead  days  beyond 

recall,"  Mr.  Clark's  recitals  used  to  form 

landmarks  in  mir  musical  life. 

The  Charles  Qf  lale   he  has  develi.jx;d  a 

R«ita"s.      f-'t''l  ^'-''i^'t  "f   in'^lutling  in 

the    Knglish    portion  of    his 

programme    sungs    which    ilo  not    rvni 

justify  their  publiciitii>n.     Nur  i-;  he  to  he 

congratulated  upon  employing  an  agent 

who  fills  the  lit^t  seats  with  enthusiastic 

singers  and  actrcss'-s,  tactle.^sly  relegating 

the     infuriated    critic    of    Tfie    Knc.ijsk 

Iluistkatei)   to   the   l«ick    of   the  hall. 

Mr.  Clark  is  so  vatisfactory  an  arti.-l  that 

it  would  be  a  tUnuMind  |>itii:s  for  him  to 


jeopardise  the  jio 
himself 

There  are  few  modrr 
songs     are     suHicicnt  I; 

M.  Gabriel     gr'niimi'     i 

Mistake.  ^'-'"riP'  ^  ■ 
tionlnliie 
Jeanne  Kaunav's  recen 
Faure's  undistingiiisli 
heard — and  with  resul 
can  have  advanced   hi 


1  he  has 


iiade  for 


tho,,e    of    M. 

ari'  no  excep- 
■.  At  Madame 
■rital,  only  M. 

ditties  were 
.vhi.h  scarcely 
tcrests.      If  the 


Kdward  A.  Macdowell,  while  Massenet 
(whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  really 
musical  countries)  does  not  figure  in  the 
list.  However,  we  have  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Mr.  Lane  might  have  been 
persuaded  into  including  the  misguided 
makers  of  the  "musical-comedy"  ditties 
which  delight  those  who  are  in  their  first 
or  second  childhood. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  "  Claude 
Debussy,"  we  were  told,  in  a  skilfully 
worded  advertisement,  that  the  composer 
is  "  the  most  arresting  and  original  "  of 
coiitrmporary  musicians.  Though  his 
inspiration  scarci'ly  compels  the  attention 
of  those  who  prefer  real  masters  of  music 
to  the  modern  and  spurious  imitation, 
there  can  be  no  question  abi>ut  his  origin- 
ality. Nor  is  the  writer  of  the  "foreword" 
well-advised  in  describing  Debussy  as 
■'  the  foremost  pioneer  in  music."  Worth 
might  as  well  claim  that  he  is  the  pioneer 
of  women's  fa!-ials,  when  it  is  acknow- 
ledged thai  the  evohitionof  clothes  is  due 
to  Kvc.  The  scribe  who  penned  the 
advertisemcni  ajiparentlv  has  yet  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  words.  Ikiefiv,  the  book 
i>  suiiKwhal  premature,  for  Debussy  is 
nnt  of  sullicii'ut  iniiiortance  to  justify  this 
glorification  at  the  hands  of  an  ardent 
.-ulmirer.  (If  course,  he  may  eventually 
will  his  spurs;  but  judging  from  present 


comj.ioser  think^  it  necessnry  to  continue 
composing,  he  might  do  worse  than  re- 
member that  the  1  lassical  phrases  of  his 
"  Lydia  "  arc  preferable  to  the  uninsiiiied 
strains  of  "Serenade  Toscane,"  "  l.es 
Ber^«aux,"  "  Clair  de  Lune,"  etc. 

The  inclusion  of  Debussy  in  Mr.  John 
Lane's  "  Living  Masters  of  Music  "  series 
cannot   fail   to  please  those 
An  Addition  who  believe  that   the  com- 
to  Musical  ,    ,,  ,-,  ,,,  .    tci' 

LK.r.to,..     P""'  "'    "I'elllas   et  Mcli- 
satide "       is      an      eminent 
musician.     In   the  same  gallery  we  find 
the  ennobled  Llgai  and  the  less  jiretentious 


M.    MKISCH. 
A  cliaracteristic  portrait. 
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indications  tlie  day  is  far  distant.  In 
this  connection,  tlie  efforts  of  modern 
music-mongers  recall  an  agreeable  episode 
in  the  life  of  Rossini.  A  friend  called 
upon  the  composer  of  the  immortal 
"Barbi6re"  to  ask  his  reason  for  not 
composing  more  operas.  Crossing  over 
to  the  piano,  Rossini  played  the  opening 
bars  of  "La  ci  darem  la  mano,"  adding 
that  he  could  not "  improve  upon  Mozart." 
At  the  same  time,  it  muit  be  conceded 
that  many  alleged  musical  persons  adore 
Debussy.  Consequently,  if  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  make  the  work  a 
financial  success,  both  the  unusually  able 
authoress  (Mrs.  Franz  Liebich)  and  the 
publisher  are  justified  in  their  joint 
production. 

The  quality  of "  Claude  Debussy  "  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Mrs.  Liebich's 
style  satisfies  the  most  critical  reader, 
while  it  affords  a  valuable  object-lesson 
to  opulent  writers  of  rubbish  who  are  not 
above  taking  a  hint  from  those  who  are 
past  masters  in  their  art.  It  contains  a 
quantity  of  well-chosen  information,  and 
the  style  is  sufficiently  assertive  to  keep 
one  interested.  Those  who  hanker  after 
knowledge  may  learn  that  Debussy  gained 
the  "  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  "  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire — where  he  worked  assidu- 
ously, doubtless  taking  as  his  motto  the 
Italian  proverb,  "Chiva  piano  vasano." 


His  first  symphonic  suite,  "  Printemps," 
which  was  subsequently  submitted  to 
the  "Soci^t^  des  Beaux  Arts,"  did  not 
meet  with  the  apjiroval  of  the  judges — 
amongst  whom  were  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Dfelibes,  Massenet,  and  Saint- 
Saens.  They  pronounced  it  too  modern 
and  "  insufiiciently  precise  in  form  and 
design " — just  the  sort  of  verdict  one 
would  expect  from  musicians  who  in 
their  own  compositions  have  (very  pro- 
perly) aimed  at  definite  expression.  It 
also  appears  that  the  composer  has 
"  incurred  suspicion  from  pedants,  jealousy 
from  mediocrities,  and  contempt  from  re- 
actionary critics,"  and  that  he  possesses 
the  giftof  accompanying — an  accomplish- 
ment which  once  gained  him  a  first  prize. 

If  Debussy  grows  sufficiently  famous  to 
make  a  second  edition  of  the  book  neces- 
sary, Mrs.  Liebich  would  be  well  advised 
to  omit  the  portraits  of  Miss  Mary  Garden 
and  M.  Perier,  who  created  the  tiile-rdles 
Pellfeas  and  Melisande.  The  central 
figure  should  be  Debussy  ;  the  portraits 
of  other  persons  are  superfluous. 

At  their  recent  recital,  Mr.  Ingo  Simon 
and    Madame    Eleanor    Cleaver -Simon 
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Recital. 
BoQonci 


n  the  programme  such  agreeable  particularly  well  balanced,  and  the'play- 

as  Bach's  "  Murre  nicbt   lieber  ing    indicates  a   desirable   understanding 

Clirist,"  Gagliano's  "Canron-  between    the    instrumentalists    and    the 

etta  a  due  voci,"  Gr6try's  "  Air  conductor.     Mr.  Byng  also  is  to  be  con- 

deRichardet  Blondel,"Gliick'B  gratulated  on  the  sympathetic  manner  in 

"  Einem    Bach    der     Fliest,"  \\-hich  he  follows  "L'Incognita  "  (a  young 

lady       who       has 


la  Gloria,"  Blan- 
gini's  gay  duet 
*'  Per  valli  per 
boschi,"  and  four 
1  i  1 1 1  e  -  k  n  o  w  n 
Italian  songs  by 
Schubert.  Another 
recital  given  under 
such  interesting 
conditions  should 
prove  very  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  P^lissier  de- 
serves  to  make  a 

lies."      For,    in 

addition  to  pro- 
viding by  far  the 

best  entertainment 

in      I-ondon,      he 

accompanies 

various     members 

of  the  troupe  in  a 

manner   which 

leaves     absolutely 

nothing       to      be 

desired  ;  the  songs 

which  he  has  com- 
posed are  excellent 

of  their  kind  ;  and 

the    satire    of    his 

"  potted  plays  "    positively    is   delicious. 

Long  may  he  and  his  merry  mimes  flourish! 
The    Alhambra    Orchestra,    which    is 

admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Georg-i  \V. 

The       ">'"St    affords    an    agreeable 

Alhambra  contrast     to     the     orchestras 

Orchestra,  which    delight     the     average 

music-hall  haUluc.    The  iiistrujiients  are 


SHiXOR    BON  CI, 
iKacemunt  at  Covent  Gartler 


which  the?  Imbitai 


good  fortune 
to  be  rapturously 
applauded)  in  her 
rendering  of  the 
e.xceedingly  diffi- 
cult "Polonaise" 
from  "  MigDon." 
spect 
several  distin- 

guiilied  conduc- 
tors might  follow 
Mr.  Byng's  good 
e.\  ample. 

Sigiior      Bonci, 

to    be 

heard  at 

°"*^*    Covent 

Garden  in  several 

of   the    rd/fs    with 

ch    his    name 

s    identified,    has 

■  ung      in      every 

important      opera 

house    throughout 

the  world.     Unlike 

his    fellow -artists, 

also    sings   in 

English  1 

Madame  Tetraz- 
zini,  who  pays  her 

_  second 

Tetrazzinl.     .  ..    . 
visit   to 

the   Royal  Opera, 

to  posterity  through 

the    medium     of    Gramophone     records. 

Future   generations  may   thus  judge  of 

her  colurattira   in  the  "Polonaise"  from 

■■  Mignon,"  "  Caro  Nome,"  and  the  "  Bell 

Song  "    from    "  Lakmc."      Such    records 

provide  the  student  withan  indispensable 


may  be  congratulaled. 
will  be  handed  do^ 
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THP,  gloom  is  deepening  darkly 
_       O'er  the  city's  crowded  ways, 
When  a  woman's  tattered  veil 
My  wandering  footstep  stays, 
'lossed  by  the  heedless  wind,  trampled  by  careless  feet, 
A  thing  forlorn, 
Crumpled  and  torn, 
Fouled  with  mud  and  sleet. 

A  hundred  wandering  thoughts 

Course  idly  through  my  brain, 
And  visions  from  behind 

That  veil  in  Hie  mud  and  rain  ; 
Dimly  as  in  a  dream,  behind  the  gauze  half  seen, 
Strange  faces  come  ; 
They  go  and  come 
I.jivp  pictures  on  a  screen. 

.itching  f 


That  dance  with  joy  and  glcf 
Peers  through  that  silken  mesh  ; 

No  need  of  veil  had  she  ! 
Why  should  she.  hide  the  liglit  of  pui 
Or  the  maiden  smile 
That  knows  no  guile 
Hy  poet  painters  limned  ? 

And  then  a  saintly  fa.r 

Of  one  refilled  and  |iiirc. 
Madonn;i-like  iij)jiear-> 

With  sweet  sad  eyes  demiiie, 
Deep  sorrow  nobly  borne  the    kindly 
A  widow's  tears, 
A  mother's  fears, 


IV.  ■ 


ymg  f 


concealed. 

.■\gain  the  vision  changes  I 

The  tawdry  veil  uprolled, 
The  painted  cheeks  disclose. 

The  beauty  bought  for  gold! 
Itrazen  and  unashamed,  little  for  veils  recks  she ; 
In  pleasure's  haunts 
Her  charms  she  flaunts, 
To  end  in  misery. 

Creature  of  snares  and  wiles ! 

False  tongue,  false  eyes,  false  heart ! 
Not  veil  of  triple  fold 

Could  rob  thee  of  thy  art  I 
Could  hide  thy  lustful  eyes,  thy  treacherous  smile  co 
Or  magic  gauze, 
'Gainst  nature's  laws 
Thy  vileness  all  reveal. 


THE   VEIL. 

Ah !  such  the  mind's  stran^^e  power, 

By  smallest  impulse  stirred. 
Deep  thoughts  to  conjure  up 

That  scatter  at  a  word. 
And  visions  fade  away  as  the  snow  'neath  the  summer  sun, 
And  that  veil  mud>tossed. 
Its  magic  lost. 
My  fancy's  course  was  run. 

Ralston  Gavine. 


A   LITTLE   MISTAKE. 
«VonTBy  Old  Socl:   "You  must  pardon  me,  young  lady,  but  bave  you  aver  reQected  on  wfau 
yoa  m  doing  by  going  about  id  *Uc1i  a  costume  !     I  know  it's  the  fashion,  and  one  mustn't  be  too 
hard  on  a  young  girt,  but  ona  of  thesa  days  >-oii  may  bo  the  mother  of  daughters  yourself— etc..  etr.'' 

{CM«psi  of  JahioH. 


MOTORING. 


By  A.  J.  McKINNEY,  M^A.,  A.LA*E.. 


WHAT  a  wonderful  thing  the  auto- 
mobile is  !     For,  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  an  extraordinary 
part  is  played  in  the  world  by  it,  and  w^e 
might  safely  say  that  the  car  is  now  in- 
dispensable to  progress. 

Quite  apart  from  the  enormous  trade 
and  variety  of  industries  which  owe 
their  origin- to  the  motor,  personal  and 
social  functions  alone,  not  to  mention 
those  questions  of  policy  and  progress 
which  depend  entirely  upon  it,  occupy  a 
good  deal  of  one's  life. 

The  last  few  weeks,  for  example,  have 
been  stirring  times,  what  with  the  mooted 
taxation,  several  important  functions  and 
the  motor  exhibitions.  So  much  has 
already  been  said  about  the  first  that  we 
are  getting  very  tired  of  the  subject,  and 
are  quite  ready  to  dismiss  it  from  our 
minds  till  something  more  definite  is 
heard.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  bad  policy 
to  "  let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

More  pleasant  to  think  of  are  the 
annual  dinners  of  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  and  the  Automobile  Association, 
two  organisations  of  great  importance  to 
motordom. 

The  R.A.C.,  which  controls  all  the 
races,  competitions,  and  official  side  of 
motoring,  has  been  extraordinarily  active 
of  late,  not  only  purchasing  the  old  War 
Office  in  Pall  Mall  as  a  site  for  its  splen- 
did new  premises,  but  developing  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  Mr.  Julian  Orde,  the  genial  secretary, 
to  hold  the  annual  dinner  in  the  famous 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  event  being 
in  fact  a  deliglitful  blending  of  the 
traditions  of  the  past  wilh  the  promise  of 
the  future.  Several  hundred  influential 
motorists  and  a  distinguislied  company 
of  guests  were  present  at  tlie  function, 
which  was  enlivened  later  in  the  evening 
by  hundreds  of  ladies  who  filled  the  boxes 
during  the  entertainment.  Really,  to  see 
the  animated  faces  and  general  bon- 
homie  of  the  gathering  was  enough  in 
itself  to  impress  an  onlooker  with  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  motorinp. 


Not  long  after,  an  equally  important 
function — the  annual  dinner  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Association — took  place  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  also  followed  by  a  variety 
performance  of  a  delightful  character. 
The  A.A.,  as  it  is  generally  called,  has 
made  itself  indispensable  to  motorists  by 
its  initiative  and  usefulness.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  by  Lord  Montagu 
of  Beaulieu,  this  organisation  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  automobile  world, 
as  not  only  does  it  safeguard  the  roads 
of  our  land,  but  it  sets  an  example  of 
unity  which  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Some  idea  of  the  work  the  A.A.  has 
done  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Stenson 
Cooke  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  i,ooo  agents  in  its  service  who 
look  after  12,000  miles  of  road,  warning 
motorists  of  police  traps  and  preventing 
reckless  driving.  During  the  last  eight 
months  the  A.A.  has  expended  as  much 
as  ;f  6,000  on  patrols  alone,  while  it  has 
erected  at  its  own  cost  300  danger  boards 
and  more  than  1,000  village  signs. 
Many  other  advantages,  such  as  assisting 
motorists  through  the  foreign  customs, 
etc.,  are  offered  by  this  enterprising  body 
to  its  members,  which  is  thoroughly 
deserving  of  motorists*  support. 

Equally  important,  though  of  quite  a 
different  character,  is  the  opening  of  the 
new  H  umber  works  at  Coventry,  where 
the  cars  come  from  So  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  them  that  Ihe  firm  have 
been  compelled  to  erect  a  factory  of 
enormous  size  standing  upon  a  site  of 
13I  acres,  and  capable  of  turning  out  150 
comj^lete  cars  in  a  week,  as  well  as  6,000 
bicycles  per  month. 

What  Ihis  means  ( an  only  be  under- 
stood by  a  personal  visit  to  the  works, 
where  spacious  departments  are  devoted 
to  machines,  coachbuilding,  painting, 
testing,  etc.,  etc. 

Eight  large  engines  of  120  h.p.  each 
are  required  to  drive  the  dynamos  for 
generating  current  for  the  machinery. 
Excellent  systems  of  heating  and  venti- 
lating the  buildings  speak  well  for  the 


care  exercised  by  the  firm  in  respect  to 
the  health  of  llicir  cmployfis  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  their  cars.  Eleven 
different  types  of  Coventry  Humbers  are 
now  manufactured,  not  to  mention  tlie 
equnlly  well-known  brands  made  by  the 
firm  at  their  lieestcm  ivorks  in  Notts. 

And  if  all  this  M-ere  not  enough  to 
prove  how  vigorous  the  automobile 
movement  is,  the  two  motor  exhibitions 
at  Islington  and  (.»ynipia  ought  to  turn 
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cylinder  cars  ?  The  Ariel  Co.,  for  in- 
stance, have  just  decided  to  do  so,  as  the 
average  user  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
four-cylinder  engine.  'l"he  six-cylinder  is, 
of  course,  more  complicated,  and,  while 
excellent  in  high  powers,  is  really  un- 
necessary when  they  are  low.  At  any  rate, 
judging  by  what  the  Ariel  tars  have  done 
— forinstance,  making  eleven  out  of  twelve 
of  the  fastest  times  ,at  the  hill-climbs 
bf  the  last  Scottish  Reliability  Trials— 


15-45    MALiIJSLAV-LAN11,VL:LI 
Near  Burford  UridRe. 


the  scale  in  a  dnubtir's  mind.  Did  a 
man  want  to  tour,  to  fly  over  the  water, 
or  to  sail  in  the  air,  he  had  only  to  go  to 
one  of  them  to  find  what  he  required. 
At  Cordingley's,  for  instance,  he  would 
have  found  louring  and  flying  marliines  ; 
while  Olympia  provided  him  with  motor 
boats  and  steam  tractors.  Soon,  it  seems, 
there  will  be  nothing  the  ubiquitous 
motor  cannot  do,  and  nowhere  that  it 
will  not  be  seen. 

Is  it  a  sign  of  the  times  that  some  firms 
are    giving    up  the   manufacture    of   six- 


few  people  could  wish  for  anything  better, 
.\  delightful  new  model,  too,  of  20  h.p.,  is 
put  on  the  market  by  the  Ariel  Co., 
in  which  several  refuiementsare  included, 
making  it  ecnincntly  suitable  for  town 
work  or  long-distance  touring. 

A  sloping  bonnet  of  graceful  appear- 
ance and  low-hung  radiator  are  used, 
while  four  sjjecds,  carefullv  adapted  to 
louring  conditions,  enable  a  very  high 
average  to  be  maintained  over  give-and- 
take  roads.  So  quiet  is  the  engine,  too, 
that  even  on  coimtrv  roads  one  finds  it 
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difficult  to  tell  i(  it  1=  moving  when  the 
clutch  is  out  of  action.  The  carburettor 
also  deserves  mention,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  I  have  seen.  The 
makers  claim  that  as  much  as  thirty 
miles  per  gallon  can  be  obtained  from 
it,  which  1  found  was  not  far  off  the 
mark. 

How  easily  handled  this  car  is  by  one 
who  is  an  absolute  stranger  to  it  can  be 
seen  in  my  own  case  when  I  was  lent  one 
for  a  week-end  a  few  days  ago.  Though 
1  started  from  Fleet  Street  at  the  busiest 


couple  of  foldmg  seats,  and  pockets,  ks 
well  as  excellent  springing  and  a  variety 
of  those  little  details  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  making  motoring 
enjoyable. 

■'  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  so  an 
old  adage  informs  us.  That  it  is  true  is 
the  exjX'rience  of  Messrs.  Harvey  and 
Frost,  who  are  celebrated  for  their  vul- 
canisers — handy  Uttle  machines  guaran- 
teed to  cure  the  worst  ills  tyres  are  heir 
to.  Owing  to  the  favourable  reception 
of    their   earlier    models,    the    firm    have 


TFIE   OLU   AND   THE    NEW, 
rompare  the  Argyle  Cars  of  1901  and  rnoH. 


hour  of  the  day  and  travelled  200  miles 
straight  away,  1  felt  perfectly  at  home  all 
the  time,  even  the  bugbear  of  hills  being 
now  est  owing  to  the  easy  gear  change 
system  adopted. 

Among  other  good  points  in  the  car 
are  the  adjustable  seats,  which  make 
driving  pleasant,  as  they  can  be  adapted 
to  anyone  no  matter  what  his  height  may 
be ;  and  the  excellent  upholstery  of  the 
landaulet  body-  Every  refinement  that 
experience  and  ingenuity  can  suggest  is 
embodied  in  the  car,  including  large 
silent  windows  in  front  and  at  the  sides, 
which   can  be  opened  without  effort,  a 


brought  out  another  one  which  auto- 
matically suits  itself  to  any  shape  or  si?,e 
of  tyre.  Instead  of  having  metal  surfaces 
in  contact  with  the  damaged  portion,  a 
flexible  material  is  used  enabling  the  tyre 
to  be  vulcanised  uniformly  and  in  a 
scientific  manner.  As  they  are  handy 
and  portable,  these  ingenious  little  instru- 
ments can  be  carried  quite  easily  on  a 
car  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
case  of  trouble.  Their  very  latest  type 
is  that  known  as  the  "  Baby,"  not  any 
larger  than  a  small  hand  camera,  and 
yet  equal  to  tackling  big  bursts  in  ou.er 
covers  quite  satisfaclorily. 


From  ibe  btMO  111  tb«  faaibMn  U  Paiia,  pftintad  by  Joicpli  Blauc 
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DRAMATIC    MOMENTS    IN 
RELIGIOUS    HISTORY. 


By  THOMAS  HAYES, 


THE  novelist,  the  dramatist  and  the 
painter,  if  sincerely  absorbed  in 
their  respective  arts,  are  always 
intent  upon  interpreting  life  in  terms  of 
true  and  vivid  portraiture.  But  beyond 
that  generalisation  their  paths  diverge. 
The  development  of  character  through 
incident  is  the  aim  of  the  novelist ;  the 
dramatist  portrays  the  clash  of  developed 
character ;  the  painter  is  limited  to  a 
high  dramatic  climax  from  which  the 
imagination  surges  back  to  antecedent 
events  and  forward  to  an  inevitable 
sequel. 

The  painter  of  historical  subjects 
studies  contemporary  life  because  it  helps 
him  to  read  the  pulse  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  and  that  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
him  as  accurate  knowledge  of  costume 
and  architecture  and  whatever  imparts 
that  which  we  call  the  "  atmosphere  '*  of 
a  picture.  But  an  even  more  important 
faculty  is  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the 
dramatic  climax  of  a  life  or  a  dynasty 
or  a  great  movement  in  the  spiritual  or 
material  progress  of  humanity,  the  skilful 
presentation  of  which   shall   necessarily 


stir  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  and 
sting  the  mind  to  furnish  the  answer 
without  the  aid  of  the  dramatist — to 
supply  both  question  and  answer  without 
the  aid  of  the  novelist.  The  painter  of 
an  historical  subject  who  can  achieve 
this,  stands  on  at  least  a  level  plain 
with  the  great  novelist  or  the  great 
dramatist. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  full  of  such 
dramatic  climaxes,  moments  when  great 
destinies  are  decided  and  the  stream  of 
influences  and  events  is  turned  hither  or 
thither.  Selection  must  give  the  painter 
more  difficulty  than  discovery.  They 
occur  in  the  lives  of  all  men  who  have 
impressed  their  influence  on  the  thought 
of  their  time  or  affected  the  course  of 
human  affairs.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
every  field  of  activity,  in  every  social 
grade  of  life,  in  peace  and  war,  in  art 
and  literature,  in  the  study  and  the  forge, 
in  the  embittered  strife  of  religions  and 
in  the  calm  pursuits  of  science.  If  I  do 
not  include  love  in  the  category,  it  is 
because  that  supreme  human  passion, 
transcending  all  others  in  the  creation  of 
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dramatic  moments,  occupies  a  solitary 
eminence  and  dwarfs  all  other  influences. 

It  would  I>e  interesting  to  briof; 
together  a  collection  of  paintings  repre- 
senting such 
dramatic  mo- 
ments in  the 
world's  history, 
if  the  building 
could  be  found 
or  constructed  to 
sufHre  for  ron- 
(jiining  them. 
The  career  of 
Najwleon  alone 
would  furnish 
many  hundreds, 
perhaps  thou- 
sands, but  that 
career  is 
course  excep- 
tional in  dra- 
maticevcntsand 
in  its  hold  on 
the  imagina- 
tions of  all  men. 
In  view  of  this 
abundance  of 
material  it  may 
seem  absurd  to 
make  the  topic 
the  subject  of  a 
brief  magazine 
article,  but  if  we 
cannot  do  more 
than  merely 
nibble  at  it,  the 
morsel  may  be 
palatable  so  far 
as  it  goes.  To 
give  it  a  limited 
range  we  deal 
only  with  dra- 
matic moments 
in  religious 
history,  but  even 
so  our  selection 
of  pictures  is  but 
the  gathering  of 
a  few  drops  in 
the  sea  of  paintings  that 
designated.  Of  each  we  give  a  tew 
explanatory'  notes. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  number  repre- 
sents a  critical  moment  in  the  career  of 


n  the  fresco  ii 


light  be  so 


the  Prankish  king  and  warrior,  Clovis,  the 
first  Christian  King  of  France,  who  was 
bom  465  AD.,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Childeric,  became  king  of  the 
Salian  Franks, 
whose  capital 
was  Toumay. 
His  first  achieve- 
ment was  the 
overthrow  of  the 
Gallo  -  Romans 
under  Syagrius, 
near  Solssons. 
He  then  took 
possession  of  the 
whole  country 
between  the 
Somme  and  the 
l^ire.and  estab- 
lished himself  in 
Soissons.  In  403, 
he  married  Clo- 
tilda, daughter 
of  a  Burgundian 
prince.  His  wife 
was  a  Christian, 
and  earnestly 
desired  the  con- 
version of  her 
husband,  who, 
like  most  of  the 
Franks,  was 
still  a  heathen. 
In  a  great  battle 
with  the  Ale- 
manni,  at  Tol- 
biac,  near 
Cologne,  Clovis 
was  hard 
pressed,  and  as 
a  last  resource, 
invoked  the  God 
of  Clotilda, 
offering  to  be- 
come a  Chris- 
tian on  condi- 
tion of  obtain- 
ing a  \-ictor)-. 
The  Aiemanni 
were  routed,  and 
on  Christmas  Day  of  the  same  year, 
Clovis  and  several  thousands  of  his  army 
christened  by  Remigius,  Bishop  of 


BAPTISM   OF   CLOVIS 


i(  Paris,  painted  by 


Rheims. 
princes 


Most  of  the  Western  Christ: 
Arians,    but    CI01 
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strictly  orthodox,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  saluted  by  Pope  Anastasius  as  the 
"  Most  Christian  King."  In  507,  love  of 
conquest  concurring  with  zeal  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  Clovis  marched  to  the 
south-west  of  Gaul  against  the  heretic 
Visigoth,  Alaric  II.,  whom  he  defeated 
and  slew  at  Vougl6,  near  Poitiers,  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse ;  but  was  checked 
at  Aries,  in  507,  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths. 

Clovis  now  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  51 1,  after  reigning 
thirty  years.  His  great  aim  was  the 
subjugation  of  all  the  Prankish  princes, 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  Prankish 
people  into  a  single  powerful  kingdom, 
which,  after  various  vicissitudes,  has 
issued  in  the  modern  kingdom  of  Prance. 
The  means  he  employed  to  secure  this 
end  were  'sometimes  cruel,  but  the  end 
itself  would  have  been  very  beneficial,  if 
he  had  not  frustrated  it  at  his  3eath  by 
re-dividing  the  newly  organised  realm 
among  his  four  sons,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  very  perils  from  which  he  himself  had 
rescued  it. 

It  is  a  favourite  device  of  authors  to 
restore  to  the  mind  of  one  of  their 
characters  a  lost  memory  by  playing, 
or  causing  to  be  played,  some  melody 
that  had  been  a  favourite  with  the 
afflicted  person.  This  is  not  a  mere 
conceit,  but  is  founded  on  experience 
and  many  established  facts. 


(( 


Music!  oh,  how  faint,  how  weak 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 

Why  should  feeling  ever  speak, 

When  thou  can'st  breathe  her  soul  so  well  ?  " 


And  it  is  not  only  a  lost  memory  that 
has  been  restored  by  such  means,  but 
many  instances  are  on  record  where 
individuals  have  been  indebted  to  the 
power  of  music  for  a  return  to  sanity 
after  a  period  of  distempered  mind. 

One  of  the  best  known  instances  is  that 
of  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  commemorated 
by  a  fine  picture  by  E.  Wauters  in  the 
Brussels  Museum.  This  famous  artist, 
mentioned  by  Vasari  as  Hugo  D'Anversa, 
was  born  at  Bruges,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  scholars  of 
Jan  Van  Eyck.     After  a  visit  to  Italy, 


he  appears  to  have  settled  in  Ghent ;  he 
was  established  there  in  1467,  and  was 
employed  by  the  authorities  of  Ghent  as 
late  as  1480.  He  is  said  to  have  married 
a  beautiful  girl  of  that  town,  and  to  have 
retired  after  his  wife's  death  to  the 
Augustine  convent  of  Roodendale  in  the 
wood  of  Soignies,  near  Brussels,  and  in 
which  he  became  a  canon,  and  eventually 
died.  At  one  time  of  his  career  he  lost 
his  reason,  and  his  case  proved  to  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians,  but  he  was  at  last  completely 
cured  by  the  singing  of  some  boys  in  a 
church,  whither,  on  the  invitation  of  some 
monks,  he  had  been  brought  as  a  last 
resort.  The  skillof  the  artist  has  depicted 
the  re -awakening  of  reason  in  Van  der 
Goes*s  fine  face. 

Several  pictures  are  attributed  to  Van 
der  Goes,  but  very  few  with  certainty. 
His  masterpiece  is  a  "  Crucifixion,**  still 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  at 
Bruges,  which  escaped  the  iconoclastic 
fury  of  1566,  only  by  being  painted  over 
black,  and  having  the  ten  commandments 
written  on  it.  Van  der  Goes  was  very 
unequal  in  his  execution,  but  he  excelled 
in  painting  women.  His  works  have, 
however,  all  the  characteristic  defects  of 
the  old  Flemish  painters,  as  well  as  their 
beauties — high  colour  and  careful  execu- 
tion, with  tasteless  attitudes  and  meagre 
and  rigid  forms.  Several  of  the  great 
German  galleries  possess  assumed  genuine 
works  by  Van  der  Goes ;  Berlin  has 
eight. 

Martin  Luther,  the  great  German 
reformer,  was  born  at  Eisleben  on  the 
evening  of  the  loth  of  November,  1483. 
As  he  was  born  on  St.  Martin's  Eve,  and 
baptised  on  the  following  day,  he  received 
the  Christian  name  of  Martin.  His 
mother,  Margaret,  a  peasant,  and  his 
father,  a  poor  miner,  left  Eisleben  for 
Mansfield  when  their  babe  was  but  a 
few  months  old.  Here  the  industrious 
labourer  so  prospered  that  he  became 
possessor  of  two  furnaces,  and  was 
enabled  thereby  to  give  his  son  a  good 
early  education.  After  attending  the 
Latin  school  he  was,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, sent  to  Magdeburg,  to  the  seminary 
of  the  Franciscans.  During  his  residence 
in  this   city  his  poverty  forced   him  to 
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traverse  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
sing  hymns  for  bread.      Next   year  he 
removed    to    Eisenach,    and    was   still 
pinched  with  similar  straits,  till  a  lady 
named  Cotta,  attracted  by  his  appear- 
ance and  singing,    took  him  under  her 
roof.     No  wonder  that  the   memory  of 
this  early  period    deeply   impressed  the 
mind  of  Luther,   and  that   many  years 
afterwards   he  sometimes   requested  his 
hearers  not  to  despise  the  poor  boys  who 
sing  from  door  to  door  and  ask  bread  for 
the  love  of  God.    The  elder  Luther,  who 
saw  the  rising  talent   of   his  son,  was 
anxious  that  he  should  study  law,  and 
accordingly  he  entered  the  university  at 
Erfurt   in  1501.     The    classics  and  the 
schoolmen  divided  his   attention — "  the 
whole  university  admired  his  genius  " — 
and  he  took  his  degree   in   1505.     His 
severe  studies  threw  him  into  an  alarm- 
ing   illness    which    quickened    all    his 
serious    impressions,   and    these    again 
were  deepened  through  the  sudden  death 
of     a     fellow-student     and    friend    by 
a  stroke    of   lightning.      His    religious 
convictions  grew  so   overpowering  that 
he  resolved,    according    to   the   custom 
of  the  time,  to  abandon  the  world  and 
devote  himself  as  a  monk  to  God.     After 
a  very  brief  interval,  he  summoned  his 
friends  to  a  final  supper,  at  which  there 
was  no  lack  of  merry-making ;    and  no 
sooner  had  his  companions  gone,  than, 
leaving   the    rest    of  his    property,   and 
taking  his  Virgil  and  Plautus  under  his 
arm,    he    entered    the    convent    of    the 
hermits  of  St.  Augustine's.     Having  been 
enrolled  as   a  novice    he  soon  felt  the 
degradation  of  his    lot ;    but  he  shrank 
not  from  it,  for  he  had  deliberately  chosen 
it.     The  master  of  arts  was  forced  to  be 
a  menial  drudge,  sweeping   the   rooms, 
acting  as  porter,  begging  for  bread,  and 
doing  other  unnameable  ofl&ces  for  his 
lazy   and    exacting   superiors.      By  the 
patronising  interference  of  the  university 
he  was  at  length  enabled  to  resume  his 
studies,  comprising  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy and   the  diligent   perusal   of  the 
Bible  and  Augustine.      He  worshipped, 
prayed,  fasted,  and  did  penance  in  vain. 
His  melancholy  grew  yet   gloomier,  so 
that  on  one  occasion,  and  because  of  his 
non-appearance  for  sortie  time,  the  door 


of  his  cell  was  burst  open,  and  the  poor 
pale   monk   was   found  on  the  floor   in 
helpless  and  unconscious  exhaustion,  out 
of  which  he  was  charmed  only  by  the 
singing  of  the  choir.     So  much  did  "  the 
sorrow  of  death  compass  him,  and  the 
pains  of  hell  get  hold  upon  him  "  that 
his  fancy  bodied  out  his  guilty  fears  in 
the  shape  of  some  awful  tormentor  who 
was  ever  haunting  him  day  and  night — 
and  ever  ready  to  arraign  him  or  summon 
him  to  judgment  and  doom.     There  was 
no  salve  for  his  soul  in  monastic  routine 
or  ascetic  services.     In  thorough  earnest 
was  he  all  the  while,  for  his  salvation 
was  felt  by  him  to  be  at  stake  ;  and  long 
afterwards  he  would  honestly  say :  "  If 
ever  monk  could  have  won  heaven  by 
monkery,  that  monk  was  I."     But  clouds 
and  darkness  were  not  always  to  lie  in 
thick  folds  on  his  spirit,  and  the  conver- 
sation of  Staupitz,  the  new  vicar-general, 
who  'had  come  on  an   official   visit  to 
Erfurt,  greatly  relieved  him.    Yet  though 
the   day   had   dawned,   the   mist    often 
returned.     The   letters  and  counsels  of 
Staupitz,  however,  had  their   influence, 
and  at  last  the  kind  and  pointed  words 
of  the  aged  monk  so  truly  went  home  in 
peace   and    joy    to  his    heart   that    he 
exclaimed — "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
anew.**     In  his    twenty-fourth   year,  in 
1507,  Luther  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
celebrated  his  first  mass.     Thus  ends  the 
first  period  of  Luther's  life,  his   formal 
consecration  to  the  service  of  that  system 
which   he   was   soon    to  challenge  and 
overthrow    in    Ciermany    and   Northern 
Europe. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Tliomas 
Cranmer,  the  first  Protestant  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  shows  him  as  a  worthy 
pupil  of  Luther's  doctrine.  Born  July  2, 
14.89,  at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
he  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family.  In  1503  he  was  sent 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  15 10,  and 
applied  himself  with  great  industry  to 
the  acquisition  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
theology.  Before  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-third  year  he  married,  and  having, 
in  consequence,  forfeited  his  fellowship, 
he  was  employed  as  a  lecturer  in  Buck- 
ingham (now  Magdalen)  College.      His 
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wife,  however,  died  in  about  a  year  after 
his  marriage,  and  he  was  immediately 
restored  to  the  fellowship  which  he  had 
vacated.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in 
1523,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
theology  in  Jesus  College.  In  1528, 
while  the  sweating  sickness  was  raging 
in  Cambridge,  Cranmer  retired  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  where  he  was  occupied 
with  the  instruction  of  two  pupils,  the 
sons  of  a  gentleman  named  Cressy.  This 
was  the  turning  point  of  his  fortunes. 
Henry  VIII.,  who  was  then  earnestly 
pressing  his  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine, 
had  at  this  time  made  an  excursion  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Waltham,  and  Gardiner 
and  Fox,  afterwards  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester and  Hereford,  were  in  attendance 
upon  the  King,  and  accidentally  meeting 
Cranmer  at  Mr.  Cressy's  table,  began  to 
discuss  with  him  the  absorbing  question 
of  divorce.  Cranmer  suggested  the 
propriety  of  "  trying  the  question  out  of 
the  Word  of  God,**  a  course  which  clearly 
implied  that  it  should  be  decided  without 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Fox,  who 
was  then  the  royal  almoner,  mentioned 
this  recommendation  to  the  King,  and 
Henry,  eagerly  catching  at  the  hint, 
"  swore  by  the  Mother  of  God,  that  man 
hath  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  Cranmer*s 
attendance  was  immediately  required  at 
the  palace,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
reduce  his  opinion  to  writing,  and  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  further- 
ance of  this  important  matter.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  Archdeacon 
of  Taunton,  and  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Arch- 
bishop took  a  conspicuous  part  in  promot- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  He 
assisted  in  passing  several  statutes  which 
materially  diminished  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  England.  He  set  on  foot  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  assisted  in  the 
correction  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
**  King's  Primer,**  and  urged  the  King  to 
take  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  application  of  their 
revenues  to  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  learning.  The  Reformation  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground,  and  Cranmer 
exerted  himself,  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition,  to  extend  its  benefits  through- 


out the  kingdom.  Books  of  religious 
instruction  were  circulated  among  the 
people,  and  mainly  through  his  influence 
every  man  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
inestimable  boon  of  reading  the  Bible  in 
his  mother  tongue.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  in  1547,  Cranmer  was  appointed 
by  his  will  one  of  the  regents  of  the 
kingdom;  and  by  his  talents,  learning, 
and  high  station,  contributed  largely  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
He  was  the  author  of  four  of  the  Homilies, 
and  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Service 
Book,  and  the  Articles  of  Religion, 
originally  forty-two  in  number,  were 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  drawn  up  by 
him. 

Edward  VI.  died  in  1353,  and  the 
reluctant  accession  of  the  Archbishop  to 
the  injudicious  scheme  of  elevating  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  the  throne,  combined  with 
his  religious  opinions,  rendered  him 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  bigoted 
Queen  Mary.  In  September,  1553,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  along  with 
Latimer  and  Ridley;  and  in  March,  1354, 
he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  confined  in  the  common 
prison  called  the  Bocardo.  They  were 
ultimately  condemned  as  obstinate  here- 
tics. Ridley  and  brave  old  Latimer  under- 
went their  cruel  sentence  with  indomitable 
resolution;  but  the  fortitude  of  Cranmer 
gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  misery 
and  the  prospects  of  tortures  and  death, 
and  he  was  induced  by  the  hope  of  saving 
his  life  to  sign  no  fewer  than  six  re- 
cantations. His  enemies,  however,  had 
determined  that  his  abjuration  of  the 
Protestant  faith  should  avail  him  noth- 
ing, and  this  venerable  and  learned 
prelate  was,  accordingly,  condemned  to 
the  flames.  When  brought  out  to  execu- 
tion, March  21st  1556,  he  was  exhorted 
to  repeat  his  recantation;  but,  to  the 
surprise  and  dismay  of  his  adversaries, 
he  openly  declared  his  adherence  to  the 
reformed  religion,  and  expressed  his  deep 
penitence  for  his  unworthy  denial  of  the 
faith.  He  was  fastened  to  the  stake 
opposite  Balliol  College,  and  suffered  the 
cruel  torture  of  the  flames  with  a  heroic 
fortitude  which  his  timidity  and  recent 
wavering  conduct  had  not  led  his  friends 
to  expect. 


IDSKllS 


BY  JOHN 


THE  lake  hung  like  an  artificial  reser- 
voir on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  cottage,  with  a  stretch  of  lawn 
between,  looked  down  on  the  lake.  Jim 
Trant,  as  he  threw  open  the  French  win- 
dow and  saw  the  early  morning  sun 
shimmering  on  the  water,  through  a  bank 
of  daffodils,  explained  to  himself  in  curtest 
English  that  "  this  is  just  all  right."  A 
writer  of  books,  he  would,  with  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  or  in  the  presence  of  listeners, 
have  expressed  his  feelings  more  elabo- 
rately, but  now  there  was  no  audience  to 
please,  and  he  could  afford  to  be  natural. 
He  was  attired  only  in  a  bathing  gown  and 
cord-soled  sandals,  oralpargatas,  and  was 
starting  for  the  first  al  fresco  tub  of  the 
year,  when  the  sight  of  something  unusual 
made  him  suddenly  stop  and  begin  to 
prophesy  in  regard  to  his  future  destina- 
tion. The  cause  of  his  dark  forebodings 
was  two  black  swans,  that  sailed  out  grace- 
fully from  behind  the  shadow  of  the  tiny 
island  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
lake.  He  felt  very  curious  in  regard  to 
them,  but  to  all  appearance,  they  felt 
equally  curious  in  regard  to  him.  As  he 
advanced  towards  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
they  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him 
back  glance  for  glance. 

"  Well,  where  in  the  world  have  you 
come  from  ? "  he  asked. 

They  answered  him  with  complaining 
grunts,  and  he  thought  he  saw  looks  of 
disapproval  in  their  eyes. 

"1  don't  know  in  the  least  how  you 
became  acqainted  with  this  place,"  he 
went  on, "but  you  will  doubtless  be  glad 
to  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  owner. 


your  presence  here  supplies  a  long-felt 
want.  I  mean,  of  course,  as  you  will 
readily  understand,  an  artistic  want  and 
— the  devil !  " 

One  of  the  birds  had  stretched  forward 
its  long  neck  and  nipped  him  viciously  on 
the  bare  foot.  He  soliloquized, emphati- 
cally for  a  moment,  as  he  stooped  down  to 
caress  the  injured  spot  and  hopped  about 
unsteadily  on  one  leg.  Then  remembering 
his  audience,  and  the  undoubted  grievance 
of  which  he  had  to  complain,  he  became 
voluble  once  more. 

"Yourheartsare  as  black  as  your  coats," 
he  said,  "  and  your  consciences  as  elastic 
as  your  necks.  Are  you  not  aware  that, 
as  our  most  promising  statesman  has  said, 
with  special  reference  1  am  sure  to 
your  countryman,  Mr.  Deakin,  that  the 
laws  of  hospitality  impose  restraints  upon 
the  guests  as  well  as  upon  the  host  ?  But 
what  has  been  your  conduct  in  this  affair  ? 
You  come  here  like  thieves  in  the  night, 
at  any  rate  before  I  am  up,  take  possession 
of  my  lake,  frighten  the  fishes,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  then,  when  I  am  bidding  you 
welcome  in  what  you  must  admit  were 
very  flattering  terms,  you  straighten  out 
one  of  your  crooked  necks  and,  taking  a 
mean  advantage  of  the  unprotected  state 
of  my  right  foot,  inflict  a  wound  which, 
though  anatomically  distant  from  that 
region,  will  rankle  in  my  heart  as  long  as 
the  breath  of  life  remains  in  my  body. 
Such  conduct  as  yours " 

He  stopped  suddenly.  A  burst  of 
musical  laughter  swept  towards  hira  from 
behind  a  clump  of  gorse,  already  awake 
with  the  golden  eyes  of  early  spring. 
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"  Dead  for  a  ducat !  "  he  exclaimed, 
thrusting  at  the  bushes  with  an  imaginary 
sword,  and  strutting  about  like  a  too- 
stagey  Hamlet.  He  felt  full  of  exuberant 
life ;  the  unrest  of  the  season  was  in  his 
blood,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  do  some- 
thing, either  sublime  or  ridiculous.  The 
next  instant  he  was  bowing  profoundly, 
bowing  to  hide  a  blush,  for  he  had 
become  suddenly  conscious  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  his  toilet,  and  the  eyes  that 
confronted  him  were  so  brilliant  and  full 
of  mischief  that  he  felt  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

*'  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  *'  she 
asked,  seeing  that  he  hesitated  to  speak  ; 
"  You  were  eloquent  enough  just  now. 
Tm  sure  if  St.  Francis  happened  to  be 
about,  he'd  feel  quite  jealous  of  you.*' 

"  Ah,  it  is  one  thing  to  preach  to  the 
swans,  quite  another  to  feel  any  assur- 
ance in  addressing  the  Queen  of  the 
Morning.  These  ungrateful  birds  stand 
in  much  need  of  reproof,  as  I  could  bring 
forward  evidence  to  prove ;  their  early 
education  was  neglected ;  they  were 
badly  brought  up "  . 

"  How  dare  you !  "  she  cried,  indig- 
nantly. "They  are  very  good  swans, 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  be  fed  in  the 
morning,  and  if,  instead  of  bread,  you  give 
them  sermons,  you  must  not  complain  if 
they  give  you  a  plain  hint  that " 

She  looked  down  at  his  foot. 

"Oh,  yes,  a  very  palpable  hint,"  he 
said ;  "  but  you  seem  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  my  swans,  and  really  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  it.  Love  me  love  my 
swans,  you  know." 

"  Your  swans  indeed !  They  are  my 
swans." 

"Oh,  faith,  no,  they  are  my  swans," 
he  answered,  with  great  assurance.  He 
saw  a  delightful  battle  before  him,  and 
was  now  in  his  element. 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ? "  with  great 
indignation.  "  I  have  had  them  ever 
since  they  were " 

"  Pups  ?  "  he  suggested  coolly,  seeing 
her  hesitate  for  a  word. 

"  You  are  very  rude !  I  would  take 
them  with  me  now  if  I  could,  but  as  it 
is,  I  shall  send  over  Barnes  and  a  couple 
of  men." 

"And  who   is  Barnes  that  he  should 


come  here  with  his  couple  of  men  to 
intimidate  me  ?  What  do  I  care  about 
Barnes?  And  if  he  thinks  he  can  seize 
upon  my  property,  carry  off  my  beautiful 
birds  before  my  face,  tell  him  that  it  is 
not  only  two  men  he  will  need,  but  a 
whole  brigade  of  artillery,  four-point- 
seven  guns,  Maxims,  Hirams,  popguns, 
long-toms,  and  then  he  will  succeed  only 
when  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  has  flown 
away  to  give  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  future 
generations  of  daffodils  and  provide  for 
all  time  a  guardian  spirit  to  the  lake. 
For  I  tell  you  now,  being  still  in  good 
health,  and  full  possession  of  all  my 
faculties,  that  my  ghost  shall  haunt " 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  in  complete 
possession  of  your  faculties  ?  Judging  by 
your  eloquence,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
fancy  you  are  still  addressing  a  swan." 

"  The  Queen  of  Swans !  My  Lady 
eigne,  shall  I  call  you  ?  But  pray  do  not 
think  that  a  serious  question  like  this 
can  be  settled  in  anything  but  a  serious 
manner.  Your  father,  being  a  magistrate, 
will " 

"  You  know  me,  then  ?  You  have  seen 
me  before  ?  "  she  asked,  in  wonder. 

"  Never  set  eyes  on  you  until  this 
morning,  but  I  knew  you  all  the  same — 
by  inference.  You  will  have  perceived 
already  that  I  have  a  very  logical  mind, 
and  knowing  that  Lady  Agnes  Elward 
was  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  county, 
that  her  hair  was  jet  black,  that  her  eyes 
of  a  heavenly  blue,  but  roguish  withal, 
were  shaded  by  long  dark  lashes,  whose 
fascinating  twirls  could  impart  to  her 
tender  mobile  face  a  thousand  charming 
expressions,  everyone  of  them,  however, 
compatible  with  the  utmost  good  nature  ; 
when  I  knew  all  this  and  saw  you  before 
me,  could  I,  I  ask  you  plainly,  make  any 
mistake  in  regard  to  your  identity  ?  You 
are  silent " 

"  Silent  ?  If  the  swan  had  to  stand  as 
much  as  I  have  stood,  he  would  have 
bitten  your  tongue  as  well  as  your  foot ; 
but  I  cannot  remain  here  talking  foolish- 
ness, I " 

"  Ah,  you  admit  it  ?  I  thought  I  would 
bring  you  to  my  point  of  view  before  we 
had  done.  But  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  I  beg 
of  you.  We  are  getting  on  so  well  that 
I  should  ht  sorry  to  lose  your  society; 
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and  if  you  remain  about  here  until  I  get 
into  a  more  reasonable  trim,  I  shall  let 
you  look  on  whilst  I  feed  my  two  beauti- 
ful swans.  And,  besides — now  don't  get 
cross — I  have  a  fellow  in  the  cottage,  a 
Frenchman — he's  a  splendid  accent — 
who 'is  immense  at   making  coffee,  and 


nd  him  to  you  with  a  cu 
take  sugar  and  milk  ?  " 

Lady  Agnes  burst  out  laughing,  and 
taking  this  for  assent,  he  rushed  off,  pro- 
mising, or  as  she  put  it,  threatening,  to 
return  in  a  few  minutes.  She  could  not, 
she  decided,  go  away  whilst  the  fate  of 
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the  swans  was  still  undecided,  and,  besides, 
— there  was  no  harm  in  admitting  it  to 
herself — she  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
owner  of  the  cottage.  Who  was  he? 
All  that  she  could  say  at  present  was  that 
he  was  very  audacious,  that  he  possessed 
extremely  good  looks,  without  which, 
she  thought  audacity  would  be  intoler- 
able. She  had  heard  that  the  cottage  and 
the  lake  together  with  a  few  acres  of 
land  had  been  bought  by  a  stranger,  but 
so  far  she  had  not  heard  the  name.  She 
had  not  yet  decided  whether  she  should 
ask  him  what  his  name  was,  when  the 
French  valet  appeared  with  the  coffee, 
and  the  sugar  and  milk.  A  little  later 
Trant  came  down,  looking  better  than 
ever  in  a  smart  Norfolk  suit.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  a  loaf  of  bread,  in  the 
other  a  fishing  rod. 

"  It  is  lucky  for  you,  my  lady,"  he  said 
beginning  to  feed  the  swans,  "  that  these 
birds  are  mine,  and  not  yours.  Other- 
wise, it  is  very  likely  that  you  would  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages.  There 
is  a  pike  here — I  saw  him  yesterday — 
weighing  at  least  forty  pounds,  but  show- 
ing symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.  Now,  under  such  circumstances 
who  can  tell  what  effect  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  two  such  birds  as  these 
would  have  on  that  pike  ?  It  is  extremely 
likely  that  the  shock  has  carried  him 
off,  and  if  so,  presuming  for  a  moment 
the  ownership,  where  would  you  be  in  a 
court  of  law  ?  I  tremble  to  think  of 
what  your  unhappy  position  might  be, 
and  I  rejoice  at  knowing  that  things  are 
just  as  they  are.  All  the  same,  Lady 
Agnes,  I  am  a  man  of  deep  sympa- 
thies, and  would  be  the  last  to  wound  a 
tender  heart  like  yours  by  preventing  all 
intercourse  between  the  swans  and  your- 
self— you  may  come  here  and  see  them  as 
often  as  you  choose  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  mock  serious 
face,  as  if  expecting  to  be  called  upon  to 
bow  in  acknowledgment  of  her  grateful 
thanks.  She  remained  silent,  however, 
and  seemed  to  be  meditating  on  her 
future  course  of  action.  When  she 
spoke  again  it  was  with  a  serious 
face. 

"  I  am  going  now,  Mr.  — — " 

"  Trant ;   James    Trant    is    my  name, 


generally  called  Jim,  but  sometimes  the 
Truant.     You  may  call  me  Jim." 

He  had  always  written  under  a  pseu- 
donym so  she  was  unable  to  associate 
him  with  Chalmers  Carson,  traveller  and 
author,  every  one  of  whose  books  she  had 
read. 

"  You  are  very  kind  in  bestowing  upon 
me  privileges  for  which  I  have  no  use," 
she  answered  icily  ;  "  but  what  I  want  are 
my  swans.     I  shall  send  over " 

"  It  would  be  no  use,"  he  answered, 
assuming  a  tone  as  serious  as  her  own. 
"  I  could  not  give  them  up,  no,  not  even 
if  they  were  ugly  swans.  The  laws  of 
hospitality  are  sacred  with  me  ;  if  a  dog, 
the  veriest  mongrel,  came  to  my  door  I 
could  not  turn  him  away.  I  would  know 
that  he  had  a  good  reason  for  coming, 
and  time  will  show  that  these  two  black 
swans  have  also  a  reason  for  claiming 
my  protection.  Yes,  Lady  Agnes,  and 
a  powerful  reason,  too,  for  don't  you  see, 
it  was  strong  enough  to  influence  both  of 
them  ?  Had  the  gentleman  swan  come 
alone,  I  might  be  tempted  to  attribute 
his  action  to  a  hasty  temper,  of  which  he 
has  given  some  evidence,  or  to  a  domestic 
quarrel,  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
smoothed  over  by  a  few  hours'  absence, 
but  the  lady  having  accompanied  him  is 
proof  enough  that  she  shares  his  opinions, 
and  it  would,  I  contend,  be  sheer  tyranny 
on  your  part  to  interfere  with  their  liberty 
of  action,  and  cowardice  on  my  part  to 
permit  you  to  do  it.  No,  my  lady,  here 
the  swans  must  remain  !  " 

She  turned  away  hastily ;  he  thought 
it  was  to  hide  a  smile,  but  could  not  be 
sure  but  that  she  was  really  angry. 

"  I  shall  bring  Lord  Marlton  to- 
morrow," she  said  over  her  shoulder. 

Jim  Trant  watched  her  until  she  had 
passed  out  of  sight,  and  then  broke  into 
a  boisterous  fit  of  laughter. 

"  By  Jove  !  the  Fates  are  kind  to  me," 
he  remarked  to  himself  presently  ;  "  and 
she  is  even  more  beautiful  than  I 
expected." 

Before  sitting  down  to  the  breakfast 
which  the  Frenchman  had  prepared,  he 
wrote  a  telegraph  message  to  a  certain 
person  in  London,  and  had  it  dispatched 
at  once. 

**Send  down  to-night  a  swan's  ^gg^* 
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tan  the  wire,  **  even  if  you  have  to  make 
one.** 

Trant  was  up  early  next  morning  and 
kept  a  close  eye  on  the  road  leading  from 
Lord  Marlton*s  house.  He  feared  that  his 
lordship  would  come  alone,  but  in  that 
he  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
woman's  curiosity,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  other  feelings  the  existence  of  which 
he  was  not  vain  enough  to  suspect.  Lady 
Agnes  was  really  anxious  to  see  this 
strange  Mr.  Trant  again,  and  wondered 
greatly  how  he  would  meet  the  new 
situation.  So  she  offered  to  show  her 
father  the  way.  Trant  was  industriously 
fishing  as  they  came  up,  using  an  arti- 
ficial gudgeon  bait. 

"  I  have  been  trying  for  that  big  pike 
all  the  morning,**  he  said  after  bowing 
to  the  visitors,  "  but  he  must  be  dead — 
the  swans  killed  him.** 

"  In  that  case,**  said  his  lordship,  "  you 
will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.'* 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  see,  by  this 
time  the  shock  of  their  presence  is  over, 
and  the  surviving  fishes  will  have  settled 
down  to  a  conviction  of  their  comparative 
harmlessness.*' 

**  Whatever  convictions  your  fish  may 
be  pleased  to  entertain,  I  must  have  my 
swans,**  said  Lady  Agnes  firmly. 

**  Pardon  me  !  I  thought  we  had  agreed 
yesterday  that  they  were  my  swans.  It 
may  be  ungracious  to  dispute  the  matter 
with  a  lady,  and  I  will  surrender  my 
rights  so  far  as  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  birds — if  they  can  be  induced  to  go 
by  moral  suasion.  No  coercion,  however, 
must  be  used.*' 

"You  seem  to  have  very  peculiar 
notions  as  to  the  laws  of  property,  sir," 
said  his  lordship  with  aji  appearance  of 
severity. 

"The  laws  of  property  ewe  very  pecu- 
liar, and  as  I  happen  to  be  a  barrister,  I 
trust  my  opinion  on  the  point  may  be 
worth  something.  However,  in  this  case 
i  charge  nothing,  but  will  refer  her  lady- 
ship to  the  Act  4,  c.  7,  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
which  it  is  laid  down  that  swans  come 
under  the  definition  of  wild  birds,  and 
may  be  shot  with  impunity  by  anyone 
on  whose  land  they  are  found.  That 
Act  has  never  been  repealed." 

Lord   Marlton   thought    he   caught  a 


gleam  of  mischief  in  the  speaker's  eyes, 
and  looked  at  his  daughter  to  see  how 
she  was  taking  this  new  difficulty.  His 
lordship  was  not  at  all  sure  but  that  such 
an  Act  really  existed,  and  did  not  wish 
to  run  the  risk  of  showing  his  ignorance 
by  venturing  an  opinion  on  either  side. 

"  I  don*t  believe  one  word  of  it !  **  cried 
Agnes  emphatically.  "  There  is  no  such 
ridiculous  law.*' 

"Why,  the  more  ridiculous  the  laws 
are,  the  more  work  is  there  for  us  lawyers  ; 
but  if  you  will  come  into  the  cottage, 
I  will  convince  your  ladyship  by  showing 
vou  the  Act.** 

"  You  may  keep  your  Act,**  she  answered 
petulantly.    "  I  want  my  swans." 

"  But  they  are  not  your  swans.** 

"  I  want  my  swans,  and  it  is  very 
unkind  and  ungentlemanly  of  you  to  try 
to  keep  them  from  me — by  your  miserable 
subterfuges.*' 

Now  she  seemed  really  angry,  and 
when  her  father  presently  broke  into  a 
loud  laugh,  she  could  not  keep  tears  of 
vexation  from  showing  in  her  eyes.  His 
lordship  had  been  furtively  examining 
James  Trant 's  features  and  seemed  to 
have  found  something  ridiculous  in  them. 

"  Well,  since  your  ladyship  takes  the 
matter  so  much  to  heart,**  Trant  began, 
but  she  interrupted  him. 

"  I  do  not  take  it  to  heart,"  she  said. 

"  Then  since  your  ladyship  does  not 
take  it  so  much  to  heart,  I  will  leave  it 
to  your  conscience  whether  the  birds 
should  be  removed  or  not.  Come,  I  have 
something  to  show  you." 

All  three  got  into  a  boat  and  Trant 
rowed  them  to  the  little  island.  Agnes 
broke  into  an  exclamation  of  delight — 
one  of  the  swans  had  laid  an  egg ! 

"  And  what  a  beautiful  nest  she  has 
made  in  such  a  little  while  !  "  exclaimed 
the  girl. 

"  And  to  think  such  a  black  swan 
should  lay  such  a  white  egg !  *'  added 
her  father. 

His  laughter  was  now  threatening  the 
stability  of  the  island. 

"  Well,  you're  a  comical  fellow,  Mr. 
Trant,*'  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  and  I'm  deuced  glad  you  have  come  to 
the  neighbourhood.  Agnes  is  a  great 
admirer   of  yours,  by  the  way.     Come, 
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child,  let  me  present  you  to  your  hero, 
Chalmers  Carson,  and  don't  forget  to  ask 
him  to  lunch." 

"  Chalmers  Carson ! "  in  surprise.  "  Oh, 
I  do  think  your  books  so  clever." 

"  Books !  That's  nothing  to  what  he 
can  do,  my  dear  child  ;  egad  !  he  has  made 
a  cock  swan  lay  an  egg !  " 


It  was  only  now  that  Lady  Agnes 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  both  her 
swans  were  males.  Not  on  that  account, 
however,  did  they  lose  any  of  the  aflfec- 
tJOQ  she  was  pleased  to  lavish  upon 
them, 

A  month  later  she  called  them  "  the 
Matchmakers." 


TRIOLETS   OF   TRAVELLING. 

(Concerning  a  Journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London.) 

By   CHARLES    PORTER. 


In  1808. 

FRIDAY  noon,  and  we're  here 
In  four  days  ;  quite  a  feat  1 
Gad  !  Makes  you  feel  queer, 
Friday  noon,  and  we're  here ! 
Though  you'll  doubt  it,  I  fear. 
Once  again  I'll  repeat — 
Friday  noon,  and  we're  here 
In  four  days ;  quite  a  feat ! 


In  1908. 
Up  to  Town,  in  a  day  ; 
Quite  a  nice  little  run ! 
(Lunch  and  tea  on  the  way 
Up  to  Town,  in  a  day,) 
Hear  great-great-grandpa  say — 
"Pooh!   Absurd!  Can't  be  done  1 

Up  to  Town — in  a  day? 
Quite  a  nice  little  run  !  " 


111. 
In  1988. 
Aeroplanes  are  a  bore. 
They  travel  so  slow. 
Took  ten  minutes  or  more ! 
Aeroplanes  are  a  bore. 
Yet  the  'plane  driver  swore 
He  could  make  the  thing  go. 
Aeroplanes  are  a  bore. 
They  travel  so  slow  ! 


A  QUAINT  corner  of  Suffolk  on  an 
early  summer  dny,  the  ever 
changing  sky  throwing  moving 
shadows  on  the  waving  grass.  There  are 
no  lofty  hills  or  deep  valleys,  and  it 
may  be  like  many  another  English  vale ; 
but  I  pity  the  man  who  could  look  upon 
this  scene  and  fail  to  be  captivated  by 
its  quiet  beauty. 

I  see  before  me  a  green  open  vidley,  a 
wide  plain  of  meadow-land  sprinkled 
with  flocks  and  herds,  a  gleam  of  sunlit 
water,  and  an  old  church  tower ;  only  the 
liquid  songs  of  the  birds  break  the  still- 
ness of  this  peaceful  scene.  It  is  Dcdham 
Vale,  immortalised  by  Constable,  and 
known  to-day  as  the  "Constable 
Country." 

Constable,  like  Rembrandt  and  Etty, 
was  a  miller's  son.  His  father  came  of  a 
sturdy  old  Yorkshire  stock,  who  had  left 
their  native  place  and  settled  in  Suffolk. 
Fortune  favouring  them,  they  amassed 
a  considerable  amount  of  property,  in- 
cluding mills  at  Dedham,  Flatford  and 
East  Bergholt.      Near  the  latter  village 
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they  built  a  house^a  house  that  was  to 
become  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  John 
Constable,  born  on  June  nth,  1776. 
This  old  homestead  was  pulled  down 
many  years  ago,  and  exists  now  only 
on  the  canvas  of  some  of  Constable's 
pictures. 

When  we  visit  this  old  world  part  of 
East  Anglia,  though  we  view  it  for  the 
first  time  in  reality,  how  familiar  it  all 
seems.  Who  does  not  know  "  The  Val- 
ley Farm,"  the  old  water  mills,  the 
wooden  bridges,  the  locks,  and  the  rest- 
ful bits  of  river  and  path  ;  they  were  all 
the  favourite  haunts  of  Constable,  and 
we  recognise  thcni  as  the  dear  old  friends 
we  have  seen  at  the  National  Gallery, 
South  Kensington,  and  elsewhere.  Con- 
stable undoubtedly  remains  the  artist  of 
typical  scenes  of  rural  England.  He 
was  one  of  the  hrst,  if  not  the  first,  in 
landscape  painting  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  Nature  and  prove  that  a  painting 
might  not  alone  be  a  good  picture,  but 
also  a  faithful  portrayal  of  Nature.  But 
I  must  not  linger,  as  it  is  not  proposed  to 
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make  this  a  treatise  on  Constable's  art, 
bat  rather  of  the  land  he  loved  so  well. 

Just  before  I  set  out  by  the  London 
road  from  Ipswich,  a  sharp  shower  had 
drenched  the  surrounding  country  ;  but 
now  the  clouds  are  gone,  the  sun  is 
streaming  over  hill  and  dale,  the  air  is 
fragrant,  and  the  trees  are  wearing  their 
freshest  green.  The  rain  has  been  very 
welcome  in  the  early  summer  mom,  and 
I  anticipate  an  ideal  day  for  my  ramble 
to  the  banks  of  the  Stour, 

The  country  I  passed  through  charmed 
me  greatly.  The  snug  little  homesteads 
bowered  among  the  trees ;  the  flocks  and 
sleek  kine  grazing  on  the  pleasant  pastur- 
age ;  the  voices  of  the  field-workers.mel- 
lowed  by  the  distance,  blend  agreeably 
with  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  whole 
forming  one  of  those  delightful  pictures 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  lover  of  rural  life. 
I  was  now  in  a  by-road,  the  hawthorn 
and  briar  scenting  the  air,  an  old  market 
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as  a  prelude  to  my  object  in  view — the 
Constable  country. 

At  last  I  arrive  at  East  Bergholt,  that 
stands  on  a  slight  eminence  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Stout.  The  hand  of  our 
restless  age  leaves  this  delightful  old 
village  alone,  and  it  is  as  restful  as  the 
heart  of  man  could  wish.  It  is  one  of 
those  peaceful  places  where  you  can 
forget  your  troubles,  forget  the  existence 
of  the  postman,  the  telephone,  and  other 
evils.  It  is  only  when  you  look  upon  a 
scene  like  this  and  contrast  it  with  the 
bustle  of  life  as  we  know  it,  that  the 
question  arises:  is  the  strenuous  life 
worth  while  ? 

The  cottages  in  this  part  of  the  world 
are  different  to  those  in  the  other  parts 
of  Suffolk.  The  roofs  of  some  have  small 
red  tiles,  overgrown  with  green  moss 
and  mellowed  with  age,  whilst  others 
are  thatched,  and  being  curved  over  the 
small  gable  windows,  have  a  most  pic- 
turesque effect.  Some  of  these  old  home- 
steads look  so  quaint  that  one  would 
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Constable's 
pictures ;  it 
is  uniinislied 
still,  and  its  old  wealher-worn  stones  tell 
the  passing  of  the  years.  It  has  a  nice  little 
legend  of  its  own,  to  the  effect  that  its 
tower  was  made  away  with  by  "  His 
Satanic  Majesty";  unfortunately  history 
does  not  record  the  modus  operandi.  As  I 
admired  this  scarred  old  edifice  a  trim 
dark-eyed  country  maid  stopped  to  whis- 
per those  "sweet  little  nothings"  to  a 
passing  swain,  and  I  thought  of  the 
generations  who  had  exchanged  the  same 
olct  vows  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
same  old  trees.  Not  having  a  tower,  the 
bells  are  hung  in  a  kind  of  wooden  cage 
in  the  churchyard,  and  my  only  dis- 
appointment was  not  hearing  them  peal 
out,  for  only  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells 
stealing  through  the  air  was  wanted  to 
make  the  little  picture  of  "God's  acre" 
complete. 

I  felt  so  inclined  to  linger  here  that  I 
had  to  tear  myself  away  or  else  my  task 
would  never  be  finished,  so  entering  a 
narrow  lane  near  the  church,  I  journeyed 
towards  Flatford,  to  see  the  mill  and  the 
Valley  Farm  that  appear  in  the  picture 
of  "  Willie  Lott's  House." 

From  this  little  by-way  an  unrivalled 
view  is  soon  revealed,  an  ever-changing 
picture  of  light  and  shade,  the  drifting 


clouds  and  the  bursts  of  sunlight  fallin 
o'er  the  spacious  valley.  Amid  a  grove 
of  trees  the  tower  of  Dedhain  Church,  the 
clustering  village,  a  silvery  gleam  of 
water,  and  in  the  distance  the  cornfields 
of  Essex.  A  dull  autumn  day  is  not  the 
time  to  see  the  vale  at  its  best  ;  it  wants 
a  congenial  sky  to  give  expression.  As 
a  critic  once  said  about  Constable's 
studies  of  this  part:  "His  charm  was 
in  colour  and  the  cool  tint  of  English 
daylight." 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  on  a 
typical  "  Constable  day."  The  sky  was 
full  of  colour  and  moving  clouds,  and  tHe 
sun  throwing  shadow?  in  the  valley.  I  feel 
how  inadequate  my  pen  is  to  do  justice 
to  this  lovely  scene. 

As  I  pause  I  picture  to  myself  the 
joung  lad  Constable  (with  his  kindred 
spirit — John  Durntborne,  a  painter  and 
glazier,  but  like  the  lad  an  enthusiast 
for  art)  roaming  on  the  uplands.  To  his 
affection  for  this  spot  his  pictures  amply 
attest ;  in  tact,  the  more  he  painted 
it,  the  dearer  it  became  to  him.  His 
painting  seems  to  speak  the  words, 
"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

I  wander  on  towards  the  river,  through 
an  avenue  of  trees  with  the  branches 
entwined  and  the  sunlight  flickering 
through,  throwing  a  fretwork  of  light 
and  shade.     Then  the  foliage  becomes 
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more  luxuriant,  not  a  ray  of  light  pene- 
trates this  leafy  wall;  we  are  in  the 
gloom  of  twilight ;  a  few  steps  more  and 
we  step  out  of  this  land  of  shadows, 
emerging  in  the  full  glory  of  the  sunlight 
on  the  Stour  Valley.  Beautiful  and 
fertile  is  this  valley.  The  brightest 
barley  and  the  heaviest  wheat  the  world 
can  produce  are  grown  in  the  Stour 
district. 

The  river  Stour  flows  from  Sudbury 
(the  birthplace  of  another  great  painter 
— Gainsborough)  through  Dedham,  and 


limited  ;  but  the  man  who  could  convey 
the  charm  of  these  peaceful  scenes  had 
little  cause  to  take  umbrage  at  that. 

Crossing  the  wooden  bridge  spanning 
the  stream  that  flows  so  silently  beneath, 
and  following  the  path  for  a  little  way, 
Flatford  Mill  comes  in  sight.  The 
century  that  has  passed  has  made  little 
change,  except  the  trees  are  now  much 
thicker,  and,  of  course,  from  some  points 
obscure  the  view  of  the  mill.  It  was 
here  that  Constable  became  a  miller  and 
worked  for  some  time,  for  his  practically- 
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then  into  the  sea  at  Harwich.  It  is  a 
sluggish  river,  but  a  favourite  alike  both 
with  artist  and  angler;  the  pike  bask 
in  the  shallows  or  close  to  the  riverside, 
covered  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  water 
lily;  the  perch  and  tench  abound  in  the 
lazy  river,  and  the  roach  roam  up  and 
down  its  reaches,  while  there  are  eels  in 
great  numbers,  so  the  followers  of  the 
gentle  art  of  Isaac  Walton  ought  to 
find  sport  to  their  hearts'  content  by  the 
banks  of  this  silvery  stream. 

Constable  writes  :  "  I  associate  all  my 
careless  boyhood  with  all  that  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stour ;  these  scenes  made 
me  a  painter,  and  I  am  grateful."  He 
was  no  lover  of  the  artificial ;  it  has  been 
said  of  him  that  his  range  was  rather 


minded  father  was  very  prejudiced  against 
art  as  a  means  of  -livelihood.  During 
this  time,  when  his  prospects  as  a  painter 
seemed  so  hopeless,  he  wrote:  "I  see 
plainly  it  will  be  my  lot  to  walk  through 
life  in  a  pathway  contrary  to  that  in 
which  my  inclination  would  lead  me." 

Journeying  along  the  towing-path, 
which  was  one  of  the  artist's  favourite 
subjects,  I  rested  in  the  coot  shade  thrown 
by  the  branches  of  a  spreading  tree  ;  my 
sketch-book  was  open,  but  I  was  in  no 
mood  for  work,  so  I  lazily  watched  a 
narrow  barge  laden  with  sacks,  the  horse 
steadily   plodding   along    the   tow  path, 
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the  driver  trudging  along  by  its  side  and  The  church  (that  forms  the  subject  of 

whistling  some  old  country  song,  appa-  so  many  of  his  pictures)  dominates  the 

rently  without  a  care  in  the  world.  Onthe  valley.     Like  many  of  the  East  Anglian 

barge  was  a  man  puffing  away  at  an  old  churches,  it  surprises  you  by  its  size  and 

clay,only  taking  his  pipe  from  hismouth  its  beautiful  proportions.     I  looked  into 

to  occasionally  shout  a  witticism  in  the  the  old   inn-yard     In   this   part  of   the 

sely  (happy)  Suffolk  dialect.  I  rubbed  my  world  you  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  is 

eyes,  for  the  voice  had  broken  the  spell ;  the  twentieth  century,  and  I  should  .have 

the  subject  was  so  old-world  that  I  could  taken  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  if  an 


old  stage  coach 
had  come  ratt- 
ling up,  the 
passengers 
brimming  over 
with  stories  of 
highwaymen. 

The  roadside 
hedges  present 
a  wealth  of 
colour.  I  can- 
not do  better 
than  quote  from 
a  letter  written 
by  Constable 
from  East  Berg- 
holt  in  1819. 
Everything 
seems  full  of 
blossom  of  so  me 
kind,  and  at 
every  step  I 
take  and  on 
whatever  sub- 
ject 1  turn  my 
ej'es  that  sub- 
lime expression 
of  the  Scrip- 
tures, '  I  am  the 
Resurrection 
and  the  Life,' 
seems  as  if 
uttered  to  me." 
There  is  an 
old  saying  that 
—  the  unexpected 

happens,  and  I 
fully  realised  that  for  rambling  on  I 
passed  under  an  old  gateway  and  then 
gazed  around  in  astonishment.  Was  I  in 
an  old  Flemish  town  ?  Ancient  liouses 
street;  but  what  a  street !  old  houses  with  clustered  round,  timbered  with  cunningly 
gables  and  small  windows  that  are  now  placedbeams.  How  could  this  bit  of  old 
gleaming  in  the  sun.  It  was  at  the  Flanders  have  been  planted  in  the  heart 
Grammar  School  (endowed  in  1571)  that  of  rural  England?  Then  I  remembered 
Constable  completed  his  education,  that  the  towns  of  Dedham,  Sudbury,  and 


have  fancied  it 
was  one  of  Con- 
stable's pictures 
realised.  Start- 
ing on  my  wan- 
derings again,  I 
reached  Ded- 
h  a  m  Lock 
Though  waters 
have  beaten 
against  its 
solid  timbers 
for  generations 
it  is  the  same 
as  when  Con- 
stable wrote 
"  My  lock  is 
liked  at  the 
Academy,  and 
indeed,  its  light 
cannot  be  put 
out,  because  it 
is  the  light  of 
Nature  —  the 
mother  of  all 
that  is  valuable 
in  poetry 
painting,  or 
anything  else 
where  an  ap- 
peal to  the  soul 
is  required." 

The  lock  re- 
mains; but  the 
old  mill  of  Ded- 
ham has  gone  —  " 
I   was  nearing 

the  end  of  my  journey  when  I  reached  the 
quaint  little  town  of  Dedham,  not  far  from 
East  Bergholt,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.     Dedham  consists  of  an   old 
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Hadleigh  are  not  ot^mushroom  growth ; 
a  century  more  or  less  is  nothing;  they  are 
ot  quite  respectable  antiquity,  and  were 
famous  in  former  times  for  the  woollen 
trade  carried  on  by  Flemish  weavers 
brought  over  by  Edward  III. 

It  is  from  the  contemplation  of  such 


into  the  very  fabric  of  the  painter-mind 
by  some  mysterious  alchemy,  and  "  as  a 
wine  must  taste  of  its  own  grape,"  so  our 
English  painters  must  reflect  the  influences 
that  surround  them  ;  and  to  minds  horn 
amid  the  fruitful  orderly  delights  of 
past ureland  and  homestead  no  interpteta- 


quiet  scenes  of  English  country  that  one 
learns  the  secret  of  the  supremacy  of 
English  landscape  painters.  What  other 
country  affords  such  inspiration,  such 
delicate  whispering  of  Nature's  most 
secret  enchantments?  These  tranquil 
meadows  and  slow-moving  streams,  these 
changing  cloud-swept   skies    are    woven 


tions  of  other  and  more  dramatic  scenes 
can  appeal  as  do  such  pictures  as  Con- 
stable has  given  us. 

A  curious  field  tor  speculation  is 
broached  when  one  considers  the  idea  of 
a  land  without  its  painters.  Should  not 
we,  steeped  in  the  narcotic  of  the  ever 
present  and  the  obvious,  fail  to  realise 
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coherently  the  beauties  and  delights 
which  are  the  heritage  of  Englishmen  ? 
The  mind,  assailed  day  by  day  by  the 
common  deligiits  of  Nature,  ceases  to  con- 
sciously consider  them,  until  straight  in 
our  path  stands  one  who  with  clarion 
voice  bids  us  halt  and  contemplate  anew 
the  scenes  io  wonderworth  ;  and  to  such 
attesting  voices  are  we  not  eternally 
indebted?  A  picture  of  a  well-known 
scene  is  like  a  memory ;  the  salient 
features  are  presented  and  the  mind, 
unfretled  by  alien  considerations,  is  free 
to  regard  anew  the  enchantments  that  cry 
aloud  in  tvery  lane  and  meadow,  every 
stream  and  sky. 


The  painters  are 
some  strange  powei 
and  helping  us  to  se 
divine."      To  them  i 


seers,  informed  by 
of  insight,  "  seeing 
new  depths  of  the 
ithing  ever  becomes 


obvious  nr  cumnion,  and  they  are  con- 
cerned that  tlie  world  should  share  their 
rapture  and  their  wonder.  Their  eyes 
are  eternally  the  eyes  of  children,  and 
they  hold  out  a  liand  to  the  world  with 
happy  confidence  and  faith.  "Look," 
they  say,  "  how  blue  (he  skies  are  !  How 
the  greatcloudssailover.  Howloi-ely  the 
world  is !  "  They  are  so  insistent  that 
we  cannot  choose  but  listen  and  look — 
and  become  as  little  children. 

Constable  called  so  lo  the  world;  each 


he  has  given  us  was  such  a  sum- 
mons. For  him  the  beauties  of  stream 
and  homestead,  of  mill  and  meadow, 
never  sank  to  the  grey  apathy  of  sub- 
consciousness— the  clear  mirror  of  his 
mind  remained  undimmed,  the  happy 
voico  with  which  he  praised  unwearied. 
Without  him  how  could  the  beauties  of 
his  native  country  have  grown  so  dear,  so 
alive,  such  things  to  thank  God  for? 
One  thing  more  should  have  our  joyous 
recognition — Constable  has  sliown  us 
these  delights  unmarred  by  any  tinge  of 
self ;  not  once  does  he  say,  as  so  many  of 
our  modern  men  do,  "Mevoila.'"  He  bids 
us  look  not  at  the  painter  or  his  art,  but 
at  Nature's  self.  It  is  probable  that  the 
single-handed  simplicity  of  his  presenta- 
tions, his  sincere  arllessness,  was  the  result 
of  a  profound  artistry,  but  the  proces.s  is 
hid — the  craft  made  invisible.  Constable 
calls  to  us,  "  How  lovely  the  world  is  !  " 
and  his  voice  is  dear.  The  voice  of  one 
who  luvPs  all  beauty  and  in  beauty  the 
(iod  who  is  beauty's  very  soul.  .And  so, 
though  I  sighed  when  1  was  back  in  the 
heart  of  London,  I  carried  with  me  grate- 
ful memories  of  the  lovely  country  round 
the  tittle  village  of  Dedham,  and  grateful 
thoughts  of  the  painter  who  had  taught 
me  to  see  and  appreciate  the  delights  of 
Constable's 


AN     UNCOMPROMISING 
UMBRELLA. 


BY   A.    ELISABETH    HYATT  WOOLF. 


SOMEHOW  I  thought  when  I  bought 
that  umbrella  it  would  lead  me  into 
trouble.     It's    a    silly   thing    for    a 
young  man  to  do  who  stands  the  risk  of 
receiving  presents  from  no  end  of  maiden 
aunts. 

It  was  perfectly  absurd.  But  I  did  it, 
and  on  a  bright  June  morning. 

Extravagance  is  not  my  cardinal  sin. 
As  I  walked  up  St.  James's  Street  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had  not 
bought  myself  anything  for  six  weeks. 

The  outlay  was  a  little  premature,  since 
I  found  bills  for  breakfast  next  morning. 

There  seems  something  attractive  about 
the  fortitude  of  an  umbrella.  It  goes  out 
in  all  weathers  and  does  not  grumble, 
does  not  get  spoilt  and  look  disagreeable 
when  it  has  been  wetted,  tn  fact,  as  a 
rule  it  shows  the  greatest  inclination  to 
be  sociable  by  exchanging  hands  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  sauntered 
into  Gibbs',  and  made  iny  purchase  for 
two  guineas. 

I  little  guessed  the  trouble  it  held  in 
store  for  me,  or  I  should  have  hesitated 
long  and  lastingly  before  I  ordered  my 
name  to  be  so  daintily  and  effectively 
placed  on  its  gold  plate. 

My  name  looks  well  everywhere.  It  is 
a  graceful  name,  but  on  that  umbrella  it 
proved  a  costly  one. 
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My  property  came  to  me  next  day,  and 
well  pleased  with  the  possession  of  such  a 
respectable-looking  apparatus,  I  took  it 
for  a  walk.  The  elements  seemed  to  be 
in  my  favour.  It  was  raining  very  gently. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
look  absurd  to  he  seen  in  a  big  coat  with 
an  umbrella,  and  only  a  few  drops  of 
rain.     So  I  left  the  coat. 

As  we  turned  the  street -corner  my 
companion  objected.  It  wished  to  turn 
t!ie  other  way,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
further  argument  1  retraced  my  steps. 
Then  I  weighed  the  matter  over.  It  was 
very  cold  and  windy,  and  the  umbrella 
was  wet.  To  spoil  my  appearance  by 
dripping  an  umbrella  on  my  boots  was 
more  than  futile.  To  carry  it  over  my 
head  was  impossible  unless  I  wandered 
up  and  down  a  sheltered  street  littered 
with  scaffolding.  No,  that  was  too  much 
like  my  valet  on  his  Sunday  out.  I  must 
call  a  hansom,  and  I  did.  Harely  had  we 
driven  through  three  streets  when  1  saw 
an  old  friend  who  had  been  abroad  ever 
since  he  had  shared  my  joys  at  Cambridge. 
Hastily  stopping  my  cab,  I  leapt  out  and 
liailed  him.  Travers  was  so  glad  at  our 
meeting  that  he  suggested  my  accompany- 
ing him. 

"With  pleasure,  old  chap,"  I  answered  ; 
"just  let  me  pay  this  man." 

We  stood  talking  for  some  moments  on 
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the  pavement,  deciding  on  our  route.  A 
cold  shiver  ran  down  my  back.  I  suddenly 
remembered  why  I  had  elected  to  drive, 
and "  My  umbrella !  My  new  um- 
brella!" I  cried.  "I've  left  it  in  that 
cab." 

Travers  told  me  afterwards  that  I  looked 
as  if  I  had  lost  my  best  friend. 

"  Never  mind,   old  man,"  he  laughed. 
"  you'll  soon  get  another.     Who  is  she?  " 
"  She  ? "  I  questioned.   . "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  The  lady  who  gave  it  to  you." 
I  smiled  as  I  replied,  '*  Wrong  this  time, 
Travers.     I  bought  it  myself." 

"Then  it's  a  very  good  thing  you've 
lost  it.  Just  imagine  buying  yourself  an 
umbrella." 
"  And  why  not  ?  "  I  queried. 
"  My  dear  Morton,  don't  you  know  it's 
about  the  unluckiest  thing  you  can  do,  to 
buy  yourself  an  umbrella  ?  Just  wish 
your  hardest  that  you  will  never  see  it 
again." 

Travers'  face  looked  so  serious  and 
tragic  that  I  inwardly  registered  a  vow 
that  if  it  did  turn  up  I  would  never  use  it 
again.  But  I  raised  my  eyebrows  as  I 
said,  "  You  old  bag  of  superstitions,  what 
difference  can  it  make  ?  " 

There's  something  about  Travers  that 
makes  you  think.  Even  when  he's  telling 
you  a  good  Irish  story  you  are  bound  to 
look  at  him,  and  try  to  ravel  out  some 
truth,  and  if  you  are  intuitive  you'll  find 
it.  I  have  never  known  Travers  to  be 
wrong  in  a  prediction  or  a  superstitious 
statement.  Whether  he  was  leagued 
with  Fate  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  he 
always  managed  to  get  in  an  "  I  told  you 
so  "  sort  of  remark  after  one  had  scoffed 
at  his  suggestion. 

So  I  just  coughed  and  started  to  find 
my  cigarettes  as  he  mildly  remarked, 
"  Well,  you  wait  and  see.  That  umbrella 
is  going  to  mark  your  line  of  destiny,  or 
my  name  is  not  Travers." 

"  Look  out,  then,  or  it  won't  be  long," 
I  replied  ;  "  that  crane  is  making  straight 
for  your  head." 

We  spent  some  good  hours  together, 
and  I  returned  home.  The  cabman  was 
on  the  doorstep  with  my  umbrella.  He 
would  not  part  with  it  except  to  me. 
"  He  liked  the  look  of  me,"  he  said,  and  a 


few  such  remarks,  and  in  the  end  my 
purchase  of  the  previous  day  cost  me  ten 
more  shillings.  I  put  the  wretched  thing 
away,  and  forgot  it  except  on  occasions 
when  I  received  the  like  from  my  Aunts 
Florence  and  Emilia,  and  each  time  I 
thought  of  my  absurd  nonsense  in  not 
using  it,  and  so  saving  myself  the  humilia- 
tion of  acknowledging  gifts  which  were 
intended  "  to  save  the  dear  boy  from 
catching  cold." 

One  day  the  umbrella  fell  out  of  my 
wardrobe,  and  1  decided  to  take  it  out. 
When  I  reached  the  hall  I  found  a  letter 
from  Travers,  and  in  a  postscript :  "  How 
is  the  umbrella  ?  " 

Back  it  went  into  its  hiding-place,  and 
for  a  little  longer  was  left  untouched. 

It  happened  that  one  morning  at  break- 
fast my  mother  remarked  about  my 
uncle's  approaching  birthday,  and  I  im- 
mediately asked  what  little  attention  she 
thought  he  would  like.  "  The  most 
sensible  thing  you  can  give  him  is  an 
umbrella,"  she  replied. 

I  dropped  my  head  to  hide  the  sparkle 
in  my  eye.  Here  was  my  chance,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  Uncle  Walter  and  to  get  rid  of  that 
bugbear  of  an  umbrella.  I  gave  my  man 
orders  to  wrap  it  up  carefully,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  address  it  when  I  required 
that  it  should  be  posted. 

On  the  eve  of  his  J^irthday  I  wrote 
Uncle  Walter  a  charming  letter,  saying  that 
after  great  thought  I  had  decided  to  send 
him  an  umbrella,  and  hoped  he  would 
like  it.  Two  days  afterwards  I  got  the 
usual  letter  of  thanks,  and  went  blissfully 
on  my  way. 

That  same  evening  I  stood  once  more 
in  front  of  Gibbs'  and  felt  that,  with 
such  a  relieved  mind,  I  could  gaze  happily 
on  scores  of  umbrellas.  As  I  did  so  a 
firm  grasp  was  on  my  arm,  and  I  turned 
round  to  meet  Travers. 

"  Hallo,  Morton  !  "  he  said.  "  Going 
to  buy  another  umbrella?  I  hear  you 
sent  the  last  to  Uncle  Walter." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  I  questioned, 
feeling  myself  turn  pale  with  fright. 

"  I'm  sorry,  old  chap,"  he  answered, 
"  but  I  am  afraid  you've  done  it  this 
time." 

"  What  ?  "  I  groaned,  as  I  looked  up 
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into  his  candid  face.     "  You  did  not  tell 
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"  Not  intentionally,  old  fellow.  But 
I  met  the  *  youngster/  as  we  call  him,  at 
the  Yachtmans.  He  was  standing  on 
the  club  steps  as  I  was  about  to  enter. 
He  had  a  very  decent  umbrella  in  his 
hand. 

"  *  Morning,*  I  said,  *  Think  it's  going 
to  rain,  sir?     Got  a  good  gamp  there  !  * 

"  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  my  nephew  Frank 
gave  me  that.' 

"  *  What ! '  I  answered.  *  He  has  a 
perfect  mania  for  umbrellas.  Why,  only 
a  little  time  ago  he  was  buying  himself 
umbrellas,'  and  I  proceeded  to  detail  to 
the  *  youngster  *  the  whole  of  your  little 
episode." 

"  The  old  man  smiled  quite  pleasantly 
as  he  said,  *  You've  taken  a  great  load 
off  my  mind,  Travfrs.  I  thought  my 
dear  sister  Jennie's  boy  was  going  mad. 
Look !  *  and  he  handed  me  the  umbrella.'* 

Before  Travers  had  time  to  finish  I 
remembered  the  little  gold  plate  with  my 
name  and  address  on.  It  h^d  completely 
slipped  my  memory.  And  there  was  no 
excuse.  His  name  was  Walter  Reece 
and  mine  Frank  Morton.  With  horror 
written  on  my  face  I  looked  at  Travers. 

"  It's  no  use,  old  chap,"  I  interrupted. 
"I  feel  like  knocking  myself  down  and 
you  on  top  of  jne.  I  must  go."  And 
I  went. 

For  hours  I  tramped  the  streets,  and 
thought  the  matter  out.  If  Uncle  Walter 
had  not  thanked  me  so  politely  I  should 
be  able  to  clear  the  sky  of  its  trouble. 
But  it  was  quite  likely  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  would  pretend  to 
misunderstand  me  or  refuse  to  see  me. 

I  suffered  agony  in  silence.  Once  or 
twice  when  I  met  him  in  the  following 
weeks  he  broke  in  upon  my  stuttering 
with  long-winded  stories  which  I  dared 
not  interrupt.  And  so  my  chances  for 
apology  or  penitent  explanation  slipped 
by. 

Day  by  day  as  I  was  called  in  the 
morning  the  thought  rushed  across  my 
mind :  "  Shall  I  meet  Uncle  Walter  to- 
day, or  will  he  die  and  just  leave  me  a 
mourning  ring." 

No,  he  lived,  and  after  three  months 
the  torture  came  to  an  end.   The  umbrella. 


showing  signs  of  wear,  was  returned  to 
me  on  my  birthday. 

It's  useless  to  describe  my  mortifica- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  Uncle  Walter  ever 
really  forgave  me.  I  put  the  whole  affair 
down  to  a  belief  in  Travers's  uneducated 
craze  for  superstition.  Henceforth  I 
should  not  listen  to  him.  After  all,  his 
chattering  tongue  had  not  improved 
matters  with  Uncle  Walter,  so  now  I 
should  disregard  his  advice.  My  inten- 
tions were  to  use  the  umbrella.  The  first 
dull  day  after  its  return  I  took  it  out. 
At  the  comer  of  Piccadilly,  where  the 
omnibuses  start,  I  put  it  up.  What  was 
the  matter?  I  could  not  get  along. 
Something  was  pulling  it  back.  There 
was  not  any  wind.  I  tried  to  wheel 
round  to  ascertain  the  cause.  But  I  could 
not  turn  with  the  umbrella,  and  as  I 
heard  a  "  Please,  don't,**  I  proceeded  to 
turn  myself. 

The  umbrella  was  nicely  hooked  into 
the  elaborate  confection  of  a  lady's  hat, 
and  firmly  fixed  there  among  butterflies 
and  bees  and  what  not.  I  tried  my  best 
to  shake  the  thing  loose,  but  it  refused 
to  deny  itself  revenge  for  my  desertion. 

The  situation  was  awkward  ;  the  owner 
of  the  hat  could  give  me  at  least  four 
inches.  She  was  enormous,  and  unless 
she  bent  her  head  I  was  not  in  a  position 
to  see  where  the  evil  lay. 

And  when  finally,  with  great  scorn  in 
her  eyes,  she  condescended  to  stoop,  we 
were  driven  into  one  another's  arms  by 
the  passing  crowd  surging  onward  to- 
wards a  coveted  motor-'bus. 

"  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  help 
me,"  the  sphinx-like  creature  muttered. 
And  I  could  do  nothing  but  stammer  my 
apologies,  although  her  height  was  not 
my  fault,  for  I  had  held  my  umbrella  well 
above  my  head. 

The  few  seconds  of  battling  with  that 
web-like  forest  has  always  seemed  to  have 
stolen  hours  from  my  life.  I  go  hot  even 
now  when  I  think  of  it.  Uncle  Walter 
passed  at  the  moment  of  our  proximity, 
and  came  with  his  height  to  a  timely  rescue. 

He  took  the  umbrella  to  lift  it  higher 
and  make  the  dislocation  easier.  We  all 
finally  parted  with  many  apologies,  and 
Uiicle  Walter  went  off  mechanically  with 
the  umbrella. 
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My  troubles  were  not  yet  ended. 
I  next  found  my  umbrella  at  the 
club.  It  was  handed  to  mc  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  hall  porter, 
but  1  am  certain  he  had  heard  of 
the  tragedy  associated  with  it.  With 
a  curse  in  my  throat  I  took  the  hated 
thing  and  turned  my  steps  home- 
wards. I  prayed  to  the  gods  for 
assistance  to  rid  me  of  this  plagup. 
My  prayer  was  heard  and  answered, 
for  an  idea  came  to  me. 

1  forgot  my  home  and  dinner, 
and  boarded  an  omnibus  marked 
Walham  Green.  I  paid  my  fare, 
exchanged  a  few  pleasant  words 
with  the  conductor,  and  leisurely 
surveyed  the  murky  scenery  from  my 
outside  seat. 

After  travelling  to  the  ends  of  tlie 
earth—at  least  it  seemed  many  miles 
from  Piccadilly — I  discovered  I  was 
in  the  Fulham  Road.  Here,  1  con- 
cluded, was  a  chance  of  ridding 
myself  of  my  trouble  and  being 
philanthropic  at  the  same  time. 

Fulham  Road  looked  at  mc  plea- 
santly ;  its  inhabitants,  as  they  peered 
out  of  dishevelled-looking  windows, 
seemed  to  say  they  would  welcome  an 
umbrella.  And  so  I  did  the  deed.  1 
pushed  it  through  the  space  between  the 
omnibus  and  the  advertisement  board. 
There  was  an  awful  hue  and  cry.  The 
umbrella  could  not  have  yet  dropped. 
What  a  fool  1  was  not  to  get  down  and 
gently  place  it  somewhere.  But  some- 
thing had  obviously  happened.  The 
omnibus  stopped.  i  dared  not  move, 
and  I  saw  a  crowd  collecting.  The  con- 
ductor hurried  up  the  steps. 

"  Is  this  your  umbrella,  sir  ? " 

"  It  is,"  I  replied.  "  Thank  you.  Did  I 
drop  it  ? " 

"  Yer  did,  sir,  and  it'll  cost  yer  'eavy." 

I  stared  at  the  man. 

"  It's  'it  a  lidy  in  the  face,  and  she's  goin' 
to  the  'orspital.  Yer'dbcttercome  along." 

The  speed  of  these  people  ania^od  me. 
But  the  nan  was  right.  1  descended  the 
steps,  and  found  the  \voman  had  been 
badly  hurt.  Insome  unaccountable  manner 
the  umbrella  had  bounced  oil  the  wheel 
of  the  omnibus,  and,  with  great  force,  hit 
a  woman  crossing  the  road. 


A  poh 


I  had  to  keep  that  woman  and  her 
fiiinily  for  many  a  week.  How  I  loathed 
that  umbrella  !  When  my  people  returned 
from  the  Riviera  they  found  mc,  as  they 
said,  looking  very  pale  and  worn.  1 
explained  my  trouble,  and  begged  them 
to  take  compassion  on  me  and  help  me. 

My  mother  found  a  welcome  recipient 
of  the  thing  in  the  cook's  sister-in-law's 
brother's  uncle,  an  old  reprobate,  1  heard, 
and  I  inwardly  hoped  lie  would  make 
good  use  of  it.  And  he  did.  Not  for 
some  months  to  romc  could  I  shake  off 
the  depressed  feeling  which  seemed  to 
have  become  part  of  my  temperament. 
I  expected  at  every  street-corner  to  see 
my  enemy  jump  np  and  greet  me  in  some 
form  or  another. 

But  time  went  by  and  1  felt  once  more 
at  rest. 

Travers  had  turned  up  again,  and  we 
had  planned  a  little  trip  to  Paris.  The 
day  of  our  departiLre  arrived  and  my  cab 
had  just  been  called,  when  a  police- 
inspector  appeared  suddenly  on  the  door- 
step. He  wanted  me  ;  he  was  very  sorry 
to  irouble,  but  he  was  obliged  to  prevent 
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my  leaving  the  house.  No  words  can 
describe  my  horror  and  amazement.  I 
gasped,  and  led  him  into  the  library. 

"  Am  I  sane,  or  is  this  folly  on  your 
part  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  explain 
yourself,"  I  urged. 

"It  is  very  easily  done,  sir,"  the  in- 
spector respectfully  answered.  "A 
woman  has  been  found  beaten  to  death, 
and  your " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  interrupted. 

"An  umbrella  very  much  blood-stained, 
with  your  name  on,  has  been  found  behind 
a  curtain." 

I  sank  exhausted  into  a  chair.  Yes,  I 
could  see  this  umbrella  leading  me  to  the 
gallows.  Travers  was  right — the  devil 
incarnate  was  woven  Into  its  silk.  Every- 
thing round  me  bore  the  gloom  of  death. 
The  chairs  began  to  dance  with  frenzied 
movements — the  fire  flashed  forth  what 
1  in  my  agony  of  mind  felt  were  the 
blazes  of  hell — and  there  was  no  more. 
When  I  awoke  the  family  were  all  round 
me,  and  I  felt  the  tender  comfort  of  my 
mother's  soothing  words. 

The  case  proved  great  copy  for  cheap 
journalism,  and  my  name  met  my  eyes  in 
every  "  rag  "  I  happened  to  take  up.  The 
better-class  papers  were  humorous  on  the 
subject,  but  1  wasn't.  Of  course  I  was  only 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  but  it's  a  wonder 
to  me  now  that  I  escaped  a  raging  fever. 


I  knew  it  was  useless  to  throw  that 
umbrella  into  the  dust-bin  or  give  it 
away  again. 

I  sought  the  solitude  of  a  small  sea- 
side town  on  the  south-east  coast,  where 
there  happens  to  be  an  unusually  long 
pier,  measuring  over  three-fourths  of  a 
mile. 

I  marched  the  length  of  that  pier  one 
morning  at  y  o'clock.  There  was  not  a 
soul  in  sight.  I  looked  stealthily  around, 
and  then  dropped  that  cursed  umbrella 
into  the  surging  water. 

The  umbrella  dropped,  but  on  what  ?— 
a  man  who  had  just  risen  from  a  dive. 
The  sea  was  so  rough  that  I  had  neither 
seen,  heard,  nor  dreamt  of  a  human  being 
in  such  a  wave. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  I  was  obliged 
to  dash  down  to  his  rescue.  Almost 
stunned,  he  struggled  to  the  steps,  up 
which  I  dragged  him. 

From  that  day  forth  I  haunted  his 
house,  so  fearful  was  I  of  the  results  of 
my  criminal  deed.  As  a  reward  for  my 
assiduous  care  and  interest  the  injured 
nian  allowed  me  to  become  engaged  to  his 
charming  daughter.  Travers'  supersti- 
tious prophecy  crossed  my  mind  as  I  pro- 
posed to  her,  but  I  have  had  no  reason 
since  to  reproach  fate. 

The  skeleton  of  that  umbrella  my  wife 
still  keeps,  and  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  she  found  it  the  morning  after  our 
first  acquaintance. 


The  umbrella, dropped,  but  on  what  ? 
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There  had  been  a  church  on  the  site 
of  Roiieo  Cathedral  from  tlie  earliest 
Christian  time-i  in  Normandy,  but  it 
was  in  I'J55  that  the  chief  parti;  of  the 
cathedral,  as   it   now  exists,  were  com- 


this  work,  which  Ruikin  claimed  to  be 
the  most  finished  example  of  Gothic 
tracery.  The  number  of  small  sejiarate 
carvings  is  enormous ;  on  one  doorway 
there  are  about  600  different  animals,  all 


pleted.     Ill  this  year  Louis  IX.  of  France      carefully  worked    with    elaborate    detail 
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came  with  his  mother  to  keep  Christmas 
at  Rouen,  and  they  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  choir,  the  transept,  and  the 
nave  constructed. 

The  Portail  aux  Libraires  was  built  by 
Jean  Davi  in  i27t^.  Perhaps  no  part  of 
the  building  shows  more  loving  care  than 
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wliidi    even  centuries  have    failed    alto- 
gether to  eradicate. 

Thfsc  carvings  ace  wonderful  for  the 
life  and  action  they  display.  Most  of 
tJiem  represent  animals  bearing  human 
features  or  performing  the  acts  of  human 
beings.     For  instajice,  tliere  are  creatures 
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that  are  half  man,  half  goat,  or  mixtures 
of  women  and  fish,  and  many  other  curious 
creations  which  seemed  to  have  greatly 
fascinated  tlie  mediaeval  mind. 

One  of  them  is  a  pig  in  a  hood  play- 
ing the  violin  ;  another  who  is  fiddling 
has  an  animal's  body  and  a  human 
head.  Beside  it  a  curious  little  beast  is 
dancing  to  the  tune. 

What  gives  these  carvings  their  interest 
is  that  all  these  curious  creations,  some 
of  which  owe  their  origin  to  pagan 
mythology,  are  given  such  life  and  indi- 
viduality. They  are  nearly  always  en- 
gaged in  some  work  or  play,  and  by 
many  a  quaint,  though  realistic,  touch  an 
air  of  life  and  reality  is  imparted  to  them. 

Sometimes  we  find  depicted  incidents 
from  the  everyday  life  of  the  time,  such 
as  a  woman  welcoming  her  child,  or  the 
struggle  between  a  thief  and  the  owner 
gf  the  chest  that  the  former  is  trying  to 
carry  off. 

One  reason  why  all  this  carving  is  so 
good,  is  that  Davi  only  had  to  add  deco- 
rative work  to  a  great  cathedral  that  was 
ready  built  for  him. 


Once  the  fabric  of  this  magnificent  build- 
ing was  complete,  the  people  determined 
ever  to  add  to  its  beauty,  and  it  is  to  the 
constant  changes  and  additions  of  the  cen- 
turies that  we  owe  the  curious  mixture  of 
styles  of  architecture  and  the  absence  of 
unity  of  design. 

The  fifteenth  century  saw  the  choir 
windows  enlarged  and  decorated  after 
the  style  of  that  period.  This  rather 
injured  the  general  effect,  but  it  was  only 
natural  that  each  generation  should  follow 
its  own  dict.iles  in  matters  of  taste. 
During  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  work  of  carving  the  stalls  of  the  choir, 
of  adding  a  new  staircase,  a  screen,  and 
a  new  entrance,  was  going  on,  while 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  Tour 
de  Btierrc  was  completed.  The  nam<^ 
"  Butler  "  Tower  is  said  to  come  from  the 
,  fact  that  the  cost  of  building  was  paid 
chiefly  from  the  fines  of  those  who  ale 
butter  in  Lent. 

In  this  tower  was  hung  the  greatest 
bell  in  the  world  outside  Russia,  the  bell 
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which  cracked  when  rung  in  honour  of 

Louis  XVI. 

Early    in  the    sixteenth   century   was 

begun  the  work  of  embellishing  the  west 

fa(;ade  and  making  a  fine  central  door. 
The   same    arcliifect,   Leroux,  rebuilt 

the  central  tower,  or  rather  the  base  of 

it,  after  the  old  tower  had  been  burnt 

down. 

On  tins  base  was  biiiit  a  wooden  spire 

in  1544.  but  this  was  destroyed  by  light- 
Finally,  the  pre- 
sent tower,  a  cast 

iron  erection 

called    la    Flecke, 

was    built  by  M. 

Alavoine. 

from  the  ground 
436  feet  in  height, 
and  is  therefore 
only  a  dozen  feet 
less  than  the  great 
Pyramid. 
After  ten  years' 

finished,  but  des- 
tined to  meet  with 
a  great  deal  of 
adverse  criticism. 
It  is,  however,  a 
striking  erection, 
as  will  be  seen 
from  our  illustra- 
tion. It  is  con- 
structed 'of  open 
ironwork  in 
stages,  through 
which  the  day- 
light can  be  seen. 

Whether  criti- 
cism may  justly  be  passed  on  this  feature, 
however,  it  may  with  some  reason  be 
urged  that,  as  the  whole  structure  is  such  a 
composite  of  widely  <lifferent  stvles,  an 
iron  spire  serves  to  link  the  constructive 
material  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  that 
of  the  earlier  architects. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  is  only  about 
90  feet  high  and  433  feet  in  length,  from 
the  Portall  to  the  apse  of  the  Ckapellc 
de  la  Vierge.  At  first  it  had  no  chapels, 
but  these  were  ,built  later  on  between 
the  buttresses,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
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the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  The  transepts 
measure  in  breadth  about  54  yards,  which 
is  just  the  height  of  the  great  lantern 
above  them,  beneath  the  central  tower. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  the 
early  pointed  style,  and  there  are  three 
fine  rose  windows  in  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs. Part  of  the  stained  glass  here 
goes  back  to  Ihc  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  first  chapKil  on  the  right  of  the  Tour 
de  Buerre  there  is  a  large  altar  piece 
representing  the 
Crucifixion  and 
the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen,  to- 
gether with  a  few 
monuments  dat- 
ing from  the  thir- 
teenth and  four- 
teenth centuries. 
En  passant,  il  may 
be  remarked  that, 
although  we  have 
historic  evidence 
of  certain  altera- 
tions that  took 
place  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  we 
find  but  few  traces 
of  fourteenth  cen- 
tury work. 

This  great 
cathedral  has  also 
much  historical 
interest  for  us 
Englishmen,  who 
must  not  forget 
that  Normandy 
was  tor  a  very 
long  period  in  the 
p(3ssession  of  the 
Kings  of  England, 
and  as  Rouen  was  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy, wc  are  not  surprised  to  lind  there 
many  traces  of  the  English  occupation. 

For  instance,  the  enlargement  of  the 
choir  windows  took  place  when  Henry  V. 
was  at  Rouen. 

Not  without  interest  is  the  tomb  of 
Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the 
nave.  Then  there  will  be  seen  close  to 
the  altar  railing  the  original  limestone 
statue  of  that  "  blundering  knight," 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  around  whose  life 
clusters  so  much  romantic  legend. 
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In  the  cathedral  church  is  a  suite  of  four 
rooms,  containing  the  Trlsor,  a  collection 
of  relics  forming,  apart  from  its  sacred 
character,  a  veritable  museum  in  minia- 
ture. Here  will  be  found  the  very  plain 
leaden  casket  in  which  was  buried  the 
heart  of  King  Richard  I.  of  England, 
whose  body,  however,  was  interred  at 
Fontreuault,  near  the  town  of  Tours, 
For  centuries,  the  exact  place  where  this 
precious  casket  was  buried  was  forgotten, 
and  it  was  not  discovered  again  until 
1840,  The  box  which  contained  the 
heart  was  found  to  be  a  double  one, 
made  of  lead.  On  the  outside  was  the 
inscription:  "Hie  jacet  cor  Richardi, 
Regis  Anglorum."  When  the  box  was 
opened,  there  lay  disclosed  the  mighty 
heart  of  the  minstrel  crusader,  the 
greatest  soldier  of  his  day.  It  was  dried 
up,  and  looked  like  a  withered  leaf. 
Soon,  however,  the  exposure  to  the  air 
caused  it  to  decompose,  and  a  tew  par- 
ticles of  whitish  dust  in  a  glass  l>ox  are 
the  sole  remains  of  tlie  great  heart  of 
our  lion-hearted  king.  The  lapse  of 
centuries  has   not  affected   sensibly  the 


inscriptioi 
Latin  is  si 
legible. 

What  s. 
that  the  ■ 


on  the   leaden  casket..    The 
lewhat  peculiar  but  perfectly 


ms  to  us  to  be  very  strange  is 
igraver  of  the  inscription  did 
not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  ascertain- 
ing how  much  space  was  required  for  the 
king's  name  and  title.     Consequently  he 


had  to  carry  the  terminal  letter  over  to 
the  next  line !  This  carelessness  seems 
very  curious  to  us  after  the  extreme 
pains  taken  in  most  cases  of  medlseval 
work. 

In  the  cathedral  are  also  the  remains 
of  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  and  the 
fanious  general  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
whose  death  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  English  failure  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Hundred  Years  War. 

As  will  have  been  seen  in  what  we 
have  sai (Concerning  this  great  cathedral, 
as  well  as  from  our  illustrations,  Rouen 
must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  French  churches,  both  to  the 
historian  and  antiquarian,  as  well  as  to 
the  ordinary  tourist  whose  knowledge  of 
history  may  be  somewliat  scanty.  The 
beauty  of  its  architecture  and  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  it  has  received  the 
impress  of  passing  centuries  make  it  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  sights  of  "  the 
city  of  churches."  Coming  out  from  the 
busy  commercial  part  of  the  town  to  the 
grand  old  building,  we  are  held  as  by  a 
spell,  and  for  a  time  are  lost  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

However,  as  we  near  the  door,  the 
appealing  voice  of  the  sceur-de-charite : 
"  Pour  les  pauvres,"  brings  us  back  to  our 
world  and  its  hurried  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. We  sigh  as  we  turn  away,  but 
little  comforted  by  the  nun's  muttered 
and  perfunctory,  "  Meyc\  m'steHy." 


By   DOLF    WYLLARDE. 


HARKSKOOT  ROW  is  not  a  nice 
neigbourhood  but  it  is  instructive. 
One  can  see  most  sides  of  the 
British  workman's  character  there  under 
adverse  circumstances.  Also  his  be- 
haviour to  his  wife  when  he  return's 
home  from  a  happy  supper-party  at  the 
"Rose  and  Crown"  between  1 1  and  u 
p.m.,  for  he  prefers  to  discuss  his  domestic 
affairs  upon  the  pavement.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  particularly  unhealthy,  or  apt 
to  breed  fever,  though  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  public-house  does  breed  quarrels. 
Haresfoot  Row  is  a  wide,  flat  road,  witii 
a  squalid  row  of  houses,  all  alike,  on  one 
side,  and  the  coal  wharf,  wlioie  most  of 
the  men  work,  on  liie  other.  .Somewhere 
beyond  the  wharf  the  river  drags  a 
sluggish  tide  laden  with  barges  from  the 
far-off  countrj'side,  the  dt.icription  of 
whose  green  meadows  and  winding  tow- 
paths  sounds  like  a  visionary  tale  to  the 
children  playing  in  the  gutter. 

No,  8  in  the  Row  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Samuel  Driver,  one  of  the  hands 
of  the  wharf;  his  wife  Deborah,  who 
took  in  washing  when  she-  could  get  it ; 
and  Faustine.  When  Samuel  was  sober, 
which  was  creditably  often,  he  could 
support  his  family  with  his  wife's  aid, 
and  allow  himself  moderate  treats  at  the 
"Rose  and   Crown."     It  was  worthy  of 


remark  that  the  less  he  earned  the  more 
he  was  inclined  to  spend  in  beer.  When 
tilings  were  going  well  with  him,  Mrs. 
Driver  could  calculate  on  five  nights' 
peace  and  comfort  at  least  during  the 
week. 

Faustine — they  pronounced  it  Fustine 
mostly — worked  for  a  right  to  exist  by 
looking  after  the  t-hildren  out  of  the 
house,  doing  two-thirds  of  the  work  in  it, 
and  living  on  less  than  anyone  else  in  the 
Row  between  whiles.  She  had  no  name 
but  Faustine,  and  !icr  history  was  summed 
up  in  two  words,  "  The  foundling." 

"She  ain't  kith  or  kin  to  me,"  Mrs. 
Driver  asserted  with  her  nose  uplifted. 
'■  She's  a  Founding  'Orspital  brat.  She 
come  to  me  to  'elp  with  the  clo's,  and 
now  she  'rli>s  with  the  children.  Slie's 
welcome  as  long  as  she  works."  For 
Faustine  helped  more  than  she  ate,  and 
the  Drivers  were  eulogised  by  their 
neighbours  for  their  generosity  to  the 
outcast  who  had  "no  claim."  Popu- 
larity is  cheap  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
but  generally  obtained  by  unexpected 
methods. 

Mrs.  Driver  had  no  need  to  insist  on  the 
lack  of  relationship.  Faustine's  face  dis- 
tinguished her  enough  from  the  cast  of 
countenance  usual  to  her  class.  The  type 
most  in  vogue  in  Haresfoot  Row  is  coarse 
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and  thick  of  feature,  brawny  of  limb, 
and  pronounced  in  colouring.  Faustina's 
skin  was  soft  and  white,  her  eyes  were 
blue,  shading  to  black  in  moments  of 
excitement,  and  her  untidy  hair  was  dull 
gold.  She  had  not  enough  colouring,  or 
else  too  much,  for  her  surroundings — they 
did  not  admire  her  in  Haresfoot  Row. 
She  was  not  even  usefully  made,  for  her 
frame  was  small,  and  though  the  work 
she  did  coarsened  and  thickened  her 
limbs,  she  was  not  really  strong  enough 
for  the  necessities  of  life  as  she  knew 
them. 

Faustine  slapped  the  children,  and 
screamed  with  the  neighbours  all  day, 
sleeping  at  night  like  a  tired  dog.  She 
was  of  the  people,  if  she  looked  an  alien, 
and  she  lived  their  life.  Only,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  when  other  girls  laughed  and 
joked  in  little  knots  among  themselves, 
or  rudely  chaffed  the  younger  "hands," 
Faustine  would  saunter  away  from  them, 
and  make  her  way  down  to  the  river 
banks — black  and  foul  with  the  dirt  they 
had  undergone — to  watch  the  sunset 
across  the  troubled  water,  which  caught 
a  lurid  reflection  on  the  tide. 

Then  when  the  light  fell  on  her  face 
and  touched  her  wavy  hair,  her  breast 
would  rise  and  fall,  her  small  work-worn 
hands-  clasp  themselves,  and  some  echo 
from  a  lost  life  was  rolled  back  upon  her. 
She  hated  the  hideous  road,  the  drudgery 
of  her  life,  the  dull  unlovely  ways  that 
were  her  portion  for  ever,  that  no  sunset 
ever  lit  as  the  red  glow  lit  up  the  river 
and  the  wharf.  No  one  had  ever  called 
her  anything  but  Faustine,  and  she  hated 
that  too,  because  in  some  fashion  it  set 
her  apart  from  the  Lizzies  and  Follies 
around  her.  But  her  name  had  been  left 
with  her  at  the  Foundling,  and  as  she 
had  been  baptised,  there  was  no  chang- 
ing it. 

When  Mrs.  Driver  sent  home  her 
occasional  washing,  she  usually  took  it 
herself  to  see  that  she  obtained  her  dues, 
for  her  belief  in  Faustine's  business 
capacity  was  small.  But  a  customer  at 
an  unusual  distance  brought  her  to  the 
conclusion  that  Faustine*s  legs  were 
better  to  use  than  her  own.  Faustine's 
destination,  was  a  house  in  a  neighbour- 
hood a  little  more  respectable  than  the 


one  in  which  she  lived.  She  walked,  for 
the  clothes  were  not  numerous,  and  the 
way  not  too  far  for  her,  though  it  might 
be  for  Mrs.  Driver. 

It  was  a  small,  narrow  house  to  which 
she  found  herself  directed,  wedged  in 
between  two  others  of  the  same  pattern. 
But  most  things  had  been  on  the  same 
pattern  in  P'austine's  life.  She  did  not 
think  about  the  house,  but  she  looked  at 
the  canary  in  the  kitchen  window  as  she 
rang  the  area  bell,  and  then  at  the  young 
man  who  opened  the  door.  He  wore  a 
shabby  velveteen  coat,  and  there  were 
splashes  of  paint,  at  intervals  all  over 
him,  but  his  auburn  hair  was  bright  and 
soft,  and  his  eyes  were  clear  brown. 

He  stared  at  Faustine  as  she  handed  in 
the  clothes  and  the  dirty  piece  of  paper 
which  represented  Mrs.  Driver's  bill,  and 
the  clothes  in  consequence  fell  on  the 
ground. 

"Don't  trouble— I'll  pick  them  up," 
he  said  gently.  "  Are  you  Mrs.  Driver's 
daughter  ?  " 

"  No— I'm  'er  gurl." 

Faustine,  standing  in  the  homely  little 
kitchen,  was  sufficiently  aware  of  a  new 
atmosphere  to  make  her  bashful,  so  she 
spoke  gruffly. 

"  It's  two-and-six,  and  I  ain't  got 
change,"  she  said,  and  her  blue  eyer. 
shone  out  of  her  white  face  like  sap- 
phires. 

"Wait  a  minute,  I'll  give  it  you." 
He  put  the  change  into  her  hand  and 
paused. 

"  Have  you  ever  sat  as  a  model  ?  "  he 
asked,  watching  her  as  she  carefully 
stowed  away  the  half-crown. 

"  No,"  she  answered  indifferently. 

"  Would  you  sit  for  me  ?  I  would  pay 
you,  you  know." 

She  said  she  would  if  she  could  get 
away,  but  without  elation.  Faustine  had 
known  several  girls  who  had  sat  as 
models.  She  did  not  feel  complimented, 
and  it  was  weary  work,  she  thought. 

So  indifferent  was  her  manner  that  the 
artist  hardly  expected  to  see  her  again  ; 
but  the  next  morning  she  appeared  with 
a  cleaner  face,  and  the  sittings  began. 
Without  appearing  to  do  so,  she  noticed 
intently  the  least  detail  in  the  bare  room 
where  he  worked.      She    was    a   good 
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He  wondered  at  her  contented  quiet. 


model,  taking  n.ny  pose  lie  wished  in- 
stinctively, and  keeping  it  patiently.  The 
curves  of  her  little  body  and  the  grace  of 
her  unconscious  attitudes  delighted  the 
artist.  Faustine  would  sit  wrapped  in 
soft  draperies,  with  her  long  hair  stream- 
ing about  her,  and  her  milk-white  skin 
thrown  up  against  the  lieavy  back- 
grounds he  improvised,  until  he  wondered 


at  her  contented  quiet.  She  seldom  spoke, 
but  her  great  eyes  rested  on  his  averted 
face  as  he  worked,  unknown  to  him,  and 
she  looked  for  the  sunset  on  his  hair  now 
instead  of  on  the  rivet. 

"How  beautiful  you  arc,  Faustine!" 
he  said  impulsively,  as  she  fell  with  ease 
into  the  positioD  he  wanted.  "I  shall 
never  get  it  quite  like  you  !  " 
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The  artist's  face  flushed ;  lie  bit  his 
lips  and  turned  away.  *'  I  shall  not  need 
you  after  to-day,"  he  said  harshly. 

He  did  not  look  round  to  see  how  she 
took  his  words,  but  he  worked  in  troubled 
silence.  As  a  rule  he  whistled  or  sang. 
There  was  a  little  ballad  that  began — 

'•  Love  goes  after  the  roses, 
And  pain  comes  back  with  the  snow." 

Faustine  had  listened  to  it  with  inex- 
pressible pleasure.  But  it  was  not  given 
to  her  to  say  what  she  felt. 

The  sun  died  away  from  the  artist's 
hair,  and  then  it  was  time  to  go.  She 
took  the  money  he  owed  her,  and  while 
he  thanked  her  briefly  for  her  help  in 
sitting  so  quietly  and  well,  as  he  might 
have  done  a  child,  she  looked  round  the 
bare  room  which  had  been  as  a  revela- 
tion of  Paradise  to  her.  It  was  only  an 
empty  workshop  of  a  very  struggling 
painter,  but  weeds  are  possible  poems  to 
eyes  which  have  never  seen  roses,  but  to 
which  the  gods  have  granted  apprecia- 
tion. 

"  I'm  not  to  come  here  again  ?  "  the 
girl  said  slowly. 

The  artist  did  not  answer.  His  higher 
self  was  scraping  away  at  his  palette, 
indifferent  to  any  individuality  in  a 
model  once  his  use  for  her  was  over. 
His  lower  self  was  electric  to  her  beauty, 
at  which  he  dared  not  look,  until  the 
very  silence  seemed  troubled  with  pas- 
sion. 


"  Tm  going  back  to  the  Row,"  said 
Faustine  blankly.  She  could  not  ex- 
plain, but  there  were  possibilities  in  her 
that  even  her  training  had  not  extin- 
guished, and  the  knowledge  of  them 
meant  despair.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
shocked  at  her  own  feelings ;  but,  tlien, 
sin  to  her  meant  ugliness — not  Nature. 
She  gave  a  last  wistful  glance  at  the 
artist's  bent  head,  and  then  stepped  out- 
side beyond  the  heaven  she  had  known. 
At  the  click  of  the  falling  latch  the  artist 
raised  his  head  and  sighed. 

There  was  a  misunderstanding  in 
Haresfoot  Row,  and  the  explanations 
were  taking  place,  as  usual,  outside  the 
front-door  of  the  combatants. 

A  scattered  crowd  of  neighbours  had 
made  a  broken  ring  about  the  two 
principals.  The  light  from  a  gas  lamp 
lit  up  the  faces — mean,  sordid,  bestial, 
and  filled  with  careless  interest  at  the 
hideous  scene  before  them. 

It  was  a  real  nightmare.  Faustine 
stopped  short  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  then  turned  softly  away  towards 
the  darkened  river. 

Perhaps  some  lost  vision  swept  over 
her,  but  the  horror  had  grown  intolerable. 
The  wharf  was  closed.  She  wandered 
away  through  a  maze  of  streets  to  get 
down  to  the  grimy  banks  and  the  black 
tide.  When  they  eventually  found  her, 
the  slime  was  on  her  long  golden  hair, 
but  the  white  face  on  the  dark  water  was 
hardly  whiter  than  it  had  been  in  life. 


TO   ALLEYNE. 


S 


By   WALTER   E.   GROGAN- 

ING,  shy  pinks,  on  the  earth,  wind-blown  ! 
Laugh,  wild  birds,  in  the  air,  glad  grown  ! 
Fair  is  my  love  as  the  spring,  I  ween, 

Alleyne,  AUeyne ! 

Dance,  soft  leaves,  in  your  dress,  bright-hued  ! 
Kiss,  bright  buds,  with  the  dewdrops  strewed  ! 
Sun,  woo  her  hair  to  an  answering  sheen, 

AUevne,  Allevne ! 

Call,  song-birds,  on  the  boughs,  shrill  sweet ! 
Wait,  loud-voic'd  till  my  love  you  greet  ! 
Queen  of  you  all  is  my  glad  heart's  Queen, 

Allevne,  Allovne ! 


XS,    IIAKRIXIATK. 


SOME   YORKSHIRE    HEALTH 
RESORTS. 


By   ARTHUR    HALLAM. 


BRITISH  inland  health  resorts  acf- 
regarded  by  msiny  as  dull,  uncon- 
genial ijlacos  in  comparison  with 
Homburg,  Baden,  Aix-le-Baiiis,  and  other 
Continental  Spas  ;  yet  how  often  it  is  the 
lack  of  appreciative  hiculty,  or  the  air  uf 
importance  one  can  assume  on  returning 
from  "a  trip  to  the  Continent,"  which 
renders  a  good  many  Englishmen  in- 
capable of  enjoying  :i  holiday  in  their 
own  land?  Leamington,  Cheltenham, 
Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells  have  lost 
much  of  their  significanre  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Continental  tours,  reduced  fures, 
and  special  travelling  facilities.  Still,  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  England  is  not 
entirelj'  devoid  of  pojnilarity  in  this 
respect,  for  in  Harrogate,  llkley,  and  Ben 
Rhydding,  chiefly  the  former,  not  onlv  our 
own  countrymen,  but  many  Europeans, 
find  elements  produi-tivi'  of  considerable 


lienefit  to  their  healtii  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  harmless  enjoyment.  Harro- 
gate, in  fact,  seems  to  be  superseding  all 
the  old  English  watering  placets,  its  inter- 
minable supply  of  mineral  aperients 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
establishing  its  ascendancy  Bver  several 
of  its  historic  predecessors. 

Popular,  however,  as  it  is  to-day 
amongst  those  whose  keen  desire  for 
jjcrfect  health  has  induced  them  to  give 
it  a  trial,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  town 
jieriodica!  visits,  there  are  numberless 
[jeople  still  unacquainted  with  its  virtues, 
who,  the  moment  they  are  run  down  in 
health,  fly  with  great  haste  to  the  Conti- 
nent, simpl\-  to  secure  that  which  they 
could  have  obtained  so  easily  at  home. 
It  is  to  this  class  of  patrons  that  our 
Northern  health  resorts  more  particularly 
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appeal,  and  as  the  number  of  their  visitors 
gradually  increases  year  by  year,  it  is 
evident  that  their  reputation  is  becoming 
more  generally  known. 

From  Easter  to  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber Harrogate  affords  most  excellent 
scope  to  the  student  of  expression,  the 
close  observer  of  individuality,  or  to  any 
one  devoted  to  the  study  of  life  from  the 
fashionable,  artistic,  and  worldly  aspects. 
The  best  time  for  the  caricaturist  is  in  the 
early  morning,  when  visitors  of  high  rank 
and  various  nationalities  may  be  seen 


It  is  often  extremely  amusing  to  notice 
the  impression  made  upon  the  newcomer 
by  this  extraordinary  aperient,  as  can 
well  be  imagined  from  the  precise  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  in  the  following  verse  : — 

"  Of  rotten  eggs,  briroslone.  and  sahs.  make   a 

And  't'will  form  something  like  ihis  delectable 

Nothing  else  in  ibis  world,  I  will  wager  a  pasty. 
So  good  in  effect,  ever  lasted  so  nasty." 

The  true  method  is  to  blend  the  con- 


partaking  of  the  mineral  waters  upon 
which  the  fame  of  Harrogate  principally 
rests.  Although  in  the  district  there  arc 
no  less  than  eighty  known  springs,  all 
diilering  in  strength  and  quality,  there 
are  few  which  can  be  said  to  possess  an 
agreeable  flavour  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  one  in  greatest  demand  and  the 
most  effective  in  operation  is  the  one 
most  difficult  to  relish.  This  is  the 
sulphur  water,  and  the  famous  old  Pump 
Room  from  which  it  is  dispensed  is  from 
7  A.M.  till  midday  the  rallying  ground  of 
all  the  fashion,  beauty,  wit,  real  invalid- 
ism and  imaginary  invalidism  of  the  town. 


HARROGATE. 

sumption  of  these  medicinal  waters  with 
a  course  of  walking.  And  here  comes  in 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Stray,"  a  common  some 
two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  round  which 
the  principal  residences  are  built.  Over 
the  greensward  of  this  old-time  forest- 
land  everyone  has  a  right  to  walk  or  ride, 
and  as  it  is  throughout  cither  level  or  only 
gently  undulating,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
strolling  of  invalids  and  water-drinkers 
in  general.  Many,  however,  prefer  to 
wander  in  the  Valley  Gardens  or  the 
ornamental  grounds  of  the  Royal  Spa, 
where     they    can    daily    listen    to    the 
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music  of  the 
Corporation, 
Volunteer,  or 
Temperance 
bands. 

But  Harro- 
gate is  a  place 
for  the  hale  as 
well  as  the 
sick.  Perched 
on  table-land 
five  hundred 
feet  above  the 
level  of  the 
sea,  it  stands 
midway 
tweei 


the 


.   MAGNESIA   \vi;i. 


and  the  many  and  varied 
attractions  of  the  town  gener- 
ally, the  visitor  must  be  very 
"down"  indeed  if  he  cannot 
contrive  to  pick  up  both  health 
and  enjoyment  at  Harrogate. 
The  four-in-hand  coach  is  a 
vehicle  murh  favoured  by 
visitors  to  the  town,  for  by  it 
excursions  can  be  made  to  the 
many  romantic  and  picturesque 
places  of  interest  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Fountains 
.\hbpy,Hrimham  Rocks,  Patelry 
Bridge,  Nidderdale,  Harewood, 
Riljston  Park,  and  all  the  other 
charming  adjuncts  of  Harro- 
gate are  regularly  visited  in  the 
season  by  this 
form  of  public 
conveyance, 
the  drive  to 
Fountains 
being,  perhaps, 
the  most  popu- 
lar. On  the 
way  thitlier  the 
tourist  may 
enjoy  tlic  satis- 
faction of  be- 
coming ac- 
quainted with 
Lord  Ripon's 
beautiful  park 


German  Ocean  and  the  Irish 
Channel,  its  air  having  the 
invigorating  freshness  of 
both.  Within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Pump  Room  you 
may  trudge  through  heather- 
clad  moorland,  overlooking 
an  illimitable  stretchof  fairest 
England,  or  you  may  ride, 
drive,  cycle  or  fish,  play 
bowls,  lawn  tennis,  go!f, 
cricket  and  lacrosse,  or  in- 
dulge in  the  many  other  forms 
of  pastime  for  which  in- 
numerable facilities  are 
given.  What  with  the  waters, 
the  baths,  the  bracing  air,  the 
walks,  the  excursions,  the 
entertainments,     the     bands. 
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and  pleasure  grounds  of  Studley  Royal, 
which  lie  distant  from  Harrogate  some 
fourteen  miles  ;  while  he  is  also  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  the  famous  Abbey  of 
Fountains,  which  are  said  by  many  to 
constitute  the  noblest  ecclesiastical 
remnant  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  course,  visitors  to  Harrogate  rarely 
omit  going  to  Knaresbo rough,  the  most 
romantic  of  English  market  towns.  It  is 
only  three  miles  distant  by  road,  and 
its  great  antiquity,  which  proved  so 
fascinating  to  the  genius  of  Turner,  as 
expressed  in  the  great  master's  dcawhig 
of  the  old  Rhine-like  town,  is  of  a 
character  extremely  diversified.  As  you 
approach  this  once  famous  Roman  fortress 
you  gradually  become  more  and  more 
sensible  of  the  quaint  originality  which 
it  has  somehow  managed  to  retain. 
Indeed,  from  a  first  acquaintance  it 
would  seem  that  the  town  was  totally 
unconscious  of  the  revolutionary  progress 
and  improvement  going  on  around  it,  so 
stately  and  unimpaired  do  its  ancient 
thoroughfares     and     buildings     remain. 


Apart  from  the  Castle,  now  a  mass  of 
crumbling  ruins,  Knaresborough  possesses 
a  host  of  exceptionally  curious  objects. 
The  first  in  importance  is  the  Dropping 
Well,  the  most  remarkable  spring  known 
in  Great  Britain,  Situated  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Long  Walk,  and  close  to  a 
part  of  the  river's  course  where  the  inter- 
mixed charms  of  rock,  wood  and  water 
combine  to  render  the  scene  one  of  great 
beauty,  the  tourist  may,  whilst  wending 
his  way  to  this  noted  spring,  enjoy  that 
isolation  and  repose  which,  according  to 
local  tradition,  proved  so  fascinating  to 
that  celebrated  Yorkshire  sibyl.  Mother 
Shipton.  The  water  rises  a  short  dis- 
tance above  a  picturesque  limestone  cliff, 
over  the  further  extremity  of  which  it 
trickles,  and  its  extraordinary  power  of 
petrification  or  encrustation  is  amply 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  such  articles 
as  gloves,  sponges,  hats,  birds'  nests, 
stockings,  or  small  animals  and  birds 
will,  after  a  few  months'  immersion, 
become  masses  of  corrugated  stone.  Sus- 
pended in  front  of  the  rock  are  to  be  seen 
articles  similar  to  the  above  in  course  of 
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petrification,  while  specimens  ace  always 
obtainable  at  the  museum  adjoining  the 
well. 

Mother  Shipton  is  reported  to  have 
been  born  near  the  Dropping  Well  in 
July,  1488,  and  here  is  still  shown  the 
cave  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  marked 
her  charms,  composed  her  rhymes,  divined 
her  mysterious;  prophecies,  and  told 
credulous  folk  their  fortunes. 

To  those  interested  in  quaint  old 
architecture  Knaresborough  should  have 
many  charms,  for  here  are  still  existent 
several  specimens  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  permanent  dwellings 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  these 
islands.  And  how  strange  it  seems  at 
this  day  to  find  these  ancient  tenements 
still  inliabited  as  they  were  two  thousand 
or  more  years  ago!  Perched  like  eagles' 
nests  on  mere  ledges  of  the  great  hillsides, 
and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  these 
dwellings  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  merely  two 
small  apartments,  the  largest  one  being 
about  ten  feet  square  ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  tliat  in  them  tlie  occupants 
still  carry  on  spinning  and  wenviiig  on 
lines  pretty  much  the  same  as  did  the 


cavern  dwellers  of  Israel   in  the  time  of 
Moses  and  Joshua. 

Should  you  chance  to  come  across  one 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Knaresborough 
you  have  only  to  mention  these  dwellings 
to  hear  a  number  nf  reminiscences  of 
St.  Robert,  the  hermit,  whose  memory  is 
strongly  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood 
bv  means  of  the  priory,  chapels  and  cave 
asso('iated  with  his  name,  St.  Robert's 
cave  faces  the  river  in  close  proximity  to 
the  rock  shelters  just  described,  and  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  narrow  steps 
leading  down  from  the  pathway  above. 
It  is  famous  not  only  on  account  of  its 
;iss<K-iation  with  St.  liobert,  but  also 
l>ecause  of  its  connection  with  the  mur- 
der by,  and  execution  of,  luigene  .-Vram, 
a  tragedy  immortalised  by  Lord  Lytton 
in  his  masterly  poem  on  the  subject,  and 
by  Tom  Hood  in  one  of  his  well-known 
[locnis.  .Almost  in  front  of  the  cave  are 
the  remains  of  a  small  chapel,  hollowed 
from  the  solid  rock,  in  which  St.  Robert 
bestowed  his  hnlv  benedictions  and  fer- 
vent preaching  upon  peasants  attracted 
to  his  cell  by  the  simplicity  of  his  life 
and  the  fame  of  his  piety.     The  roof  and 
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altar  of  the  chaf>el  are  beautifully  adorned 
with  Gothic  ornaments,  while  on  one  side 
of  the  entrance,  under  the  shade  of  spread- 
ing ivy,  is  carved  in  stone  the  rude  figure 
of  a  Knight  Templac  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  sword,  symbolical,  no  doubt, 
of  the  defence  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  hands  of  the  Infidel. 

Knares  bo  rough,  too,  is  the  happy 
possessor  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  chemist's  shop  in  England.  It  is  a 
conspicuous  building  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Market  Place,  and  to  all  appearances 
its  massive  oak  framework  remains  as 
sound  as  at  the  time  of  its  erection  cen- 
turies long  past.  The  cellar  of  the  shop 
is  of  very  dungeon-like  aspect,  being  a 
single-arched  vault  possessing  neither 
shelves  nor  tables  and  but  one  small 
recess  in  the  wall  where  a  lampor  candle 
might  be  placed.  It  is,  in  fact,  believed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  in 
the  Market  Place  were  at  one  lime  used 
as  dungeons  in  connection  with  the  castle. 
Preserved  on  the  premises  are  several 
interesting  relics  of  early  occupations, 
including  some  curious  old  shop  bottles 
and  mortars,  as  well  as  quaint"  Pharma- 
copceias,"  "Dispensatories,"  "  Herbals," 
and  other  books  of  the  seventeenth  and 


eighteenth  centuries.  There  are  also  in 
existence  several  deeds  and  documents 
relating  to  the  property  which  date  back 
to  the  year  1720. 

With  a  holiday  in  modern  Harrogate 
can,therefore,be  blended  many  interesting 
tours  amongst  the  ruins  and  relics  of  past 
ages,  all  of  which  have  from  time  to  time 
served  to  induce  antiquaries  and  his- 
torians, to  adopt  this  northern  health 
resort  as  their  temporary  place  of  abode. 
But  to  real  admirers  of  Nature,  wJio  love 
to  wander  on  moorland  and  by  streams, 
to  pass  a  healthy,  peaceful,  and  pleasant 
holiday  away  from  the  tyranny  of 
fashion,  and  who  desire  not  the  waters 
and  bath  of  the  last-mentioned  spa  ;  to 
such  as  these  Ilkley,  "the  metropolis  of 
hydros,"  or  Ben  Rhydding,  its  neighbour, 
are  far  more  more  delightful  retreats. 

Ilkley,  though  but  a  comparatively 
recent  candidate  for  popular  favour  as  a 
health  resort,  carries  back  its  records  to 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  It  is 
situated  on  sandy  soil,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  while 
above  it  towers  a  lofty  range  of  rocky, 
healthy  hills,  called  Rombald's  Moor, 
from  which  gushes  in  never-failing  force 
the  spring  of  pure  cold  water  for  which 
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the  town  is  famed.  It  is  considered 
eminently  adapted  for  children  of 
strenuous  habits,  and  invalids  convales- 
cing from  acute  and  clironic  disease  ;  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  the  place 
for  those  who  are  addicted  to  good  tailor- 
made  tweeds  and  homespuns  in  preference 
to  satins  and  silks. 

And  the  attractions  of  Ilkley  are  not 
confined  to  the  summer  season  only. 
Although  the  majority  of  its  visitors 
prefer  the  milder  climate  of  Bournemouth 
and  other  places  when  the  strong  wintry 
winds  from  the  northern  hills  are  at  their 
height,  still  there  are  many  who  appre- 
ciate the  cold,  invigorating  air,  and  for 
these  the  great  hydros  especially  cater  bv 
providing  avariety  of  entertainments  witii 
which  to  while  away  the  long  dark  even- 
ings. Almostall  the  h  yd  ropat  hie  establish - 
mentscan  boast  of  large  halls  furdancin;; 
and  dramatic  purposes, and  it  is  j>relty  well 
known  that  not  a  few  people  go  there  as 
much  for  the  company  and  the  fun  as  for 
the  bracing  air  and  charming  scenery. 

Near  to  Ilkley  lie  the  famous  ISoUon 
Abbey  and  the  picluresijue  Bolton  \Voods, 
which  theart  and  skill  of  Landseer  and  the 
engraver  have  rendrred  familiar  to  many 


who  may  never  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Bolton  is  to  the  toilers  of 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  northern 
towns  what  Hampstead  Heath  is  to  the 
Londoner ;  and  a  Yorkshireman  who 
admits  never  having  made  thisexcursion  is 
almost  compiirable  to  a  Cockney  acknow- 
ledging that  he  has  not  seen  Hyde  Park. 
Bolton  Woods  are  regarded  by  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  Northern  and  Midland 
parts  of  England  as  one  of  their  favourite 
picnic  grounds,  and,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Abbey  ruins,  the 
grounds,  and  the  extensive  woods  are 
placed  at  the  free  disposal  of  all  comers. 

Ben  Rhydding,  being  only  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  Ilkley,  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  part  of  that  town.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  station  of  its  own  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors,  besides  a  number  of 
distinctive  features.  Principal  among 
these  are  the  "Cow  and  Calf  Rocks,", 
which  overlook  the  valley  from  a  stretch 
(it  moorland  towerinf;  in  the  background. 

These  rocks  are  known  throughout 
Yorkshire  on  account  of  their  grotesque 
aspect,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  the 
many  names  inscribed  upon  tbeni  by 
visitors  during  the  past  fifty  vears. 


JUNE    KlISES. 
Drawn  by  C.  Dawso 


DECEMBER  came  and  Christmas 
passed.  Grey  Howard  was  thrown 
into  the  companyof Claire  Carnot 
very  often.  The  charm  of  her  manner 
and  the  grace  of  her  person  seemed  to  him 
to  increase,  and  it  was  plain  that  she  liked 
his  presence.  On  Sunday  they  met  at 
church,  but  such  edifices  are  few  on 
those  commons,  and  Krensham  Church 
was  a  great  distance  from  Barledge.  The 
ladies  returned  in  tlie  carnage,  and 
Mr,  Hill  and  Grey  Howard  walked 
home  together,  when  the  weather  was  fme. 
'"How  is  the  farming  getting  on, 
Squire  ? "  asked  the  former  one  day. 

"  The  farming  is  well  enough .  Tlie 
paying  for  it  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be." 

"  You  have  let  those  two  farms  you  had 
in  your  own  hands  ?     I  liope  well." 

"  Yes,  I  am  satisfied.  1  could  have  got 
better  terms,  if  1  had  let  them  as  one,  but 
I  think  two  hundred  acres  large  enough  for 
a  farm.  I  know  that  with  a  large  farm 
the  same  implements  only  are  required 
as  for  a  smaller  one,  but  the  eggs  are 
all  in  one  basket,  and,  to  be  candid, 
these  small  farms  employ  more  labour, 
proportionately,  than  the  large  ones," 

"But  I  thought  that  the  cost  of  labour 
is  the  burden  on  the  farm?"  inr^uired 
Mr.  Hill. 

"  That  is  so  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  at  farmers  keeping  it 
down.  Still,  I  do  not  like  to  see  tJie  small 
number  of  good  agricultural  labourers 
there  are.  1  have  just  taken  on  some 
more  men,  for  I  am  going  to  break  up  a 
long  stretch  of  forest." 

"And  the  rents  that  you  will  get  for 
these  two  farms  will  pay  for  that." 
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"  Just  so.  1  shall  be  no  worse  off  than  I 
liave  been  so  long  as  you  are  good  enough 
to  rent  the  Hall." 

"  We  are  glad  to  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Hill, 
"  Would  not  a  suitable  marriage  help  you 
out  of  some  difficulty?  There's  many  a 
woman  would  marry  you.  Squire,"  he 
added  laughingly. 

Howard  too  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  1  am  particular,"  he  replied  ; 
and  continued  very  gravely,  "  the  debt  on 
the  estate  was  made  by  my  father.  How 
burveyors  could  have  valued  theplace  at 
half  what  the  mortgagees  have  lent  on  it, 
1  cannot  make  out.  To  be  sure  it  was  at 
a  time  when  the  cry  was  Land  1  Land! 
and  every  man  in  London  wanted  land. 
Keep  out  of  it.  Hill." 

"  I  mean  to,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "  But  the 
match  project  ?     Will  that  not  do  ?  " 

'•  I  am  not  going  to  dear  the  estate  with 
any  women's  mone;-,  that  you  may  be  sure 
of.  You  have  heard  my  opinion  about 
that  before  to-day." 

"  So  1  have  about  American  and 
French  women.  1  thought  your  mind 
might  have  changed  in  that  particular." 

"  With  regard  to  .American  ladies,  when 
1  called  them  extravagant,  I  referred  of 
course  chiefly  to  those  who  come  to  Paris 
and  this  country.  1  have  been  to  America 
on  two  occasions.  The  first  time  as  a 
very  young  man,  twelve  years  ago,  and 
again  1  went  live  years  ago.  Whether  1 
fell  into  H  different  set  on  the  different 
occasions  I  do  not  know,  but  on  the  first 
visit  f  thought  them  a  nation  of  drinkers. 
When  1  went  there  last,  they  were  the 
most  sober  people  1  ever  met  with.  And 
I  was  told  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  women.  I  quite  believe 
it,  for  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  on 
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the  last  occasion,  and  I  never  saw  a 
woman  even  excited  with  wine.  I  could 
not  say  that  in  London.  The  American 
women  have  great  reality  and  earnest- 
ness." 

"  Our  friend  says  that  she  is  a  French 
woman,"  interposed  Mr.  Hill. 

"  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you, 
but  Madame  Carnot  is  more  American 
than  she  supposes.  Her  knowledge  of 
English  and  American  history,  for  in- 
stance, is  remarkable.  She  told  me  that 
her  father  insisted  on  this  and  other  large 
studies  being'  got  up  at  that  convent.  1 
suspect  that  he  was  very  American.** 

"That  accounts,"  observed  Mr.  Hill, 
"  for  my  wife  setting  the  governess  right 
at  times  in  history.*' 

"  I  daresay.  In  many  other  things, 
Madame  Carnot's  education  has  not  been 
French.  Her  father  insistei  on  her  being 
educated  with  the  Protestants  at  the 
convent.  She  has  all  the  thrift  and 
commonsense  of  a  P'rench woman,  I  admit, 
but  there  is  a  great  distinction." 

"Then  your  mind  has  changed  to  some 
extent?*'  persisted  Mr.  Hill. 

Howard  was  silent  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  said  frankly : 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  my  poverty  never 
changes.  Do  you  know,"  he  said  as  if  to 
turn  the  conversation,  "I  let  those  two 
farms  at  a  rent  as  nearly  as  possible 
equivalent  to  five  per  cent,  on  w^hat  1 
had  laid  out  on  buildings,  fencing,  and 
draining  on  them  in  five  ye  irs,  after  giving 
credit  for  any  crops  that  I  took  off.  I  do 
not  get  a  shilling  as  rent  for  my  land,  as 
land.'* 

"  I  had  ne.irly  forgotten  to  ask  you,'* 
said  Mr.  Hill,  "  if  my  gardeners  might 
join  your  sick  club  ?  " 

"That  depends  on  the  club.  They 
manage  it  quite  by  themselves,*'  replied 
Howard. 

"They  said  something  about  your  old 
French  servant.*' 

Howard  smiled. 

**  They  will  have  to  square  Annette, 
and  satisfy  her  that  they  are  sober  and 
healthy.  She  is  treasurer,  and,  I  believe, 
manager.  How  she  h  is  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  I  cannot  make  out, 
for  she  can  hardly  speak  a  word  of 
English.     I  believe  one  reason  is  that  she 


produces  the  fund  in  a  bag  at  the  monthly 
meeting.  The  money  is  kept  in  my  safe. 
If  it  increases  they  must  go  to  a  bank,  for 
there  is  enough  in  the  safe.  Another 
reason,  I  think,  is  her  bad  opinion  of  the 
English  poor-laws.  That  gives  her  a 
great  deal  of  influence. 

"  What  can  she  know  about  that  ?  *' 
cried  out  Mr.  Hill  in  surprise. 

"  Perhaps  a  good  deal  from  the  poor 
man*s  side  of  the  question.  She  used  to 
be  continually  asking  me  about  it,  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Now,  I  believe,** 
continued  Howard  with  a  smile,  "  she 
interrogates  Madame  Carnot.  At  all 
events,  she  informed  me  some  time  ago 
that  the  poor-law  was  un  systeme  mechant, 
malin,  tnfanie.  Her  vocabulary  of  adjec- 
tives respecting  it  was  extensive.  I  know 
the  poor  think  the  same,  but  what  can  be 
done  ?  They  are  so  improvident.  I  will 
tell  her  about  your  men.** 

Towards  the  New  Year,  Howard 
received  a  letter  from  his  solicitors,  saying 
that  some  clients  of  theirs  had;^25,ooo  to 
invest,  and  if  they  could  do  so,  in  one 
sum,  they  would  accept  three  per  cent, 
per  annum  interest.     The  lawyers  wrote  : 

"  You  are  paying  now  four  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  jr25,coo  your  father  encum- 
bered th*.  f state  with.  If  you  get  the 
money  at  three  per  cent.,  you  would 
save  ^^250  a  year,  which  you  can  either 
capitalise,  or  lay  out  on  the  estate.  The 
money  is  trust  money  and  in  settlement. 
The  mortgage  will  not  disclose  this,  lest 
it  burden  your  title." 

"  I  shall  not  lay  out  /*25o  a  year  more 
on  the  estate,  that  is  quite  certain,*'  said 
Howard  to  himself,  "  ;^25o  a  year ;  that  is 
not  ;(r3)000  in  ten  years.  If  I  added  the 
rent  of  those  farms,  it  would  be  £6^0  a 
year,  and  the  debt  would  come  off.  No  ! 
I  will  go  on  working  the  land  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  will  take  no  woman's  money  to 
clear  myself." 

He  went  to  London  to  see  his  solicitors, 
and  they  congratulated  him,  on  what  they 
called  a  saving  of  £2^0  a  year,  no  small 
sum  for  a  moderate  man. 

**  Who  lends  the  money  ?  *'  he  asked. 

"  Lord  Bodmin,  and  our  Mr.  Smith. 
That  is  all  that  wull  appear.  You  do  not 
want  the  settlement  on  your  title  deeds. 
Make  your  cheques  payable  to  us.     If  vou 
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capitalise,  we  can  always  get  you  four  per 
cent,  for  small  sums.  So  you  will  be 
getting  harvest  both  ways." 

January  came  and  was  passing,  and 
Grey  Howard  was  continually  at  his  farm 
accounts,  trying  to  see  what  expense  he 
could  reduce.  This  reduction  of  interest 
on  the  mortgage  was  a  great  matter  with 
him.  It  gave  him  a  hope,  and  he  began 
to  calculate  already  how  it  would  be  if  he 
could  scrape  another  £2^0  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  what  the.  interest  on  that 
would  be. 

"  I  must  not  cut  down  the  labour,"  he 
cogitated.  **  Still  this  ;f  250  per  annum  is 
a  sort  of  nest-egg,**  and  as  he  raised  liis 
eyes  from  his  books,  he  saw  Mrs.  Hill's 
butler,  Hutton,  coming  up  the  path  to  the 
house. 

Howard  went  to  the  door  himself. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

"There  is  a  man,  sir,  who  has  got  into 
the  house,  and  seated  himself  in  the  hall. 
He  says  that  he  is  determined  to  see 
Madame  Carnot,  at  least  that  is  wliat  I 
understand  he  says,  for  he  only  speaks 
French. 

Grey  Howard  put  on  his  coat  and  hat, 
and  after  telling  a  boy  to  go  on  the  pony 
and  find  the  nearest  constable,  went  up 
the  front  way  to  the  Hall.  He  found 
Mrs.  Hill  in  great  distress. 

A  man  had  rung  at  the  hall-du<:)r,  which 
was  on  the  northern  side  of  the  house,  the 
southern  side  being  the  real  front,  and 
overlooking  the  Hindhead  in  the  distance, 
and  had  insisted  on  seeing  Madame  Carnot, 
saying  that  he  had  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  and  as  she  would  not  see  liim, 
had  sat  down  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and 
would  not  go  away.  He  was  there  then. 
Grey  Howard  went  round  to  the  hall-door, 
which  the  butler  opened. 

"What  is  it  all  about,  Hutton?"  he 
inquired. 

The  butler  repeated  the  same  tale  that 
Mrs.  Hill  had  told  before. 

"  Who  let  the  man  in  ? "  asked 
Howard. 

"Thomas,  the  footman." 

Howard  remarked  that  during  this 
colloquy  the  man  had  slowly  risen  from 
the  chair  that  he  had  been  sitting  on. 

"  Only  speaks  French,  you  say  ;  that  is 


a  pity.     How  do    you    know  what    he 
wants  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Hill  told  me,  sir,"  said  the 
butler. 

"  Did  not  one  of  the  children  tell  me 
that  Madame  Carnot  had  a  French  ser- 
vant, or  an  American,  who  spoke  English  ? 
She  could  interpret." 

"  I  can  afford  you  every  information, 
sir,  without  an  interpreter,"  said  the 
stranger  suddenly,  speaking  excellent 
English. 

Grey  Howard  turned  and  had  a  good 
look  at  him.  The  hall  was  not  very  light 
on  a  January  day,  but  he  could  make  out 
an  undersized  man,  very  shabbily  dressed 
— his  boots  in  holes,  his  hat  worn  out, 
and  his  whole  appearance  disreputable  to 
the  last  degree. 

"  Very  well.  Be  good  enough  to  in- 
form me  what  you  want  ?  ** 

The  man  replied, "  There  is  an  American 
lady  here,  a  Mrs.  Miller,  passing  as 
Madame  Carnot,  a  Frenchwoman.  I 
have  a  letter  from  her  husband,  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine." 

"  If  you  give  it  to  the  butler,  he  will 
give  it  to  Madame  Carnot." 

"  No,  1  will  give  it  to  her  myself,"  he 
replied,  and  sat  down  again  on  the  hall 
chair. 

"  You  are  a  Frenchman,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  Howard,  speaking  very  slowly. 

'*  Yes ;  but  mv  friend  is  an  American.'* 

"  Never  mind  about  vour  friend.  Now 
I  understand  from  the  butler  that  he  has 
requested  you  two  or  three  times  to  leave 
the  house." 

"  I  shall  not  go  until  1  have  seen 
Madame  Carnot,"  said  the  intruder 
ex(Mtedly. 

"  And,"  continued  Howard,  not  notic- 
ing the  interruption,  "as  perhaps  you 
don't  know  English  law,  and  that  you 
cannot  intrude  into  a  private  house,  I 
advise  you  to  leave  this  place  at  once." 

"  I  shall  not  move  until  1  have  seen  the 
lady." 

"  .Vsk  Mrs.  Hill  to  come  here,"  said 
Howard  to  the  butler  ;  "  and  I  see  the 
helmets  of  two  policemen  outside.  Ask 
them  to  step  in." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ladv  of  the  house 
arrived,  and  Howard  addressed  her. 

"Mrs.  Hill,  will  you  please  to  tell  your 
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butler  to  put  this  man  out  of  your  house. 
The  police  will  see  him  off  the  premises. 
They  cannot  interfere  with  him  in  the 
house,  unless  they  see  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  law  assumes  that  every 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  and  he 
himself  must  put  intruders  out,  or  his 
servants  must,  if  he  tells  them  to  do  so." 

As  the  butler  approached  the  man,  the 
latter  seized  a  stick  from  a  rack  on  the 
wall  and  struck  the  servant  a  severe  blow 
on  the  head.  Before  he  could  do  any 
further  mischief  the  police  took  hold  of 
his  arms,  and  he  was  handcuffed. 

Mrs.  Hill  had  fled  during  the  ^struggle, 
but  Howard  had  looked  on,  rather  expect- 
ing the  Frenchman's  excitability  would 
lead  to  some  rash  act. 

"  Tell  the  inspector,"  said  Howard  to 
the  police,  "  that  he  had  better  charge  the 
man  with  the  assault,  and  not  trouble 
about  the  annoyance,  unless  he  wishes  it, 
and  ask  Mr.  Dennis  to  be  good  enough  to 
meet  me  at  Dereham  police  station,  at 
eleven  to-morrow.  The  man  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  stupid  excitable  Frenchman, 
ignorant  of  English  law.  There  is  no  use 
in  keeping  him  locked  up  for  regular 
sessions.  If  he  finds  sureties  to  behave 
himself,  that  will  be  all  that  is  wanted." 

Howard  called  one  of  the  policemen  to 
one  side  : 

'*  Do  not  let  him  destroy  any  papers," 
he  said.  And  they  walked  off  with  the 
man,  the  police  taking  off  his  handcuffs, 
on  his  promising  to  behave  properly. 

"  I  must  see  Madame  Carnot,  for  a 
moment,"  said  Grey  Howard  ;  "  have  you 
writing  material  in  the  dining-room  ?  " 

He  sat  down  there,  and  wrote  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  "  I  authorise  Mr.  Grey 
Howard  to  open  and  deal  with  any 
letters  addressed  to  me  as  Mrs.  Jabez 
Miller  or  as  Madame  Carnot." 

As  he  fmished  writing,  the  light  from 
the  window  was  slightly  shaded,  and 
Claire  stood  before  him. 

She  looked  a  picture  of  misery,  and  he 
jumped  up,  taking  both  her  hands. 

"  You  must  not  let  this  sadden  you.  It 
is  nothing  but  what  you  have  indirectly 
told  me  several  times." 

"  How  kind  you  are,"  she  murmured  ; 
"  but  it  is  untrue.  My  husband  is  dead ; 
I  am  sure  of  it." 


"  And  so  am  I,"  he  replied.  "  Do  not 
think  about  it.  When  a  trouble  or  a 
danger  exists,  it  is  often  better  to  face  it 
at  once.    I  want  you  to  sign  this  paper." 

She  did  so. 

"  You  did  not  read  it,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  I  need  not  read  anything  you  put 
before  me.     I  trust  you  absolutely." 

"  You  may,"  he  exclaimed,  and  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  he  exerted  all 
his  power  of  self-command  to  leave  her 
with  only  a  kind  farewell. 

The  next  morning  Grey  Howard  was  at 
Dereham  police  station  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  found  his  brother  magistrate,  Mr. 
Dennis,  there.  There  were  a  number  of 
townspeople  in  the  justice-room,  collected 
behind  the  wooden  bar  put  across  the 
room  to  separate  the  prisoner's  dock  and 
the  table,  where  the  clerks  and  solicitors 
sat,  from  the  rest  of  the  room.  Mr. 
Adam,  a  solicitor  from  Aldershot,  had 
been  engaged  to  defend  the  prisoner. 
The  inspector  of  police  handed  the 
charge-sheet  up  to  the  bench,  and  said 
that  as  to  the  first  charge  against  the 
prisoner,  that  of  annoying  Mrs.  Hill  by 
forcing  himself  into  the  house,  the  wit- 
nesses had  not  arrived ;  as  to  the  second 
charge,  that  of  assault,  he  would  prove  it 
by  the  police.  The  prisoner  gives  the 
name  of  Henri  Martin,  aged  forty-six, 
native  of  France. 

When  Mr.  Adam,  the  solicitor,  found 
that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  cross- 
examining  Mrs.  Hill,  or  going  into  the 
story  of  the  letter,  he  asked  the  magis- 
trates to  allow  him  to  confer  privately 
with  the  prisoner. 

"  Certainly,"  they  said,  and  the  prisoner 
and  his  solicitor  went  into  one  of  the 
waiting-rooms  at  the  police  station. 
Whilst  they  were  away,  the  inspector 
handed  some  papers  found  on  the  man  to 
Grey  Howard. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Adam  returned 
with  the  prisoner.  The  former  then  said 
that,  having  consulted  with  the  man,  he 
had  advised  him  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
assault,  and  the  prisoner  would  do  so  ; 
but  Mr.  Adam  hoped  that  the  Bench 
would  take  into  consideration  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of 
English  law,  and  might  find  it  impossible 
to   procure   sureties   to   keep   the  peace. 
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The  solicitor  ventured  to  suggest  a 
moderate  fine.  The  magistrates  consulted 
together,  and  Grey  Howard  said  : 

"  Amongst  papers  found  on  the  prisoner 
is  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Mrs.  Jabez 
Miller.  What  does  he  wish  done  with 
it?" 

"  He  says  that  he  does  not  care.  He 
says  that  he  did  not  write  it,  and  does 
not  know  what  was  in  it/'  replied  the 
solicitor. 

"  Then  as  I  have  this  lady's  authority," 
said  Howard,  "  I  will  open  it." 

He  did  so,  and  after  showing  the  letter 
to  his  brother  magistrate,  he  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Adam,  with  the  paper  signed  by 
Madame  Camot. 

"  Give  them  both  back  to  me,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Adam,  after  reading  them. 
You  will  see  that  the  letter  contains  a 
distinct  threat  of  murder,  unless  some 
money  is  sent  to  the  writer  within  four 
days.  Your  man  had  better  be  careful,  or 
he  will  get  himself  into  trouble.  He  is 
fined  twenty  shillings." 

"Now,  Henri  Martin,  before  going,  I 
want  to  say  a  word,"  and  speaking  in 
French,  Grey  Howard  proceeded,  "The 
police  have  found,  sewn  up  in  the  lining 
of  your  coat,  the  dossier  of  one  Pierre 
*Baudin.    Is  that  your  name  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Frenchman, 
evidently  accustomed  to  be  interrogated. 

"  Have  you  this  man's  height, 
inspector  ? " 

"  Five  feet  four,  your  worship." 

"  Exactly,"  and  reading  in  French : 
"Height,  sixteen  and  a  quarter  deci- 
metres. Cut  over  left  eye.  Part  of  little 
finger  of  right  hand  wanting.  Has  been 
in  seven  prisons.  Well  educated.  Speaks 
French,  Italian,  and  English  fluently. 
Reported  by  the  New  York  police." 

"  Give  him  his  papers,  inspector,  and 
let  him  go.    You  know  your  man  now." 

"  What  a  fool !  "  said  the  other  magis- 
trate, "  to  carry  that  about  with  him." 

"  He  cannot  help  himself,"  replied 
Howard.  "If  he  gets  to  France,  as  he  is 
sure  to  do,  he  will  want  it.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  a  ticket-of-leave  or  police  super- 
vision in  this  country.  If  a  gendarme 
asked  him  for  his  record,  and  he  could 
not  produce  it,  he  goes  to  prison,  as  a 
ticket-of-leave  man  does  in  this  countrv. 


who  does  not  report  himself  to  the 
police." 

"  What  is  it,  inspector  ? "  asked 
Howard,  as  the  officer  came  close  up  to 
the  bench. 

"  A  man  has  lost  his  pawnticket,  and 
wants  to  declare  for  another  paper." 

The  man  approached  the  clerk's  table. 
He  was  old  and  bent,  and,  with  a  grey 
beard  covering  his  face,  leaned  on  a  stick. 
The  clerk  tendered  the  oath,  and,  as 
William  Smiles,  the  man  declared  that 
he  had  lost  a  pawnticket  for  an  overcoat, 
and  wanted  a  magistrate's  order  in  its 
place. 

Grey  Howard  said : 

"  Sign  it  for  me  please,  Dennis.  I  want 
to  read  this  account  of  a  meeting  at 
Winchester." 

And  from  behind  the  newspaper  he 
keenly  watched  the  applicant,  for  before 
reading  Pierre  Baudin's  dossier,  Howard 
found  among  the  papers  an  introduction 
in  French  of  one  Elias  Cover,  whose 
height  and  remarkable  thinness  agreed 
with  the  appearance  of  William  Smiles. 

Grey  Howard  had  observed  the  man 
standing  near  the  bar  across  the  room, 
and  had  noted  the  angry  and  peculiar 
look  of  his  eyes,  as  Howard  threw  the 
letter  of  threats  across  to  Mr.  Adam.  The 
introduction  said  the  bearer  was  not  a 
Frenchman,  but  his  slang  name  was 
"  Voeil  mouchete.*' 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Howard  to  himself, 
"  what  that  exactly  means  ?  When  he 
was  close  up,  I  could  see  nothing  the 
matter  with  his  eyes,  but  I  thought  I  did 
before." 

"Do  you  know  that  old  fellow?"  asked 
Howard  of  the  sergeant  in  attendance, 
after  the  lookers-on  had  left. 

"No,  sir;  but  I  have  seen  him  about." 

"  Who  was  his  voucher  for  the  loss  of 
his  ticket  ? " 

"  The  landlord  of  the  Crown,  your 
worship.    He  is  not  much." 

"  Was  there  anything  the  matter  with 
his  eyes  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  he  is  cats-eyed,"  replied 
the  sergeant,  "  but  that  does  not  always 
show." 

"  Just  make  a  note  of  that,  inspector." 

"  I  will,  sir,  but  he  will  not  stay  here. 
He  will  go  to  Aldershot.  The  metropolitan 
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police  will  look  after  him,  but  I  will  add 
it  to  the  diary." 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  at 
a  common  lodging-house  in  a  back  street 
at  Aldershot,  two  men  were  sitting  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  table.  One 
was  Pierre  Baudin,  the  prisoner  of  the 
morning  at  Dereham.  The  other  was  a 
man  of  about  forty,  tall  and  very  thin, 
his  hands  large  and  bony,  his  chin  heavy 
and  receding,  with  a  resolute  and  firm 
mouth,  but  spoilt  by  a  determined  and 
evil  face.  They  were  two  of  the  four 
men  who  met  and  discussed,  at  the  little 
inn  under  the  Hind  head,  the  proposed 
jewel  robbery  at  Barledge  Hall.  As  the 
tall  man  turned  to  the  light,  he  showed 
an  eye  spotted  or  cats-eyed.  A  beard 
and  a  wig  lying  on  the  table  e.\ plained 
the  change  in  appearance  from  the  bent 
old  man  who  wanted  a  pawn  certificate. 

"  Thou  hast  managed  badly,  friend 
Pierre,"  said  the  tall  man  in  French. 

"  Better  speak  English,"  said  the  other  ; 
"  the  walls  are  onlv  a  board  thick,  and 
two  strangers,  speaking  in  an  unknown 
language,  may  be  watched.  Speak  low, 
and  in  argot.'* 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  my  money  is 
nearly  gone.  That  beak  suspected  me. 
I  wanted  his  signature.  It  might  have 
been  useful  with  Madame.  Did  you  see 
his  eyes  ?  They  were  as  blue  as  heaven, 
when  he  began  to  speak  to  thee.  After 
he  had  read  that  letter,  they  were  steel 
grey." 

"Those  sort  are  always  dangerous. 
They  go  to  the  bottom  of  everything," 
replied  his  companion. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  elder  of  the  two 
men,  "  and  you  say  that  it  was  his  doing, 
removing  the  jewels  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  footman's  tongue  gets  loosed 
with  very  little  oiling.  The  coachman 
told  him  that  vonder  Monsieur  met 
Madame  at  the  station,  and  they  went  to 
London  with  the  box.  I  wonder  where 
they  went  ? " 

**  The  box  is  in  safe  keeping,  be  sure  of 
that.  It  is  of  no  use  wasting  time  think- 
ing about  that,"  said  the  other. 

And  they  were  silent. 

"  We  shall  do  nothing  with  her  while 
she  is  in  this  neighbourhood,"  said 
Pierre. 


"Not  unless  he  is  settled,"  muttered 
the  tall  man.  The  smaller  man  shrank 
back,  and  the  other  continued  : 

"  I  must  get  some  other  make-up,  and 
have  a  look  round  his  dwelling.  No 
doubt  this  is  him  whom  you  told  me  of, 
with  an  old  French  servant  who  gave 
thee  a  penny." 

"  Take  heed,  won  ami  Cover,''  quickly 
responded  Pierre  Baudin,  "  I  know  what 
thou  thinkest.  This  cannot  be  done. 
The  houses  are  few,  and  everyone  moving 
about  is  noticed.  It  might  be  done  in  a 
crowd,  but  not  on  that  wild  place.  They 
would  even  track  thy  foot -prints  after  a 
week." 

"  She  has  money  and  I  will  have  it," 
rejoined  the  other.  "  Had  not  that  fool 
Miller  got  into  a  brawl  and  finished 
himself,  we  should  now  be  rich.  She  must 
still  have  a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

'*  Have  you  given  up  the  notion  of 
personating  him  ? " 

"  Bah  !  It  will  not  do.  She  has  gone 
to  Capet  &  Capet,  and  they  are  untwist- 
ing it  all,  step  by  step,  twer  the  water. 
That,  too,  must  have  been  his  doing. 

"  Is  that  Jones  gone  back  to  Lon- 
don ?  "  a^ked  the  little  man,  furtively. 

"  He  advised  me  to  strangle  thee.  The 
footman  told  him  the  stones  were  gone, 
and  thy  doing,  showing  thyself.  We 
should  have  had  them  before  the  week 
was  out." 

"  It  is  well  that  he  is  gone,"  said 
Pierre. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  conversa- 
tion, in  the  early  days  of  February,  the 
same  two  men  were  sitting  on  the  shaft 
of  an  old  unused  cart  in  a  gravel-pit  on 
Frensham  Common.  Pierre  Baudin  was 
dressed  in  the  same  clothes  as  he  had 
appeared  in  at  the  police  court.  The  other 
man  was  disguised  with  a  black  beard. 
He  held  spectacles  in  his  hand.  The 
slanting  sun  was  giving  a  little  warmth 
as  it  often  will  in  the  early  spring. 

"  Plague  on  your  tongue,  Pierre  !  She 
knew  no  German,  and  believed  all  I  said 
until  you  spoke.  1  wanted  more  time  to 
look  about  the  place,  but  she  watched  us 
from  the  window.  Is  that  his  only 
servant  ? " 

"  There  is  a  young  girl  and  a  groom 
sleeps  in  the  house." 
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"  Can  you  tpjs:  this  Charles  Fcr^ter  ?  " 
inquired  the  tall  :::an. 

**  Half  he  says  is  no:  :rje.  but  he  hates 
this  Howard.  He  was  first  cownTian 
there,  and  was  discharged.  He  has  ::.ld 
me  everything  ti:at  Howard  does  in  the 
early  morning  a  dozexi  times,  as  I  have 
told  ihee." 


(( 


^ay  it  again.** 


*'lhe  i^<-^  is  chained  near  the  gate." 
**  All !  the  dog  !  **  broke  in  the  rufnan. 
and    look    a    p;if  ce  «  f    cheese    from   his 
pocket,  v.hieh  had  ;u>t  been  given  him  at 
Grey  Howard's  house. 

*'  I  have  it  all  ready  for  -lie  dog,"  and 
slicing  the  choese  in  tv.'o  p>arts.  he 
sprinkled  sunie  powd^-r  carefully  between 
the  si  ices,  and  pre^-ed  the  cheese  together. 
He  then  wrai»jjed  the  cheese  in  |)aper. 
'*  Tell  me  all  about  the  place/*  he  said. 
"  He,  the  ina^^ter,  is  the  first  alx)ut  in 
the  morning,  at  a  ^juart'^r  to  five  at  latest, 
and  walks  round  fri^m  place  to  place, 
while  they  milk  the  cow>  and  feed  them. 
The  milk  goes  to  Lond«»n,  so  they  mu^t 
be  early  and  quick.  He  always  carries  a 
lantern  with  a  bright  light — you  may 
know  him  by  that.  The  cowman  has  a 
lantern,  but  is  no  taller  than  1  am.  That 
man  is  as  high  as  thou  art.  Some  time 
before  seven  he  will  come  round  the 
stone-paved  i)atli  I  showed  thee,  and  lift 
the  lantern  at  each  door,  to  see,  by  its 
light,  if  the  cattle  are  fed.  Near  the  last 
wide  door,  the  bull's  house  in  the  corner, 
there  is  a  c^orn  winnower  covered  with 
boards.  Didst  thou  not  see  it  ?  It  would 
hide  two  or  three.  There  thou  canst  shoot 
him.  Forstcr  said  he  had  half  a  mind  to 
do  it." 

*'  Shoot  him  I  "  laughed  the  other 
hideously. 

"I  like  not  tlic  business," said  the  little 
Frenchman. 

"Now  listen  to  me,"  growled  the  tall 
man,  a.s  he  held  his  comrade  somewhat 
roughly  by  the  arm,  **  go  tliou  to  the 
Crown  to-morrow  night  and  make  a 
noise,  lireak  some  glass,  and  they  will 
call  the  police  and  have  thee  locked  up 
for  the  night.  Thou  wilt  hear  in  the 
morning  that  I  have  shot  him,"  and  a 
dreailful  smile  came  over  the  scoundrel's 
face  frightening  his  (ompanion.  *'Shoot 
him!     What   a   fool  thou  art!     Hut  get 


thee  locked  up.  Thy  tongue  is  too  long, 
and  thy  head  xoo  weak !  Now  get  you 
gone!     I    shall   wait    here    until    it    is 

dark." 


ON  the  day  after  the  meeting  and 
conversation  of  the  two  men  in 
the  gravel  pits  on  Frensham 
Common,  Grev  Howard  met  Clare 
Camot  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Barledge 
post-office.  He  was  glad  to  see  her. 
The  weather,  for  February,  was  delight- 
ful, and  sunshine  had  alwa}-s  a  good 
effect  on  the  farmer's  spirits. 

**  \Ve  are  having  a  pleasant  time  of  it. 
I  hop«e  it  will  last  some  days,"  he  re- 
marked, as  thev  walked  awav  from  the 
village,  and  together  proceeded  along  the 
private  drive  to  Barledge  Hall. 

Hoth  were  silert.  Thev  were  con- 
scious  of  it,  and  each  wanted  to  leave  it 
to  the  other  to  begin.     .\t  last  he  said  : 

"  Have  you  been  away  ?  I  have  not 
seen  you." 

*'  1  have  been  to  London  several  times 
on  business,"  she  replied.  "  Capet  & 
Capet  have  traced  to  Aldershot  the  man 
who  uses  Miller's  name  and  writes  to  me 
those  dreadful  letters.  Thev  have  lost 
sight  of  him  since." 

**  1  waqted  to  ask  vou  if  anvof  Miller's 
friends  had  f>eculiar  eyes  ?  " 

**  That  man  who  brought  me  i>apers  to 
sign  in  America  had  something  odd  with 
his  eyes,  but  1  cannot  tell  you  what  it 
was.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

'*  Because,"  he  replied,  **  amongst  some 
papers  on  that  Pierre  Baud  in,  there  was 
an  introduction  to  him  of  a  man  known 
as  Vijcil  monchetc,  and  1  think  he  was  in 
the  police  court.  What  do  those  wi^rds 
exactly  mean  ?  " 

"  1  am  not  sure.  I  should  think  it  was 
thief's  slang  for  squint-eyed." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  this  man 
coming  to  Aldershot,"  remarked  Howard. 
*'  I  hoj>e  it  will  not  lead  to  any  annoyance 
for  you." 

*'  But  you  will  make  it  right,"  she 
murmured.  *'  1  am  not  afraid  if  you  are 
near,"  and  then,  as  if  conscious  of  what 
she  had  said,  the  colour  mounted  to  her 
temples.  Their  eyes  met,  and  at  that 
moment  both  were  certain  of  what  e.ich 
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had  long  suspected.  They  turned  into  a 
side  drive,  but  still  he  did  not  speak. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  scarce  con- 
scious of  what  she  said  and  looking  up 
at  his  face. 

"  It  is  this,"  he  answered,  "  I  love  you 
better  than  all  the  world,  but  I  am  so 
poor.  I  can  hardly  live  as  I  do  without 
a  struggle.  I  am  afraid  to  ask  another 
to  share  my  poverty.  This  depression  in 
land  and  its  produce  will  get  worse  and 
worse,  and  my  land  will  not  pay  the  debt 
on  it." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  read  somewhere,"  she 
answered,  "  that  true  love  does  not  weigh 
consequences,  and  you  will  not  let  me 
help  you." 

*'  Perhaps  I  have  been  wrong,"  he 
whispered,  and  on  her  lips  upturned  to 
him  he  impressed  one  long  impassioned 
kiss. 

"  I  have  often  thought  I  was  not  worthy 
of  you,"  she  said  gently,  "  I,  who 
agreed  to  marry  that  man  ;  but  I  saw 
that  you  forgave  me,  and  I  feared  that 
you  were  too  proud  to  take  my  money, 
and  you  would  not  speak.  Will  you  not 
take  us  both,  dear  ?  "  And  she  went  on, 
"  I  am  so  proud  of  my  love  for  you,  that  I 
could  do  anything  to  win  yours.  I  put 
on  all  those  jewels  that  night  that  you 
might  see  that  I  had  means,  for  I  did  not 
understand  you  then  as  I  do  now.  And  I 
am  an  Englishwoman,  because  Lillie 
said  you  would  only  care  for  English- 
women." 

He  stopped  her  with  one  strong  clasp 
of  his  arms,  *'  We  will  fight  it  out  to- 
gether." 

**Ye>,  together,"  she  said  radiant,  "I 
cannot  pretend.  I  always  loved  you ;  I 
cannot  hide  it  ;  now  I  know  it  is  the 
monev  only  that  has  stood  between  us, 
and  my  money  may  make  you  happier." 

And  he  pressed  her  hand  in  reply  as 
they  walked  (.)n. 

*'  I  have  wanted  to  see  you,  my  Claire," 
he  said.  "  Something  told  me  I  should  ask 
you  to  take  back  half  that  shilling.  There 
you  see,  it  is  in  two  pieces.  1  had  it 
ready.     You  know  what  it  means  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  have  hoped  that  you  would 
give  it  to  nie  some  day,"  and  she  clasped 
the  half  coin  in  her  hand  with  nervous 
fondness. 


They  turned  into  the  drive  that  led 
to  the  Hall. 

"  Let  me  come  to  the  door  in  the  wall 
with  you,"  she  said,  as  they  got  near  to 
the  house.  "  W'e  will  tell  mv  kind  friends 
to-morrow,"  and  as  they  parted,  he  said, 
looking  into  her  eyes  : 

"  Mine  for  ever.." 

"  Yes,  for  ever,  darling.  I  shall  always 
call  you  by  that  name  j- 1  can  pronounce 
that  word  well.     I  am  so  happy." 

And  he  stood  at  the  doorway,  as  with 
light  steps  she  ran  to  the  house. 

**  What  a  disagreeable  dark  morning," 
said  Mr.  Hill,  as  he  came  into  the  break- 
fast-room at  Barledge  Hall  on  the  morning 
after  Grey  Howard  and  Claire  Camot  had 
become  engaged  to  one  another.  Mrs. 
Hill  and  Claire  were  in  the  room. 

"  Was  that  the  sound  of  wheels  ?  "  he 
inquired,  listening. 

The  butler  came  in. 

"  You  are  wanted,  sir." 

Mr.  Hill  proceeded  to  the  entrance  hall, 
where  he  found  an  inspector  and  sergeant 
of  police.  A  horse,  in  a  dog-cart  at  the 
door,  was  white  with  foam. 

The  inspector  drew  the  butler  into  the 
hall,  and  shutting  the  doors  of  coinmuni- 
cation  with  the  house,  addressed  Mr. 
Hill: 

**  Have  you  a  footman,  sir,  of  the  name 
of  Thomas  ?  " 

"Yes  "said  Mr.  Hill. 

"  May  he  be  sent  for  ?  " 

"Call  him,  Hutton.  What  is  it, 
inspector  ?  "  said  Mr.  Hill. 

"Go  with  the  butler,  sergeant,"  said 
the  inspector,  "  and  see  the  footman  does 
not  destroy  anything," 

In  a  short  time  Thomas  appeared  with 
the  sergeant. 

The  inspector  led  him  to  the  light,  and 
looked  at  him  very  sharply.  The  man 
could  not  bear  the  keen  scrutiny,  and  was 
confused. 

"  Can  you  account  for  where  you  have 
been  since  five  o'clock  this  nn)rning  ? " 
inquired  the  inspector. 

'*  Yes,"  the  man  replied  without  hesita- 
tion. "  I  got  up  between  half-past  six 
and  seven  o'clock,  and  have  been  doing 
my  work  ever  since." 

The  officers  of  police  looked  at  him. 
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He  seemed  to  be  speaking  the  truth,  and 
Mr.  Hill  exclaimed ; 

"  What  does  it  mean  ? " 

The  inspector,  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
footman's  face,  and  drawing  slowly  from 
his  pocket  what  appeared  to  be  a  ruler 
wrapped  in  brown  paper,  asked  him  : 

"  Do  you  know  this  ?  "  and  undoing  the 
paper  produced  a  weapon,  sometimes 
called  a  knuckleduster.  The  handle  was 
made  of  several  pieces  of  whalebone 
spliced  together,  and  it  was  loaded  at 
both  ends  with  a  ball  of  lead. 

The  footman  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
said  nothing. 

The  inspector  again  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  this  instrument  ?  " 

Instead  of  replying,  the  man  took  a 
paper  from  his  pocket  and  attempted  to 
swallow  it,  but  before  he  could  do  so  he 
was  on  the  ground,  and  the  sergeant, 
kneeling  on  him,  forced  the  paper  from 
his  mouth. 

As  they  rose  up,  the  inspector  said  to 
the  footman : 

"  I  arrest  you  for  the  murder  or  attemp- 
ted murder  of  Mr.  Grey  Howard,"  and 
put  handcuffs  on  his  wrists. 

"My  God  !  "  broke  in  Mr.  Hill,  with  a 
face  of  dismav. 

The  inspector  then  told  him  that  Grey 
Howard  had  been  found  senseless  in  his 
farmyard,  about  seven  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing, and  therefore  when  quite  dark,  and 
with  a  wound  at  the  back  of  his  head 
which  was  probably  inflicted  by  the 
weapon  he  held  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Howard 
had  not  recovered  consciousness  an  hour 
before.  It  was  then  half-past  nine.  Two 
doctors  were  already  in  attendance  on 
him,  but  the  inspector  could  not  give 
further  details.  What  brought  him  to 
Barledge  Hall  was  this.  The  Frensham 
policeman,  who  had  been  sent  for  as  soon 
as  Grey  Howard's  condition  was  per- 
ceived, arrived  at  the  farm  just  as  day 
was  breaking  about  eight,  and  in  the 
twilight  kicked  against  the  weapon  just 
produced. 

"On  this  the  police  instantly  sent  tlie 
boy  on  the  pony  for  me,"  continued  the 
inspector,  "  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  inn 
at  Barledge,  I  found  the  sergeant  with 
this  instrument  waiting  for  me.  On 
inquiring  from  the  landlord,  without  any 


idea  that  I  should  get  an  answer,  if  any 
of  his  customers  had  shown  it,  he  at  once 
said  he  saw  your  footman  binding  it, 
three  or  four  days  ago,  with  the  peculiar 
blue  string  you  see  round  it.  Your  man 
would  appear  to  have  been  often  there." 

"  I  have  not  been  out  of  this  house 
since  last  night,"  said  the  footman. 
"  Many  people  can  prove  it." 

"  Anything  you  say  will  be  taken  down, 
my  man,"  remarked  the  inspector  ;  "  you 
had  better  be  silent." 

A  scream  of  terror  rang  through  the 
house  from  the  breakfast-room,  and  Mr. 
Hill  ran  there  at  once.  His  wife  was  in 
violent  hysterics,  and  Claire  Carnot,  with 
her  face  in  her  hands,  was  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  was  breaking. 

The  scream  had  come  from  Mrs.  Hill. 

The  butler  had  gone  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  on  her  inquiring  what  was  the 
matter,  had  said  bluntly  : 

"  Mr.  Howard  has  been  murdered  this 
morning." 

As  soon  as  Claire  Carnot  recovered 
sufficiently  from  the  shock,  she  put  on  a 
walking-dress,  and  went  down  to  the 
Farm,  Grey  Howard's  house. 

No  one  answered  her  knock  at  the 
door,  and  she  walked  in.  There  was  a 
hush  about  the  place,  disturbed  only  by 
footfalls  in  a  room  upstairs.  Presently 
two  gentlemen  appeared.  They  were  the 
medical  men,  and  they  looked  grave  and 
concerned. 

"Is  Mr.  Howard  alive?"  she  asked 
with  pallid  face  and  faltering  lip. 

The  medical  men  looked  at  one  an- 
other. She  approached  them  and  boldly 
said,  and  the  colour  came  into  her  cheek 
as  she  spoke : 

*'  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  him." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Dr. 
Winter,  the  elder  of  the  two,  *'  Mr. 
Howard  still  breathes,  but  he  has 
received  a  murderous  blow  at  the  back 
of  the  head." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  I  must  see  him." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  replied  kindly ; 
"  I  could  not  allow  it." 

The  sound  of  voices  brought  Howard's 
old  servant,  Annette,  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  seeing  who  it  was,  she  came 
down.  Taking  Claire's  hand,  she  led  her 
into  the  kitchen,  and  seating   her  in  a 
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chair  near  the  fire,  the  old  woman  went 
into  Howard's  little  sitting-room,  and 
bringing  his  writing-pad,  pointed  to  the 
top. 

"  Ma  Claire.  Ma  belle  fiancee "  was 
written  on  a  comer. 

'*  He  wrote  that  last  night,  I  suppose 
without  thinking,  but  I  knew  it  before,*' 
and  the  tears  streamed  down  both 
women's  cheeks,  as  Claire  read  it. 

'*  How  was  it,  Annette  ?    Tell  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but 
about  seven  o'clock  I  saw  a  great  light  in 
the  yard,  and  on  looking  out,  saw  a 
quantity  of  straw  on  fire.  I  ran  out,  and 
the  burning  straw  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  workmen  also.  Two  of 
them  came  up  at  the  same  moment.  My 
poor  master  was  stretched  on  his  back, 
and  had  dropped  his  lantern  on  the  straw. 
The  paraffin  had  caught  alight,  and  the 
loose  straw  in  the  yard  was  in  a  blaze. 
He  always  would  have  a  bright  oil  light. 
The  men  carried  him  in,  and  we  then  saw 
his  head  was  bleeding,  and  I  sent  a  groom 
at  once  for  Dr.  Winter.  No  one  was  seen 
about,  but  some  mis6rable  must  have 
struck  him  with  a  sort  of  hammer  the 
police  found." 

"  I  must  see  him,"  said  Claire. 

'*  Do  not,  my  dear  ;    he  is  a  sad  sight." 

"  Let    me   see    him.     Pray  let   me  see 

}»» 
nm. 

"  The  doctors  say  no  one  may  go  into 
ihr  room  ;  one  of  his  eyes  is  starting 
from  his  Iiead  and  he  breathes  in 
groans." 

*'  He  will  not  die,  he  must  not  die," 
she  cried  in  French,  with  her  head  resting 
on  the  kitchen  tal)le.  Annette  tried  to 
soothe  her  grief,  Init  nothing  stopped  it, 
until  the  old  servant  said: 

**  The  housf  should  be  quiet." 

"If  vou  will  f'u  to  the  Hall  and  rest 
yourself,  dear  niadame,  I  will  let  you 
know  every  hour  how  he  is,"  said 
Annette. 

'*!  shall  come  to  the  door  lirre,  please," 
she  prayed.  "  Had  we  not  better  send  for 
a  Lon(h")n  doctor,  some  sj^ecialist  ?  "  she 
a^ked  as  she  rose  to  go. 

'i'he  dfX'tor^  ai)})eared  on  the  stairs  as 
she  went  out  and  said  to  her  : 

'*  We  hav(*  shaved  his  hoad,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  indentation. 


The  ice  has  come,  and  that,  if  anything, 
will  do  good.  Do  not  despair ;  he  may 
get  over  it." 

When  Claire  reached  the  Hall,  she  met 
Dr.  Winter  coming  out.  He  told  her 
Mrs.  Hill  was  better,  and  Mr.  Hill  was 
not  going  to  London,  and  added,  kindly  : 

**Ihave  told  them  what  you  announced 
this  morning.  They  are  very  grieved  for 
you." 

She  drew  him  to  one  side,  and  urged 
that  some  London  surgeon  should  be  sent 
for.  Dr.  Winter  mentioned  the  name  of 
one.  "  But  if  telegraphed  for,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  he  will  charge  fifty  guineas." 

For  an  instant  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
crossed  her  face,  at  the  thought  of  being 
able  to  do  something. 

''  I  will  send  for  him  at  once,"  she 
exclaimed,  and  she  went  to  the  Barledge 
post-office,  and  sent  a  many- worded  tele- 
gram to  the  great  man.  She  sat  down, 
and  waited  at  the  post-office  for  the  reply, 
and  as  it  was  early  in  the  day,  the  message 
and  reply  went  and  came  rapidly.  She  was 
almost  elated,  when  she  read,  "  Coming 
next  train." 

On  her  return  to  the  Hall,  the  in- 
spector, who  had  come  back  again  with 
a  detective  in  plain  clothes,  and  had  been 
questioning  the  servants,  asked  to  see 
Madame  Carnot.  She  sent  for  Mr.  Hill, 
and  they  went  together  into  the  dining- 
room. 

The  inspector,  with  manifest  reluct- 
ance, began  to  question  her  : 

"  Do  you  suspect  anyone,  niadame,  of 
this?" 

"  I  thought  you  had  taken  up  the  foot- 
man about  it,"  she  replied;  "my  maid 
told  me  So." 

''Yes;  but  we  think  we  should  show 
you  this.  I  am  very  sorry  to  do  so,  but  in 
matters  of  this  kind  time  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence." 

And  he  produced  the  slingshot. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  said  : 

'*  Was  he  knocked  down  with  that  ?  " 
and  could  not  for  some  moments  recover 
herself. 

**  Can  you  remember  having  a  bunch  of 
(juill  |x;ns  lately?"  the  insj)ector  con- 
tinued. 

**  Yes,  1  bought  them  at  a  shop  at  the 
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comer  of  Chancery  Lane,  the  last  time  I 
went  to  see  my  solicitors/* 

"Do  you  recognise  this  blue  string 
round  the  handle  of  this  weapon  as  that 
with  which  the  pens  were  tied  up  ?  Your 
maid  says  it  was." 

"No,  I  cannot.  I  always  write  with 
quills,  and  they  are  tied  up  with  coloured 
string,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  colour." 

"Thank  you,  madame,"  said  the  in- 
spector. "  Did  Mr.  Howard  ever  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  Mr.  Hill's  footman  ?  " 

"One  day  he  advised  me  to  take  my 
jewels  to  London,  and  amongst  other 
reasons  he  gave  why  I  should  do  so  was, 
that  he  noticed  the  footman  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  from  my  hands  at  dinner. 
He  said  that  it  was  dangerous  to  keep 
such  valuables  here.  I  took  them  to 
London." 

The  inspector  gave  a  meaning  glance 
at  the  detective. 

"  We  cannot  make  out  who  has  done 
this  wicked  deed,  madame ;  we  are  quite 
at  fault,"  he  said.  "  Can  you  assist  us  ? 
The  footman,  we  have  ascertained,  was 
not  out  of  the  house  this  morning.  He 
may  have  known  of  it,  but  it  was  not 
his  hand  that  did  this.  Another  man,  a 
Frenchman,  who  has  been  heard  to  utter 
threats  against  Mr.  Howard,  was  locked 
up  last  night,  and  is  in  the  lock-up  now. 
There  must  be  someone  else." 

"  Is  the  Frenchman  called  Pierre 
Baudin  ? " 

"I  daresay  that  is  his  name.  We  pro- 
nounce it  Bowden.  That  is  his  signature," 
producing  a  paper. 

"  That  is  he.  He  is  the  man  who  sat 
down  in  the  hall  here,"  and  breaking 
completely  down  at  the  remembrance  of 
her  last  conversation  with  Grey  Howard, 
she  could  not  proceed. 

The  inspector  left  the  room,  but  soon 
after  she  sent  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Howard  and  I  had  a  walk 
together  yesterday,"  she  said  between 
her  sobs,  "  and  I  was  so  happy.  I  forgot 
that  I  told  him  my  solicitor,  Mr.  (ieorge 
Capet,  had  traced  a  man,  who  pretended 
to  be  my  husband,  to  Aldorshot.  He  is 
a  tall  thin  man.  I  saw  him  five  years 
ago.  My  maid  knows  him.  He  has  a 
curious  eye.  Mr.  Howard  told  me  he 
saw  him  at  the  police  court  one  day,  and 


he  is  called  by  his  companions  in  wicked- 
ness, l*ooil  mouchete;  it  means  a  deformity 
in  the  eye.  That  information  was 
amongst  Pierre  Baudin's  papers.  Mr. 
Howard  asked  me  if  the  words  had  any 
particular  meaning.  I  think  it  is  argot 
or  thief  talk.  I  cannot  explain,"  and 
Mr.  Hill  rose  up  to  lead  her  away. 

At  this  information,  the  inspector,  who 
was  a  stout  man,  became  very  red  in  the 
face  and  looked  uncomfortable. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  madame,  to  have 
given  you  so  much  pain  and  trouble," 
and  he  hurried  away.  Getting  into  the 
dog-cart  with  the  detective,  he  drove 
from  the  house  as  fast  as  his  horse  could 
travel. 

**  We  have  lost  six  hours,  sergeant," 
he  said  to  the  detective  as  they  spun 
along  the  road  to  Dereham.  He  went 
on  : 

"  There  is  a  warrant  against  that 
fellow  for  a  murder  in  France.  I  had 
him  in  the  office  about  a  month  ago,  and 
did  not  know  it,  and  I  have  lost  sight  of 
him.  I  wish  Mr.  Howard  was  about.  He 
alwavs  knew  what  to  do." 

"  Do  you  remember  ?  No  !  you  were 
not  here  then.  Well,  when  a  woman 
got  stabbed  at  the  Devil's  Jump, 
Mr.  Howard  said,  *  Search  all  the  houses 
on  the  Common,*  and  we  found  our 
man  at  the  broom-maker*s  near  the 
pond." 

"  I  sent  two  of  them  to  look  over  the 
Common  this  morning,"  said  the  in- 
spector, "  but  I  expect  this  is  an  artful 
customer.  I'll  go  to  Aldershot  after 
these  two  rases  in  the  lix:k-up  are  dis- 
posed of." 

The  great  London  surgeon  arrived  at 
the  Hall  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
after  seeing  Howard's  condition,  gave  a 
favourable  report.  Addressing  Mr.  Hill, 
who  handed  to  him  a  closed  envelope, 
but  meaning  the  information  for  the. 
beautiful  woman  who  was  standing' 
beside  him,  the  great  man  said : 

*'  It  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Howard  had 
on  one  of  those  round  still  hats,  or  his 
brains  would  have  been  dashed  out.  The 
hat  broke  the  blow.  It  nuist  have  been 
terrific,  and  dealt  bv  a  tall  man.  Mv 
opinion  is  that  he  will  recover  conscious- 
ness very  shortly,  but  great  care  must  be 
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taken  to  prevent  fever.  He  must  not  be 
asked  any  questions.  I  understand  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  why  and  by 
whom  this  has  been  done.  I  do  not 
expect  he  knows  more  than  we  do,  but  he 
must  not  be  asked.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
as  Claire  said  something  to  him,  "  I 
will  send  a  hospital  nurse  at  once.  I 
believe  he  will  recover.  You  may  trust 
Dr.  Winter ;  he  has  my  conBdence  en- 
tirely," and  he  got  into  the  pair-horse 
fly  that  had  been  sent  for  him,  which 
drove  away  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  railway  station.  Before  putting 
away  the  envelope  into  his  pocket,  he 
opened  it. 

"  *  Fifty-two  pounds,  ten  shillings, 
Claire  Carnot.'  That  woman  sent  for 
me,  did  she  ?  They  told  me  she  was 
engaged  to  him.  Lucky  fellow !  if  he 
comes  round." 

Claire  went  down  in  the  afternoon 
and  found  Annette  in  the  kitchen. 

"  He  is  better,  my  dear  ;  he  is  better,  I 
am  sure,"  said  the  old  woman.  **  Do 
not  be  sad  ;  his  feet  keep  warm  of  them- 
selves. That  is  a  good  sign.  I  have 
seen  much  violence,"  and  the  two  women 
sat  together  until  late  in  the  evening, 
wondering  why  and  wherefore  the 
assault   was   committed. 

A  petty  sessions  was  held  at  Dereham 
on  the  same  day  at  the  police  station,  to 
dispose  of  the  two  prisoners  in  the  cells. 
Pierre  Baudin  was  brought  up  and 
charged  with  the  disturbance  at  the 
Crown  and  fined  five  shillings,  and  he 
was  given  leave  to  go  with  a  policeman 
to  Aldershot,  to  get  the  money.  The 
police  did  not  wish  anything  to  be  said 
to  him  in  court  about  the  attack  on 
Mr.  Howard,  but  instructions  were  given 
to  the  constable  in  charge  of  him,  to 
mention  Grey  Howard's  state  as  if  they 
had  caught  the  assailant,  and  that  the 
footman  was  in  custody.  The  constable 
did  so,  but  the  old  French  convict  was 
too  wary  and  made  no  betrayal  by  his 
looks  or  voice. 

When  the  metropolitan  police  at 
Aldershot  were  told  all  the  circumstances, 
they  immediately  said  there  was  a  detec- 
tive at  their  station  who  was  following 
up  some  man,  and  the  officer  was  at  once 
communicated  with. 


VI. 


THOMAS  CLARKE  was  the  name  of 
the  officer.  He  was  in  some  respects 
all  that  a  detective  shoidd  be,  in 
others  he  was  deficient.  He  was  a  small 
man  and  not  as  powerful  as  a  police 
officer  should  be,  but  he  had  many 
qualifications  which  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  his  profession. 

Abstemious,  almost  to  the  point  of 
total  abstention  ;  never  smoking  except 
for  a  purpose ;  knowing  two  or  three 
Continental  languages,  and  active  as  a 
cat,  one  might  have  thought  these 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  superiors  in 
describing  him  as  a  first-class  detective. 

But  it  was  a  gift  beyond  these  that  he 
possessed  which  made  him  so  invaluable 
in  following  up  a  criminal.  No  surprise 
or  shock  moved  his  imperturbable  face 
unless  he  chose.  No  wit  or  humour 
could  draw  a  smile  upon  it.  But  he 
could  be  histrionic  if  it  suited  his  purpose, 
and  the  changes  he  could  assume  even  in 
the  same  clothes,  warranted  the  saying 
that  he  would  have  been  a  first-class 
actor,  had  he  not  been  a  first-class 
detective. 

He  was  now  stimulated  by  a  promised 
reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  from 
Madame  Carnot  if  he  unravelled  the 
mystery  of  the  man  who  wrote  so  like  her 
husband  and  was  able  to  personate  him 
so  effectually,  although  this  hardly  urged 
Clarke  to  activity  so  much  as  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  his  calling.  Mr.  George 
Capet  kept  the  man  well  in  funds,  know- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  assists  the  police 
in  following  up  a  criminal  so  much  as  the 
command  of  ready  money. 

When  Clarke  arrived  at  Dereham  he 
was  told  that  the  police  had  searched  the 
lonely  houses  on  the  commons  near  the 
Hindhead  without  anv  success. 

He  went  on  to  Barledge  with  a  hired 
trap  at  once,  and  after  looking  round  the 
farmyard  at  Barledge  Farm,  sent  a  man 
back  with  tlie  convevance,  and  walked 
off  alone  in  the  direction  of  Hindhead. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  that  evening  he 
reached  the  small  public-house  under  the 
north  side  of  that  hill,  the  same  house  at 
which  the  scheme  for  robbing  the  jewels 
was   planned.     The  house  stood  at    the 
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corner  of  three  roads.  One  road  led  to 
Godalming,  the  other  to  Liphook,  and 
the  third  went  over  the  top  of  the  Hind- 
head  to  Haslemere. 

The  detective  entered  the  tavern,  and 
explaining  tliat  he  liad  lost  his  way, 
ordered  some  refresliments. 

"You  must  find  it  hard  to  make  a 
living  here,  landlord,"  said  he,  starting  a 
conversation.  Experience  having  taught 
him  that  the  secret  of  success  in  detect- 
ing crime  is  to  let  others  talk. 


lord  took  a  gold  Napoleon  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"  Sailor,  was  he  ? "  asked  the  other. 

"  Yes,  full  rig,  wanted  to  catch  his  ship. 
He's  been  gone  two  hours,  but  he'll  not 
get  over  the  Hindhead  this  dark  night  if 
lie's  one  to  lose  his  way." 

The  detective  who  knew  that  some 
sudden  pertinent  question  often  saves  time 
and  is  the  key  that  opens  the  door, 
inquired  : 

"  Anything  the  matter  with  his  eyes  ? " 


riie  0 


slci-  \ 


ti-h.-J  on  his  back. 


"I  have  got  a  cow  on  the  conn 
and  a  bit  of  land  above  1  work  at 
times,"  replied  the  huidhiril,  "but  1 
is  not  much  money  going.  1  lould 
give  change  to  a  sailor  lo-dayv\lio 
lost  his  way." 

"  Lost  his  wav  :  "  ii^ked  Clarke, 

"So  he  said!  \  inan-uf-war's  i 
walking  to  Portsmouth,  look  the  w: 
turn  at  Godalming  and  canje  iiere  ins 
of  going  along  the  old  Portsmouth  a 
road.  However  I  made  the  money  i 
all  but  half-a-crown,  and  that  he  gavi 
It  was  not  a  sovereign  either." 

"That's  odd,"  said  tlic  dotcrtive. 

"  It's   real,   though,"    and    the    I; 


The  landlord  started,  "  Do  you  know 
him?  "he  demanded. 

■■That's  as  mav  be.  \\h\-  do  vou 
ask  :■ " 

'I'he  landlord  iwA-ed  uneasy,  and  rose 

to  gi.UUt. 

"  One  minute,"  said  llic  detective. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  and  he  looked 
steadily  at  tlic  man. 

"You    must    tell  me  more  about  this 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  the 
landlord. 

"  You  have  heard  I  daresay,  that  a 
gentleman  at  the  other  end  of  the  com- 
mon was  nigh  killed  this  morning." 
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*'  The  policeman  was  telling  me  this 
afternoon.  They  have  caught  the  man, 
the  footman  of  the  Hall." 

The  detective  looked  at  him. 

"  What  were  you  going  out  for  ?  Better 
tell  me.     I  am  a  police  ofhcer." 

*'  Let  me  call  my  wife.  She  is  making 
bread  outside  in  the  wash-house." 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  remarked  the 
detective. 

The  landlord's  wife  had  just  finished 
putting  her  loaves  into  the  brick  oven  as 
they  came  into  the  wash-house. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"This  gentleman  is  a  questioning 
about  that  sailor's  eyes,  he  who  was 
here  this  afternoon,"  said  her  husband. 
Woman- like  she  at  once  saw  from  the 
abruptness  of  the  question  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  be  open. 

*'  We  both  thought  he  had  queer  eyes, 
and  when  he  started  to  walk  over  the 
Head  you  said,  *'  He  will  never  find  his 
way  in  the  dark,  and  I  said,  *'Yes  he 
will,  he  have  got  cat's  eyes." 

*' You  two  come  into  the  bar,"  said  the 
detective  firmly,  determined  to  lose  no 
more  time. 

**  Anyone  in  the  house  ?  " 

*'  No,"  replied  the  woman. 

When  they  had  got  into  the  parlour  the 
officer  shut  the  door,  and  turning  to  them 
said  : 

"  I  believe  this  sailor  is  the  man  who 
tried  to  murder  the  gentleman  beyond, 
this  morning." 

'*  Mr.  Howard  ? "  the  woman  ex- 
claimed. 

He  took  no  notice  of  her  remark,  and 
went  on  : 
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Now  1  am  told  that  if  he  gets 
to  the  public-house  at  the  lop  of  the 
Hindhead,  he  will  get  into  the  Ports- 
mouth coach  road.  If  you  will  take 
me  there  at  once,  I  will  give  you  a 
sovereign." 

"  It's  better  than  five  miles,"  said  the 
landlord. 

**  More  chance  to  (  alch  him  up.  If  you 
help  me  to  arrest  him  I  will  give  you  five 
pounds." 

*'  The  man  has  got  a  pistol,"  remarked 
the  woman.  "  He  took  it  out  of  his 
bundle  and  was  cleaning   it  just  before 


dinner.  He  carries  a  bundle  on  a  stick, 
sailor  fashion." 

The  detective,  as  was  said,  was  a  small 
man,  wide  shouldered  for  his  height,  with 
a  wiry  and  determined  look,  but  looking 
as  one  hardly  capable  of  arresting  a  tall 
and  agile  opponent. 

The  landlord  however  looked  at  him, 
and  there  was  something  firm  about  his 
lips,  and  the  quiet  determination  of  his 
eyes,  that  gave  the  tavem-keef>er  confi- 
dence. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  he,  taking  up  a  good 
stick  ;  but  his  wife  did  not  like  it.  She 
tried  to  dissuade  him. 

"  I  believe  he  have  been  here  before," 
she  said,  **  with  some  ver}'  rough-looking 
chaps." 

The  landlord  was  determined  to  earn 
his  sovereign  if  possible,  and  interrupted 
her : — 

"  I  know  my  way  be  it  ever  so  dark, 
up  to  the  topmost  farm.  I  have  had 
eight  or  ten  rows  of  potatoes  there  every 
year  these  five  years.  Beyond  that  I'm 
not  so  sure.  It's  black  dark.  Lucky 
there's  no  rain." 

The  two  men  started  on  their  walk, 
the  landlord  going  first,  the  detective 
saying  : 

"  Do  not  speak  loud.  If  you  want  to 
say  anything  tell  it  in  a  whisper." 

It  was  a  long  walk  from  the  inn  up 
through  lanes,  and  past  two  or  three 
farmyards. 

"  Wonder  the  dogs  don't  bark,"  whis^ 
pered  the  detective. 

"They're  by  the  fire  in  the  house," 
said  the  landlord. 

At  length  they  came  out  on  what 
appeared  in  the  night  to  be  a  heathy 
hillside. 

The  landlord  stopped. 

For  half  a  mile  the  road  is  on  the  ridge. 
I  cannot  see  it,  but  if  you  keep  in  the 
middle,  you  must  be  right.  You  go 
first." 

Thev  went  on  until  thev  eame  to  a 
steep  hill — in  fact  the  last  hill  on  the 
north  side  of  the  summit  of  Hindhead. 

The  landlord  said  the  road  was  plain 
enough  from  there,  if  they  coukl  only  hit 
it,  but  that  there  were  several  turf  roads, 
that  is,  roads  to  bring  down  the  top  turfs 
of  the   common  for  firijig,  which    roads 
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led  nowhere,  and  he  continued  to  feel 
the  ground  for  stones  and  gravel.  It  was 
pitch  dark. 

"This  is  it/'  he  said  at  length  ;  "  I  feel 
the  cart-ruts  in  the  heath  filled  in." 

The  ascent  began  at  once.  After  pro- 
ceeding some  hundred  yards,  the  air 
cleared  a  little  of  mist.  They  stood  still, 
and  turned  towards  the  north,  and  the 
landlord  whispering,  remarked : 

"  Of  a  fme  day  you  can  look  from  here 
to  the  left  down  on  Frensham  great  pond 
and  beyond  the  Holt  woods,  and  this  way, 
to  the  right  beyond  Aldershot  and  Farn- 
boro* — what's  that,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  detective  gripped  the  other's  arm. 
Below  them,  at  a  distance  of  apparently 
about  a  hundred  yards,  in  a  hollow,  that 
looked  black  as  ink,  a  match  was-  struck. 
The  men  gazed  at  the  spot  where  the 
light  had  flashed  for  an  instant.  Another 
was  struck,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
smell  of  tobacco  came  up  the  hill. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  detective,  **  we 
may  be  seen  along  the  sky  line." 

A  sound  as  of  someone  stumbling 
about  in  the  heather  and  ferns  below  was 
distinctly  heard  in  the  still  night.  The 
noise  was  going  backwards  to  where  they 
came  from. 

"  If  it  is  him,  he  have  lost  hisself  along 
one  of  they  turf  roads,"  said  the  land- 
lord, **  and  is  trying  back.  When  he  Imcls 
the  road  he  will  come  straight  up  behind 


us." 

The  detective  said  nothing,  but  both 
men  sat  down  on  the  bank,  formed  by 
cutting  out  the  narrow  road.  They 
waited  and  listened.  After  a  short  time 
they  could  hear  someone  coming  up  the 
road.  At  last  a  dim  figure  of  a  man 
could  be  seen,  bent  down  as  if  peering 
on  the  ground  for  the  track.  He  had  no 
suspicion,  but  was  trying  to  make  out 
the  cart-wheel  marks  in  the  dark,  for 
where  the  wheels  had  worn  away  the 
grass  and  also  where  the  horses  had 
travelled  in  the  middle  of  the  road  it 
was  possible  to  distinguish  a  colour  on 
the  ground.  The  man  was  intent  on 
looking  for  this  and  passed  them.  They 
could  make  out  that  he  carried  a  bundle 
on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  and  the 
landlord  nudged  the  detective  as  he 
recognised  the  figure.    With  a  spring  the 
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latter  was  on  the  sailor,  and  bore  him  to 
the  ground  face  downwards ;  and  for  a 
few  seconds  the  olhcer  had  the  better  of 
it,  but  the  long,  lithe,  active  stranger 
twisted  himself  on  to  the  top  and  was 
feeling  for  his  revolver,  when  the  land- 
lord, who  was  striking  wildly  in  the  air 
with  his  stick  hit  the  sailor  on  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  as  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, and  completely  disabled  him. 
He  sank  down  as  if  stunned,  and  the 
detective  was  up  and  handcuffed  him  at 
once.  He  offered  no  resistance.  Where 
he  had  been  struck  they  could  not  see  in 
the  dark.     He  was  insensible. 

*'  We  cannot  stop  here  all  night,"  said 
the  officer.  "  He  does  not  seem  able  to 
move.  Go  on  to  the  public  on  the  top  and 
get  assistance.    Tell  them  to  send  a  cart." 

"  Will  you  bide  here  alone  ?  "  said  the 
landlord. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  other.  "Be 
as  quick  as  you  can." 

The  landlord  went,  and  the  detective 
had  a  two  hours'  wait  on  the  lonely 
mountain  side.  He  took  the  precaution  to 
tie  the  handkerchief  round  the  prisoner's 
legs,  but  the  man  did  not  attempt  to 
move.  The  weather  was  not  cold, 
though  it  was  February.  The  cart  came 
at  last  with  lanterns.  The  man  was 
lifted  into  it  and  taken  to  the  tavern  at 
the  top  of  the  Hindhead.  His  face  was 
there  washed,  and  when  daylight  came, 
he  was  better,  and  was  taken  to  Dereham. 
He  said  nothing  and  ate  sparingly  of  the 
food  given  him. 

There  was  great  conmiotion  in  the 
town  when  news  of  the  capture  got 
about,  and  several  magistrates  came  in  to 
dispose  of  the  prisoner.  On  consultation 
with  their  clerk,  a  difficulty  at  once 
arose.  There  was  no  evidence  whatever 
that  this  was  the  man  who  had  struck 
Grey  Howard.  His  bundle  contained 
ample  proof  that  he  was  Elias  Cover, 
wanted  in  France  for  a  murder  of  great 
atrocity,  and  the  inspector  held  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest.  Also  that  he  had 
personated  Jabez  Miller,  but  nothing 
further. 

The  clerk  recommended  that  he  should 
only  be  charged  on  the  extradition 
warrant  from  France,  leaving  it  to  time 
to  bring  out  any  other  matter. 
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The  prisoner  was  brought  in.  The 
police  doctor  had  attended  to  his  wound 
in  his  face,  caused  by  the  landlord's  blow, 
but  the  man  looked  a  dreadful  object, 
his  face  was  so  swollen. 

"  Can  he  hear  and  speak  ?  "  asked  the 
clerk. 

**  Quite  well,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  What  name  does  he  give  ?  " 

**  He  will  not  give  any  name,  but  from 
the  description  and  marks  on  him  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  is  Elias  Cover,  age 
about  forty,"  said  the  inspector. 

"  Charge  him,"  said  the  chairman  of 
the  bench. 

"Elias  Cover,"  read  the  clerk,  "you 
are  charged  for  that  you  on  the  15th  day 
of  September  last,  at.  Deliverande,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados  and  Republic  of 
France,  killed  and  murdered  one  Antoine 
Lataeille. 

"  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply,  and  the 
clerk  repeated  the  charge  explaining  it. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  at  length  the  prisoner 
said  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  of  what  you 
are  talking  about.  I  am  not  going  to 
France,  but  I  am  the  man  who  struck  the 
gentleman  yesterday  morning  near  Bar- 
ledge.  He  was  looking  into  a  cow-house 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand  when  I  hit 
him." 

Everyone  in  court  was  amazed  at  this 
speech.  The  magistrate  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  the  clerk  seeing  at  once 
what  was  the  prisoner's  aim,  turned  round 
and  whispered  to  the  bench  : 

"  He  has  heard  that  Mr.  Howard  is 
better  and  likely  to  live,  and  wants  to 
plead  to  that  assault.  He  knows  that  if 
he  goes  to  France  his  days  are  numbered. 
Better  adjourn  the  case  and  communicate 
with  the  Home  Secretary." 

"  The  prisoner  is  remanded  for  a  week," 
said  the  inspector,  and  the  court  cleared. 

Mr.  George  Capet  came  down  to  Bar  ledge 
Hall,  and  saw  Madame  Carnot.  She 
wished  that  the  prisoner  should  make  a 
statement  of  why  he  attacked  Grey 
Howard,  and  of  the  means  by  which  he 
had  been  able  to  pursue  her  all  these 
years,  but  the  lawyer  recommended 
leaving  the  matter  alone.  In  the  end  the 
French  Government  insisted  on  their 
extradition    rights,     and    Elias    Cover, 


Englishman  with  many  aliases,  was  sent 
to  New  Caledonia  for  life.  But  Madame 
Carnot  was  not  disappointed. 

Pierre  Baudin  was  frightened  at  the 
intended  murder.  He  told  all  he  knew, 
and  explained  that  Cover  wanted  Grey 
Howard  out  of  the  way  that  he  might 
continue  to  blackmail  Madame  Carnot. 

"He  never  let  a  life  stand  in  his  way," 
said  the  old  French  ticket-of-leave  man, 
"  if  he  thought  it  stopped  his  plans  ?  " 

There  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  the  footman.  I'he  letter  he  had 
tried  to  swallow  was  from  Cover,  making 
an  appointment,  but  it  was  not  specific 
enough  to  incriminate  him  in  the 
attempted  murder. 

Gradually  but  surely  Grey  Howard  got 
better.  .  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  allowed 
to  sit  up,  and  Claire  went  to  see  him. 
The  light  beamed  in  his  eye  as  she  came 
into  the  room,  and  after  her  first  joy  at 
seeing  him,  she  began  playfully  to  scold 
him*  for  troubling  himself  about  his 
accounts  and  affairs,  a  fact  she  had  learnt 
from  the  old  French  servant. 

"  You  promised  me,"  she  said  gently, 
"  to  take  me,  money  and  all,  and  I  shall 
keep  you  to  it,"  she  continued  gaily. 
"No,  no  talking.  Do  I  speak  better 
English  ? " 

He  smiled  at  her  gaiety,  and  taking 
her  hand  said,  "  It  was  always  good 
enough  for  me." 

**  My  papers  have  come  and  now  I  am 
an  Englishwoman,  and  I  have  been  taking 
lessons  in  English,  but  I  cannot  say  *  No.' 
It  is  so  tiresome.  I  always  say  *  non  *  and 
I  have  given  up  trying,  for  I  will  never 
say  *No*  to  you. 

"  I  want  to  know  one  thing,**  he  said. 
"  You  did  not  tell  me  that  afternoon,  and 
I  am  sure  like  all  Frenchwomen " 

"  Non,"  she  interrupted  laughing. 

"  Well,  like  all  women  educated  in 
France,  you  must  understand  your  money 
affairs." 

She  coloured  crimson. 

"  Must  I  tell  you  ?  Will  you  not  get 
better  first  ?  " 

"  It  will  not  make  me  worse  to  know  of 
your  investments.  Nothing  can  part  us 
now,  and  perhaps  I  can  advise  you. 

"  Of  course  I  always  meant  to  tell  you," 
and  the  colour  again  mounted  to  her  face. 
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"I  am  not  rich  as  you  may  think.  I 
saved  from  those  robbers  my  houses  in 
New  York,  and  I  have  sold  them.  They 
did  not  sell  well.  They  only  brought  me 
£iii,ooo.  Then  I  sold  all  my  jewels  except 
a  few,  those  you  saw  me  wearing  at 
Lady  Halstead's.  I  got  a  little  more  than 
;f  10,000  for  them.  Besides  I  have  spent 
a  thousand  pounds  on  lawyers  at  least  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  interest  on  what 
I  have  is  not  very  much.  I  am  poorer  than 
you  are."  And  she  held  his  hand  tightly 
as  if  fearing  that  he  might  withdraw  it. 

"  How  have  you  invested  it,  dear  ? 
Your  French  training  has  helped  you, 
and  you  did  quite  right  to  sell  the 
jewels," 

She  did  not  rf  ply  at  once,  but  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  so  full  of  love  that  he  raised 
her  hands  to  his  lips. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured  presently.  "  Ail- 
that  money  is  put  into — it  is  a  bard 
English  word  which  I  cannot  pronounce 
properly — it  is  put  into  hypotheciue  on 
some  lands  near  here  ;  you  know  what 
that  means." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  for  one  second  a 
red  spot  came  into  his  cheeks  and  then  he 
drew  her  to  him.  She  knelt  beside  him, 
and  clasping  his  neck  cried  : 

"  You  are  not  angry  ?  I  was  so  afraid, 
my  darling  !  my  beloved  !  I  was  not  sure 
then  that  you  loved  me,  and  I  thought  I 
would  save  you  some  distress  without 
your  knowing  it.  You  are  not  angry  ?  I 
am  so  happy,  so  happy  ;  and  Annette  told 
me  that  you  had  been  troubling  about 
accounts  and  money  all  the  week.  How 
could  you  ? " 

"That  money  must  be  all  settled  on 
yourself,"  he  said. 


"  No !  I  mean,  I  will  not  say  no ;  but  do 
not  be  so  cruel !  I  will  take  some  for 
myself.  It  is  ^^750  a  year.  I  will  take 
£100,  but  you  will  take  the  rest — do  take 
the  rest." 

He  held  her  hand,  and  she  gently  laid 
his  head  back,  and  sat  by  him  as  he 
rested. 

There  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  Frensham 
church  in  the  following  Jun-,  and  Mr.  Hill 
gave  the  bride  away.  He  also  gave  the 
wedding  breakfast  at  Barledge  Hall. 

"  I  have  got  half  the  broken  shilliog  in 
my  piece  of  cake,"  cried  oat  little  Archie 
Hill  with  great  delight. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  said  Lillie,  his  sister. 
"  Claire  wouldnotpart  with  her  half,  and 
besides  that,  the  old  woman  who  sells 
brooms  on  the  Common  says  thit  luck 
only  comes  to  those  who  break  silver 
themselves,  and  you  must  do  it  looking 
at  the  new  moon." 

"  Weil  done,  well  done,  Lillie,"  laughed 
Mr.  Hill  ;  "and,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  Grev  Howard,  "  this  within  an  hour  of 
London,  in  almost  the  twentieth  century. 
How  long  do  you  remain  in  Paris, 
Squire  ?  " 

"  Only  a  week  ;  we  shall  be  home  in 
ten  days." 

"  You  will  be  wanting  your  house  fora 
home,"  said  Mr.  Hill. 

"  Do  not  mention  it,  pray.  My  wife  is 
[uore  than  satisfied  with  the  alterations 
at  the  farm.  Indeed  she  did  not  see  the 
use  of  them,  I  must  not  pose  to-day 
as  a  distressed  agriculturist,"  continued 
Grey  Howard  laughing,  "but  the  distress 
is  there  all  the  same,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  stay  as  our  neighbours." 
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NOW  that  the  production  of  "  The 
Merchant  of  \'enice '■  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  has  assumed 
fmislied  form  and  we  no  longer  feel  that 
certain  scenes  are  in  the  experimental 
rehearsal  stage,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
judge  the  performance  as  a  whole.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  production  Mr, 
Tree's  Shylock  was,  in  the  first  act,  a 
masterlyandin  many  respects  an  original 
presentation,  but  later,  and  especially  in 
the  TrialScene.hewasnot  so  convincing. 
It  was  as  if  he  was  still  feeling  for  the 
right  expression,  the  right  gesture,  the 
right  pose,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
play  I  became  conscious  that  this  was  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  essaying  Shylock,  whereas 
in  the  lirst  act  Shylock  himself  was 
indubitably  before  us,  and  Mr.  Tree  was 
an  unrecognisiible  factor  except  in  one's 
sub -consciousness.  That  is  true  dramatic 
art,  as  I  take  it,  and  deserving  the  highest 
praise.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  the 
same  praise  may  be  extended  now  to  the 
entire  interpretation.  There  is  no  trace 
of  uncertainty.  The  action  lias  crystal- 
lised firmly  aiound  the  actor's  conception 
of  the  part. 

And  what  is  Mr.  Tree's  conception  of 
Shylock?  If  we  would  get  the  right 
point  of  view  for  Shylock  as  Shakespeare 
conceived  him,  and  as  any  modern  actor 
must  present  him,  we  must  rid  our  minds 
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of  the  character  and  position  of  the 
Western  Jew  as  we  know  him — the 
master  of  finance,  the  recognised  social 
equal  of  any  citizen  of  modern  Babylon. 
The  Jeiv  of  the  East  always  was  and  still 
is  a  very  different  person  in  any  Christian 
community.  His  wealth  brings  him  no 
respect.  He  is  despised  as  an  outcast, 
taunted  as  a  usurer  however  reputably  he 
may  have  got  his  wealth,  held  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  jest  and  raillery,  for  spoliation 
and  trickery.  Since  he  despises  with  as 
keen  a  contempt  the  spendthrift  Christian, 
because  the  latter  is  both  a  wastrel  and  a 
heretic,  and  since  he  would  show  his  hate 
if  he  dare,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  oppor- 
tunity as  to  which  openly  tyrannises  over 
the  other.  If  the  Jew  had  his  chance  he 
would  ])ersecute  the  Christian  as  foully 
as  the  Christian  persecutes  the  Jew  now 
and  has  persecuted  him  for  centuries. 
The  Eastern  Jew  is  the  superior  in  intel- 
lect, in  religious  consistency,  in  dignity  of 
mind  and  deportment,  and  is  conscious  of 
his  superiority.  .-\11  the  more  galling  is 
the  contemptuous  treatment  accorded  to 
him.  To  his  disdain  for  the  Christian  is 
added  the  accumulated  hate  of  genera- 
tions. The  character  is  what  the  Chris- 
tian has  made  it.  It  is  not  lovable,  but  it 
is  strong  and  virile.  It  loves  its  own  as 
passionately  as  it  hates  what  is  not  its 
own.   It  is  the  Jew  of  the  Old  Testament 
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vehemently  seconding  the  curses  launched 
by  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  on  all 
heathens  whatsoever,  but  a  soured  and 
truculent  Jew  through  persecution  and  a 
consciousness  of  impotence.    To  "spoil 
the  Egyptians"  is  to  find  favour   with 
God.   Such  is  the  Shylock  of  Shakespeare 
and  such  is  the  Shylock  Mr.  Tree  gives  us. 
It  is  not  lovable  and  is  not  meant  to  be 
lovable.    At   no  point  are   we  touched 
witli  sympathy.     In  his  complete  down- 
fall we  feel  he  has  only  got  his  deserts. 
The    gay-hearted    Portia   masquerading 
as  a  learned  doctor  and  pronouncing  the 
Jew's  doom — Antonio  in  his  deadly  peril 
— the   mercurial  spendthrift  Bassanio — 
these  are  they  who  have  all  our  sympa- 
thies, in  whose  happy  triumph  we  rejoice  ; 
and  that  crushed  and  shambling  figure 
creeping  from  the  Court   despised  and 
hooted  may  go  hang  himself  for  all  we 
care.     Mr.  Tree  makes  no  effort  to  exact 
our  sympathy ;    he  even  emphasises  the 
truculence  of  Shylock  as  when  he  spits 
venomously  at   the  retreating  backs   of 
Antonio  and  Bassanio  in  the  first   act. 
Once,   when    he   wanders    through    the 
deserted    house    wailing    for    Jessica,    I 
thought  for  a  moment  he  had  a  purpose 
of  extracting  some  pity  for  his  forlorn 
state  ;  but  no,  for  the  next  moment  it  is 
not  the  loss  of  Jessica  but  this  fresh  fuel 
to  his  hate  that  overpowers  him.   This  is 
to  be  consistent  with  the  exact  measure 
of  the  part,  and  those  realistic  touches 
which  Mr.  Tree  introduces  here  in  the 
ghetto  scene,  the  rending  of  the  garments 
and  pouring  the  dust  of  the  earth  upon 
his  head,  but  serve  to  isolate  him  all  the 
further    from    our    compassion.      These 
symbols  of  anguish  and  humiliation  seem 
but  empty  conventions,  not  the  expression 
of  an  overwhelming  grief ;  so,  also,  in  the 
trial  scene,  it  bcems  that  his  native  dignity 
and  impulse  of  ^elf-restraint  are  hard  put 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  glee- 
ful anticipation  of  revenge.     He  snarls 
because    he    is    so  long  kept   from  the 
anticipated   joy   of    carving   the   living 
flesh  from  Antonio*s  breast.     And  again 
I  insist  it  is  the  right  interpretation. 

Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle's  Portia  was 
more  successful  than  I  had  anticipated. 
She  seemed  a  little  overawed  bv  the  con- 
sciousness  of  what  she  was  undertaking 


and  therefore  lacked  something  of  that 
spontaneous  joyousness  of  temperament 
that  belongs  to  Shakespeare's  portrait  of 
Portia,  but  this  consciousness  stood  her 
in  good  part  in  the  trial  scene,  where 
Portia  does  play  a  part  under  circum- 
stances that  might  well  cause  her  to  be 
overawed  by  the  position  in  which  she 
finds  herself  and  the  issues  depending  on 
her  advocacy.  Throughout  this  scene 
she  is  admirable  in  every  way,  in -demea- 
nour, in  her  deliberate  utterance,  in  the 
impression  she  conveys  that  her  judicial 
dignity  is  but  the  gown  she  wears,  and 
can  be  put  on  .and  put  off  with  it,  and 
even  in  the  coldness  of  her  appeal  to  the 
Jew  to  forego  his  revenge  there  is  the  tone 
of  the  woman  whose  heart  is  untouched 
by  any  sentiment  in  his  favour.  In  the 
final  scene  she  is  much  more  the  gay  and 
irrepressible  girl  as  we  have  known  her 
in  modem  comedy,  and  on  the  whole  her 
Portia  is  a  decided  triumph  in  itself  and 
even  more  a  marked  promise  for  the 
future  of  Miss  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Tree  has  staged  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  **  superbly  and  with  many  innova- 
tions that  are  unquestionably  appropriate 
and  generally  acceptable.  His  arrange- 
ment of  the  scenes  gives  opportunity  for 
the  consistent  development  of  the  action 
according  to  modern  conditions,  without 
eliminating  anything  of  real  consequence. 
The  trial  scene,  always  difficult  of  arrange- 
ment, is  especially  satisfactory,  and  the 
Rialto  scene  is  particularly  fine  as  well 
as  truthful. 

With  many  others  who  admire  Miss 
Marie  Tempest's  inimitable  style  I  have 
been  asking  if  we  were  never  to  see  her  in 
a  play  that  would  give  her  just  the  scope 
she  requires  and  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  play  we  could  sit  through  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  lacerate  the  author. 
We  might  have  known,  after  "  Lady 
Frederick,"  that  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham 
was  the  man  to  supply  it.  At  all  events 
he  has  supplied  it  and  Mrs.  Dot  fits  Miss 
Tempest  like — not  merely  a  kid  glove 
but  a  whole  suit  of  kid,  and  it  is  besides 
a  bright,  merry,  witty,  well -constructed 
play,  the  best,  in  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Maugham  has  yet  given  us.  So  long  as 
the^e  light  comedies  which  Mr.  Somerset 
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Maugham  has  turned  out  so  rapidly  con- 
tinue to  crowd  the  houses  at  which  they 
are  given,  he  will  probably  not  be 
tempted  into  constructing  a  play  on 
more  serious  lines,  and  whether,  if  he  did, 
he  would  succeed  must  remain  in  doubt ; 
but  1  am  disposed  to  think  he  would 
succeed.  Thus  far  he  has  not  given  us  a 
strikingly  original  plot  or  a  strong  con- 
flict of  character  or  a  single  situation  of 
such  dramatic  power  that  the  mind  is 
absorbed  and  overwhelmed.  It  may  be 
that  serious  comedy  is  not  Mr.  Maugham's 
metier.  At  all  events  w^e  can  enjoN* 
whole-hear tedlv  what  he  has  seen  fit 
to  give  us — comedies  of  light  intent  and 
joyous  expression ;  comedies  which,  if 
built  up  on  somewhat  familiar  founda- 
tions, are  like  nothing  else  ever  con- 
structed on  a  similar  basis  of  story, 
with  most  ingenious  embellishments  and 
happy  inventions  ;  comedies  of  wit  in 
dialogue  and  never-flagging  humour  in 
situation — a  very  great  deal  to  be  thank- 
ful for  in  truth.  And  if  he  wrote  "  Mrs. 
Dot  *'  for  Miss  Tempest  expressly,  he  has 
a  most  facile  power  of  adaptation. 

Mrs.  Dot  is  a  widow,  the  widow  of  a 
wealthy  brewer,  who  has  died  leaving 
her  a  consoling  income  of  ;f  60,000.  She 
is  the  gayest,  most  captivating,  most 
determined  and  least  conventional  little 
woman  in  the  world,  with  the  best  heart 
and  the  finest  genius  for  intrigue — inno- 
cent intrigue — that  ever  filled  a  w-oman's 
breast  and  head.  She  is  in  love  with  a 
man  who  is  poor  and  is,  moreover, 
engaged  to  another  woman,  but  his  heart 
is  Mrs.  Dot's  possession  as  both  of  them 
know\  His  fiancee  s  worldly-minded 
mother  is  just  on  the  point  of  insisting 
on  the  engagement  being  broken,  because 
he  is  so  ineligible  a  partly  when  news 
arrives  that  he  has  unexpectedly  succeeded 
to  a  peerage  and  a  fortune,  which 
promptly  alters  the  prospective  mother- 
in-law's  views  as  to  his  eligibility.  The 
successive  incidents  of  this  first  act  are 
managed  with  great  cleverness,  and  the 
curtain  falls  on  Mrs.  Dot's  vehement 
expression  of  her  determination  to  marry 
Gerald  Halstane  in  spite  of  everything. 

The  remainder  of  the  play  is  the 
development  of  her  little  plot,  for  which 
the  author  manages  very  artfully  to  secure 


our  utmost  sympathy,  since  the  only 
individual  seriously  discomposed  by  the 
denouement  is  the  match-making  mother 
of  the  ingenue,  and  she  does  not  count  in 
this  respect,  though  the  part  is  admirably 
played  by  Miss  Marie  Illington  in  her 
best  society  manner.  Then  Mr.  Fred 
Kerr  has  a  particularly  happy  rdle,  that  of 
a  confirmed  bachelor,  whom  Mrs.  Dot  in 
breezy,  lively,  irresistible  style  compels 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  her  plot  very 
much  against  his  sense  of  safety  and  dis- 
cretion. Mr.  Maugham  has  a  most 
engaging  skill  in  handling  these  diver- 
sions from  the  main  theme  of  his  story, 
so  that,  while  they  have  a  certain  inde- 
pendent value,  they  are  inextricably 
bound  up  in  the  development  of  his  plot. 
In  truth,  "  Mrs.  Dot "  is  quite  admirably 
interpreted  throughout,  a  brisk,  amusing, 
delightful  comedy,  through  which  Miss 
Tempest  romps — forgive  the  word  ! — with 
irrepressible  gaiety  of  spirits,  directing, 
commanding,  cajoling,  scolding,  and 
making  love — all  with  the  most  deter- 
mined spirit  to  get  her  own  way,  and 
enjoying  every  move  of  the  game  as  if  she 
were  playing  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  only 
and  there  was  no  stake  awaiting  the  issue. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  no  little  risk  is 
involved  in  bringing  to  London  plays 
that,  however  successful  they  have  been 
in  the  States,  are  so  distinctively  American 
in  plot  and  character  as  to  require  some 
interpretation  to  an  English  audience. 
*'  Mrs,  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  has 
not  exhausted  its  welcome,  but  that  is 
because  the  humour  is  so  genuine  that  it 
belongs  to  no  one  place  or  time.  **  The 
White  Man  "  is  as  popular  as  in  the  first 
week  of  its  run,  but  it  involves  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller's  personality  and  a  glimpse  at 
something  like  cow-boy  life,  of  which 
everyone  has  heard  and,  besides,  it  is 
melodrama.  And  there  have  been  other 
semi-successful  American  plays,  or  plays 
of  American  life  rather,  more  or  less 
burlesqued.  But  '*  Strong  Heart "  did 
not  succeed  last  year,  though  it  had  a 
strong  human  interest.  "  Way  Down 
East "  was  a  lamentable  failure,  and 
"  The  College  Widow  "  has  had  but  a 
brief  stay  among  us.  Both  plays  came 
to  us  as  American  successes,  but  that  did 
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not  help  them.  **  Way  Down  East  "  was 
a  fairly  faithful  picture  of  New  England 
life  in  a  farming  country,  but  "  The 
College  Widow  **  resembled  nothing  on 
earth,  in  America  or  elsewhere.  But 
"  Way  Down  East "  had  a  plot  that  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  dim  beginnings  of 
human  history,  and  if  our  American 
cousins  are  still  beguiled  by  its  flagrant 
sentimentality,  they  are  more  childlike 
and  bland  than  we  took  them  to  be.  I 
was,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  the 
third  act  of  "  The  College  Widow  "  might 
give  that  production  a  certain  lasting 
power.  The  play  is  an  absurd  travesty 
upon  life  in  a  college  town,  and  it  reeks 
with  artificiality,  but  it  goes,  and 
especially  that  third  act,  with  a  won- 
derful dash.  I  don't  see  how  anyone 
could  resist  being  swept  away  at  the 
moment  by  the  finish  of  that  act.  It  is  a 
fine  piece  of  stage  craft  on  the  part  of 
author,  manager  and  actors.  The  excite- 
ment is  worked  up  by  every  device, 
constantly  growing,  never  forced,  and 
reaches  a  climax  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
that  I  can  compare  to  nothing  else  than 
a  whirlwind.  It  is  only  afterwards  that 
one  realises  how  utterly  artificial  it  all  is, 
and  then,  perhaps,  one  resents  having  been 
so  completely  captured  by  it.  Still,  it  is 
well  worth  remembering  for  its  mag- 
nificent stage  management.  I  should 
think  the  play  might  succeed  in  the 
provinces,  especially  in  the  Midlands 
and  the  North,  where  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  "  football "  to  push  every 
other  human  interest  close  to  the  wall. 
Practically,  that  is  the  only  interest 
there  is  in  the  play  for  an  English 
audience,  who  do  not  know  enough  of 
American  life  to  appreciate  the  fun  of 
the  travesty.  We  sadly  lack  a  lively 
imagination  in  this  country,  and  when  we 
are  asked  to  construct  a  true  social 
atmosphere  out  of  a  play  that  only 
burlesques  it,  we  are  asked  for  too  much  ; 
we  take  the  burlesque  for  the  real,  and 
pronounce  it  vulgar.  Now  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  " 
is  not  burlesque,  or  only  in  unimportant 
details,  and  we  can  appreciate  and 
enjoy  it. 

"  The  Waltz  Dream"  gains  in  fascina- 
tion upon  a  rehearing,  and  the  haunting 


melody  has  already  Become  as  popular 
as  the  waltz  in  "  The  Merry  Widow." 
And  it  ought  to  be  heard  a  second  time, 
when  the  action  is  familiar  and  does  not 
engross  so  much  of  the  attention,  leaving 
the  mind  more  recipient  to  the  music. 
For  the  great  charm  of  "The  Waltz 
Dream  "  is  the  music,  and  there  is  much 
encouragement  to  anticipate  a  finer 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  London 
playgoers  of  a  genuinely  refined  setting 
to  popular  light  operas  in  the  pronounced 
success  of  "The  Merry  Widow"  and 
"  The  Waltz  Dream."  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  have  to  go  abroad  for  it,  but  better 
so  than  the  silly,  trumpery  compositions 
that  have  so  long  afflicted  our  ears  and 
made  us  wonder  w^hy  a  generation  that 
made  so  much  of  the  genius  of  Arthur 
Sullivan  should  be  succeeded  by  one  that 
could  tolerate  the  musical  farce  with  so 
much  complaisance,  not  to  say  enthu- 
siasm. Buffoonery  of  any  sort  does  not 
fit  in  agreeablyanywherein"The  Dream 
Waltz."  It  is  out  of  harmony,  and  leads 
the  too  light-minded  spectator  to  miss 
the  real  merit  of  the  production  in  the 
impression  that  he  is  witnessing  a  farce. 
The  true  story  is  rightly  interpreted  by 
the  music,  and  at  least  Miss  Gertie  Millar, 
Miss  Mary  Grey  and  Mr.  Evett  sing  and 
act  in  harmony  with  the  poetic  spirit  of 
the  operetta. 

The  revival  of  "  The  Dairymaids  "  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  recalls  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  its  first  appearance  was 
hailed,  some  two  years  ago,  as  a  promise 
of  better  things  in  this  class  of  musical 
farce.  It  promised  a  realisation  some 
day  of  what  we  had  all  been  longing  for, 
and  that  was  a  sensible  form  and  some 
continuity  of  meaning  in  a  piece  that 
occupied  the  stage  for  over  two  hours. 
If  we  must  have  musical  farces  we  wanted 
them  intelligible,  and  not  so  plainly  com- 
parable with  the  "crazy  quilt  pattern," 
or  lack  of  pattern,  associated  with  our 
grandmothers'  days.  "  The  Dairymaids  " 
recovered  some  lost  ground.  It  began  to 
point  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  we 
have  gone  further  in  that  direction,  so 
that  "The  Dairymaids"  actually  seems 
a  little  old-fashioned.  But  it  is  very 
amusing,  and  could  not  help  being,  with 
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Mr.  Dan  Rolyat  in  the  ra^t.  \h  lakes 
his  old  part,  and  so  do  Mi^s  Piiyllii 
Broughton  and  Miss  Florence  Smitlisoii. 
while  Miss  Phyllis  Dare  isa  itrong  addi- 
tion to  a  very  capable  company.  Mr. 
Rolyat  is  one  of  the  drollcit  ui'  our 
comedians,  and  will  keco  an  audience  in 
"fits  of  laui-hter''  wiLho;:-.  L'-tiiiiL'  ojt- 


sid^-  the  roasoinihleliiiiitiof  tlie character 
he  rei.riv.'ius.  Ih-  r.lay  i-^  very  liyht  and 
gay  and  sparkling,  and  the  melting  is 
brilliant,  and  the  dtesse-;  startling.  So, 
loo,  are  the  undres^e.->,  Lut  that  was  a 
n^cp.-iary  accLimpaniaient  of  n.nsical  farce 
two   years  ai:o — it   is   not  so  necessary 
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THE  Irish"  bull  "maj'  be  indigenous  to 
Ireland,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
nowadays  most  frequently  perpe- 
trated in  that  country.  Indeed  the  trick 
ol  them  is  being  acquired  more  and  more 
by  the  English,  and  even  the  Americans 
can  turn  out  capital  specimens  from  time 
to  time.  For  instance,  only  the  other 
day,  an  American  slump  orator  produced 
a  most  amusing  specimen,  which  could 
not  easily  be  beaten  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  "Whenever,"  said  he,  "we 
looh  back  upon  the  untrodden  paths  of 
the  future  we  see  everywhere  the  foot- 
prints of  an  .Mmighty  hand !"  .^s show- 
ing the  antiquity  of  "  bulls,"  we  may,  in 
passing,  citf  that  verse  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  chapter  "I  the  liook  of  Isaiah, 
which  supplies  an  c\cellent  example  of  a 
confusion  of  ideas:  "Then  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and 
four-score  and  five  thousand;  and  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morninfr,  behold, 
they  were  all  dead  corpses." 

Probably  the  best  "  bulls  "  are  bred  at 
Westminster.  Some  of  the  best  ever 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
those  with  which  Sir  Boyle  Roche  used  to 
convulse  his  hearers ;  one  of  his  most 
amusing,  perliaps,  Ijeing  the  following: 
380 


"Mr.  Speaker,"  he  cried,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  "  Why  should  we  beggar  our- 
selves in  order  to  benefit  posterity  ? 
What,  sir,  has  posterity  done' for  us?" 
When  the  roar  which  followed  this  sally 
had  subsided,  he  entered  upon  this  lucid 
explanation  :  "  Sir,  by  posterity  1  do  not 
mean  our  ancestors,  but  those  who  come 
immediately  after  them." 

But  "  bulls  "  in  the  House  are  so  plen- 
tiful that  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  quite 
modern  examples,  without  easily  exhaust- 
ing the  supply.  The  very  first  "bull" 
made  in  the  House  this  year  must  be 
credited  to  Mr.  Kettle,  who  represents 
Tyrone,  East.  Dealing  w-ith  the  un- 
employed question,  from  the  Irish  point 
of  view,  he  repudiated  the  nostrums  of 
Tariff  Reform  and  Socialism,  and  declared 
of  the  latter :  "  I  agree  with  everything  in 
Socialism,  except  the  theory  upon  which 
it  is  based." 

Several  members  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment have  mixed  their  metaphors  in 
ludicrous  fashion.  Thus  Mr.  Asquith.  not 
long  since  remarked  that  "  redistribution 
is  a  thorny  subject,  which  requires  delicate 
handling  cr  it  will  tread  on  some  people's 
toes,"  and  again,  in  a  debate  on  the 
legal  position  of  trade-unions,  he  said 
that,  owing    to    the    discussion    being 
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very  strictly  limited  by  one  of  the 
Standing  Orders,  "  our  tongues  are  tied, 
our  hands  are  fettered,  and  we  are  really 
beating  the  air  to  no  purpose."  During 
a  discussion  on  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Bill,  Mr.  John  Bums,  with  an  air  of 
tired  protestation,  said :  "  1  will  now 
repeat  what  I  was  about  to  say,  when 
the. honourable  member  interrupted  me." 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  declared,  on  one 
occasion,  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  ''had  sat  so  long  on  the 
fence,  that  the  iron  had  entered  into  his 
soul." 

Even  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  makes  occa- 
sional slips  of  this  character,  as  when 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  Scottish 
debates  were  usually  conducted  in  a 
House  which  he  described  **  as  an  empty 
theatre  of  unsympathetic  auditors,"  and 
his  great  political  opponent,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, once  upset  the  gravity  of  the 
House  by  charging  an  eminent  Conserva- 
tive with  "  shaking  his  head  in  the  teeth 
of  his  own  words."  Mention  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  reminds  me  that 
another  distinguished  Balfour,  namely 
Sir  George  Balfour,  referring  to  a  pro- 
posed loan  to  the  Indian  Treasury,  re- 
marked that  the  paltry  sum  of  ;f  2,000,000 
was  a  "  mere  flea-bite  in  the  ocean  " ; 
and  when  speaking  about  Indian  military 
affairs,  he  declared  that  "the  pale  face  of 
the  British  soldier  was  the  backbone  of 
our  Indian  Army."  Mr.  Ritchie  once 
spoke  of  a  "  thorny  subject  which  had 
long  been  a  bone  of  contention  among 
us."  "I  see  several  faces  around  me," 
observed  a  Liberal  member  of  staid 
demeanour,  "  who  I  know  would  oppose 
the  Bill,  and  who  are  not  here  on  the 
present  occasion."  The  West  African 
territories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Tchad  were  once  graphically  described 
by  a  member  as  "  a  slumbering  volcano 
which  at  any  moment  a  spark  might  set 
aflame."  During  a  debate  upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in 
1896,  Lord  Londonderry  concluded  a 
period  with — "  This  is  the  keystone  of 
the  Bill ;  are  you  going  to  kill  it  ?  " 
Better  still  was  a  sentence  which  he 
uttered,  in  1897,  when  speaking  once 
more  on  the  Irish  land  question  :  "  That, 
your  lordship  will  see  " — referring  to  a 


quotation  which  he  had  just  made — 
"endorses  up  to  the  hilt  what  I  have 
said."  These  oratorical  efiPorts  were,  how- 
ever, easily  eclipsed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Milner  who,  when  in  speaking  on  the 
Budget,  said,  "  A  cow  may  be  drained 
dry  ;  and  if  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
j)ersist  in  meeting  every  deficiency  that 
occurs  by  taxing  the  brewing  and  distilling 
industry,  they  will  inevitably  kill  the 
cow  that  lays  the  golden  milk."  I  men- 
tioned Sir  Boyle  Roche  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  and  a  famous  bull  of  his — 
"  Blank  never  opens  his  mouth  without 
putting  his  foot  in  it  " — recalls  that  of  a 
later  day  Irish  Parliamentarian  who, 
referring  to  another  member,  said  that 
"  the  worst  of  So-and-so  is  that  he  never 
opens  his  mouth  without  treading  on 
somebody's  corns." 

Among  other  Parliamentary  word 
comicalities  which  strike  me  as  some  of 
the  best  among  a  large  collection  made, 
the  following  may  be  briefly  mentioned : 
"  Though  not  out  of  the  wood,  we  have  a 
good  ship" — Lord  Curzrn;  "The  inte- 
rests of  the  employers  and  emplo}ed  are 
the  same  nine  times  out  of  ten, — I  will 
even  say  ninety-nine  times  out  of  ten  "  ; 
"  Ah  !  the  honourable  member  opposite 
shakes  his  head  at  that,  but  he  can't 
shake  mine  "  ;  "  This  Bill  effects  such  a 
change  that  the  last  leap  in  the  dark  was 
a  mere  flea-bite  "  ;  "  In  everv  line  of  this 
Bill  they  have  hatched  a  chicken  which 
will  come  home  to  roost." 

Some  amazing  verbal  feats  are  from 
time  to  time  perpetrated  by  Parliamen- 
tary orators  on  political  platforms.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  committed  a  neat 
"bull  "  when  describing  how  local  taxa- 
tion was  applied  "in  nearly  every 
European  country,  including  America  I " 
Discussing  Mr.  Asquith's  Licensing  Bill 
at  a  big  meeting  held  at  Shoreditch  Town 
Hall  on  March  19th  last,  a  Member  of 
Parliament  wrought  up  the  great  audi- 
ence to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  by  declar- 
ing that  "  the  time  had  come  to  strip  to 
the  waist  and  tuck  up  our  shirt  sleeves." 
"We  have  held  out  the  olive  branch," 
cried  a  candidate  for  a  Yorkshire  borough 
in  1892  to  his  startled  sympathisers, 
"  but  our  opponents  have  hurled  it  back 
in   our   face.      This  olive    branch    has 
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now  become  a  consuming  fire  and  a 
besom  of  destruction,  before  which  they 
will  be  swept  away  as  chaff  before  the 
wind.*' 

For  confusion  of  metaphors  the 
following  by  an  Irish  candidate  at  the 
last  General  Election  would  be  hard  to 
beat ;  in  speaking  of  a  certain  eminent 
statesman  he  said  :  **  His  smooth  tongue 
is  that  of  a  serpent  which  lures  but  to 
destroy,  and  which  holds  out  sugar-plums 
in  one  hand  while  in  the  other  it  holds  an 
unsheathed  dagger  behind  its  back." 
Here  again  is  another  curious  jumble  of 
metaphors  :  "  I  see  a  vision,'*  said  the 
young  candidate  in  his  glowing  perora- 
tion,— "a  vision  that  floats  before  my 
eyes — it  is  the  car  of  progress,  rolling  on 
in  its  majesty,  gnashing  its  teeth  as  it 
goes." 

The  embryo  member  who  was  good 
enough  to  promise  he  "  would  not  repeat 
what  he  was  going  to  say,"  had  a  strong 
rival  in  the  indignant  young  candidate 
who  spoke  of  certain  officials  as  "  iron- 
bound  in  red-tape,"  and  both  of  these 
budding  statesmen  were  outdone  by  the 
Irish  candidate  who  said,  "Let  this  be 


our  sheet  anchor ;  let  us  wear  it  proudly 
and  loyally ;  and  if  our  enemies  scoff,  let 
us  push  it  down  their  recreant  throats.** 
A  further  startling  illustration  of  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  was  supplied  by  the  pro- 
spective member  who  in  a  glowing  period 
declared  "  The  British  lion  bids  defiance 
to  all  his  enemies,  and  like  the  juggernaut 
he  will  crush  his  opponents  beneath  his 
ponderous  wheels."  "  All  along  the  un- 
trodden paths  of  the  past "  declared  yet 
another  eloquent  aspirant  for  Parliamen- 
tary honours,  "  we  discern  the  footprints 
of  an  unseen  hand"  which  reminds  me 
of  the  ardent  young  politician  who  told 
his  audience,  **  We  are  now  entering  on  a 
new  and  untrodden  path ;  but  we  shall  be 
guided  by  the  footprints  of  the  great  men 
who  have  gone  before  us." 

I  have  stated  that  the  Irish  bull  is  not 
oftencst  met  with  in  Ireland  nor  is  it 
oftenest  made  by  Irishmen.  There  is, 
however,  on  record  a  profound  remark  of 
a  son  of  Erin  who  assuming  that  all 
"  bulls  "  came  from  Ireland  observed : 
"  It's  in  the  climate.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  the  same  with  an  Englishman  who 
was  bom  there." 


DAWN   MAGIC. 


W 


By  V,   ROSS* 

E  could  not  see  belated  fairies  fly. 
Surprised  on  their  green  rings,  to  hide  from  harm, 
But  we  could  hear  them  blow  on  tiny  horns 
A  faint  alarm. 


Between  the  wet  stems  of  the  underwood 
We  could  not  see  the  little  fauns  that  peered. 
But  as  we  passed  we  heard  them  whispering  where 
They  crouched,  prick  eared. 

We  could  not  see  around  the  scrated  boughs 
The  white  limbs  of  the  dryads  twine  and  cling, 
But  as  they  shook  down  the  wild  cherry  flowers 
We  heard  them  sing. 


MR.  JOCELYN'S 
ESCAPADE. 

By    LUCIE   WALKER. 


"    A  NYHOW."  said  Mrs.  Pascal,  with 

/\  decision,  "it's  not  in  the  least 
my  fault." 

Mr.  Pascal  said  nothing;  his  atten- 
tion was  apparently  absorbed  by  his 
breakfast. 

"Dick,"  she  went  on.  "Why  don't 
you  say  something ?  It  isn't. my  fault — 
is  it? — that  your  Cousin  Charlie  has  got 
himself  into  this  scrape?" 

Mr.  Pascal  was  more  accustomed  to 
having  his  opinion  ignored  than  insisted 
upon  by  his  wife ;  on  the  whole,  he 
preferred  to  give  an  evasive  answer.  "  A 
good  many  people  say  it  is  your  fault" 
he  remarked. 

"Dick,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Pascal.  "How 
very  horrid  of  you.  Now  tell  me  fritnkly. 
How  can  it  be  my  fault  that  your  Cousin 
Charlie  finds  Lulu  O'Brien  more  to  his 
taste  than  the  little  nonentity  his  mother 
wanted  him  to  mairy?" 

"Doris  Featherstone  isn't  a  nonentity, 
Sybil ;  and  Charlie  wanted  to  marry  her 
until  you  brought  him  and  your  dear 
friend  Lulu  together." 

"  1  didn't  bring  them  together,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Pascal.  "They  met  by 
chance — or,  at  least,  without  design  on 
my  part." 

"The  fact,  however,  remains,  ray  dear, 
Jocelyn  did  his  wooing  of  Lulu,  not 
behind  the  scenes,  but  at  your  table. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Dick,"  cried  his  wife. 
"  You're  as  bad  as  Lady  Sophia.    You'll 


lell  nie  next  (as  she  did)  that  Lulu  is  no 
fit  friend  [or  me  because  she  acts.  How 
was  I  to  know  he  was  seriously  in  love  ?  " 

"  And  you  ate  such  a  slow  little  person 
in  such  matters." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  did  see.  How  did  I 
know  he  would  ask  her  to  marry  him  ? — 
or  that  she  would  accept  him  if  he  did  ?  " 

"You  might  have  guessed  that  Miss 
O'Brien  would  not  refuse  the  owner  of 
Harraden  Heights." 

"  Dick,  Lulu  is  not  that  sort.  Indeed, 
she  did  refuse  him." 

"  And  you  knew  she  had  refused  him  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  knew.  I  heard  it  from 
botJi  of  them  the  day  it  happened." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  advise 
Charlie  not  to  try  his  luck  again  ?  " 

"  My  advice  would  have  been  thrown 
away  on  Charlie;  he  didn't  ask  for  it. 
He  only  wanted  sympathy  ;  and,  as  to 
Lulu,  why  shouldn't  she  have  accepted 
liim?  Do  you  insinuate  that  she  isn't 
gixjd ? " 

"I  don't  insinuate  anything.  I  only 
wonder  that  she  cared  to  accept  a  man 
who  was  as  good  as  engaged.  Does  she 
think  he  will  be  more  faithful  to  her 
than  hehasbeen  to  Doris  Featherstone?" 

"  My  dear  Dick,  Lulu  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  Doris  Featherstone. 
How  should  she?  I  saw  no  reason  to 
tell  her,  and  you  may  bet  Charlie  didn't. 
After  all  there  is  nothing  to  tell,  for 
there  was  no  engagement." 
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*'  Well,'*  said  Mr.  Pascal,  pushing  his 
chair  back  from  the  table,  *'  it  is  futile  to 
discuss  the  matter.  Of  course,  you  won't 
admit  that  you,  or  Charlie,  or  Miss 
O'Brien  have  done  anything  discreditable. 
But  the  facts  remain.  My  cousin  has 
thrown  over  the  girl  v^^hom  we  all — until 
the  last  six  weeks — thought  he  would 
marry,  and  has  engaged  himself  to  your 
latest  craze  in  the  way  of  a  friend,  the 
great  burlesque  actress  of  the  season. 
By  the  way,"  he  continued,  *^  it  appears 
Doris  Featherstone  has  come  up  to  town 
with  my  aunt." 

**  Has  she  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pascal. 
"  Then,  I  must  say,  I  call  it  very  ridicu- 
lous of  her.  Does  she  mean  to  work  on 
Charlie's  feelings? " 

"  I  should  think  that  nothing  is  further 
from  her  thoughts.  In  fact  she  means  to 
avoid  him  altogether.  She  came  up 
chiefly  for  my  aunt's  sake,  and  a  little 
bit  out  of  feminine  curiosity.  She  wanted 
to  see  Miss  O'Brien." 

**  To  see  Lulu!  But  how  can  she 
see  her?" 

"  It  is  always  easy  to  see  an  actress, 
my  dear  ;  in  fact,  last  night,  when  I  went 
to  Elvason  Gardens  and  found  my  aunt 
in  the  middle  of  that  painful  scene  with 
Charlie,  Doris  was  at  the  Terpsichorean 
watching  Miss  O'Brien  act  in  'King 
Cophetua  ! ' " 

**  How  very  interesting !  "  said  Mrs. 
Pascal  drily.  **  I  hope  she  was  properly 
edified.  I  should  imagine  Lulu  was  a 
chapter  of  revelations  to  the  weak  nerves 
of  Miss  Featherstone." 

"  Ah,  well,"  began  Mr.  Pascal.  "Weak 

nerves   or  not,    it  is "  but  here  his 

sentence  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
a  dainty  little  personage  in  a  smart 
riding  habit,  who  almost  forestalled 
the  butler's  announcement  —  **  Miss 
O'Brien !  " 

"  How  glad  I  am,"  she  cried,  "  that 
you  lazy  people  have  not  finished  break- 
fast !  I've  just  had  my  ride,  and  I'm 
famished ! " 

"We've  just  been  squabbling  about 
you,  dearest,"  said  Mrs.  Pascal. 

"  Ah,  well,  I'll  forgive  you.     I'm  quite 
used  to  the  role  of   the  bone  of  conten- 
tion."    And  Miss  O'Brien  laughed  gaily. 
"  Now,  Dick,"  went  on  his  wife,  "  you 


can  go  away-and  read  your  paper.  I'll 
give  Lulu  a  modified  version  of  the 
treason  you  have  been  talking." 

"  One  moment,"  cried  Lulu.  "  Were 
you  by  any  chance  at  the  Terpsichorean 
last  night  to  see  me  do  my  dance  ?  " 

"  I  was  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pascal.  "  W^hy 
do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  tell 
me  who  somebody  was.  If  Charlie  had 
been  there  I  would  have  sent  him  to  fiind 
out ;  but  he  had  gone,  like  a  dutiful  son, 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  mother." 

"  Dick  was  at  Elvaston  Gardens,  too," 
said  Mrs.  Pascal.  "  Now,  Dick,  you  can 
go.  Well,  and  what  was  your  wonderful 
man  like  ? " 

"  It  wasn't  a  man,"  replied  Lulu,  "  it 
was  a  woman,  quite  a  young  woman, 
and  she  wasn't  exactly  smart.  In  fact, 
from  the  clothes  she  had  on,  I  should  say 
that  her  notions  of  dress  are  quite  ele- 
mentary. She  was  in  a  box,  all  alone, 
except  for  a  person  who  sat  in  the  back- 
ground, and  who  was,  I  suspect,  the  maid 
who  had  perpetrated  her  bodice  and  her 
hair.  Now  that  was  a  bit  quaint,  wasn't 
it,  for  a  girl  to  come  all  by  herself  to  see 
a  piece  like  King  Cophetua?  She 
fascinated  me  with  the  earnestness  of  her 
gaze." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Pascal,  non- 
chalantly, "  she  was  one  of  those  amateur 
skirt  dancers,  trying  to  pick  up  a  few 
notions." 

"  I'm  sure  she  was  no  such  thing," 
replied  Miss  O'Brien,  almost  indignantly. 
**  I'd  bet  you  a  new  hat  that  she  hasn't 
an  idea  of  skirt-dancing.  She  stayed  till 
the  very  end.  And  then  I  was  seized 
with  curiosity  to  know  who  she  is.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  find  out." 

"  I  wonder  ?  "  replied  Mrs.  Pascal,  con- 
vinced in  her  own  mind  that  the  girl 
Charlie  Jocelyn  had  jilted  had  been  to 
look  at  the  girl  who  had  taken  him  cap- 
tive. "  And  now,  what  about  your 
future  mother-in-law  ?  I  suppose  you 
haven't  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  haven't.  She  didn't  come 
to  town  to  see  me.  She  came  to  ignore 
me.  and  to  let  me  know  it.  She  also 
came  to  talk  to  Charlie  for  his  good,  but 
she  has  just  made  him  furious.  I  gather 
that  her  ladyship  considers  me  a  very  bad 
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match  for  her  son,  wliereas  my  taciiily — 
such  as  they  arc,  you  know,  my  dear, — 
think  I  am  quite  throwing  myself  away 
on  Charlie." 

"  Ah,  well !  "  said  Mrs.  Pascal,  tliought- 
fully,  "  it  is  possible  they  are  right.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  repent  in  time,  and 
earn  her  ladyship's  undying  gratitude, 
which  she  will  express  by  calling  you  a 
heartless  jilt." 

No.  63.    June,  1908. 


"  .\  iliousand  thanks  fur  the  suggestion, 
dearest,"  was  f.ulu's  amiable  rejoinder, 
■'  1  suppose  it  originated  with  Lady 
Sophia.  If  ii  did,  you  can  tell  her  that  I 
love  the  man  1  am  to  marry,  and  that  I 
call  nothing  a  sacrifice  which  1  do  for  his 
sake.  Now,  good-bye,  I'm  off.  I've  kept 
my  mare  too  long  already  ;  and,  by-the- 
hye,  don't  expect  me  on  Sunday,  for 
Charlie  is  going  to  take  the  opiwrtunity 
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of  his  mother's  absence  from  Harraden  to 

run   down   with  me  and  show  me  the 

place." 

*  *  *  * 

"And  that  ?  "  said  Miss  O'Brien,  indi- 
cating a  red  baize  door  in  Mr.  Jocelyn's 
ancestral  hall,  "  What  is  in  there  ?  *' 

"  It  leads  to  my  private  and  particular 
den,  dearest,  but  there's  nothing  there. 
It*s  an  untidy  place,  and  smells  of  stale 
tobacco." 

"I  don't  mind  that,"  said  Lulu,  **  I 
w^ant  to  see  it,  and  you  can  take  off  the 
smell  of  stale  tobacco  by  a  nice  cigar. 
Yes,  it  is  rather  untidy,  but  I  like  the 
look  of  it.  And  now  I'm  going  to  inspect 
the  photographs  of  the  young  women  you 
admired  before  you  fell  a  victim  to  me. 
These  two  don't  look  very  interesting — 
who  are  they  ?  " 

"  They  are  two  of  my  sisters,"  replied 
Charlie. 

**  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Lulu. 
"I'll  be  on  my  P's  and  Q's  about  the 
others.  And  is  that  another  sister — the 
one  on  the  mantlepiece  in  the  repousse 
silver  frame,  with  a  ball  programme 
hanging  to  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Jocelyn  was  busy  choosing  a  cigar. 
He  did  not  see  the  sudden  change  which 
came  over  his  liege  lady's  face  as  she 
took  the  photograph  in  her  hand,  and 
asked,  "  Who  is  this,  Charlie?  " 

"She's  a  neighbour  of  ours — a.  great 
favourite  of  my  mother.  She  is  staying 
at  Elvaston  Gardens  now.  Does  she  look 
like  a  formidable  rival  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  want  to  hear  some- 
thing more  about  her.  Did  you  put  her 
picture  in  this  beautiful  frame  becauseshe  is 
a  neighbour?  And  did  you  keep  this  pro- 
gramme because  vour  mother  is  attached 
to  her?" 

"  Certainly  not,  darling ;  she  is  a  friend 
of  mine  too  ;  alwavs  has  been." 

"February  i^th,"  read  Miss  O'Brien 
from  the  back  of  the  j)rogramme  ;  then, 
opening  it,  she  added,  "and  *D'  stands 
for  this  y(juug  woman's  name,  I  suppose, 
as  there's  scarcely  anything  else  in  the 
programme. 

"  It  does," said  Jo<.rlyn,  placidly  ;  "and 
now  let  us  talk  of  something  else."  But 
Lulu  was  inexorable. 

"The  14th  of  February,"  she  repeated. 


"  and  we  first  met  on  the  20th.  On  the 
I  St  of  March  you  asked  me  to  marry  you. 
Now,  Charlie,  you  really  must  tell  me 
about  this  girl." 

"My  dearest  Lulu,"  expostulated 
Jocel>'n,  "  I  thought  you  had  more  sense 
than  to  be  jealous  about  a  girl  I  admired 
before  I  met  you." 

"My  dear  boy,"  persisted  Lulu,  "do 
you  mean  to  say  you  would  have  put 
this  picture  here,  and  this  card,  where 
your  mother  or  anyone  else  would  see 
them,  if  this  girl  was  no  more  to  you 
than  any  other  girl?  Now,  on  your 
word  of  honour,  what  has  passed  between 
you  ? " 

"My  dear  Lulu,"  cried  Jocelyn, 
"  you've  no  right  to  ask  such  a  question." 

"  I  have  every  right  to  ask,  Charlie,  and 
a  very  particular  reason  into  the  bargain. 
However,  don't  confess  if  you  don't  want 
to.  I've  seen  the  girl  herself,  and  I  know 
the  whole  story." 

"  Lulu  !  "  exclaimed  Jocelyn,  "  that  is 
impossible.     Doris   Featherstone  is   not 

the    girl     to     publish ."      Then    he 

stopped. 

"  You've  given  yourself  away,  dear 
boy,"  said  Lulu  quietly.  "  You  are  quite 
right.  Miss  Featherstone  is  not  the  girl 
to  publish  what  passed  between  you  and 
her  ;  nevertheless,  she  gave  herself  away, 
too.  You  see,  Charlie,  she's  a  woman, 
and  she  had  a  woman's  curiosity  to  see 
the  dreadful  creature  who  had  supplanted 
her  ;  so,  as  Lady  Sophia  made  any  other 
way  impossible,  she  came  with  her  maid  . 
to  the  Terpsichorean  the  other  night, 
while  you  went  to  see  your  mother.  I 
can't  tell  you  why  1  spotted  her,  but  spot 
her  I  did.  It  was  just  the  way  she  looked 
at  me,  you  know.  And  when  I  recognised 
the  photograph,  and  saw  this  programme 
and  the  date,  I  understood  it  all." 

"  Well,"  said  Joceljn,  as  she  paused, 
"  what  more  have  you  to  say  ?  Because 
the  sooner  you  get  it  over  the  better. 
Blow  me  up  1  " 

"  I'm  not  going  to  blow  you  up,  dear 
boy,"  went  on  Lulu,  "  it  isn't  worth 
while.  I  only  say  that  I  would  not  have 
flinched  before  all  your  people,  or  cared 
if  the  county  had  cut  me  ;  but  unless  you 
can  prove  that  you  were  off  with  the  old 
love  before  you  were  on  with  the  new, 


*  * 
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you  needn't  think  any  more  about  me. 
I'm  a  burlesque  actress ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I  have  a  code  of  honour,  and  I  shall 
abide  by  it." 

And  Miss  O'Brien  fixed  her  eyes  re- 
proachfully on  his  face.  "  Lulu,"  he 
began,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  you  aren't 
talking  of  breaking  off  ?  " 

"I'm  not  talking  of  breaking  off, 
Charlie.  I  have  broken  off,  unless  you 
can  swear  to  me  that  you  have  not  acted 
dishonourably  to  this  girl.  Swear  it, 
Charlie.  I  shall  know  if  you  are  speak- 
ing the  truth." 

But  Mr.  Jocel>Ti  said  nothing. 
*  *  *  * 

"  So  your  day  at  Harraden  proved  too 
severe  a  test  for  your  affection,  my  dear," 
was  Mrs.  Pascal's  comment.  "  Well  I'm 
not  astonished.     I  won't  allude  to  your 


recent  protestations  of  undying  courage 
and  constancy.  I  only  remind  you  that 
I  always  said  you  would  marry  a  Russian* 
Grand  Duke  or  an  American  millionaire 
and  I  hope  that  poor  Charlie  won't  break 
his  heart  over  such  an  appropriate  anti- 
climax of  his  love  story." 

But  neither  Russian  Grand  Duke  nor 
American  millionaire  played  any  impor- 
tant rdle  in  Miss  O'Brien's  after  career. 
As  to  Charlie's  love  affair,  it  was  ended 
by  Lady  Sophia  with  infinite  satisfaction. 

She,  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  her 
choice,  sometimes  allude  in  confidential 
moments  to  something  which  they  call 
"  dear  Charlie's  sad  escapade,"  but  the 
photograph  and  the  programme,  which 
still  stand  where  Lulu  found  them,  have 
never  betrayed  their  part  in  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  story,  nor  has  any  one  else. 


I 


IF   I    HAD    KNOWN! 

By   HILDA   NEVMAN. 

F  I  had  known  that  what  my  heart  loved  best 
Could  stab  and  hurt  me  more  than  words  can  tell. 
And  leave  me  Kmely,  with  my  love  confessed, 

If  1  had  known ! — I  had  not  loved  so  well. 


If  1  had  known  that  vows  were  made  of  air, 
And  smiling  eyes  could  look  with  cold  disdain 

On  what  they  once  deemed  dearest  and  most  fair. 
If  I  had  known  !  I  still  might  love  again. 

But  there  are  dreams,  that  come  and  fade  like  flowers, 
For  these  I  live,  and  toil,  and  make  no  moan ; 

The  past  is  mine,  and  those  sweet,  vanished  hours 
Had  never  been — O,  Love  ! — if  I  had  known — 
If  I  had  known  ! 


TO  J. 


IN  Arcady — in  Arcady 
The  night  is  short,  the  day  is  long  ; 
The  sun  is  sweet  and  bright  and  strong. 
And  life  goes  lilting  like  a  song, 
A  summer  song — a  song  of  bees. 
Or  like  the  whispering  of  trees  ; 
A  foolish  ecstacy  of  ease 
Is  life  in  Arcady. 
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THE    BUDDING   OPERA   SINGER. 


By  GEORGE   CECIL. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CARRYING  VOICE i  THE  FIRST  RUNG  OF  THE  LADDER: 
THE  OPERATIC  COAL-HEAVERi  "SHOUTS  WITHOUT":  "CHI  VA  PIANO 
VA  SANCi  A  HINT  TO  THOSE  WHO  NEED  IT:  SINGERS'  VIEWS. 


The   qualifications    for    the    operatic 

stage  include  the    patience    of  Job,  the 

pluck  which    enables  one  to 

The  Need  withstand  rebuffs  and  to  per- 
lor a  Carry-  . ,        ,  r     J- ce 

ing  Voice,  severe  in  the  face  of  diih- 
culties,  a  certain  amount  of 
dramatic  instinct,  and  a  well-produced 
voice  which  will  carry  to  the  remotest 
parts  ot  the  theatre.  A  would-be  Conte 
di  Luna  whose  upper  notes  lack  the 
necessary  resonance,  will  not  show  to 
advantage  in  the  exacting  "II  Balen  " ; 
the  Manrico  whose  throatiness  is  a  sore 
trial  .to  his  hearers  cannot  do  justice  to 
"Diquella  pira,"  and  the  Leonora  who 
does  not  enter  into  the  heroine's  troubles 
is  unlikely  to  convince  her  audience.  But 
students  who  are  sufficiently  patient  and 
persevering  to  slave  at  overcoming  diffi- 
culties, stand    a   chance  of   securing  an 


opening  in  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  or 
in  one  of  the  various  troupes  performing 
in  other  countries.  In  this  connection, 
the  majority  of  young  people  who  beg 
the  English  impresario  to  try  their  voices 
apparently  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  study  seriously.  Instead  of  putting  in 
the  necessary  amount  of  work  with  a 
competent  teacher,  they  spend  a  few 
months  with  some  amiable  person  who 
allows  them  to  try  songs  before  even 
the  elements  of  voice -production  are 
acquired. 

Although     engagements,    like    kisses, 
sometimes   go  by  favour,  the   manager 
and  others  who  have  studied 
The  First  the  requirements  of  opera,  are 
ladder.  '  averse  to  entrusting  inexperi- 
enced novices  with  important 
parts.    The  young  man  who  would  make 


Who  has  been  enKn(!<^l  " 


.    ME  LB  A, 

wOi-ent  Garden  for  twenty  y 
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a  tolerable  Antonii)— and  an  execrable 
Figaro — cannot  .-ihva\-s  unilerstnnd  wliy 
he  is  offered  a  billet  in  the  chorus ;  and 
the  girl  who  is  anxious  to  sing  Carmen, 
when  she  is  not  sufficientlj-  advanced  to  do 
justice  to  the  j^art  of  Mercpdcs,  tearfully 


The   simplest    qualifications    for    the 
English  operatic  stage  are  not  generally 
understood.    For  instance,  Mr. 
The        Walter  van  Noorden  receives 
CoarH«l«r.many  a  quaintly-worded  effu- 
sion    from    those    who    are 


SIliSDR    ZKNATl 

Who  tommenced  his  career  as  a  liaritt 

(Reproduced  liy  iierniission  i)f  The  Fonoiipia  Co., 

has  made  some  e\cellenl  records.) 


for  whom  he 


sill^t     bci 

■soprano,  thirty  shillnigs 


the 


protests   ! 

pay-sheet 

week."    liut  th'-y  are  bctti'r  off  tiian  tliry 

think.    Singing  in  the  (In  >rus  toai-hrs  tlu^ni 

tlieir  business,  and  if  tli'^y  make  the  most 

of  the  opportunities  which  fall  to  them, 

they  should  not    remain   long    in    this 

position. 


anxiiju^i  to  enrol  themselves  under  his 
Iwmncr.  Several  who  have  the  right  to 
display  various  letters  after  their  names 
are  (to  jnil  it  pjlilely)  iiopelcssly  incom- 
petent. .Some  set  great  store  on  having 
"  dcputi'^ed  as  principal  bass  in  our  village 
choir  "  ;  others  offer  to  "  do  the  '  Bo-Girl ' 
with    entirely   new    effects";    and    one 


ago 
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applicant,  who  bashfully  acknowledged 
that  he  followed  the  calling  of  a  coal- 
heaver,  wrote  ;  "  My  mates  advises  me  for 
to  chuck  business  for  oprer."  He  certainly 
looked  an  ideal  Otello— but  the  resem- 
blance began  and  ended  with  the  coal 
dust  which  clung  to  his  stalwart  person. 
Manybegin- 


praise  ;  and 
when  thev  find 
that  their 
capital  is  ex- 
hausted, they 
apply  to  the 
English  impresario  for  a  hearing.  If  their 
unpaid  voices  have  survived  several  years 
of  improper  use,  a  position  in  the  cborus 
(with  a  promise  of  promotion)  may  be 
found  for  them.  Often  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  charity  concerts — who  is  barely 
good  enough   for  "  shouts  without " 


RADFORD  AS   HUNDING. 


sum  which  will  keep  him  from  starvation. 
The  young  lady  who  has  been  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden — to  sing  a  very  minor 
part — cannot  be  induced  to  become  one 
of  Lisa's  attendant  maidens.  To  her 
dying  day,  she  delights  in  assuring  her 
sympathising  friends  that  she  refused  the 
offer.  But 
these  unfortu- 
nate people 
possessed  the 
necessary 
qualifications 
— and  had 
they  studied 
with  capable 
teachers,  they 
might,  after 
undergoing 
the  probation- 
ary period, 
have  found 
themselves  in 
good  posi- 
tions, earning 
regular 
weekly  salary. 
A  good  many 
beginners  who 
"rki„,  are  of- 


nof 


va  an  en- 
S«°°-  gage, 
ment  in  the 
chorus,  have 
studied  several 
leading  iSles, 
believing  that 
inexperience  is 
no  bar  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  time 
enough  for  the 
young  tenor  to 
get  up  Faust 
when  he  has 
walked  the 
for     a 


stage 
few  months.  Having  learnt  what  to  do 
with  his  hands  and  arms,  and  how  to 
hold  himself,  he  can  employ  his  leisure  in 
watching  other  Fausts  and  in  studying 
their  methods.  And  if  when  he  gets  his 
opportunity  he  succeeds,  he  may  make 
certain  of  saying  good-bye  to  the  chorus. 


deeply  insulted  if  he  is  offered  a  weekly     No  manager  is  likely  to  ask  a  singer  who 
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A  HiQt. 


ilERB    I'OVS, 
Whose  agreeable  voice  . 
heard  in  Wagner's  optt.-i 

can  attract  money  to  th' 
theatre  to  hide  !iis  liglit 
under  a  bushel. 

People  of  weak  mtellen 
may  be  taken  in  by  "  blull," 
but  the'manag.'i 
of  an  opera  com- 
pany is  far  too  wary  a  4Dird 
to  be  caught  with  chaff. 
Nothing  annoys  him  more 
than  to  receive  an  applica- 
tion From  a  bumptious 
bucolic  amateur  who  quotes 
his  success  at  some  village 
concert  performanceof "  Mari- 
tana."  The  impresario  pre- 
fers to  judge  for  himself  if 
the  newcomer  is  worth  en- 
gaging;. When  the  would-be 
Santley  has  emerged  succes'^- 
fully  from  the  ordeal  of 
having  his  voice  tried,  he 
may  tind  it  advisable  to 
mention  that  he  knows 
Valentine  and  other  baritone 
parts.  Premature  announce- 
ments do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Various  noted  singers  (as 
well  as  a  number  of  quack 


singing   masters)    havp    expressed   their 

views  upon  the  subject  of  the  aspirant's 

training.      According    to  an 

Slenor      American  contemporary,  Sig- 

vkw'j  "<"■  ^°"'='  f'°'^  f^'j''^  "'^^i  ^^^ 
modern  system  of  attempting 
to  turn  out  the  finished  article  without 
devoting  the  necessary  number  of  years 
to  teaching  the  would-be  Edgardo  of 
Lucia.  "In  my  time,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said, "  the  beginner  had  to  work  hard 
and  systematically.  Several  lessons  were 
given  every  week  ;  and  on  no  account  was 
the  pupil  allowed  to  practise  at  home — 
the  master  knew  better  than  to  let  him 
undo  all  the  good  done  at  the  lesson. 
The  pupil  did  not  pass  muster  until  every 
note  in  the  voice  was  properly  produced 
—until  eacii  tone,    be  it  a,  ee,  1,  o,  or  («), 


SIGSOR   £ 

In  his  student  daya  he  worked  hard  (o  overcome  difBculties. 
(Dy  permission  of  The  Fonotipia  Co.) 
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was  etiiially  round  and  resonant.  At- 
tention also  was  paid  to  the  graces  of 
singing.  A  coloratura  tL-nor  was  expected 
to  execute  an  intricate  passage  as  neatly 
and  rapidly  as  a  coiof-fltut-a  soprano,  while 
he  Was  not  dismissed  the  class  till  he 
could  sing  every  note  in  n  scale,  or  run, 
distinctly.  Indeed,  the  slurring  of  a 
single  note  would  make  Maestro  Cohen 
unhappy.  ...  If  he  were  only  to  hear 
some  of  the  young  people  who  are  ready 
to  attempt  Rossini  before  they  can  even 
sing  two  consecutive  notes  correctly,  he 
would  turn  in  his  grave!"  As  all  the 
musical  world  knows,  or  ought  to  know. 
Signer  Donci's  perfect  art  is  the  result  of 
seven  years  continuous  study. 


MME.   OSBORN    I 

A  u'elcome  recruit  to  the  Covent  Garden  Company. 


:KNCE  WICKIFAM, 
One  of  the  many  American 
singers  wliu  have  made  a 
success  on  the  lyric  stage. 


Signor  /^enatelln,  whose  dra- 
matic singing  in  ■' I  Pagliacci" 
has  become  the  talk 

Slgoor  of  the  town,  has  a 
ha*°awofd  "■'"'''    to   say  about 

to  say.  ^^^  absolute  need  for 
acquiring  control 
over  the  voice  before  attempting 
to  interpret  Leoncavallo's 
strenuous  strains.  "  A  big  voice 
is  not  everything;  and  'tem- 
perament' is  a  handicap  unless 
the  singer  knows  how  to  direct 
it.  'Vesti  !a  gtubba'  is,  more 
or  less,  in  the  middle  of  the 
voice,  "but  woe  betide  the 
Canio  whose  voice  is  not  pro- 
perly placed !  Let  him  be 
carried  away  by  the  emotion 
he  portrays  and  he  may  lose 
the  tone  and  spoil  the  phrase." 

Sipnor  Sammarco,  who  as  a 
beginner  had  to  work  exceed- 
ingly hard  at   over- 

Stgnof      comnig     dilTiculties, 

opinion,  f^^presses  himself  as 
follows  :  "  When  I 
began  my  studies  I  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  attain  the  correct 
emission.  But  I  recognise  that, 
without  learning  the  ABC  of 
my  art,  I  could  "not  expect  to 
succeed.  You  see,  I  always 
had  before  me  the  61-^  canto, 
and  I  did  not  mean  to  sing 
imless  I  couid  in  my  humble 
way  carry  on  the  traditions  ot 
my  predecessors." 


GRJSWOLi)    AS    E.SCAMILLO, 
A  'oIl-  In  which  he  has  deliglited  German  audieaoe( 


SOLICITUDE. 

Betty  {to  M.F.H  .  v.-ho kai come  to  took  at  a  puffy  thai  she  is      ualking    for  him].— ''Yes.  he's 
doin'  all  right,  but  he's  lakkeo  to  stealing  my  'en  CKgs." 

M.F.H.—''  Oh,  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score,  IJeity !     They'll  do  him  no  harm  !  ' 


wef^lF¥lL7 

QBHm 


THERE  was  once  a  fairy,  named 
Nikita,  who,  strangely  enough,  had 
never  yet  been  outside  the  borders 
ol  Fairyland,  and  who  only  knew  by  hear- 
say of  the  earth  beyond,  and  of  the 
beings  who  dwelt  upon  it.  She  had 
often  longed  to  visit  thi^  great  world,  and 
to  see  for  herself  sonietliing  of  its  queer 
inhabitants ;  so  that  one  can  just  imagine 
how  delighted  she  was  when,  one  day,  the 
fairy  queen  informed  her  that  at  last  she 
might  have  her  wish. 

"But  I  must  warn  you,  Nikita,"  added 
the  queen,  "  to  be  very  careful  how  you 
treat  these  mortals.  There  are  rogues 
amongst  them  as  well  as  paragons,  und 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  one  from  the 
other,  and  it  is  a  fairy's  duty,  as  you 
know,  to  help  only  the  virtuous.  He 
sure,  therefore,  you  do  not  make  any 
mistake." 

Nikita  promised  with  a  light  heart  to 
be  as  discreet  as  the  most  expcrienccci 
fairy  in  the  realm,  and  then  flew  off  gaily 
as  a  butterfly  towards  the  earth.  Sho 
alighted  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  and 
began  to  stroll  leisurely  among  the  trees, 
peering  curiously  around  her,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  mortals  about.  Presently 
she  met  a  creature  with  hair  upon  his 
cheeks  and   chin,  and    dressed  in  rough 


A  STORY  FOR 
CHILDREN. 


homespun,  whom  she  guessed  to 
be  a  peasant,  hurrying  through 
the  wood  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
At  the  ssme  moment  Ihe  man 
perceived  Nikita,  and  stopped  short,  with 
a  look  of  astonishment  on  his  face,  which, 
however,  soon  changed  to  a  look  of  joy, 

"Ah,  this  is  indeed  a  stroke  of  luck," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  Here  is  a  fairy  god- 
mother for  my  little  son,  all  ready  to 
hand."  Then,  taking  off  his  cap,  and 
making  a  low  how,  he  added  aloud : — 

"  Madam,  I  am  over-joyed  to  meet  you, 
I  have  just  had  tidings  that  my  wife  has 
been  blessed  with  a  baby-boy,  and  1  feel 
sure  you  will  oblige  me  by  becoming 
godmother  to  the  child." 

"Why,  certainly,"  answered  Nikita, 
with  a  gracious  smile;  "nothing  will 
please  me  better."  And  off  they  went 
together  to  the  cottage  where  the  child 
lay. 

At  the  hcst  glimpse  of  the  little  new- 
comer, Nikita's  tender  heart  went  out  to 
him  straight  away;  and  what  with  her 
admiration  for  the  child  himself — who 
was  not  ill-looking— and  what  with  her 
pride  at  becoming  a  godmother — which 
is,  of  rour.se,  the  ambition  of  every  fairy 
— she  quite  forgot  the  fairy  queen's  ad- 
vice, and  never  gave  even  a  thought  to 
tlie  baby's  disposition. 

"  Sweet  Httle  creature ! "  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  bent  over  the  cradle,  "  He 
shall  want  for  nothing.  1  will  grant  Him. 
his  eveiy  W\^\v."    iS.-nivjVt^,  «^  1.e.^^i.TO\■!^■^ 
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to  Fairyland,  she  was  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  peasant  and  his  wife,  who 
were  brimful  of  happiness  at  having 
found  so  kind  and  powerful  a  protector 
for  their  son,  she  solemnly  repeated  her 
rash  promise.  "  I  will  deny  him  .nothing,'* 
she  said.  "  All  that  he  asks  he  shall 
have." 

3|C  H*  1*  l^ 

But  alas  !  little  Stephen,  as  he  had 
been  christened,  proved  far  from  worthy 
of  his  godmother's  affection.  As  a  baby 
he  was  pettish  and  ill-tempered ;  and  the 
older  he  grew,  the  worse  he  became,  until 
he  was  the  sourest,  most  headstrong,  and 
most  selfish  boy  in  the  whole  country. 
Although  he  had  only  to  put  his  wishes 
into  words  to  have  them  instantly 
gratified,  he  was  always  discontented, 
grumbling  at  everything  and  everybody, 
and  most  of  all  at  his  fairy  godmother, 
who,  blinded  by  her  love  to  his  faults, 
continued  to  humour  his  every  whim. 

One  day,  when  Stephen  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  Nikita,  hastening 
to  him  at  his  call,  found  him  in  a  more 
dissatisfied  state  of  mind  than  usual. 

"  Godmother,"  he  said, "  I  anr  weary  of 
this  country  life,  with  nothing  around  me 
but  cattle,  and  a  few  peasants  who  are 
little  better  than  cattle.  Instead  of  huts 
and  hovels  I  would  fain  look  upon  man- 
sions and  palaces  ;  and  instead  of  shep- 
herds and  charcoal  burners,  I  would  fain 
have  the  company  of  noble  lords  and  fine 
ladies.  Give  me  a  horse  to  ride  upon, 
and  money  to  pay  my  way,  and  let  me 
visit  the  great  city  of  which  I  have 
heard. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Nikita.  "  When 
you  rise  to-morrow  morning  the  money 
will  be  in  your  pocket,  and  the  horse  at 
the  door  of  your  father's  cottage." 

Sure  enough,  when  he  awoke  next 
morning,  young  Stephen  found  his  pocket 
full  of  gold  pieces,  while  outside  the  cot- 
tage pranced  a  mettlesome  horse.  With- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  wish  his  parents 
good-bye,  Stephen  sprang  upon  the 
horse's  back,  and  rode  swiftly  away  to- 
wards the  great  city. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  saw  so  many 
new  and  wonderful  sights  that  he  was  put 
into  quite  a  good  humour,  and  for  a  day 
or  two  showed   no   sign  of   discontent. 


But  on  the  third  day  he  called  Nikita  to 
him. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  my  being  here," 
he  said  gruffly,  "  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  upon  my  back  and  a  few  paltry 
pieces  of  gold  ?  People  look  upon  me  as 
a  mere  needy  adventurer.  Now,  if  I  had 
as  much  money  as  I  could  possibly  spend, 
and  a  fine  house  to  live  in  and  servants  to 
wait  on  me,  they  would  consider  me  a 
person  of  some  consequence." 

**  A  person  of  consequence  you  shall  be 
then,"  said  Nikita  with  a  smile.  "  All 
these  things  that  you  desire  are  yours." 

With  his  money,  his  mansions,  and  his 
servants,  Stephen  was  for  a  time  well 
satisfied.  But  one  day  he  met  the  High 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  with  his 
guards  and  attendants,  marching  in 
stately  procession  through  the  streets. 
And  as  the  High  Chancellor  passed,  the 
people  bowed  down  before  him  with  un- 
covered heads.  Stephen  instantly  sum- 
moned Nikita. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
make  me  happy,"  said  he  :  "  and  that  is 
to  possess  power.  I  will  bow  down 
before  no  man.  Let  me  become  High 
Chancellor  ;  then  others  will  bow  down 
before  me." 

**So  be  it,  then,"  replied  Nikita  ;  "  for 
my  one  sole  wish  is  to  bring  you  happi- 
ness. You  shall  become  High  Chancellor 
of  the  realm,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
use  your  power  wisely  and  well." 

Stephen,  however,  did  not  govern  either 
well  or  wisely.  He  was  High  Chancellor 
for  his  own  benefit,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  The  citizens  murmured 
against  his  acts  of  injustice,  and  this 
threw  him  into  a  great  rage.  He  laid  all 
the  blame  upon  his  godmother. 

"  A  pretty  position  you  liave  put  me 
in  !  "  he  said  to  her  furiously.  "  These 
wretched  citizens  not  onlv  murmur 
against  my  government,  but  threaten 
when  the  king  returns  from  the  wars  to 
complain  to  him.  What,  I  should  like  to 
know,  is  the  use  of  my  possessing  power 
when  there  is  another  more  powerful  over 
me  ?  Why  should  not  I  myself  be  king?  " 

*'  Ah,  no,  dear  godson,"  said  Nikita 
quickly  ;  **  do  not  ask  that.  The  king  is 
a  good  and  wise  king,  and  it  would  be 
shameful  to  rob  him  of  his  crown." 
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"You  have 
promised,"  re- 
plied Stephen, 
"  to  grant  my 
every  wish,  and  I 
hold  you  to  your 
promise." 

"But  while 
the  king  lives, 
the  people  will 
have  no  other 
king,"  said 
Nikita. 

"  Then  let  him 
cease  to  live,"  an- 
swered Stephen 
with  a  brutal 
laugh. 

It  was  very 
unwillingly,  and 
with  a  sad  heart, 
that  Nikita  at 
last  agreed  to 
do  her  godson's 
bidding.  But  in 
the  end  her  love 
for  Stephen,  to- 
gether with  the 
remembrance  of 
her  promise,  pre- 
vailed over  her 
sense  of  justice 
and  her  forebod- 
ing that  evil 
would  come  of 
the  granting  of 
this  last  mon- 
strous wish.  [ig  j.(ii;'  Niki 

At  that  time 
the  king,  having  overcome  his  country's 
enemies,  was  just  returning  ovrr  the  sea 
in  a  good  stout  ship  wliich,  with  all  sail 
set  to  a  favouring  breeze,  was  bowling 
merrily  along  homeward.  Suddenly, 
without  warning,  the  sky  grew  black  as 
night,  and  a  fierce  storm  burst  upon  the 
ship.  The  king,  clinging  to  the  bulwarks 
in  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  was  peering 
anxiously  ahead,  when  to  his  surprise  and 
joy  he  saw  Nikita  floating  in  the  air 
before  him. 

"  Ha  I  kind  fairy,"  he  cried ;  "  you  have 
come  to  save  us !  " 

"  Alas,  no  "  ;  answered  Nikita  sadly,  "  I 
have  come  to  destroy  you ;  it  is  1  who 


la  floating  in  the  air  before  him. 

have  raised  this  storm.  My  godson, 
Stephen,  wishes  to  be  king  in  your  place, 
and  I  am  pledged  to  grant  him  his  desire. 
And  while  you  live  he  cannot  wear  the 
crown,  for  the  people  will  have  no  other 
king  than  you." 

"  Well,"  cried  the  king,  "  if  1  must 
perish  surely  my  brave  sailors  and  soldiers 
need  not  perish  also."  And  as  he  spoke 
he  leapt  boldly  into  the  sea. 

Nikita's  heart  melted.  "  I  cannot  let 
him  die,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  "  this 
brave  and  good  king  whose  only  thought 
when  danger  threatens  is  of  the  welfare 
of  others.  1  will  convey  him  to  some 
lonely  spot  where  none  will  find  him,  and 
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there  let  him  dwell  while  Stephen  reigns 
in  his  stead." 

Supporting  the  king  tenderly,  and  pro- 
tecting him  from  all  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  she  brought  him  to  an  uninhabited 
island  ;  and  there,  after  providing  him 
with  food  and  drink,  she  left  him.  But 
when  the  ship  reached  liome  without  the 
king,  all  his  subjects  thought  him  dead ; 
and  so  great  was  their  grief  that  they 
cared  little  as  to  who  should  reign  over 
them.  Andthusit  happened  that  Stephen, 
who  was  already  High  Chancellor,  was 
able  to  seize  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion. 


have  put  your  worthless  favourite  in  his 
place.  For  these  offences  you  are  con- 
demned to  become  a  mortal,  no  better 
than  other  mortals,  and  to  be  banished 
for  evermore  from  Fairyland.  Now  go, 
and  never  hope  to  return." 

With  drooping  head  and  eyes  filled 
with  tears  Nikita  left  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  But  when  she  crossed  the  borders 
of  Fairyland  she  found  she  was  indeed 
shorn  of  her  fairy  powers;  for,  unable  to 
fly,  she  fell  headlong  to  the  earth.  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  into  a  pool  of  water  that  she 
tumbled,  not  upon  the  hard  ground,  or  else 
her  life  as  mortal  would  have  been  brief. 


The  Queen  despatched  her  own  fairy  barque  to  bring  back  the  king. 


When  news  of  all  these  doings  came  lo 
the  ears  of  tlie  Queen  of  Fairyland  she 
was  beside  herself  with  anger.  She  began 
at  once  to  take  steps  to  undo  the  mischief 
that  had  been  done.  First  of  all  she 
despatched  her  own  fairy  barque  to  bring 
the  rightful  king  back  to  his  country  and 
his  people,  and  then  she  summoned 
Nikita  to  her  presence. 

"  Nikita,"  slie  said  sternly,  "  in  spite  of 
the  warning  I  gave  you.  you  have  betrayed 
your  trust.  You  have  bestowed  yoi;r  love 
and  your  gifts  upon  one  who  isaltogetiier 
undeserving  of  them.  Worst  of  all,  you 
have  robbed  of  his  crown  one  of  the  best 
and   wisest  kings   that   ever   lived,  and 


Dragging  herself  as  best  she  could  from 
the  water,  she  stood  shivering  upon  the 
bank,  wet  to  the  skin,  covered  with  slime 
and  weeds,  and  suffering  for  the  first  time 
the  pangs  of  cold  and  hunger. 

"Never  mind,"  thought  she.  "Yonder 
is  Stephen's  palace,  where  I  shall  at  least 
be  sure  of  food  and  shelter  and  dry  cloth- 
ing. Perhaps,  too,  he  will  make  me  one 
of  the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  allow  me 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  him  all 
my  life." 

When  she  arrived  at  the  palace  gates, 
and  craved  an  audience  of  the  king,  the 
king's  guards,  taking  her  in  her  pitiable 
state  for  a  beggar,  laughed  at  her,  and 
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refused  her  admittance.  But  the  king, 
happening  to  pass  near  the  gates,  and 
recognising  her  voice,  commanded  that 
she  should  be  brought  before  him. 

She  found  Stephen  in  the  great 
audience  hall,  clad  in  his  regal  robes, 
with  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  sur- 
rounded by  obsequious  courtiers.  But 
all  the  same  he  was  ina  very  bad  humour 
because  his  subjects,  when  he  passed 
through  the  streets,  had  shown  more  grief 
at  the  loss  of  their  former  king  than  joy 
at  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne. 

He  started  with  astonishment  when  his 
gaze  lit  upon  Nikita. 

"How  now,  godmother?"  he  said, 
angrily,  taking  her  aside.  "  What  is  all 
this  mummery  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
coming  to  the  king's  palace  in  this 
guise  ? " 

"  Alas,  godson  !  "  replied 
Nikita, "  I  am  no  longer  a  fairy, 
with  power  to  please  you  by 
granting  your  every  wish.  De- 
graded from  the  fairy  state 
because  I  have  loved  you  too 
well  I  come  as  a  mere  mortal 
to  crave  favours  of  the  king :  a 
roof  to  cover  me,  and  food  to 
live  upon," 

"Well,"  said  Stephen  spite- 
fully, "if  you  are  now  only  a 
mortal,  I  do  not  see  what 
further  use  I  have  for  you.  And 
if  you  think  1  owe  you  any 
gratitude  for  placing  me  in  a 
position  in  which  I  am  more 
miserable  than  I  was  as  a  poor 
peasant,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken."  Then  lifting  his  _^^ 
voice,  he  called  to  one  of  his  .g^g 
guards : — 

"  Here,  take  this  woman, 
who  has  the  impudence  to  beg 
of  the  very  king  himself,  and 
put  her  outside  the  palace 
walls," 

At  that  instant  there  was 
heard  the  sound  of  hurrying 
footsteps  in  the  court  yard, 
mingled  with  loud  and  joyful 
acclamations.  Next  moment 
the  hall  doors  flew  open,  and  a 
crowd  of  nobles  and  officers, 
waving  their  hats  and  cheering 


lustily,  came  trooping  in.  At  their  head 
was  the  rightful  king  of  the  realm, 
restored  by  the  fairy  queen  to  his 
dominions. 

"Seize  the  usurper,"  he  cried,  point- 
ing to  Stephen.  "Strip  htm  of  his 
borrowed  feathers,  and  strike  off  his 
head." 

"Ah,  no,  your  Majesty,"  cried  Nikita 
hastening  forward,  "Spare  him  as  I 
spared  you  when  your  life  was  in  my 
hands." 

"  And  so  you  are  the  fairy,"  said  the 
king  more  gently,  as  he  turned  to  Nikita, 
"  who  reprieved  me  at  the  last  moment 
from  the  fate  to  which  you  had  condemned 

"  A  fairy  no  more,  Sire,"  she  answered, 
"  but  a  weak  mortal,  imploring  mercy  for 
one  she  has  loved," 


"  Take 


this  iwman  and  put  her  outside  the  palace 
walls." 
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tenderness  of  heart,  I  will  not  refuse  jou. 
Let  the   rogue  live,   see   that   he   lives 


far 


vay 


"  Well, 
greatest 


"  said 
seems 


in  exile  where 
he  ca  nnot 
trouble  us.  And 
now  to-day  we 
will  feast  and 
make  merry, 
and  you, 
Nikita,  sliall 
stay  with  us 
and  share  in  our 
pleasures." 

So  they  all 
rejoiced  long 
and  heartily 
over  the  return 
of  the  king,  and 
the  fortunate 
ending  of  his 
adven  tures. 
And  presently 
Nikita,  by  her 
beauty,  which 
surpassed  that 
of  all  other 
women,  and  by 
her  wealth  of 
affection,  of 
which  proof 
bad  not  been 
wanting,  so 
won  upon  her 
royal  master 
that  he  made 
her  his  queen ; 

the  king,  "  as  your     and  they   lived    happily    together  to  a 

to  have  been  over-      ripe  old  age. 


MOTORING. 

By   A.  J.   M'KINNEY,   MJ^,    A,LA.E. 


FORTUNATELY,    with     Easter    the 
weather  took  a  turn  for  the  better, 
and    the   sun    shone    brightly    for 
several  days  together  as  if  to  give  the  lie 
to  many  of  us  who  liad  been  reviling  it. 

We  talk  a  good  deal  about  not  being 
"  fine  weatJier  motorists,"  but  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  notice  how  rain  and  cold  winds 
aSect  the  sales  of  cars  as  well  as  keeping 
people  from  using  them.  Is  it  that  we 
are  really  deluding  ourselves  into  false 
belief,  or  is  there  some  deeper  reason  for 
the  difference  which  has  been  overlooked  ? 
However  this  may  be,  motoring  certainly 
came  very  much  into  favour  again  witii 
the  warm  weather,  and  the  trade  felt  a 
relief  from  the  depression  which  had  set 
in  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Olympia 
exhibition  in  November  last. 


And  it  is  just  at    a    time    like   this 

that    onlookers   notice   the    little    pecu- 
liarities of  the  British  public 
Weather    who,    as    one  man,  make    up 
Motoring,  their  minds  suddenly  one  fine 
day   that   they  are  going   to 
buy  a    motor  car.     And  so  a   shoal    of 
orders  come   in   with  a  rush   and  eacli 
purchaser  gives  peremptory  orders    that 
he   is  to  be   attended    to    immediately, 
telling  the  agent  that   he  must  "never 
mind  about  the  other  people," 

Now,  even  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  a  manufacturer  or  agent 
cannot  always  comply  with  an  extra- 
ordinary demand,  especially  when  it 
cumcs  without  warning,  and  so,  some- 
body gets  "  left,"  and  that  somebody 
does  not  like  it,  and  occasionally  makes 
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things  "hum,"  as  our  Yankee  friends 
put  it. 

Of  course,  if  any  one  is  to  be  blamed, 
it  must  be  old  Sol,  as  he  is  the  direct 
cause  of  all  the  delay  .and  consequent 
rush.  But  somehow  things  soon  straighten 
out  again,  and  one  can  only  wonder  where 
all  the  cars  on  the  roads  at  Easter  time 
come  from. 

During  a  tour  of  ten  days  which  I 
made  through  the  south  of  England  at  the 
end  of  April,  I  was  struck  with 
fl^e^uL  the  large  number  of  motorists 
who  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where, and  generally  in  up-to-date  cars, 
though  occasionally  using  vehicles  of 
a  very  antiquated  pattern. 

To  those  who  say  a  motor  car  cannot 
last  long  no  better  answer  could  be  given 
than  to  point  out  these  pioneer  cars  which 
have  been  running  five,  and  sometimes 
even  ten,  years,  and  are  still  equal  to  a 
good  deal  of  use.  Naturally,  however, 
they  are  not  as  comfortable  or  speedy  as 
the  later  types,  but  they  give  great 
pleasure  to  that  much-heard-of  individual 
the  "  man  of  moderate  means." 

On  this  trip  I  was  much  interested 
in  watching  an  American  speedometer, 

»^        known    as    the    " Stewart," 

from  a     which  is  quite  a  new  thing 

Speedo-     and  has  several  good  points. 

meter,     j^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  j^.  register  the 

speed,  Ijut  it  shows  the  total  mileage  as 
well  as  the  length  of  each  trip.  To  me, 
the  most  interesting  part  was  in  taking 
note  of  the  effect  that  various  speeds  have 
upon  the  mind  and  the  mistakes  people 
make  when  trying  to  guess  them. 

The  general  tendency  is  to  under- 
estimate low  speeds  and  to  over-estimate 
high  ones  in  the  daytime,  while  another 
set  of  phenomena  appear  by  night. 
Indeed,  until  the  experiment  is  made,  it 
is  really  impossible  to  believe  that  the  car 
is  actually  travelling  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  as  it  generally  feels  much 
more  like  ten  or  twelve.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  change  is  noticed  about  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  when  we  instinctively 
begin  to  think  the  car  is  moving  quicker 
than  it  really  is.  For  instance,  forty-five 
miles  an  hour  is  often  taken  for  fifty 
or  fifty-five,  while  the  observer  adds 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles   to   the   actual 


figure  .as    the    speed    increases   beyond 
this. 

Again,  if  after  travelling  at  high  speed 
for  an  hour  or  so  the  car  is  slowed  down 
to  what  is  thought  to  be  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found 
to  be  running  at  about  thirty,  while  the 
legal  limit  then  seems  a  mere  crawl.  At 
night  time  a  most  interesting  series  of 
tests  can  be  made  which  may  be  summed 
up  here  by  saying  that  speeds  seem  very 
much  greater  then  than  they  do  in  day- 
light. Sometimes,  indeed,  they  appear  to 
be  nearly  double  what  they  are  in  reality, 
even  when  as  low  as  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour ;  an  effect  which  is  increased 
by  narrow  roads,  hedges  or  buildings 
alongside,  or  by  a  head  wind. 

Another  point,  too,  where  a  speedo- 
meter is  useful  is  in  showing  where  it  is 
best  to  change  down  when  climbing  hills, 
As  I  have  just  remarked,  the  eye  is  some- 
times deceived  as  to  pace  so  that  the 
change  may  be  made  at  an  unsuitable 
moment,  but  if  regulated  by  the  reading 
of  the  speedometer,  much  better  results 
can  be  obtained.  This  instrument  will 
prove  most  interesting  to  motorists, 
and  teaches  them  a  good  deal  about 
speed  and  their  cars  which  is  worth 
knowing. 

In  view  of  the  friendly  relations  exist- 
ing between  us  and  La  Belle  Francey  the 
Yljg        recent  opening    of    the   new 

Lorraine-  Lorraine -Dietrich  works  at 
clrs  ^ir^^i^gham  is  particularly 
interesting.  The  De  Dietrich 
firm  is  a  very  enterprising  one,  as  they 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times,  this  occasion  being  only 
one  of  many  instances.  Formerly,  these 
cars  were  manufactured  in  France  alone, 
but  as  the  demand  for  them  became  so 
great  in  England,  it  was  decided  to  build 
them  here,  though  still  keeping  to  the 
original  satisfactory  French  design.  An 
extensive  and  well-equipped  factory  has 
therefore  been  acquired  at  the  city  of 
screws,  where  a  large  number  of  hands 
are  now  hard  at  work  turning  out  these 
fine  cars  for  English  users.  One  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  good  quality  of  the 
Lorraine- Dietrich  motor  cars  when  learn- 
ing that  the  firm  have  been  engineers 
ever  since  the  seventeenth  century.   They 
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are  especially  famous  for  their  railway 
works  at  Luneville,  where  the  magnilicent 
sleeping  cars  used  throughout  the  whole 
of  lilurope  are  made. 

The  Knglish  agents  are  -Messrs.  Chas. 
Jarrott  and  William  Letis,  two  good 
sportsmen  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
deal.  The  new  model  is  of  30-40  h.-p., 
with  live  axle  drive  and  many  good 
points,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  dep6t, 
45,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  \V. 

Another  good  car,  which  was  kindly 

lent  me  by  the  Humber  Company  for  a 

couple   of  days,   is  the    new 

TbeiO'h.p.  2o-h.-p.  Boeston  Humber, one 

HumiM^  °^  *'^^  ^^^  ^^'^  "^  moderate 
price  it  is  possible  to  buy.  I 
noticed  several  improvements  on  it,  such 
as  a  very  quiet  and  flexible  engine,  a  good 
carburettor  and  comfortable  coachwork. 
Four  forward  speeds  are  fitted,  with,  of 
course,  the  indispensable  gate  change, 
which  is  so  simple  that  one  can  drive  a 
strange  car  straightaway  in  the  dark,  a 
virtue  of  no  mean  order,  by  the  way,  as 
experienced  motorists  know.  One  can 
hardly  ask  tor  better  results  than  the  tun 
I  took  from  Bath  to  I-ondon  on  a  wet 
day  with  a  strong  gale  blowing  in  my 
teeth,  a  distance,  with  a  little  detour,  of 
130  miles.    The  Beeston  covered  it  with 


a  full  load  of  passengers  and  luggage  in 
just  under  five  hours,  a  very  fme  perform- 
ance for  a  car  just  out  of  the  works  and 
not  completely  tuned  up.  And  as  part 
of  the  route  is  very  hilly,  its  behaviour 
is  all  the  more  admirable.  What  more 
could  be  needed  for  English  roads  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine,  especially  as  the 
running  costs  are  low  and  the  control  is 
simplicity  itself.  That  Humber  cars  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  was  shown 
by  my  experience  during  a  recent  trip  to 
Cornwall,  when  they  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  even  in  the  most  out-ot- 
the-way  districts  like  Land's  Knd  and 
the  Lizard. 

My  lady  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  an  excellent  opportunity  of  learning 

to  handle  a  motor  car  is  now 
Argyll       to  be  found  in  the  new  Argyll 
Enterprise.     ,  ,         ,       ,  vt  "^ 

department    at    17,    Newman 

Street,  W.,  where  this  well-known  firm 
are  inaugurating  a  novel  scheme  which 
supplies  a  long-felt  want.  The  Argyll 
Company  have  secured  the  services  of 
Miss  Hermione  Flatau,  who  devotes  her 
time  to  the  lady  pupils,  taking  them 
out  for  driving  lessons  in  conjunction 
with  others  by  Mr.  Carter  on  the  mechan- 
ism. As  the  courie  is  very  thorough  an 
excellent  chance  of  learning  all  about  a 
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motor  car  is  given  to  ladies,  and  theywill  of  numerous  motor  cars.  The  Argyll 
receive  an  education  which  is  not  only  Company  are  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
valuable  but  also  necessary  in  these  days      lated  on  their  enterprise. 


When  1  was  a  maid, 
Nor  of  lovers  afraid. 
My  mother  cried,  "Girl,  never  listen  to  men !  " 

Her  lectures  were  long, 
But  I  thought  her  quite  wrong, 
And  said  I,  "  Mother,  whom  shall  I  listen  to,  then  ? " 

Fyom  a  sketch  by  Chris  Hammond. 


GEORGE   WASH1KGT0.V. 

From  the  portiait  attributed  to  Gilbert  Stuart  in  tbe  Natiooal  Portrait  Gallery, 
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A   PATRIOTIC   PILGRIMAGE. 

HE   modem  pilgrim,  as  compared     renounces  all  these  impedimenta  of  swift 
with  the  mediaeval,  has  everything ,    travel  and  walks  to  the  shrine  sedately, 


in  jiis  favour  except  picturesque - 
ness,  and  perhaps  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  religious  wayfarer  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  largely  the  effect  of  our 
imagination  playing  on  remote  and  un- 
familiar times.  A  diverting  picture  may 
be  conjured  up  by  fancying  the  modern 
"  globe-trotter  *'  bound  down  to  the  con- 
ditions of  travel  of  Chaucer's  day,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  time  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Deliberation 
was  the  essence  of  the  old  time  as  hurry 
is  of  this,  and  the  motor  car  would  have 
been  as  disconcerting  a  spectacle  on  the 
old  Pilgrims'  Way  as  a  sumpter  mule  to 
the  present-day  traveller. 

However,  Lusitanias  and  flying  express 
trains  are  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
pilgrim  spirit ;  it  survives  in  spite  of  the 
incongruous.  The  American  seals  it  up 
hermetically  in  his  sub -consciousness 
from  the  time  he  leaves  the  wooden  piers 
of  the  North  River  until  he  draws  near 
the  shrine  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  screw — the  daily  sweep- 
stakes on  the  run — the  panoramic  flight 
of  landscapes  past  his  carriage  window — 
not  even  the  taximeter  cab  turns  his 
enthusiasm  stale.  But  he  will  be  very 
wise  if,  when  he    nears    his    goal,    he 


and  on  the  walk  he  can  uncork  the  bottle 
and  let  loose  the  immaterial  passion  that 
prompted  his  pilgrimage,  as  Sindbad 
loosed  the  Afrit  to  command  the  situa- 
tion. 

England  is  full  of  such  shrines  where 
the  American,  finding  some  dearth  of 
them  in  his  own  country,  comes  to  wor- 
ship. Mount  Vernon  he  has  in  his  own 
country  and  every  good  American  pays 
his  homage  there  sooner  or  later  ;  but  if 
Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia  and  Indepen- 
dence Hall  in  Philadelphia  are  his 
Meccas,  such  spots  as  Sulgrave  Manor  in 
Northamptonshire  and  the  old  home  of 
the  Penns  in  Buckinghamshire  are  only 
lesser  sources  of  his  patriotic  rapture. 
Sulgrave  is  but  a  late -discovered  shrine. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  life  of  George 
Washington,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  draws 
a  fine  picture  to  illustrate  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  "  the  saviour  of  his 
country  "  was  held  throughout  the  world 
in  his  own  day.  Paris  was  celebrating  a 
great  triumph  by  a  military  ceremony  in 
The  Champ  de  Mars  amid  signs  of  pro- 
found mourning ;  the  flags  of  England's 
navy  were  half-masted  in  token  of  some 
deep  sorrow  of  national  significance. 
The  occasion  of  both  these  evidences  of 
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respectful  grief  was  the  death  three 
thousand  miles  away  of  a  man  who  "  had 
wrested  an  empire  from  one  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  arming  his  country- 
men against  the  other."  If  his  life  could 
have  so  impressed  itself  upon  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  his  own  countrymen 
idolised  him  then  and  cherish  and  love 
his  memory  to  day,  even  if  the^  some- 
times seem  to  forget   his  example  and 


ask  what  were  the  influences,  inherited 
and  other,  that  went  to  the  forming  of 
his  character.  Who  were  his  forbears  ? 
What  was  their  station  in  life?  What 
parts  did  they  play  in  their  successive 
generations  ?  What  sort  of  men  and 
women  were  they  ?  Such  questionings 
bring  us  to  this  homestead  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

If  we  take  the  Great  Central  Railway 
from  Marylebone  and  book  to  Helmdon, 


ignore  his  precepts  ?  And  is  it  surprising 
that  the  home  of  his  English  ancestors, 
which  would  have  remained  in  obscurity 
but  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American 
pilgrim,  should  have  become  a  shrine  to 
which  their  footsteps  converge  in  ever 
growing  numbers. 

It  is  true  that  George  Washington  was 
not  born  at  Siilgrave  and  never  visited 
England,  and  the  personal  association  is 
therefore  lacking.  But  of  such  a  man, 
one  of  the  few  great  heroic  figures  of 
human  history,  we  are  inevitably  led  to 


a  charming  village,  the  churchyard  of 
which  contains  one  of  the  finest  yew  trees 
in  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  a  long  walk  to 
Sulgrave,  a  delightful  walk  through 
characteristic  English  rural  scenerj- ;  and 
at  Sulgrave  there  is  much  for  the  Ameri- 
can pilgrim  to  see. 

For  at  Sulgrave  was  the  home  of  that 
branch  of  the  Washington  family  from 
which  George  Washington,  whilom  rebel, 
leader  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  rrvoltrd 
American  colonies,  first  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  descended. 
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The  Manor  House,  where  several  genera- 
tions dwelt,  is  still  standing,  with  the 
family  coat  of  arms  cut  in  stone  in  the 
gable  above  the  old  oak  doorway  :  while 
in  the  church,  where  Washington's  ances- 
tors were  buried,  are  numerous  memorial 
brasses  bearing  the  same  coat  of  arms. 
And  inasmuch  as  we  know  the  arms  of 
the  Virginia  Washingtons  to  have  been 
the  same  as  those  we  find  at  Sulgrave,  no 
doubt  can  remain  that  George  Washing- 


enriching  and  chopped  up  into  gifts  of 
varying  sizes  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  service  rendered  him  in  turn.  This 
was  in  1538,  and  no  doubt  manychanges 
have  occurred  in  the  old  building  since 
that  day,  but  the  doorway  has  an  antique 
air  and  within  is  a  finely  carved  oak 
staircase.  The  rooms  are  quaint  and  the 
general  interior  arrangement  maybe  much 
the  same  as  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  all,  how- 


SULGHAVE    MANOR    HOUSE, 

The  English  Home  of  ihe  Washingto 


ton  and  the  Sulgrave  Washingtons  were 
of  one  family. 

The  first  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Washingtons  who  seems  to  have  attained 
distinction  was  Laurence  of  Gray's  Inn, 
twice  Mayor  of  Northampton,  who  tor 
some  service  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
the  Manor  of  Sulgrave.  Now  this  manor 
was  part  of  the  dissolved  Priory  of  St. 
Andrews,  one  of  those  monastic  establish- 
ments which  the  uxorious  and  greedy 
king  stripped  from  the  church  tor  his  own. 


ever,  is  the  Washington  coat  of  arms  still 
showing  in  stone  above  the  entrance 
porch. 

A  very  special  interest  attaches  to  the 
Washington  arms,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration.  Described  in  heraldic  phrase 
they  consisted  of  a  shield  argent ;  two 
bars  gules ;  in  chief  three  mullets  of 
the  second  ;  that  is,  a  white  shield  crossed 
by  two  red  bars  and  above  these  three 
rowels  of  spurs.  The  Washington  crest 
was  a  raven  rising  from  a  ducal  coronet. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  SULGRAVE  MANOR  HOUSE. 


Now    the    American    flag,  as 

knows,  consists  of  alternate  bars  or  stripes 


of  white  and  red  with  a  blue  field  in  the 
inner  upper  corner,  spangled  with  stars. 
In  short,  when  the  infant  republic  had 
achieved  its  independence  as  a  nation  and 
a  national  emblem  was  sought  for,  the 
foundation  of  the  design  was  found  in 
the  Washington  coat  of  arms,  red  stripes 
on  a  white  ground  and  the  heraldic  fonn 
of  the  rowel  stood  for  the  stars  which  dot 
the  blue  ground  of  the  flag.  In  place  of 
the  raven  of  the  crest  was  chosen  the  bald 
eagle  of  the  American  mountains.  So 
that — strange  irony  of  history! — the 
national  emblems  of  the  United  States, 
the  revolted  colonies  of  England,  trace 
their  origin  to  a  coat  of  arms  granted,  it 
may  be,  by  one  of  the  Norman  kings, 
conquerors  of  Great  Britain. 

For  the  Washingtons  may  well  have 
claimed  to  be  a  Norman  family,  descen- 
dants ot  Sir  William  de  Hertburn,  who 
owned  the  little  village  of  Washington 
in  the  north  of  England  in  1183.  Sir 
William  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
de  Wessyngton,  and  his  descendants  held 
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their  lands  for  some  two  centuries  under 
a  military  tenure.  The  main  line  became 
extinct,  but  collateral  branches  had  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  one 
of  which  doubtless  came  the  Laurence 
Washington,  Mayor  of  Northampton. 
We  know  to-day  a  great  deal  more  about 
George  Washington's  ancestors  than  he, 
apparently,  knew  himself.  He  had  a  vague 
notion  that  the  Virginia  Washingtons 
had  come  from  one  of  England's  northern 
counties,  but  in  response  to  a  courteous 
inquiry  from  the  then  Garter  King-at- Arms, 
replied  that  he  had  been  a  busy  man  and 
given  but  little  attention  to  the  matter. 
This  was  an  attitude  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  young  republic  which 
eschewed  all  titles  of  nobility  and  class 
distinctions.  If  they  took  the  design 
of  their  flag  from  the  arms  of  a  feudal 
lord,  his  descendant  who  bore  them  was 
plain  George  Washington,  gentleman,  a 
busy  man  caring  but  little  for  these 
things. 
It  will  probably  never  be  known  with 


certainty  how  the  emigrants  to  Virginia 
were  descended  from  the  first  owner  of 
Sulgrave  Manor.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  compose  a  genealogy  but  doubts  have 
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been  thrown  upon  tlie  only  definite  tree 
ever  drawn  out.  The  Virginia  pedigree 
is  clear.  John  and  Laurence  Washington 
went  to  Virginia  in  1658,  bought  lands 
and  settled  down  to  the  life  of  the  planter 
of  those  days.  John  al  least  became  a 
man  of  substance  and  influence,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  had  military  experience 
as  a  colonel  of  volunteers.  He  died, 
leaving  a  son  Laurence,  who  had  several 
children,  among  them  a  son  Augustine, 


peaceful  pursuits,  but  whatever  theit 
occupations  they  appear  to  have  been 
shrewd,  level-headed  and  prosperous. 
One  married  into  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's family  ;  another  sett  led  in  Holland, 
raised  a  family  whichspread  intoGermany 
and  was  ennobled.  They  made  wise 
magistrates,  capable  soldiers,  sound 
fmanciers,  successful  farmers  or  mer- 
chants as  it  might  be.  They  were  strong, 
self-reliant,  persistent,  steering  a  straight 
course,  not  realising  great  heights,  but 
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also  a  planter.  To  Augustine  in  1732 
was  born  a  son  whom  they  named  George, 
destined  to  leave  no  heir  to  his  name,  but 
to  win  the  higher  designation  of  "  Father 
of  his  Country." 

While  we  rest  in  the  old  church  at 
Sulgrave  and  meditate  on  these  things, 
let  us  consider  what  the  influences  were 
that  moulded  the  character  of  that  cold, 
silent,  grave,  almost  inscrutable  man  who 
held  his  countrymen  together  through  a 
struggle  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  His  English  ancestors  were 
fighting  men   in    part,   in  part  men  of 


never,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  sinking  out 
of  sight.  The  two  brothers  who  went  to 
Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  appear 
to  have  taken  means  with  them.  They 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions  of  colonial  1  ife,  sO  completely  in 
contrast  with  life  in  the  Home  Country. 
They  (or  at  least  Laurence,  for  we  knov/ 
little  of  John)  prospered,  bought  lands 
and  slaves,  identified  themselves  with  the 
life  and  sentiments  of  the  colonists.  The 
immediate  descendants  of  Laurence 
bettered  the  family  estate  by  prudent  living 
and  careful  economy.  The  father  of  George 
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Washington  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine 
when  the  latter  was  only  eleven  years 
old.  Cabot  Lodge  summarises  his  mother's 
character  thus :  "  We  can  see  that  Mary 
Washington  was  gifted  with  strong  sense 
and  had  the  power  of  conducting  business 
matters  providentially  and  exactly.  She 
was  an  imperious  woman,  of  strong  will, 
ruling  her  kingdom  alone.  Above  all, 
she  was  very  dignified,  very  silent  and 
very' sober  minded.  That  she  was  affec- 
tionate and  loving  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  she  retained  to  the  last  a  profound 
hold  upon  the  reverential  devotion  of  her 
son,  and  yet  as  he  rose  steadily  to  the 
pinnacle  of  human  greatness,  she  could 
only  say  that  *  George  had  been  a  good 
boy,  and  she  was  sure  he  would  do  his 
duty.*  Not  a  brilliant  woman  evidently, 
not  one  suited  to  shine  in  courts,  c  on- 
duct  intrigues,  or  adorn  literature,  yet 
able  to  transmit  moral  qualities  to  lier 
son,  which,  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Washingtons,  were  of  infmite  value  in 
the  foundation  of  a  great  republic." 

This  seems  to  me  a  just  estimate,  and 
with  it  we  can  perceive  some  of  tiie  forces 
which  went  to  make  the  right  man  for 
that  moment  of  history.  If  Washington 
had  been  less  reticent,  the  warring  fac- 
tions of  his  distressed  country  would 
have  involved  him  in  their  turmoils  and 
palsied  his  power.  If  he  had  courted 
popularity  he  would  have  squandered  his 
strength  and  gained  temporary  applause 
at  the  cost  of  eternal  victory.  His  gravity 
of  demeanour  was  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  his  intense  self-absorption  in  the 
mighty  task  before  him.  No  public  man 
ever   felt   more   keenly  the   littleness   of 


selfish  self-seeking,  of  personal  antipathies 
and  mean  aspirations  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  than  he  ;  and  no  man  has  ever 
been  more  unconsciously  but  irresistibly 
guided  by  a  moral  sense  so  true  and  pure 
that  it  was  more  a  natural  instinct  than 
a  reasoned  principle.  "  He  would  do  his 
duty,'*  and  what  doing  his  duty  means 
to  such  a  man  not  many  of  us  have  the 
power  to  judge. 

It  is  well  worth  the  visit  to  Sulgrave 
Manor  and  Sulgrave  Church  to  have  so 
fme  a  character  put  before  us  in  the 
reverie  the  place  inspires.  We  walk 
back  to  Helnidon  station  in  the  dusk  of 
a  late  June  evening,  pondering  as  we  go 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  life 
and  history — how  the  great  occasion 
usually  finds  the  man  fitted  for  it,  and 
how  for  lack  of  the  occasion  the  same 
man  goes  down  to  his  grave,  honoured 
amid  a  little  circle  of  neighbours  and 
friends,  but  unknown  beyond  it.  But  for 
the  American  Revolution  Washington 
would  have  played  much  the  same  part 
as  his  father  and  grandfather,  that  of  a 
successful  colonial  planter,  a  sound  magis- 
trate and  a  useful  legislator,  a  neighbour 
whose  advice  and  counsel  were  sought 
and  esteemed.  He  was  only  a  simple 
country  gentleman  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  lead  his  country  through  the 
clash  of  arms  and  the  making  of  a 
nation,  and  but  for  that  exigency  a 
simple  country  gentleman  he  would 
have  remained.  But  it  is  significant 
that,  when  the  time  came,  those  who 
knew  him  turned  to  him  instinctively 
as  the  one  heaven-made  leadrr  among 
them  all. 
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By  JEANIE   W.   NETTER. 
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ILL  you  have  blue  eyes  or  brown  ? 

Will  you  choose  dark  locks  or  fair? 
Love  lurks  in  smile  and  in  frown, 
In  the  prim  and  Xhedebonaiy. 


So  sings  Dan  Cupid  to-day, 
So  sang  sweet  Eros  of  old  : 

Will  you  have  black  eyes  or  grey  ? 
Tresses  of  ebon  or  gold  ? 


CARVED  OAK  DENCEI  END 
ZENNOR  CHL-BCli  REP] 
SENTING  THE  MERMAID 
i:  EN  NOR. 


THE   MERMAID   OF 
ZENNOR. 

By  O.  P. 

ONCE  on  a  time — 'twas  long  ago, 
Romantic  days  that  folks  outgrow — 
Appeared  in  Zencor  a  maiden  fair, 
Long,  long  ago. 
Nobody  knew  from  whence  she  came, 
Or  where  she  lived  or  what  her  name  ; 
They  called  her  the  maid  of  sea-green  hair. 
And  this  %vas  long  ago. 

The  gossips,  vexed  they  could  find  no  fault. 
Declared  she  walked  with  a  kind  of  halt, 
"  Wobbled  "  some  said,  and  it  did  seem- odd 

Long,  long  ago. 
That  nobody  ever  saw  her  feet ; 
But  none  denied  that  her  face  was  sweet. 
And  what  did  it  matter  how  she  was  shod  ? 

For  this  was  long  ago. 


Only  on  Sundays  wa-s  she  seen 

At  Zenoor  Church  at  morn  and  e'en. 

When  the  bell  rang  out  behold  her  there  ; 

Long,  long  ago; 
Devout  and  demure  she  prayed  and  sang. 
Through  the  pillared  church  het  music 

rang 
With  cadenced  beauty  rich  and  rare, 
And  this  ivas  long  ago. 


Then  the  Squire's  son  came  under  her  spell 
And  eagerly  sought  it  any  could  tell 
Where  the  strange  maid  dwelt  that  came 
and  went,  - 

Long,  long  ago. 
But  one  and  all  with  grave  voice  said — 
*'  Who  can  fathom  the  way  of  a  maid  ?  " 
Vet  still  his  quest  he  held  intent, 

So  long — so  long  ago. 


'Twas  on  a  certain  Sunday  eve ; 

He  stood  by  the  porch  to  watch  her  leave, 

.And  followed  her  in  the  dimming  light, 

Long,  long  ago. 
And  down  to  the  tiny  cove  she  led, 
To  Zennor  cove  in  its  rock-bound  bed. 
Where  the  wavelets'  lips  showed  wan  and  white, 

So  very  long  ago. 


There  she  sat  her  down  and  the  waters  came. 

Leaping  to  clasp  her  yielding  frame. 

And  the  youth  in  his  terror  sprang  to  save, 

Long,  long  ago. 
She  folded  her  arms  about  him  tight. 
"  My  own  thou  art  from  this  dear  night," 
She  cried  as  they  sank  in  the  heaving  wave, 

So  long — so  long  ago. 


By  ECPHm^S- 


From  Benjamin 
Ahrams,  Esq., 
0/  Cf<Fs«s 
Chambers,  Re- 
gent Street,  to 
Captain  the 
H':'i.  Cornelias 
[■itz  -  Blarney, 
Grenadier  Guards,  Wellington  Bar- 
racks, S.IV. 

July  I,  1907. 
Sir, — When  you  called  upon  me  last 
week,  in  re  your  overdue  promissory  note, 
you  represented  to  me  that  you  were  still 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Torchey, 
the  wealthy  ironmaster's  only  daughter. 
On  the  strength  of  that  representation, 
I  consented  to  renew  the  bill  and  advance 
you  a  further  sum  of  money,  I  have 
since  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  your  statement,  and 
that  you,  moreover,  knew  it  to  be  false. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  no 
alternative,  consistent  with  my  duty  to 
myself  and  to  society,  but  to  say  that,  if 
you  do  not  take  immediate  steps  to 
refund  me  the  hard  cash  you  have  ob- 
tained from  me  under  false  pretences, 
I  shall  instruct  my  solicitor  to  take 
criminal  proceedings  against  you  without 
fuither  notice. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Benjamin  Abrams. 

P.S, — To  prove  that  I  am  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts,  I  need  only  add 
that  your  engagement  was  broken  off  by 
the  lady  in  consequcDce  of  your  connec- 
tion with  Miss  Pussy  de  Clare,  and  that 
you  were  ejected  from  the  house  by  the 
lady's  father  in  a  somewhat  summary 
fashion. 

B.  A. 


From  the  Earl  of  Mamurneen,  Castle 
Blarney,  Ireland,  to  Captain  the  Hon. 
C.  Fitz-Blarney. 

July  7,  1907. 

My  poor  Boy, — You  must  have  been 
mad  to  have  got  yourself  into  such 
trouble.  You  must  be  still  madder  to 
imagine  for  one  moment  tliat  I  can  get 
you  out  of  it.  For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  received  no  rents  at  all.  My 
tenants  couldn't  pay.  Now  I  have  no 
hope  of  receiving  rent  at  all.  For  now 
my  tenants  a^on't  pay.  Not  to  mention 
that  there  are  certain  moitgages,  which 
— but  why  tell  you  what  you  know  as 
well  as  myself?  I  am,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  pauper. 

But,  though  I  can't  send  you  any 
money,  I  can  send  you  a  piece  of  news. 
That  charming  Lady  Cheltenham  (who 
helped  me  to  lancer  you,  as  I  dare  say 
you — forget)  has  a  Miss  Semantha  Babb 
staying  with  her,  an  American  orphan- 
heiress. 

Make  your  peace  with  Israel,  and — 
Verb.  sap.  sat. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

Mavourneen. 

From  Captain  the  Hon.  C.  Fitz-Blarney, 
to  Lady  Cheltenham,  of  15,  Dado 
Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

July  10,  1907. 
My  dear  Lady  Cheltenham, — I  really 
was  beginning  to  think  that  you  had 
given  up  us  poor  Cockneys  une  fois  pour 
toutes,  when  the  Duke  told  me  yesterday 
(the  Duke,  you  know,  your  Duke)  that 
you  were  up  for  the  season,  and  intended 
once  again  to  prove  that  the  salon  is  not 
yet  a  thing  of  the  past  even  in  benighted, 
slangy  London. 
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I  am  longing  to  know  which  is  your 
"  at-home  "  day,  as  I  have  quite  a  stock 
of  news  for  you.     Or,  better  still,  shall  I 

call  some  morning,  as  I Well,  shall 

I? 

Tout  a  vous, 

Charlie. 

I  hear  you  have  a  young  lady  from 
the  States,  a  Miss  Babb,  under  your  wing. 
I  am  sure  she  must  be  the  daughter  of 
dear  old  Babb  of  New  York,  who  was  so 
tremendously  kind  to  me  when  I  passed 
through  on  my  way  to  Niagara.  I  am 
only  too  charmed  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  all  that  I  can  to  mark  my  sense 
of  her  father's  cordiality. 

From  Lady  Cheltenham,  Lakes  Hotel, 
Windermere,  to  Capt.  the  Hon,  C. 
FitZ'Blarney. 

July  20,  1907. 

Dear  Capt.  Fitz-Blarney, — I  had  no 
intention  of  coming  to  town  at  all  this 
year;  but  as  my  friend,  Miss  Babb, 
wished  to  be  presented,  and  to  take  a 
peep  at  English  society,  I  took  a  house 
for  a  month. 

Miss  Babb,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  amuse  ourselves 
moult  tristement  in  London,  and  so  has 
persuaded  me  to  take  her  to  Trouville. 
AVe  are  here  for  a  time  to  satisfy  her 
romantic  yearning  to  breathe  this  poetry- 
laden  air,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
dissipation  of  those  quiet  little  French 
watering-places. 

The  "dear  old  Babb**  you  mention 
will  not  serve  you  much,  I  fear,  with  us, 
as  Miss  Babb's  father  died  thirty  years 
ago,  only  two  years  after  she  was  bom. 
That  was,  perhaps,  as  well ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  great  grief  to  him  when  the 
small-pox  spoilt  her  beauty  so  sadly. 

I  have  no  more  time  to  waste  on  you  ; 
so — ta,  ta  ! 

Yours  truly, 

Blanche  Cheltenham. 

P.S. — I  hear  that  Miss  Torchey  has 
jilted  you.  Deluded  girl !  She  little 
knows  what  a  treasure  she  has  lost. 
"The  disinterested  love  of  an  honest 
heart-^-^"    N'esf-fe  pa%  ? 


Telegram  from  the  Capt.  the  Hon.  C. 
Fitz-Blarney  to  Manager,  Lakes  Hotel, 
Windermere. 

July  21,  1907. 
Shall  arrive  this  afternoon,  five  sharp. 
Keep  best  rooms  you  have  at  liberty  for 
me. 

From  Capt,  the  Hon,  C.  Fitz-Blarney  to 
Miss  Semantha  Babb  {delivered  by 
hand  under  cover  of  a  flat  candlestick). 

Windermere,  August  5,  1907. 

My  DEAREST  Friend, — Forgive  the  way 
I  address  you.  This  is  my  first  letter  to 
you.  And,  after  the  happy  fortnight  I 
have  passed  in  your  company,  I  can  not 
say  "  Dear  Miss  Babb,**  and  I  dare  not 
say — what  so  fain  I  would. 

So  let  it  stand.  I  hope  I  may  call  you 
"  my  friend."  I  know  you  are  the  dearest 
I  ever  had.  One  short  fortnight  has 
proved  to  me  that  there  is,  at  least,  one 
woman  who  can  understand  the  yearn- 
ings, the  cravings,  the  sufferings  of  a 
man's  world- lacerated  heart !  I  feel  that 
in  you  I  have  found  a  friend. 

But  I  do  not  write  to  tell  you  what 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  or  as  Lady 
Cheltenham.  I  write  to  tell  you  more 
than  Lady  Cheltenham's  constant  inter- 
ference at  sympathetic  moments  will 
allow  me  to  say  in  words.  In  finding  a 
friend,  I  have  lost  my  heart.  I  love  you, 
Semantha ! 

Therefore  1  leave  you.  And  to-morrow. 
For  you  are  rich,  and  I  am  poor !  For 
the  same  reason,  I  broke  off  my  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Torchey.  Lady  Chelten- 
ham would  smile  incredulously  at  this, 
no  doubt !  But  the  proof  of  the  fact  lies 
here;  for  honour's  sake  I  refused  an 
alliance  with  a  woman  whom  I  only 
liked.  Now,  for  the  same  honour's  sake, 
I  refrain  from  breathing  a  word  of  love 
to  one  whom  I — whom  I 

Oh,  that  you,  too,  were  poor !  How  I 
would  work  for  you !  How  I  would 
slave  !     How  I  would 

Farewell,  Semantha  !     Fare  thee  well ! 
Ever  and  only  yours, 

Charlie. 

Forgive  this  blurred  and  hurried  scrawl. 
A  man  is  not  always  master  of  feelings 
as  deep  as  those  I  am  now  trying  to 
control. 
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From  Miss  Semantka  Babb  to  Capt.  the 

Hon.   C.   Fits-Blarney   (delivered   by 

hand,  under  cover  of  a  breakfast-cup). 

August  6,  1907. 

If  you  really  must  go,  you  can  say  good- 


to  tell  you  of  a  dreadful  cruel  disappoint- 
ment. Can't  arrange  legal  matters  till 
27th,  although  1  have  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  away  to-morrow.  Don't 
forget  your  silly  old  lover  ;  and  ahove  all, 


Delivered  by  hand  under  . 

fcyetome  after  breakfast  on  the  island.  I 
shall  go  out  in  a  canoe.  I  am  real  sorry 
for  you.     Perhaps  you  won't  need  to  go 

at  all  though.     Perhaps ! 

From  Capt.  the  Hon.  C.  Fits-Blarney, 
Langham  Hotel,  W.,  to  Benjamin 
Abrams,  Esq. 

August  21,  1907, 
My  own  precious  Darling, — Just  time 


jver  oj  a  flat  candlestick. 

don't  let  the  Frenchmen  make  love  to  you. 
More  by  next  post.     In  greatest  haste. 
Your  ever  devoted  and  adoring 
Charlie. 
\    thousand   thanks    for    the    cheque, 
which  will  set  my  poor  old  father  free  at 
last.     But  without  your  love,  what  com- 
fort would  even  the  sight  of  a  father's  joy 
be  to  one  so  deep  in  love  as  I  ? 
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Prom  Capt.  the  Hon.  C.  Fits-Blarney  to 
Miss  Semantka  Babb,  H6tel  de  Paris, 
Trtmville. 

August  21,  1907. 

Dear  Benjy, — Enclosed  I  send  you  a 
cheque  for  the  balance  of  our  little 
account.  I  had  to  kid  precious  strong 
to  get  it,  but  at  all  events  there  it  is. 
You  won't  doubt  my  honour  again,  I 
don't  think.  And  I  think  you  are  not 
sorry  that  you  didn't  bring  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman  to  smash  for  once. 

Well,  let  bygones  be  bygones !  Pussy 
de  Clare  is  helping  me  to  celebrate  the 
burial    of    my   bachelorhood ;    we   have 


some  fellows  coming  to  dinner  to-night ; 
and  the  address  is  "  Roseleaf  Lodge, 
Brompton  Road."  Come,  if  you  like,  at 
eight  sharp ;  and  bring  some  one  nice 
with  you.  But  mind  she  is  not  American, 
heavily  pitted,  and  thirty-three,  as  I 
should  politely  decline  such  a  painful 
reminder  of  what  waits  me  at  Trouville. 
Yours  forgivingly, 

C.  Fitz-Blarkev. 

The  preceding  returned,  addressed  to  Capt. 
the  Honourible  Charles  Fits-Blarney, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Semantka 
Babb,  postmark  "  Trouville." 


WHEN   THE    WATCH-BOG   SLEEPS. 
From  the  piunting  by  H.  J.  Thaddeas.  R.H.A. 


By  HAROLD  FOLSOM. 


THE  most  scandalous  military  trial 
France  has  ever  witnessed  took 
place  in  1804,  when  a  most  atro- 
cious and  cold-blooded  murder  was  com- 
mitted "by  order."  Donaparle  was  then 
First  Consul  to  the  French  Republic,  and 
he  had  the  Due  d'Enghien  assassinated 
to  serve  his  own  purposes  and  his  personal 
revenge.  As  far  back  as  July,  1781),  after 
the  taking  of  the  liastille,  the  Prince  de 
Cond6  left  France  with  his  son,  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  and  his  seventeen-years-old 
gcandsoo,  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de 
Bourbon- Con  de.  Due  d'Enghien.  During 
the  Revolutionary  Terror  the  last-named 
prince  travelled  all  through  I'^urope,  but 
after  1793  joined  the  famous  army  of 
French  noblemen,  the  "  Corps  of  Conde," 
so  called  by  the  name  of  their  leader,  tlie 
grandfa.ther  of  the  said  prince.  For  four 
years  the  Due  d'Enghien  carried  arms 
with  the  emigrants  against  France,  his 
own  country,  and  showed  great  courage, 
as  well  as  special  military  ajititude,  in 
several  battles.  The  two  i)retendcrs  to 
the  throne  of  France,  Charles  d'Artois  and 
the  self-styled  Louis  XVIII.,  both  brothers 
of  the  ill-fated  Louis  W'L,  were  in  exile, 
the  former  in  England  and  t!ie  latter  in 
Poland.  They  were  both  prodigal  of  mani- 
festoes sent  from  exile,  but  their  courage 
stopped  there.  They  were  endowed  with 
the  same  nonchalance  and  laisxr-aller  as 
their  brother,  the  late  Louis  XVI. 


Therefore,  many  of  the  active  royalists 
in  exile  were  secretly  looking  towards 
tills  young  man  (little  over  twenty  years 
old),  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  brave, 
fearless,  and  ready  at  once  lo  fight  for 
the  cause  of  his  House. 

On  the  27th  March,  1802,  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  signed,  and  the  "Corps  de 
Conde,"  previously  in  the  pay  of  Russia, 
was  tiiereby  dissolved.  The  Due  d'Eng- 
hien, free  from  his  officership,  after  a 
short  stay  in  England,  went  back  to 
Germany  and  settled  at  the  small  town 
of  Ettenlieim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
liaden,  sixteen  miles  from  Strasburg, 
which  was  then  French  territory.  His 
reason  for  so  doing  was  tliat  Cardinal 
de  Rohan,  after  resigning  his  bishopric 
of  Strasburg,  had  settled  at  Ettenheim 
witii  his  niece,  Princess  Cliatlotte  de 
Rohan- Roi:hefort,  to  whom  tlie  Due 
d'Enghien  was  very  devoted  and 
secretly  married — although  this  latter 
fact  is  not  generally  known.  The  [irince's 
only  distraction  was  hunting  in  the 
Black  Forest,  following  the  great  here- 
ditary fancy  of  his  family  for  this  kind  of 
sport.  \Vas  he  secretly  plotting  against 
the  French  Government  ?  There  is  no 
positive  proof  of  it,  but  owing  to  his 
inborn  hatred  of  the  men  who  had 
successfully  overthrown  French  royalty 
and  aristocracy,  it  is  more  than  probable. 
Anyhow,   since   the   dissolution    of    the 
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"Corps   de  Conde "   he   was    decidedly     first   time   for   his  security  he  intended 
following   the   intrigues    of    the    exiled     retiring  to  Freiburg,  a  safer  plat 


noblemen  and  in  touch  with  the  ICnglish 
agents,  Drake,  Taylor,  and  Spencer 
Smith  in  Germany,  and  Stuart  in  Austria. 
It  is  even  reported  that  he  received  from 
the  English  Government  orders  to  remain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency,  in  case  a  coup 
de  main  should  be  attempted  against 
the  French  Government.  It  is  almost 
beyond  doubt  that  sometimes  his  hunting 
pLirties  in  the  lilack  Forest  were  only 
an  excuse,  and  that  he  journeyed  incog- 
nito to  Strasburg,  and  even  to  Paris. 
A  letter  from 
his  father,  the 
Uuc  de  Bour- 
bon, living  then 
in  London,  and 
addressed  to 
him,  is  clear 
evidence  on  this 
subject. 

"My  dear 
Son,"  writes  his 
father, "for  over 
six  months  it 
has  been  openly 
said  here,  that 
you  have  been 
to  Paris,  some 
assert  that  you 
only  went  as 
far  as  Strasburg. 
You  must  admit 
that  you  tvere 
risking  your  life  and  y< 
unnecessary  mtinner."  And  as  if  the 
father  had  a  forethought  of  what  would 
happen  a  few  months  later,  he  ends  his 
letter  b)'  these  words  : 

"  You  are  very  near  the  frontier ;  l« 
careful,  take  every  precaution,  be  cau- 
tioned in  time  and  retreat  to  a  place  of 
safety  in  case  the  First  Consul  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  kidnap  you." 

The  prince,  who  was  time  after  lime 
advised  by  his  friends  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  persisted  in  staying  at  Etten- 
heim,  awaiting  events.  Here  he  heard 
the  news  of  the  arrest  of  General  Moreau 
and  of  the  conspiracy  of  George  Cadoudal 
and  General  Pichegru  against  the  life  of 
the  Consul  Bonaparte.      Fearing  for  the 
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had  even  ordered  a  hunting  party  to 
cover  his  retreat,  when  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  on  foreign  territory  by  order  of 
Bonaparte.  The  motive  which  prompted 
the  First  Consul  to  this  rash  act  wilt  be 
better  understood  by  the  following  : 

When  the  conspiracy  of  General  Piche- 
gru and  George  Cadoudal  was  discovered 
by  the  Consular  police,  the  conspirators 
declared  that  they  were  only  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  French  prince,  who  was 
to  lead  them.  This  delay  compromised 
the  whole  plot.  On  the  other  hand 
George  Cadou- 
dal's  man-ser- 
vant confessed 
that  a  mysteri- 
ous f personage 
used  to  attend 
the  meeting  of 
the  conspirators 
at  Cadoudal's 
residence,  situ- 
atedatChaillol, 
a  suburb  of 
Paris  ;  that  this 
mysterious  man 
was  alwaj's  re- 
ceived with  the 
greatest  marks 
of  respect,  and  ■ 
that  the  con- 
spirators stood 
up  before  him 
with  heads 
uncovered.  From  this  information  the 
Consular  police  deduced  that  the  expected 
prince  and  the  mysterious  personage 
must  have  Ijeen  one,  and  this  one  no  other 
than  the  Due  d'Enghien,  whose  presence 
in  Paris  had  at  times  been  ascertained. 
The  real  facts  are  that  the  prince  waited 
for  by  the  conspirators  was  the  cowardly 
Charles  d'Artois,  whose  cautious  disposi- 
tion prevented  him  from  disembarking  on 
the  coast  of  France,  as  he  promised  his 
supporters  he  would  do,  while  the 
mysterious  visitor  at  Cadoudal's  was 
General  Pichegru. 

To  make  matters  worse  an  agent  of 
the  French  police,  secretly  sent  to  Etten- 
heini,  adroitly  gathered  information  from 
the  peasants  concerning  the  young  prince, 
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and  heard  that  an  emigrant  answering 
the  name  of  Thumery  was  constantly  in 
.  the  Due  dT.ngbien's  company-  Deceived 
by  the  way  the  German  peasants  pro- 
nounced the  emigrant's  name,  the  agent 
understood  Dumouriee  for  Tkumery,  and 
communicated  this  fatal  error  at  once  to 
the  Consular  police.  There  was  no  place 
now  for  the  slightest  doubt ;  the  Due 
d'Enghien 


not 


only  with  all 
the  would-be 
assassins  of  the 
First  Consul — 
C  a  d  o  u  d  a  1, 
Pichegru  and 
Moreau  —  but 
also  witii  the 
traitor,  General 


Di 

Bonaparte 
decided  imme- 
diately to  strike 
a  blow  at  the 
House  of  Bour- 
bon, in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to 
the  series  of 
plots  against 
his  own  life. 

On  the  lolh 
March,  1804, 
Bonaparte  sum- 
moned   a    pri- 


l,at 


which 
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present  the  two 
other  Consuls, 
Cambac^r^s 
and  Lebrun — 
forming  with 
himtheTrium- 
virat — and  all 
the  Ministers,  and  there  expressed  his 
formal  determination  to  have  the  Dm: 
d'Enghien  arrested;  only  Lebrun  and 
Cambac6r&s  objected,  the  latter  adding 
that  this  act  "  would  change  the  busy 
imbecility  of  the  Bourbons  intoa  danger- 
ous influence."  On  the  other  hand,  Real, 
Fouch^  and  Talleyrand  strongly  iirgeil 
Bonaparte  to  follow  up  his  plan,  and  the 
arrest  was  definitely  agreed  upon.  Two 
generals,  Ordener  and  Caulaineourt,  were 


ordered  to  leave  Paris  the  same  evening 
The  former  was  instructed  to  reach  Stras- 
burg,  take  with  him  300  dragoons  and 
several  brigades  of  gendarmes,  and  march 
with  the  greatest  dispatch  on  Ettenheim, 
where  his  mission  was  to  arrest  the  Due 
d'Enghien  and  all  emigrants  to  be  found 
there  with  him.  Caulaincourt  with  some 
other  troops  was  ordered  to  leave,  simul- 
taneousl y, 
Strasburg  for 
Off  enburg, 
where  he  was 
to  see  the 
Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  and  give 
Iiim  all  expia- 
nations  about 
this  violation 
of  territory. 

Ordener  ar- 
rived at  Etten- 
heim in  the 
early  hours  of 
the  15th  March 
and  proceeded 
at  once  with 
his  men  to  the 
palace.  The 
prince  was 
getting  ready 
for  a  hunting 
party,  when 
two  faithful 
servants  ap- 
peared sud- 
denly, announc- 
ing the  sur- 
rounding of  the 
residence  by 
troops."  The 
Due  d'Enghien 
armed  himself 
with  a  gun  and 
ady  to  defend  his 
■     ■     ;  at  Colonel 


opened  the  %vindow,  re, 

life.    He  was  already  a 

Chariot   when  an  old  friend  of  his 

Baron  of  Grlinstein,  who  had  joined  him 

at  the  first  news  of  the  raid,  stopped  him, 

remarking  that  any  resistance  was  useless 

against  such  a  number  of  men. 

All  the  prince's  friends  and  his  house- 
hold were  arrested;  the  young  duke, vio- 
lently separated  from  them,  was  taken  to 
a  mill  near  Ettenheim,  and  from  there 
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transferred,  via  Rheinhau  and  Pfofsheim, 
to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
at  once  imprisoned. 

This  night  expedition  had  been  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  celerity,  but, 
although  searches  were  made  at  the 
palace,  no  papers  or  docyments  of  any 
importance  were 
found. 

Orders  were 
soon  forwarded  by 
the  First  Consul  to 
send  the  prisoner 
without  delay  to 
Paris,  where  he 
was  to  be  incar- 
cerated in  the  for- 
tress of  Vincennes, 
to  await  trial. 
Bonaparte  had 
also  given  the 
strictest  instruc- 
tions that  none 
was  to  know  the 
name,  condition  or 
rank  of  the 
prisoner,  who  was 
to  travel  to  Paris 
incognito  under 
the  name  of 
Plessis. 

The  First  Con- 
sul, staying  at  St. 
Cloud,  summoned 
Murat  to  compose 
at  once  a  militaij- 
com  miss  ion  to  act 
as  court  martial, 
and  proceed  with 
the  trial  ot  the 
young  duke.  These 
commissions  were 
wont  to  receive 
instructions  from 
the  Government, 
and  it  was,  there- 
fore, an   easy  task 

to  compose  such  a  court  with  members 
ready  beforehand  to  pronounce  any 
judgment  imposed  by  order.  That  this 
was  also  the  case  in  the  forthcoming 
sham  trial  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  is  easily 
proved  by  the  following  facts ; 

the    first    instance,    Murat, 


UOUIs    ANTOl.NE 


forming  the  commission,  exclaimed  with 
despair  to  the  First  Consul,  his  brother- 
in-law,  that  the  latter  wanted  him  to 
stain  his  own  uniform  with  blood. 
Bonaparte  burst  out  in  a  fit  of  tem- 
per, and  with  scorn  told  him  that  he 
would  cover  Murat's  cowardice  by  sign- 
ing the  orders  him- 
self.  Thereupon 
the  Consul  called 
tiie  names  of  the 
officers  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  court 
martial.  The  presi- 
dent was  to  be 
Preval,  who 
begged  to  be  re- 
lieved of  those 
functions,  as  both 
he  and  his  father 
had  served  pre- 
viously in  the  regi- 
ment of  d'F.nghien. 
This  was  certainly 
a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  First 
Consul,  as  Preval 
might  have  been 
sympathetic  to  the 
prisoner.  But  this 
error  was  soon 
repaired,  and  an 
old  Revolutionist, 
General  Hulin,  (he 
victor  of  the  Bas- 
tille, was  chosen 
to  preside.  The 
court  was  to  as- 
semble at  once  at 
Vincennes.  The 
young  prince  had 
arrived  in  the  for- 
tress on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th 
March,  and  that 
very  same  night 
at  eleven  o'clock 
his  cell  and  told  he 


K  after  an  oritjinal  drawing  by 


he  was  awakened 

was  to  appear  before  his  judges. 

Here  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
interrogatory  had  a  few  days  previously 
been  carefully  drawn  by  Real,  who  was 
to  act  as  judge- advocate  (rapporteuy), 
but  Real  wasabsent  from  thecourt,andit 
called  to  St.  Cloud  fpr  the  purpose  of     was  only  t  few  hours  after  the  execution 
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on  his  return  to  La  Malmaison  that 
Savary,  aide-de-camp  of  Bonaparte,  met 
him  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  The  magis- 
trate was  highly  surprised  at  the  action 
of  the  Government,  adding  that  he  had 
not  been  advised  in  time,  and  that  the 
trial  v^'as  irregular.  Perhaps  Bonaparte 
was  not  quite  sure  of  Real,  who,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged,  seems  to  have  been  an 
honest  man.  As  matters  were  left:to  the 
President  Hulin,  the  trial  was  not  to 
last  long,  and  the  sentence  was  certain  to 
be  the  one  ordered.  Prior  to  appearing 
before  the  court,  the  Due  d'Enghien  was 
submitted  to  a  brief  and  insignificant 
interrogatory  by  Captain  Dautancourt. 
While  signing  this  interrogatory,  the 
Prince  demanded  that  an  interview  with 
the  First  Consul  should  be  granted  him. 
His  request  was  strongly  approved  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
and  would  have  been  submitted  to  Bona- 
parte, but  for  Savary.  He  had  received 
the  strictest  orders  from  his  master  that 
no  delay  should  take  place,  and  that  the 
sentence,  ivhaiever  it  might  be,  should  be 
carried  out  at  once  to  the  letter.  The 
court  understood  what  was  expected 
from  its  members  and  proceeded  with 
the  case.  So  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion 
of  unfair  play,  the  trial  was  ostensibly 
publiCyR  few  officers  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  room  and  witness  the  proceedings. 

Three  questions  only  were  put  to  the 
prisoner  : 

First.  Had  he  ever  fought  against  the 
Republic  ? 

Second.  Was  he  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land? 

Third.  Had  he  been  an  accomplice  in 
the  conspiracies  against  the  Republic 
and  the  life  of  the  First  Consul  ? 

With  a  certain  ostentation,  the  prince 
acknowledged  that  he  had  fought  against 
revolutionary  France,  and  that  he  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ready  to  do  so 
again  for  hjs  cause  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  allow  him.  ^  But  he  denied 
being  in  the  pay  of  England,  as  well  as 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  conspiracies 
having  for  their  aim  the  assassination  of 
the  First  Consul. 

The  fact  of  having  fought  against 
France  was  to  be  met  with  capital 
punishment.    Such  was  the  law  promul- 


gated in  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution, 
which  had  never  been  repealed.  But 
was  it  just  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence 
on  a  man  illegally  arrested  on  foreign 
territory,  who  was  not  even  allou^ed  a 
defender  to  plead  for  him  ?  After  a  short 
deliberation,  the  court  martial  unani- 
mously pronounced  sentence  of  death. 

It  was  noticed  that  Savary,  Duke  of 
Rovigo,  the  envoy  of  Bonaparte,  stood 
during  all  the  time  of  the  trial  behind  the 
chair  of  the  president,  General  Hulin. 
However,  perhaps,  having  a  little  con- 
science left  in  them,  the  members  of  the 
commission  trusted  Savary  with  a  letter 
they  desired  to  be  transmitted  to  Bona- 
parte, recommending  the  prince  to  clem- 
ency, with  his  request  to  be  granted  an 
interview  with  the  First  Consul.  Savary 
took  the  letter,  hurried  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  and  delivered  the  letter  to 
his  master,  when  everything  was  over. 

While  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  awaiting 
in  an  adjoining  room  the  decision  of  the 
court,  he  was  chatting  with  an  old 
officer,  Lieutenant  Noirot,  when  suddenly 
the  commander  of  the  fortress,  Harel, 
entered  the  room  carrying  a  lantern,  and 
invited  the  prisoner  to  follow  him.  After 
crossing  a  yard,  the  party  was  descending 
a  dark  and  narrow  staircase  leading  to 
the  moat  of  the  fortress.  **  Where  do  you 
take  me  ?  *'  exclaimed  the  prince.  "  If  it 
is  to  the  cells,  death  would  be  better." 
There  was  no  answer. 

One  man  in  the  escort  murmured 
in  his  ear,  "  To  the  cells  ?  No,  unfortu- 
nately ! " 

Immediately  after  Harel  turned  to  the 
prisoner  and  adjured  him  to  summon  up 
all  his  courage.  The  Due  d'Enghien  at 
last  understood.  A  few  more  paces  and 
down  in  the  moat  he  faced  a  file  of 
soldiers  under  command  of  Adjutant- 
General  Pel6.  This  officer,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  lantern,  read  the  sentence  to  the 
prince,  who  at  once  recalled  his  fainting 
courage. 

His  last  thought  was  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess  Charlotte,  his  beloved  wife, 
Cutting  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  taking  a 
ring  from  his  finger,  he  gave  them  to 
Lieutenant  Noirot,  begging  him  to  have 
these  last  souvenirs  sent  to  the  princess. 

The  duke  fell  on  his  knees,  and  after  a 
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short  prayer  stood  up  again, 

"  How  dreadful  to  die  like  this,  killed  by 

Frenchmen !  " 

Pele,  fearing  some  other  words  from 
the  prisoner,  raised  his  hand  and  took 
his  hat  off.  This  was  the  signal ;  a 
volley,and  the  unfortunate  Due  d'Enghien 
was  no  more. 

It  was  said  that  in  expectation  of  the 
capital  sentence  a  grave  liad  been  hastily 
dug  in  the  moat,  a  few  paces  only  from 


the  place  where  the  duke  fell.  But  this 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  A  hole  had 
been  dug  a  few  days  before  in  this  part 
of  the  moat,  but  it  was  intended  to  be 
filled  with  refuse.  This  served  as  a 
grave  for  the  body  of  the  young  French 
nobleman.  The  time  was  then  2,30  on 
the  morning  of  the  aist  March,  r8o4. 
Trial  and  execution  were  all  over  in 
three  hours  and  a  half.  The  prince  was 
exactly  thirty-two  years  of  age. 


Bi.OSSOMS, 
3.  painting  by  J.  L. 
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"  \X70ULD  you  mind  singing  that  Irish 

•  •       song   again,   lass ;    your  mother 
was  very  fond  of  it  when — when 
things  were  different  with  us  ?  " 

"  The  one  bj'  'I'om  Moore,  father,  about 
loving  on  to  the  end  ?  It's  dreadfully 
old-fashioned — cousin  Chesterton  said  so 
the  other  day." 

"Yes,  that's  the  one.  It  is,  I  dare  say, 
a  little  behind  the  times,  and  its  senti- 
ment more  so,  but  whenever  you  sing 
it,  child,  my  wife  seems  to  be  back  with 
me  again,  and  you,  dear,  asleep,  as  you 
used  to  be  in  your  cot  in  the  corner. 
You  don't  recollect  those  times,  eh  ?  " 

The  gitl,  sitting  at  the  age-mellowed 
piano  of  the  lodging-house,  changed 
lier  position  on  the  music  stool,  her  eyes 
shining  liquidly  for  a  moment,  but  the 
unshed  tears  were  hidden  by  the  growing 
darkness.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  command  her  voice  to  answer. 

"Of  course  1  cannot  remember,"  she 
replied  over  lier  shoulder  ;  "  1  was  only  a 
year  old  then.  -Aunt  Jane  has  been  the 
only  mother  1  ever  knew." 

"And  Unrle  James  the  only  father?" 
added  the  man,  looking  out  upon  the 
darkling  street ;  "  a  much  better  one  than 
your  natural  parent." 

The  girl  shook  her  blonde  curls  play- 
fully, 

"  No,  indc'i-d,  dad,"  she  laughed,  bend- 
ing over  the  yellow  keys.  "  I'm  very 
fond  of  L'ncle  James  and  very,  very 
grateful  for  all  he  has  done,  but  you  are 
my  own  dear  old  daddy  through  all !  " 
3:'.. 


"  Though  I'm  down  on  my  luck,  and 
can't  afford  to  support  a  dashing  young 
damsel  like  yourself,  eh  ?  "  continued 
the  man  sadly,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe  and  leaned  forward, 
endeavouring  to  read  the  half  averted 
face. 

The  girl  rose,  and  passing  rapidly 
round  the  little  table,  took  one  of  his 
thin,  ink-slained  hands  and  kissed  it 
prettily.  "No,  no,"  she  cried,  "  it  is  not 
a  crime  to  be  —  unfortunate !  Uncle 
James  saj-s  the  same,  and  if  you  wished 
it,  I  would  go  out  with  you  in  the 
steamer  to  Australia  to-morrow." 
"Steerage?  Eh,  Milly?" 
"  Of  course— any  way  you  went." 
"Good  little  girll "  muttered  the 
father  brokenly  ;  "  but  before  I^would  ask 
you  I  would  cut  my  right  hand  off  I  I  was 
only  joking,  maidy ;  you're  better  with 
James  fifty  times.  You'll  have  a  start 
in  life,  and  Lady  Chesterton  will  bring 
you  out,  so  that  when  I  am  back  with 
my  pile  from  the  land  of  the  kangaroo, 
I  shall  find  my  lass  a  society  queen.  Then, 
dear,  you  shall  come  and  manage  your 
dad's  establishment,  and  never  leave  him 
until  you  go  to  your  husband's  home." 

The  gitl  laughed  again,  and  went  to 
the  window.  She  was  not  sorry  he  had 
refused  her  impulsive  offer,  and  the  pic- 


ture he  conj  ured 
though,  with  fen 
guessed  it  would  1 
"  How  dark  it  gr 
while.    "Shall   I 


pleasant, 
ine    insight,    she 
er  be   realised, 
s  '.  "  she  said  after 
light  ?  •■ 


The   man   smiled,  the  question  and  thf 
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inflexion  of  her  voice  suggesting  the  cus- 
toms of  another  life. 

"  My  dear,  don't/*  he  answered ;  '*  they 
would  not  understand  you.  In  these  dig- 
gings we  see  to  such  trifling  matters  our- 
selves. We  are  not  such  helpless  creatures 
as  those  bloated  aristocrats  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square !  But  if  you  do  wish  to 
please  your  poor  old  father  on  this,  his  last 
night  in  England,  just  sit  down  again 
and  give  him  that  Irish  song ;  the  dusk 
won't  hurt  the  music." 

The  girl  obeyed  with  alacrity  now, 
and  soon  the  shabby  little  room  was 
echoing  a  melody  whose  like  it  had 
rarely  heard,  for  poverty  is  not  vocal. 
The  tide  of  harmony  overflowed  the 
narrow  chamber,  and  permeated  the 
squalid  house,  gilding  the  opium-dulled 
dreams  of  a  woman  dying  by  inches 
from  cancer  in  the  topmost  attic,  and 
riveting  even  the  attention  of  the  Phelan 
twins  on  the  ground  floor  as  they  paused 
in  the  guerilla  warfare  they  had  been 
waging  with  their  natural  enemies  the 
Macdonalds,  of  the  carpetless  first 
landing. 

Chris   Charters    leaned    back   in    his 
chair,  and  listened  attentively  ;  then,  the 
melody   unlocking    his  memory,  he   fell 
into  a  reverie  at  once  sweet  and  bitter. 
It    had    been    her   favourite   song,   the 
mother  of  the  girl  before  him  ;    he  re- 
called the  brief  prosperity  of  their  early 
wedded   life,   the   gradual   approach  of 
trouble,    the  final   wreck   of  home  and 
happiness,  the  quiet  nook  in  the  London 
churchyard  where  she  lay  sleeping.     The 
thoughts  did  not  pain  him  much,  he  had 
grown  accustomed  to  them,  and  he  even 
found  food  for  congratulation  in  the  idea 
that   his  embarrassments   had  been  in- 
directly   instrumental    in    providing   his 
only  daughter  with  so  generous  a  pro- 
tector as  his  childless  elder  brother.  Still, 
he  felt  faintly  his  own  case  was  hard. 
He  had  never  been  a  selfish  man,  which 
was  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
failure.     He  had  always,  in  his  profession 
of  journalist,  championed  the  right  and 
striven   unremittingly  against  what   he 
conceived  to  be  the  evil  of  the  world,  yet 
here  he  was,  at  fifty- three,  beginning  the 
battle  of  life  afresh.     Slowly  the  melody 
tinkled  into  silence,  the  last  notes  of  the 


song  had  been  sung,  and  he  roused  him- 
self with  an  effort. 

"  Bravo,  Milly !  "  he  said,  rising  and 
striking  a  match  while  he  furtively  dried 
his  eyes,  **  that's  the  best  bit  of  music  you 
know.  Don't  mind  what  anyone  says,  it 
suits  your  voice,  so  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  sing  it,  though  Tosti  did  not 
write  it,  and  whenever  you  do  sing  it, 
think  of  your  poor  old  father — will  you, 
girl?" 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  That's  right ;  and  now  while  I  light 
the  gas,  just  open  that  cupboard  yonder 
— you  will  find  the  tea  things  and  some 
strawberries  I  bought  this  afternoon.  We 
will  have  a  royal  little  supper  all  to  our- 
selves, for  God  knows  when  we  two  shall 
meet  again !  " 

II. 

YEARS  had  passed  since  that  farewell 
meal,    and    Mr.   Charters  had  not 
made    his   pile,    the   land   of   the 
kangaroo  proving  an  unpropitious  region 
for  a  man  who  depends  upon  his  brains 
rather  than  upon  his  hands.     Finally  he 
had  wandered  back   to   Europe,  disap- 
pointed   in   hopes   and  soured  in  spirit. 
He  did  not,  however,  return  to  England  or 
communicate  with  his  family,  knowing 
the  abhorrence  in  which  his  aristocratic 
relatives  held  the  principles  which  he  had 
spent    most  of    his    unprofitable   life  in 
vindicating,  and  whatever  work  he  still 
did  was  for  a  socialistic  journal,  whose 
foreign  correspondent  he  was.     When  a 
man  is  enthusiastic  by  temperament,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  interest  him  in  the  affairs 
of  other   people,   and  if  his  benevolent 
sympathies   turn   towards  socialism,  the 
fact  that  he  has  failed  in  winning  what 
he  conceives  to   be   his  proper  position 
in  the  world  will  not  materially  damp 
his    ardour   for    the   cause    of   suffering 
humanity.       Thus    it    was    with    Chris 
Charters.     He  had  crossed  the  seas  with- 
out changing  his  spirit  or  his  fortunes, 
and  only  had  the  glaring  inequalities  of 
life  been  impressed  all  the  more  deeply 
upon  him  by  his  enlarged  experiences, 
until    he    came    to    regard    wealth    as 
synonymous  with    unrighteousness,   and 
had   thrown   himself  recklessly  into  the 
most  advanced  developments  of  the  new 
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movement.  Of  hi^  daughter  he  knew 
little  beyond  the  fact  that,  thanks  to 
Lady  Cliestecton,  she  was  a  social  success, 
but  he  made  no  sign.  Finding  his  letters 
cease,  MiHy  began  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead, and  soon  learned  to  think  of  "poor 
papa"  with  the  softened  emotion,  too 
vague  for  sorrow,  loo  sad  for  mere  in- 
difference, "hich  we  accord  to  those  who 
have  passed  beyond  our  bourn. 

As  time  went  on.  Charters  took  a  more 


march,  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  a  prominent  factor  in  the  extensive 
engineering  contemplated  would  b<^  the 
dynamite  shell. 

The  mental  steps  leading  Mr.  Charters 
to  the  level  of  the  new  gospel  may.  I 
think,  be  passed  over  ;  suffice  it  to  say  he 
accepted  in  their  entirety  the  means  as 
well  as  the  ends  of  the  society,  and  ere 
long  became  one  of  its  most  influential 
members. 


"He  fvU  into  a  reverie  at  once  siveet  and  bitter." 


vivid  inten-sl  in  the  social  question,  and 
particularly  in  that  branch  of  it  which 
"  the  Precursors,"  a  society  he  had  joined 
some  years  before,  elected  to  cultivate. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  ordinary 
folk,  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  asso- 
ciation were  simplicity  and  criminality 
themselves,  for  the  Precursors  had  been 
called  into  existence,  according  to  the 
blasphemous  statement  of  their  purpose, 
"to  make  straight  the  way"  by  which 
the   long   expected    Millennium     should 


For  some  time  past  a  coup  had  been 
impending,  A  recent  attempt  at  a  Paris 
railway  station  to  advertise  the  misery  of 
the  vast  majority  who  were  not  cunning 
enough  to  make  money  themselves,  or  too 
iimladyuit  to  appropriate  that  of  others, 
having  proved  a  laughable  failure,  the 
Precursors  were  in  a  state  of  unusual 
irritation.  A  sense  of  humour  is  not,  it 
will  be  readily  conceded,  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  Nihilistic  tempsrament ; 
but  in  acountry  where  ridicule  kills,  it  was 
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recognised  that  another  such  fiasco  would 
ruin  the  association.  Accordingly,  some- 
thing prompt  and  terrible  was  impera- 
tive. At  this  juncture  Charters  came 
forward,  and  offered  the  "Senate,"  to 
which  he  belonged,  a  truly  infernal 
machine,  whose  mechanism,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  observe,  was  adapted 
from  an  ingenious  though  unappreciated 
clockwork  contrivance  for  registering  the 
traffic  in  great  thoroughfares.  The  pro- 
posal received  careful  consideration,  and 
was  approved  after  a  series  of  exhaustive 
experiments,  the  inventor  undertaking  to 
charge  the  completed  shell  with  an  explo- 
sive requiring  no  adaptation,  since  he  had 
once  thought  it  effective  enough  for 
acceptance  by  the  English  Ciovernment 
as  a  resource  of  civilisation 

Although  the  society  was  the  sworn  foe 
of  all  law,  its  members  were  bound  by 
exceedingly  stringent  ones  of  its  own 
manufacture,  and  the  first  of  these  declared 
that  any  "demonstration"  against  the 
existing  order  of  things  involving  the 
lives  or  liberty  of  associates  should  be 
discussed  by  a  full  convocation  of  the 
Senate,  in  whom  supreme  power  was 
vested,  and  from  whom  agents  in  all 
serious  undertakings  were  chosen,  because 
oddly  enough  the  society  had  the  courage 
of  its  convictions,  and  rarely  sent  its 
meaner  members  upon  dangerous  service. 
Such  a  demonstration  being  now  very 
desirable,  a  meeting  was  formally  con- 
vened at  the  "  Caravanserai,"  as  the 
wretched  rooms  in  a  back  street  where  its 
deliberations  were  held  was  termed,  and 
immediate  action  decided  upon. 

A  foreign  prince,  whose  father  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious,  being  just 
then  in  Paris,  the  society  selected  him  as 
the  "objective"  of  the  new  enterprise. 
Against  the  young  man  personally  the 
Precursors  bore  no  grudge  ;  he  was  a  com- 
pletely inoffensive  individual,  and  indeed 
the  majority  of  them  had  been  up  to  that 
time  unaware  of  his  existence.  He  would 
attend  a  ball  at  the  British  Embassy,  on 
a  certain  evening,  and  this  occasion  was 
considered  a  favourable  one  for  the  debut 
of  Mr.  Charters*  invention. 

That  many  innocent  persons  should 
perish  in  the  projected  explosion  was 
regarded  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  the 


Prince's    "taking    off"  —  a    regrettable 
necessity. 

The  scene  which  took  place  in  the 
"Caravanserai"  when  the  president, 
having  declared  the  will  of  the  assembly, 
announced  it  should  forthwith  proceed 
to  the  selection  of  its  instrument,  was 
worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Meryon.  Upon  a 
blood- red  flag,  draping  a  coarse  deal 
table,  stood  a  skull  whose  brain-pan  had 
been,  without  any  intentional  irony, 
removed.  This  served  as  an  urn  for  the 
twenty  cardboard  slips,  equalling  the 
number  of  members  present,  on  one  of 
which  was  inscribed  the  single  word 
"  \'ous."  The  hand  that  drew  it  was  to 
explode  the  deadly  cylinder  of  cast  steel 
now  lying  beside  the  skull.  The  drawing 
of  lots  went  on  in  stern  silence,  the  men 
filing  past  quietly,  their  pale  set  faces 
stamped  by  the  characteristics  of  widely- 
differing  races,  yet  all  bearing  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  in  the  common 
look  of  unalterable  determination,  the 
feeble  light  of  an  antique  oil  lamp 
accentuating  the  squalor  of  the  red-draped 
room,  which  formed  a  fit  setting  for  that 
shabby  but  sinister  procession. 

When  the  turn  of  Chris  Charters  came, 
he  dipped  his  hand  negligently  enough 
into  the  ghastly  receptacle  and  picked  up 
two  slips  which  adhered  to  each  other  ; 
selecting  one,  he  drew  it  forth,  and  hold- 
ing it  aloft  according  to  custom,  read 
aloud  the  fatal  word.  Blind  fate  had 
chosen  the  avenger!  The  meeting  in- 
stantly lost  its  formal  character,  and  the 
associates,  crowding  round  their  com- 
panion, congratulated  him  on  having 
been  selected  to  strike  so  momentous  a 
blow  for  humanity.  He  received  their 
felicitations  calmly ;  and  then,  obeying 
another  rule  of  the  society,  left  the  room 
while  the  members  set  about  drawing 
fresh  lots  for  those  who  should  act  as  his 
assistants,  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  his 
executioners,  if  his  nerve  failed. 

When  he  was  re-admitted,  he  learned 
there  had  been  a  complete  change  in  the 
programme,  the  president  informing  him 
that  as  the  police  were  already  on  the 
qui  Vive  concerning  the  Embassy  project, 
the  society  had  determined  to  forestall 
them  by  making  the  **  demcHistration " 
that  very  night  at  a  select  party,  given 
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by  a  Legitimist  Duchess,  Madame  de 
Lyoncourt,  to  which  the  Prince  had  been 
invited. 

There  was  little  time  for  reflection,  the 
hour  was  late,  the  shell  ready  even  to  the 
tiny  battery  that  would  automatically 
explode  it  should  the  clockwork  prove 
unreliable,  and  ten  minutes  later  Charters 
was  en  route  for  his  destination,  the 
cylinder,  wrapped  in  the  brown  paper  of 
commerce,  under  his  arm. 

All  went 
s  m  o  o  t  h  ly 
The  Duch 
ess's  house 
looked  ^on 
one  side  to 
wards  a  nar 
row,  s  lent 
street  badlj 
lit  at  all 
times  but 
now  re  luced 
to  dd  kness 
for  at  least 
a  hundred 
yards  n  ts 
imined  ate 
vicin  ty 
Here  he  w  s 
met  bv  the 
scout  who 
had  ext  n 
guished  the 
lamp  a  d 
from  1  m  1  e 
learned  tl  at 
the  Prince 
had  arrived 
half  an  hour 


and  fern-hlled  embrasure  a  softened  light 
streamed  forth.  He  was  apparently 
alone,  the  spy  having  decamped,  and  as 
he  stealthily  made  his  preparations,  he 
could  hear  echoes  of  cultivated  voices 
and  intermittent  bursts  of  light-hearted 
laughter,  echoes  from  a  world  he  had 
known  and  lost.  Still,  he  did  not  falter, 
but  releasing  with  a  steady  hand  the 
motive  wheel,  placed  the  machine  in  its 
final    position    and    rose    to    go,  every 

m'nute  be- 
ng  precious. 
Just 

he   mo 


heard  some- 
th  ng  which 


was  a  girl : 
fresh  clea: 
voice,  one 
he  would 

have  rf 
n  sed  amid 
a  thousand, 
b  ng  ng  in 
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h  m   it  was 


befor 
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And  holding  it  aloft,  according  to  custom,  read  aloud 
the  fatal  word." 


he     would 

probably 

visit  other  places  in  the  course  of  the 

evening,  the  blow  should  be   struck  at 

The  explosion,  it  had  been  calculated, 
would  probably  shake  this  dainty  dwell- 
ing-house asunder  like  a  tower  of  cards, 
and  kill  or  maim  hideously  everj'  soul 
within.  The  fact  was  unpleasantly 
before  Mr.  Charters'  mind  now  as  he 
knelt  on  the  pavement  patiently  arrang- 
ing the  battery  wires,  just  under  a 
window   througli  whose   filmy  curtains 


one 
Moor 
melodies, 
even  before 
he  could 
piece  t  o- 
gether  t  h 
d  i  s  t  a  n 
words.  1 1 
was  Milly, 
and  she  was 
singing  to  that  brilliant  company.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  identity 
when  be  had  listened  to  the  first  line. 
How  she  came  to  be  there  puzzled  him  a 
moment ;  until  he  recollected  that  Lady 
Chesterton  had  a  place  in  French  as  well 
as  English  society: — 

"  It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  O' 

And  thy  cheek  unprofaned  by  a.  tear, 

That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can 

known, 
To  which  Time  will  but  make  thee  more  de: 
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He  drew  his  breath  harshly — the  very 
verse  his  dead  wife  had  sung  to  him  the 
night  they  were  wedded ;  and  he  recol- 
lected, too,  how  his  kisses  had  stifled  the 
last  words  upon  her  lips  !  . 

As  a  general  rule  we  are  neither  very 
good  nor  very  bad,  and  we  rarely  become 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  a  moment. 
It  is  also  probably  safe  to  say  no  man's 
nature  was  ever  changed  by  the  singing 
of  a  song;  nevertheless,  emotional  appeals 
may  upon  occasion  prove  exceedingly 
potent,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Mr.  Charters  was  at  a  crisis  in  his 
life.  He  looked  down  upon  the  clicking 
thing  at  his  feet  and  told  himself  it  would 
mean  almost  certain  death  to  tamper 
with  it  now,  while  it  would  mean  the 
same,  without  any  qualification,  if  he  did 
succeed  in  rendering  it  innocuous,  for  the 
Precursors  disliked  any  narrow  form  of 
altruism. 

On  soared  the  singing  voice,  rising  ever 
on  the  wings  of  the  melody.  Outside 
stood  the  wretched  father,  irresolute,  the 
whirring  wheels  in  the  case  behind  the 
cylinder  working  swiftly ;  but  memory 
and  instincts  he  dreamt  he  had  done  with 
for  ever  were  working  more  rapidly  still. 
A  warning  whistle  came  to  him  from  the 
shadow  of  some  plane  trees  fringing  a 
neighbouring  square  ;  the  assistants  were 
getting  impatient,  they  had  just  seen  a 
suspicious  group  of  armed  men  hastening 
towards  the  silent  street. 

Charters  deliberately  took  up  the  shell. 
He  felt  perfectly  cool,  though  his  ears 
were  deafened  by  the  throbbing  of  the 
arteries.  Holding  it  steadily,  he  strove 
to  turn  back  the  button  controlling  the 
cog  wheels,  but  remembered  that  he  had 
naturally  made  no  provision  for  arresting 
the  mechanism,  all  his  ingenuity  being 
exerted  in  the  opposite  direction.  Next 
he  endeavoured  to  untwist  tlie  copper 
wires,  but  this  was  not  easy.  Then, 
feeling  suddenly  that  distance  rather 
than  time  was  of  consequence,  he  clutched 
the  shell  fiercely,  and  rushed  madly  up 
the  street  leading  to  the  square,  the 
twinkling  cab  lights,  the  lounging 
crowds ;  for  instinct  bade  him  seek 
human  companionship  in  the  terror  fast 
mastering  him.  "  Milly  !  "  he  shrieked 
as  he  rap,  "  Milly  !  " 


He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
cleverness  of  his  contrivance  manifested 
itself.  For  one  blinding  instant  the 
street,  the  placBy  the  irregular  horizon  of 
roofs  and  belfries  were  all  thrown  into 
relief  by  a  white  glare  which  transfigured 
the  man's  agonised  face  for  the  fraction 
of  a  second,  ere  every  atom  of  bone  and 
nerve  and  muscle  was  blasted  into  space. 

He  did  not  die  alone  ;  at  a  little  dis- 
tance lay  two  girls,  dead  in  the  same 
breath,  the  foolish  smile  frozen  upon  their 
foolish  painted  faces  ;  farther  on,  a  work- 
man, the  sole  support  of  a  bedridden 
mother,  leaned  against  a  shattered  lamp- 
post, the  right  arm  that  won  her  bread 
wrenched  off  from  the  shoulder  !  It  was 
a  glorious  achievement. 

The  damage  to  property  was  con- 
siderable. A  corner  house,  inhabited 
principally  by  tradespeople,  had  its 
pasteboard  walls  blown  in,  and  another 
caught  fire  almost  immediately.  The 
residence  of  the  Duchess  did  not  escape 
unscathed,  the  concussion  sending  the 
glass  of  the  windows  'facing  the  street 
whirling  amongst  the  guests  despite  the 
intervening  curtains,  and  one  chandelier 
was  smashed. 

There  was  a  moment's  dire  confusion, 
every  soul  present  knowing  intuitively 
the  cause  of  what  had  occurred  ;  then 
Madame  in  an  even  voice  bade  the  ser- 
vants bring  fresh  lights,  and  finding  they 
were  still  alive,  the  company  took  heart. 

The  Prince,  deadly  pale,  with  a  thread 
of  blood  upon  his  brow  where  a  flying 
splinter  of  glass  had  grazed  it,  ap- 
proached his  hostess  and  made  a  pretty 
speech  of  compliment  and  regret.  The 
lady  laughed  gaily,  the  old-time  blood, 
which  had  sent  her  great  grandmother 
up  the  steps  of  the  guillotine  humming  a 
song  of  Chenier,  blazing  in  her  cheeks. 

*'  Oh  ces  droles — Id !  "  she  said,  con- 
temptuously, nodding  her  head  towards 
the  street  outside,  whence  a  horrified 
murmur  was  beginning  to  rise,  "  Frater- 
nite  ou  la  Mort  is  still  their  cry.  Well, 
it  is  considerate  to  give  one  a  choice,  but 
really  the  police  should  see  they  do  not 
break  the  windows,"  and  she  laughed 
again,  and  the  guests,  taking  their  cue 
from  her,  laughed  also,  more  or  less 
naturally, 
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When  the  shutters  had  been  hastily 
closed  and  the  debyis  removed,  she 
crossed  to  where  Milly  Charters  sat 
trembling  beside  Lady  Chesterton,  who 
was  looking  on  with  an  appreciative 
smile,  and  graciously  apologised  as  if 
she  were  responsible  for  the  accident. 
"But  your  beautiful  song  must  not  be 
lost  because  those  farceurs  yonder  made 
a  noise ;  it  pleases  me  very  much. 
Maynard  has  the  same  idea ;  indeed, 
M.  Moore's  verses  sound  like  a  trans- 
lation.    I  daresay  he  said,  like   one  of 


ourselves,  '  Je  prends    mon   bien  oil  je  le 
trouve.'     Might  we  ask  an  encore  ?  " 

Feeling  she  was  receiving  a  lesson  in 
superb  courage  as  well  as  consummate 
acting,  Milly,  at  a  glance  from  Lady 
Chesterton,  went  again  to  the  piano  and 
resumed  the  song  gallantly.  Her  voice 
was  a  trifle  tremulous,  but  Madame's 
guests  were  not  disposed  to  be  critical. 
And  as  she  sang  she  kept  wondering 
what  agonized  voice  had  cried  "  Milly  !  " 
through  the  chords  just  before  that  awful 
crash  drowned  all  other  sounds. 


VISITS   TO   THE   MOON. 


By   ELEANOR    TREASE. 


IF  you  are  planning  a  visit  to  astral 
spaces,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
curbing  the  imagination,  and  this 
is  clearly  the  view  of  Mr.  George  GrifTith, 
who  wrote  "  A  Honeymoon  in  Space," 
published  in  1901. 

An  Atlantic  liner  was  booming  along 
at  some  eighteen  or  twenty  knots  an  hour, 
when  something  was  sighted  "flying 
towards  the  ship  through  the  air." 

"  She  is  an  air-ship  of  some  sort,"  said 
the  captain.  "  It  ain't  a  balloon,  because 
it's  coming  against  the  wind,  and  it  is 
nothing  of  the  aeroplane  sort  neither, 
because  it  hasn't  planes  or  kites  or  any 
fixings  of  that  kind.  Still,  it's  something 
like  metal  and  glass — travelling  at  a 
pretty  healthy  speed  too." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  Astronef, 
a  "  creature  of  American  genius  built  with 
English  money  and  English  skill,"  owned 
and  commanded  by  Lord  Redgrave,  an 
English  earl,  who  abducts  from  the  liner 
a  beautiful  girl  and  her  chaperone, 
marries  the  girl  (later)  and  with  her  takes 
"  A  Honeymoon  in  Space." 

The  Astronef  was  a  nightmare  sired  by 
Unknown  out  of  Mr.  Griffith's  imagina- 
tion. Let  us  take  the  owner's  own 
definition  of  her.  "  The  inventor,"  he 
tells  us,  "  got  at  the  secret  of  gravitation 
and  was  able  to  analyse  it  into  two 
separate  forces  just  3s  Volta  did  with 


electricity" — What  a  part  analogy  plays 
in  giving  an  air  of  plausibility  to  these 
marvels ! — "  positive  and  negative  ;  or,  to 
put  it  better,  attractive  and  repulsive. 
Three  out  of  the  five  sets  of  engines 
develop  the  R.  force.  This  wheel,  with 
the  hundred  degrees  marked  behind  it, 
regulates  the  development.  The  further 
I  turn  it  this  way  the  more  the  R. 
force  overcomes  the  attractive  force  of 
the  earth  or  any  other  planet  that  we 
visit.  Turn  it  back  and  gravitation 
asserts  itself."  Therefore,  by  a  turn  of  a 
wheel,  the  Astronej  may  be  driven  into 
space  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  or 
drawn  to  any  heavenly  body  with  greater 
or  less  speed.  It  is  all  amazingly  simple. 
And,  furthermore,  the  Astronef  makes  its 
own  air  for  its  voyagers,  can  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  can  resist  all  pressures  and 
maintain  an  even  temperature.  Nothing 
is  overlooked  ;  the  universe  lies  at  her 
feet.  She  is  even  provided  with  air-tight 
costumes,  encased  in  which  the  explorers 
may  safely  walk  the  airless  surface  of  the 
moon,  manufacturing  their  own  air  for 
breathing  as  they  go — breathing-dresses 
in  other  words — and  the  name  itself  is  a 
stroke  of  genius,  so  all-explanatory,  so 
convincing. 

Mr.    Gri filths    accepts    the    moon    as 
astronomical     observation     and    photo- 
graphy have  revealed  it.     He   does  not 
33,4 
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attempt  to  create  a  new  moon.  It  is  an 
arid,  airless,  hard,  dry  thing,  colourless 
and  at  first  view  utterly  desolate.  The 
Astronef  lands  gently  on  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Tycho,  an  immense  extinct  vol- 
cano with  a  crater  20,000  feet  deep,  in 
brilliant  light  wherever  the  sun's  rays 
strike,  dark  as  midnight  elsewhere.  Deep 
down  in  this  crater  the  Astronef  s  passen- 
gers find  the  ruins  of  a  city. 

"  It  had  no  walls  and  exhibited  no  signs 
of  any  devices  for  defence.  Its  streets  were 
broad  and  well- paved,  and  the  houses, 
built  of  great  blocks  of  grey  stone,  joined 
together  with  white  cement,  looked  as 
^  fresh  and  unworn  as  though  they  had 
only  been  built  a  few  months,  whereas 
they  had  probably  stood  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years.  They  were  flat-roofed, 
all  of  one  storey  and  practically  of  one 
type. 

"  There  were  very  few  public  buildings, 
and  absolutely  no  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation was  visible.  Round  some 
of  the  houses  were  spaces  which  might 
once  have  been  gardens.  In  the  midst 
of  the  city,  which  appeared  to  cover 
an  area  of  about  four  square  miles, 
was  an  enormous  square  paved  with 
flag-stones,  which  were  covered  to  the 
depth  of  a  couple  of  inches  with  a 
light  grey  dust,  which,  as  they  walked 
across  it,  remained  perfectly  still  save  for 
the  disturbance  caused  by  their  footsteps. 
There  was  no  air  to  support  it,  otherwise 
it  might  have  risen  in  clouds  about  them. 
From  the  centre  of  this  square  rose  a 
huge  pyramid  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  one  sole  building  of  the  great 
silent  city,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
raised  most  probably  as  a  temple  by  the 
hands  of  its  long-dead  inhabitants. 

**  When  they  got  nearer  they  saw  a 
white  fringe  round  the  steps  by  which 
it  was  approached,  and  they  soon  found 
that  this  fringe  was  composed  of  millions 
of  white -bleached  bones  and  skulls, 
shaped  very  much  like  those  of  terrestrial 
men,  save  that  they  were  very  much 
larger,  and  that  the  ribs  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton. 

"  They  stopped  awe-stricken  before 
this  strange  spectacle.  Redgrave  stooped 
down  and  took  hold  of  one  of  the  bones, 
3,  huge  femur.     It  broke  in  two  as  {le 


tried  to  lift  it,  and  the  piece  which 
remained  in  his  hand  crumbled  instantly 
to  white  powder. 

"  *  Whoever  they  were,'  he  said,  *  they 
were  giants.  When  air  and  water  failed 
above  they  came  down  here  by  some 
means  and  built  this  city.  You  see  what 
enormous  chests  they  must  have  had. 
That  would  be  Nature's  last  struggle  to 
enable  them  to  breathe  the  diminishing 
atmosphere.  These,  of  course,  were  the  - 
last  descendants  of  the  fittest  to  breathe 
it ;  this  was  their  temple,  I  suppose,  and 
here  they  came  to  die — I  wonder  how 
many  thousand  years  ago — ^perishing  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  hunger  and  thirst ; 
the  last  tragedy  of  a  race  which,  after 
all,  must  have  been  something  like  our- 
selves.' " 

Again  they  explore  a  still  deeper  crater, 
that  of  Newton,  and  here  they  find  a 
little  air  and  stagnant  water  showing 
between  patches  of  grey  moss  and  reeds. 

**  They  began  to  cross  the  plain  with 
their  searchlights  flashing  out  in  all 
directions.  They  had  scarcely  gone  a 
mile  before  the  head-light  fell  upon  a 
moving  form  half  walking,  half  crawling 
among  some  stunted  brown- leaved  bushes 
by  the  side  of  a  broad,  stagnant  stream. 

*'  *  Look  !  '  said  Zaidie,  clasping  his 
arms.  *  Is  that  a  gorilla,  or — no,  it  can't 
be  a  man.' 

"  The  light  was  turned  full  upon  the 
object.  If  it  had  been  covered  with  hair 
it  might  have  passed  for  some  strange 
type  of  the  ape  tribe,  but  its  skin  was 
smooth  and  of  a  livid  grey.  Its  lower 
limbs  were  evidently  more  powerful  than 
its  upper ;  its  chest  was  enormously 
developed,  but  the  stomach  was  small. 
The  head  was  big  and  round  and  smooth. 
As  they  came  nearer  they  saw  that  in 
place  of  finger  nails  it  had  long  white 
feelers  which  it  kept  extended  and 
constantly  waving  about  as  it  groped 
its  way  towards  the  water.  As  the 
intense  light  flashed  full  on  it  it  turned 
its  head  towards  them.  It  had  a  nose 
and  a  mouth — the  nose,  long  and  thick, 
with  huge  mobile  nostrils,  the  mouth 
forming  an  angle  something  like  a  fish's 
lips.  Teeth  there  seemed  none.  At 
either  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose 
tjiere   were   two  little  sunken  holes,  i;^ 
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which  this  thing's  ancestors  of  countless 
thousands  of  years  ago  had  once  had 
eyes. 

"  As  she  looked  upon  this  awful  parody 
of  what  had  once  been  a  human  face 
Zaidie  covered  hers  with  her  hands  and 
uttered  a  little  moan  of  horror. 

"  '  Horrible,  isn't  it  ? '  said  Redgrave. 
*  I  suppose  that's  what  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Lunarians  have  come  to.  Evi- 
dently once  men  and  women,  something 
like  ourselves.  I  daresay  the  ancestors 
of  that  thing  have  lived  here  in  coldness 
and  darkness  for  hundreds  of  generations. 
It  shows  how  tremendously  tenacious 
Nature  is  of  life. 

"  *  Ages  ago,  no  doubt,  that  brute's 
ancestors  lived  up  yonder  when  there 
were  sesls  and  rivers,  fields  and  forests, 
just  as  we  have  them  on  earth,  among 
men  and  women  who  could  see  and 
breathe  and  enjoy  everything  in  life  and 
had  built  up  civilisations  like  ours  ! 

**  *  Look,  it's  going  to  fish  or  some- 
thing. Now  we  shall  see  what  it  feeds 
on.  I  wonder  why  the  water  isn't  frozen. 
I  suppose  there  must  be  some  internal 
heat  left  still.  A  few  patches  with  lakes 
of  lava  under  them.  Perhaps  this  valley 
is  just  over  one,  and  that's  why  these 
creatures  have  managed  to  survive. 

"  *  Ah  !  there's  another  of  them,  smaller, 
not  so  strongly  formed.  That  thing's 
mate,  I  suppose — female  of  the  species. 
Ugh !  I  wonder  how  many  thousands  of 
years  it  will  take  for  our  descendants  to 
come  to  that.' 

*'  The  larger  of  the  two  creatures  had 
groped  its  way  to  the  edge  of  the  slug- 
gish, oily  water  and  dropped,  or  rather 
rolled,  quietly  into  it.  It  was  evidently 
cold-blooded,  or  nearly  so,  for  no  warm- 
blooded animal  would  have  taken  to  such 
water  so  naturally.  Presently,  the  other 
dropped  in  too,  and  both  disappeared  for 
some  moments.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  commotion  in  the  water  a  few 
yards  away,  they  rose  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  larger  with  a  writhing,  eel- 
like fish  between  its  jaws. 

"  They  both  groped  their  way  towards 
the  edge,  and  had  just  reached  it  and 
were  pulling  themselves  out  when  a 
hideous  shape  rose  out  of  the  water 
behind  them.     It  was  like  the  head  of  an 


octopus  joined  to  the  body  of  a  boa-con- 
strictor, but  head  and  neck  were  both  of 
the  same  ghastly  livid  grey  as  the  other 
two  creatures.  It  was  evidently  blind, 
too,  for  it  took  no  notice  of  the  brilliant 
glare  of  the  search -light,  but  it  moved 
rapidly  towards  the  two  scrambling  forms, 
its  long  white  feelers  trembling  out  in 
all  directions.  Then  one  of  them  touched 
the  smaller  of  the  two  shapes.  Instantly 
the  rest  shot  out  and  closed  round  it,  and 
with  scarcely  a  struggle  it  was  dragged 
beneath  the  water  and  vanished." 

These  horrible  travesties  of  the  human 
form,  the  last  survivors  of  a  dying  world, 
are  merely  repulsive.  They  indicate  the 
limits  of  an  imagination  which  cannot 
escape  from  the  trammels  of  human 
experience.  The  world  to  which  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  introduces  us  in  his  "  The  Man 
in  the  Moon "  is  overflowing  with  life 
and  activity,  but  under  conditions  so 
utterly  unlike  human  experience  that  it 
seems  impossible  it  can  be  invention.  A 
distinguished  naturalist  wrote  of  Mr. 
Wells  :  "  He  has  had  a  very  complete  and 
systematic  education  in  natural  science, 
and  what  he  imagines  and  tells  with  so 
much  appearance  of  truth  in  his  marvel- 
lous histories  is  strictly  limited  by  the 
actual  scientific  probabilities  of  the  case. 
You  have  to  grant  him  one  absurdity 
.  .  .  and  the  rests  follows  in  accordance 
with  strict  scientific  probability." 

The  concession  we  have  to  make  in  his 
account  of  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon "  is 
the  discovery  by  one  Cavor  of  a  sub- 
stance "  opaque  to  gravitation  "  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  substance  which,  if  made  into  a 
hollow  sphere,  any  object  put  inside  it 
would  have  no  weight  whatever.  Cavor 
builds  a  large  metal  sphere  having  wm- 
dows"  all  round  it  covered  with  collapsible 
shutters  made  of  this  substance.  By 
employing  these  shutters  on  a  definite 
plan  he  can  cut  oflF  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion in  any  direction  he  likes,  leaving  it 
to  act  in  just  the  direction  he  desires. 
By  this  means  he  reaches  the  moon  in 
his  metal  sphere.  It  comes  to  rest  in  one 
of  the  huge  craters  just  at  the  beginning 
of  a  day  which  is  fourteen  times  the 
length  of  our  day. 

"As  we  saw  it  first,"  the  chronicler 
relates,   */it  was  the  wildest  and  most 
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desolate  of  scenes.  We  were  in  an  enor- 
mous amphitheatre,  a  vast  circular  plain, 
the  floor  of  the  giant  crater.  Its  cliff-like 
walls  closed  us  in  on  every  side.  From 
the  westward  the  light  of  the  unseen  sun 
fell  upon  them,  reaching  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  cliff,  and  showed  a  disordered 
escarpment  of  drab  and  greyish  rock, 
lined  here  and  there  with  banks  and 
crevices  of  snow.  This  was  perhaps  a 
dozen  miles  away,  but  at  first  no  inter- 
vening atmosphere  diminished  in  the 
slightest  the  minutely  detailed  brilliancy 
with  which  these  things  glared  at  us. 
They  stood  out  clear  and  dazzling  against 
a  background  of  starry  blackness  that 
seemed  to  our  earthly  eyes  rather  a 
gloriously  spangled  velvet  curtain  than 
the  spaciousness  of  the  sky.  The  east- 
ward cliff  was  at  first  merely  a  starless 
selvedge  to  the  starry  dome.  No  rosy 
flush,  no  creeping  pallor,  announced  the 
commencing  day.  Only  the  Corona, 
the  Zodiacal  light,  a  huge  cone-shaped, 
luminous  haze,  pointing  up  towards  the 
splendour  of  the  morning  star,  warned  us 
of  the  imminent  nearness  of  the  sun. 
Whatever  light  was  about  us  was  reflected 
by  the  westward  cliffs.  It  showed  a  huge 
undulating  plain,  cold  and  grey,  a  grey 
that  deepened  eastward  into  the  absolute 
raven  darkness  of  .  the  cliff  shadow. 
Iimumerable  rounded  grey  summits, 
ghostly  hummocks,  billows  of  snowy 
substance,  stretching  crest  beyond  crest 
into  the  remote  obscurity,  gave  us  our 
first  inkling  of  the  distance  of  the 
crater  wall.  These  hummocks  looked 
like  snow.  But  they  were  not — they 
were  mounds  and  masses  of  frozen  air. 

"  And  scattered  here  and  there  upon 
the  slope,  and  emphasised  by  little  white 
threads  of  unthawed  snow  upon  their 
5hady  sides,  were  shapes  like  sticks,  dry 
twisted  sticks  of  the  same  rusty  hue  as 
the  rock  upon  which  they  lay.  That 
caught  one's  thoughts  sharply.  Sticks ! 
On  a  lifeless  world  ?  Then,  as  my  eyes 
grew  more  accustomed  to  the  texture  of 
their  substance,  I  perceived  that  almost 
all  this  surface  had  a  fibrous  texture,  like 
the  carpet  of  brown  needles  one  finds 
beneath  the  shade  of  pine  trees.  Some- 
thing arrested  my  attention.  I  had  dis- 
covered among  these  needles  a  number  of 
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little  round  objects.  And  it  seemed  to 
me  that  one  of  these  had  moved.  How 
can  I  describe  the  thing  I  saw  ?  It  is  so 
petty  a  thing  to  state,  and  yet  it  seemed 
so  wonderful,  so  pregnant  with  emotion. 
I  have  said  that  amidst  the  stick-like 
litter  were  these  rounded  bodies,  these 
little  oval  bodies  that  might  have  passed 
as  very  small  pebbles.  And  now,  first 
one  and  then  another  had  stirred,  had 
rolled  over  and  cracked,  and  down 
the  crack  of  each  of  them  showed  a 
minute  line  of  yellowish-green,  thrusting 
outward  to  meet  the  hot  encouragement 
of  tlie  newly-risen  sun.  For  a  moment 
that  was  all  and  then  there  stirred  and 
burst  a  third  !  *  It  is  a  seed  !  *  said  Cavor. 
And  then  I  heard  him  whisper  very  softly, 
*  Life  !  '  And  immediately  it  poured 
upon  us  that  our  vast  journey  had  not 
been  made  in  vain,  that  we  had  come  to 
no  arid  waste  of  minerals,  but  to  a  world 
that  lived  and  moved.  One  after  another 
all  down  the  sunlit  slope  these  miraculous 
little  brown  bodies  burst  and  gaped 
apart,  like  seed  pods,  like  the  husks  of 
fruits  ;  opened  eager  mouths  that  drank 
in  the  heat  and  light  pouring  in  a  cascade 
from  the  newly-risen  sun.  Every  moment 
more  of  these  seed-coats  ruptured,  and 
even  as  they  did  so  the  swelling  pioneers 
overflowed  their  rent  distended  seed-cases 
and  passed  into  the  second  stage  of 
growth.  With  a  steady  assurance,  a 
swift  deliberation,  these  amazing  seeds 
thrust  a  rootlet  downward  to  the  earth 
and  a  queer  little  bundle-like  bud  into 
the  air.  In  a  little  while  the  whole  slope 
was  dotted  with  minute  plantlets  stand- 
ing at  attention  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun." 

That  is  truly  a  wonderful  description. 
You  have  to  imagine  a  perfectly  dead 
world,  frozen  into  utter  lifelessness  by  the 
intense  cold,  cold  so  intense  that  the  very 
air  was  ice.  Then  suddenly  the  long  day 
dawns,  the  air  thaws,  the  congealed  waters 
liquefy  and  vegetation  springs  with  mira- 
culous haste  into  life  and  amazing  growth. 
But  read  on  : — 

"  The  plantlets  did  not  stand  for  long. 
The  bundle-like  buds  swelled  and 
strained  and  opened  with  a  jerk  thrusting 
out  a  coronet  of  little  sharp  tips,  spreading 
a  whorl  of  tiny,  spiky,  brownish  leaves, 
that  lengthened  rapidly,  lengthened  visibly 
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even  as  we  watched.  The  movement  was 
slower  than  any  animals,  swifter  than  any 
plants  I  have  ever  seen  before.  The  leaf  tips 
grew  so  that  they  moved  onward  even 
while  we  looked  at  them.  The  brown  seed- 
case  shrivelled  and  was  absorbed  with  an 
equal  rapidity.  Have  you  ever  on  a  cold 
day  taken  a  thermometer  into  your  warm 
hand  and  watched  the  little  thread  of 
mercury  creep  up  the  tube  ?  These  moon 
plants  grew  like  that.  In  a  few  minutes, 
as  it  seemed,  the  buds  of  the  more  for- 
ward of  these  plants  had  lengthened  into 
a  stem  and  were  even  putting  forth  a 
second  whorl  of  leaves,  and  all  the  slope 
that  had  seemed  so  recently  a .  lifeless 
stretch  of  litter  was  now  dark  with  the 
stunted  olive-green  herbage  of  bristling 
spikes  that  swayed  with  the  vigour  of 
their  growing." 

They  leave  their  sphere  and  walk 
forth  into  this  wonderful  scene,  and  pre- 
sently, a  "  crackling  and  smashing  of  the 
scrub  appeared  to  be  advancing  directly 
upon  us,  then  came  a  terrific  bellow  behind 
us,  so  close  and  vehement  that  the  tops  of 
the  bayonet  scrub  bent  before  it,  and  one 
felt  the  breath  of  it  hot  and  moist,  and 
turning  .about,  we  saw  indistinctly 
through  a  crowd  of  swaying  stems  the 
mooncalfs  shining  sides,  and  the  long 
line  of  its  back  loomed  out  against  the 
sky.  First  of  all  impressions  was  its 
enormous  size  ;  the  girth  of  its  body  was 
some  fourscore  feet,  its  length  perhaps 
two  hundred.  Its  sides  rose  and  fell  with 
its  laboured  breathing.  I  perceived  that 
its  gigantic,  flabby  body  lay  along  the 
ground,  and  that  its  skin  was  of  a  corru- 
gated white,  dappling  into  blackness 
along  the  backbone.  But  of  its  feet  we 
saw  nothing.  I  think  also  that  we  saw  then 
the  profile  at  least  of  the  almost  brainless 
head  with  its  fat-encumbered  neck,  its 
slobbering  omnivorous  mouth,  its  little 
nostrils,  and  tight-shut  eyes.  For  the 
mooncalf  invariably  shuts  its  eyes  in  the 
presence  of  the  sun.  We  had  a  glimpse 
of  a  vast  red  pit,  and  then  the  monster 
heeled  over  like  a  ship  dragged  forward 
along  the  ground,  creasing  all  its  leathery 
skin,  rolled  again,  and  so  wallowed  past 
us,  smashing  a  path  amidst  the  scrub, 
and  was  sj>eedily  hidden  from  our  eyes 
by  the  dense  interlacings  beyond.  Another 


appeared  more  distantly,  and  then  another, 
and  then,  as  though  he  was  guiding  these 
animated  lumps  of  provender  to  their 
pasture,  a  Selenite  came  momentarily 
into  ken. 

"  By  contrast  with  the  mooncalves  he 
seemed  a  trivial  being,  a  mere  ant, 
scarcely  five  feet  high.  He  was  wearing 
garments  of  some  leathery  substance,  so 
that  no  portion  of  his  actual  body 
appeared  ;  but  of  this,  of  course,  we  were 
entirely  ignorant.  He  presented  himself, 
therefore,  as  a  compact,  bustling  creature 
having  much  of  the  quality  of  a  compli- 
cated insect,  with  whip-like  tentacles  and 
a  clanging  arm  projecting  from  his 
shining  cylindrical  body  case.  The  form 
of  his  head  was  hidden  by  his  enormous 
many-spiked  helmet — we  discovered  after- 
wards that  he  used  the  spikes  for  prodding 
refractory  mooncalves — and  a  pair  of 
goggles  of  darkened  glass  set  very  much 
at  the  side  gave  a  bird-like  quality  to 
the  metallic  apparatus  that  covered  his 
face.  His  arms  did  not  project  beyond 
his  body  case  and  he  carried  himself  upon 
short  legs  that,  wrapped  though  they 
were  in  warm  coverings,  seemed  to  our 
terrestrial  eyes  inordinately  flimsy.  They 
had  very  short  thighs,  very  long  shanks, 
and  little  feet." 

**In  the  moon,*'  says  Cavor,  "every 
citizen  knows  his  place.  He  is  bom  to 
that  place,  and  the  elaborate  discipline  of 
training  and  education  and  surgery  he 
undergoes  fits  him  at  last  so  completely 
to  it  that  he  has  neither  ideas  nor  organs 
for  any  purpose  beyond  it.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Selenite  is  destined  to  be  a 
mathematician,  his  teachers  and  trainers 
set  out  at  once  to  that  end.  They  check 
any  incipient  disposition  to  other  pursuits, 
they  encourage  his  mathematical  bias 
with  a  perfect  psychological  skill.  His 
brain  grows,  or  at  least  the  mathe- 
matical faculties  of  his  brain  grow,  and 
the  rest  of  him  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  this  essential  part  of  him. 
At  last,  save  for  rest  and  food,  his  one 
delight  lies  in  the  exercise  and  display  of 
his  faculty,  his  one  interest  in  its  applica- 
tion, his  sole  society  with  other  specialists 
in  his  own  line.  His  brain  grows  con- 
tinually larger,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
portions  engaging   in   mathematics   are 
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concerned ;  they  bulge 
ever  larger,  and  seem  to 
suck  all  lite  and  vigour 
from  the  rest  of  his 
frame.  His  limbs  shri- 
vel, his  heart  and  diges- 
tive organs  diminish,  his 
insect  face  is  hidden 
under  its  bulging  con- 
tours. His  voice  be- 
comes a  mere  stridula- 
tion  for  the  stating  of 
[ormuitG  ;  he  seems  deaf 
to  all  but  properly  enun- 
ciated problems.  The 
faculty  of  laughter,  sa\e 
for  the  sudden  discovec\ 
of  some  paradox,  is  lo  t 
to  him ;  his  deepest 
emotion  is  the  evolution 
of  a  novel  computation 
And  so  he  attains  his 
end," 

Cavor's  description  of 
the  physical  features  of 
the.  moon  are  equal!} 
fascinating  from  their 
unlikeness  to  anything 
with  which  we  of  the 
earth  are  familiar.  The 
whole  of  the  moon  s 
substance  for  a  hundred 
miles  towards  its  centre 
is  "  a  mere  sponge  of 
rock."  Great  shafts  ex- 
tend downwards  from 
the  lunar  craters,  and 
these  communicate  with 
each  other  by  intricate 
passages  and  vast  caver- 
nous hollows,  while  below  all  lies  "  a  lake 
of  heatless  fire  glowing  and  eddying  in 
strange  perturbation."  In  these  passages 
and  caverns  dwell  the  Selenites.  There 
are  their  mighty  workshops,  their  schools, 
their  armouries,  the  stables  for  the  moon- 
calves and  all  the  machinery  of  social 
and  industrial  life.  There,  too,  dwells 
and  holds  his  Court  their  ruler,  who  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  glowing  brain,  pure 
thought  without  form  or  substance.  It 
is  an  amazing  picture. 

It  is  questionable  if  Jules  Verne's  extra- 
ordinary melange  of  scientific  history  and 
lively  exposition  and  impossible  deduc- 
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tion  is  often  read  nowadays,  but  on  its 
first  appearance  in  France  and  in  its 
English  garb  a  little  later  it  was  eagerly 
devoured,  and  its  specious  reasoning  from 
accepted  fact  produced  no  small  sensation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Gun 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  as  eccentric  a  body 
of  gentlemen  as  those  who  composed  the 
Eccentric  Club  of  London,  famed  in 
"  Round  the  World  in  80  Days,"  cast  a 
mighty  gun  in  the  earth  from  which  was 
fired  a  hollow  projectile  with  an  initial 
velocityof  12,000  yards  a  second.  In  this 
projectile  travelled  three  very  loquacious 
gentlemen,  with  the  object  of  reaching 
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the  moon's  surface  and  reporting  what 
they  found  there.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  or,  perhaps,  fortunately  for  them 
and  unfortunately  for  the  curious-minded 
of  their  contemporaries,  while  their  exact 
calculations  ought  to  have  landed  them 
on  the  moon's  surface,  a  wandering  body 
in  space  caused  such  a  deviation  from 
their  calculated  course  that  they  just 
missed  striking  the  moon  by  a  very 
few  miles  only,  and  circling  round  it 
described  an  ellipse  which  brought  them 
eventually  back  to  the  earth.  They 
therefore  left  a  good  many  lunar  problems 
quite  unsolved.  They  were  unable  to  tell 
us  whether  the  moon  was  inhabited  by  any 
description  of  reasoning  animal.  They 
"could  distinguish  nothing  but  desert 
bed,  immense  plains  and  arid  mountains. 
Not  a  work  betrayed  the  hand  of  man  ; 
not  a  ruin  marked  his  course ;  not  a 
group  of  animals  was  to  be  seen  indi- 
cating life,  even  in  an  inferior  degree. 
In  no  part  was  there  life,  in  no  part  was 
there  an  appearance  of  vegetation.  Of 
the  three  kingdoms  which  share  the 
terrestrial  globe  between  them,  one  alone 
was  represented  on  the  lunar,  and  that  the 
mineral." 

At  the  nearest  point  to  the  surface 
reached  by  the  flying  projectile  the 
voyagers  were  able  to  bring  objects 
within  an  apparent  distance,  by  means 
of  powerful  glasses,  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Still  nothing  but  utter  desolation.  "  Not 
a  man,  not  an  animal,  not  a  tree.  After 
all,  whether  the  atmosphere  has  taken 
refuge  at  the  bottom  of  cavities,  in  the 
midst  of  the  circles,  or  even  on  the  oppo- 
site face  of  the  moon,  we  cannot  decide.'* 
Therefore,  owing  to  that  distracting 
meteor  which  caused  the  projectile  to 
deviate  from  its  first  direct  course,  we 
are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
the  moon  can  disclose  on  a  close  view  as 
the  occupants  of  the  projectile  were  when 
it  passed  into  the  dense  blackness  of  the 
moon's  shadow  and  experienced  a  tem- 
perature of  218°  below  zero!  All  they 
could  do,  and  all  we  can  do,  since  they 
can  give  us  no  aid,  is  to  speculate  from 
such  scientific  knowledge  as  astronomy 
supplies  as  to  what  is  the  actual  aspect 
of  the  lunar  surface.  It  is  unfortunate 
indeed  that  so  bold  a  project  as  that  of 


President  Barbicane,  the  narration  of 
which  has  taken  over  300  printed  octavo 
pages,  should  have  had  such  slight  results. 
But  science  will  not  be  hurried  into 
revealing  her  s6crets. 

If  we  find  a  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
philosophical  deductions  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  as  to  the  forms  of  life  on  the  moon, 
or  the  romantic  tale  of  Mr.  Griffith's,  or 
Jules  Verne's  fantastic  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  President  Barbicane  and 
his  companions,  we  have  the  account  of 
still  another  journey  to  Luna  given  by 
one  who  insists  so  often  in  his  immortal 
work  upon  relating  "  nothing  but  fact " 
that  it  would  be  discourteous  in  the 
extreme  to  doubt  him.  I  refer  to  the 
celebrated  Baron  Munchausen  and  "  His 
Travels  and  Surprising  Adventures,"  first 
printed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Baron's  trip  to  the  moon  was  not 
a  planned  affair,  like  the  others,  but  was 
a  pure  accident  and  therefore  much  more 
credible.     He  was  sailing  near  Otaheite 
when  a  hurricane  blew  the  ship  a  great 
height   into  the  air,    and  a   fresh  gale 
springing  up  on  the  heels  of   the   first, 
carried  them,  with  all  sails  filled,  into  a 
harbour   on    the    moon's    surface.     The 
Baron  went  6n  shore  and  describes  what 
he  saw.     None  of  the  natives  "  are  less 
in  stature  than  thirty- six  feet."  They  are 
sexless,  and  are  all  produced  from  trees 
having  "  large  straight  boughs  and  flesh- 
coloured  leaves."    These  trees  bear  nuts, 
two  yards   long,  with  hard   shells,  and 
when  they  become  ripe,  "  which  is  known 
from    their    changing    colour,   they  are 
gathered  with  great  care  and  laid  by " 
for   a    time.     It    is    only    necessary    to 
**  throw  them  into  a  large  cauldron  of 
boiling  water,  which  opens  the  shells  in 
a  few  hours  and  out  jumps  the  creature." 
I  believe  history  does  not  relate  whether 
the  Baron  was  a  bachelor  or  knew  some 
of   the  more  obvious   drawbacks,   to    a 
studious   man,   of    infantile    demonstra- 
tions.    He  makes  no  comment  on  the 
facts,  however ;  he  merely  observes  and 
relates. 

Besides  this  emergence  into  their  world 
as  mature  beings,  the  Lunies — if  that  is 
an  allowable  description — have  other 
advantages  in  their  system.    Their  minds 
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are  formed  and  designed  for  particular 
pursuits  before  they  emerge  from  their 
pods.  "  From  one  shall  come  forth  a 
warrior,  from  another  a  philosopher,  from 
a  third  a  divine,  from  a  fourth  a  lawyer, 
from  a  fifth  a  farmer,  from  a  sixth  a 
clown,  etc.,  etc.,  and  each  of  them 
immediately  begins  to  perfect  himself  by 
practising  what  he  before  knew  only  in 
theory." 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  anatomy  of 
these  beings  is  decidedly  original.  They 
go  about  very  well  without  their  heads, 
and  **  the  body  stays  at  home  and  sends 
the  head  only  **  to  report  what  is  going 
on,  or,  "  when  they  are  going  to  travel  or 
about  any  violent  exercise,  they  generally 
leave  their  heads  at  home,"  a  convenient 
arrangement  if  they  have  such  festival 
occasions  as  Donnybrook  Fairs  in  the 
moon.  They  can  also  remove  their  eyes 
and  "can  see  as  well  with  them  in  their 
hand  as  in  their  head."  They  lack  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate,  for,  in  lieu  of 
eating,  "  they  open  their   left  side  and 


place  the  whole  quantity  of  food  at  once 
in  the  stomach  and  then  shut  it  again  till 
the  same  day  in  the  next  month."  There 
are  compensations,  however,  for  as  they 
have  no  bowels  or  liver  they  must  be  free 
from  indigestion  and  biliousness.  And 
finally,  when  they  grow  old,  they  merely 
"  dissolve  like  smoke  in  the  air." 

The  Baron  remarks  in  conclusion  that 
he  knows  "  these  things  appear  strange ; 
but  if  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  can  remain 
in  any  person's  mind,  let  him  take 
a  voyage  there  himself,  and  then  he 
will  know  I  am  a  traveller  of  veracity," 
Nothing  could  be  fairer,  I  am  sure,  for 
what  one  has  done  others  can  do.  Here 
are  four  distinct  methods  given  for  reach- 
ing the  moon  and  verifying  which  of  the 
somewhat  contradictory  chronicles  is  the 
most  trustworthy.  The  reader  has  but 
to  make  his  choice,  and  on  his  return  can 
be  well  assured  of  earning  the  whole  cost 
of  the  journey  by  contributing  to  'a 
magazine  that  shall  be  nameless  a  full 
account  of  his  experiences. 


A   MEMORY. 


By   T.  W.    H,   CROSLAND. 


R 


OSE  the  sun  and  chased  the  shadow 
From  the  garden  lawn  ; 
Came  she  out  into  the  meadow 
Like  a  second  dawn. 


Whilst  a  ruby-lidded  daisy 

Opened  a  wet  eye, 
Whilst  a  butterfly,  yellow,  lazy. 

Wandered  fluttering  by. 

Out  of  the  fresh  morning  hastened 

Fifty  things  of  grace 
Through  her  soul,  and  thus  enchastened. 

Shone  upon  her  face. 

And  her  sweet  look,  as  she  passed  me 

In  the  meadow  way. 
Made  a  memory  to  last  mc 

Many  a  sunless  day. 


WHY    THE    "BEST    MAN"    WORE 

HIS   ARM   IN    A   SLING. 


By   RICHARD   DOWLING. 


THE  evening  after  I  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, my  old  friend,  Hugh  St. 
Leger,  gave  me  an  entertainment 
more  like  a  banquet  in  Aladdin's  Palace 
than  dinner  in  sober  London  of  to-day. 
Hugh  was  always  rich,  but  since  I  saw 
him  last  he  had  inherited  a  fortune  which 
made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  country. 

In  the  room  where  we  dined,  cultured 
luxury  lent  splendour  to  the  feast.  The 
pictures,  the  furniture,  the  plate,  the 
light,  the  wines,  the  viands,  the  music 
were  all  blent  into  harmony  by  the  subtle 
and  romantic  imagination  of  my  host. 
Each  sense  was  lured  into  activity,  to  be 
soothed  into  ease  by  satiety  or  fatigue. 

When  dinner  was  over,  coffee  and 
cigars  were  set  on  a  card-table  between 
two  lounges.  "  Rest  after  labour,"  said 
Hugh  with  a  smile,  inviting  me  to  one 
of  the  couches,  and  taking  the  other 
himself. 

We  lit  our  cigars. 

"  Marcus,"  said  he,  "  let  us  begin  with 
the  history  of  your  travels  and  your 
unparalleled  adventures  in  the  West." 

"  My  travels  were  not  heroic,  and  my 
adventures  were  no  more  than  mildly 
exciting ;  but  if  you  will  you  shall  hear 
them  in  brief."  And  I  proceeded  to 
make  my  experiences  on  the  Upper 
Amazon  as  interesting  as  impatience  to 
hear  his  story  would  allow. 

Said  he,  when  I  had  finished,  **You 
come  from  the  basin  of  the  mightiest  of 
all  the  rivers  ;  I  from  the  highest  plain  of 
all  the  hills ;  you  from  extremes  of  heat ; 
I  from  extremes  of  cold.  But  my  dear 
Marcus,  you  have  not  given  any  informa- 
tion about  your  personal  self." 

I  laughed. 

**That  reproach  comes  well  from  one 
who  has  not  told  where  he  has  been,  or 
what  he  has  encountered  ;  not  to  speak  of 
facts  about  himself." 

'*  I  have    visited,"  said  he,  "  China, 
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Thibet,  India.  On  the  voyage  home  from 
Bombay  something  more  noteworthy 
befell  me  than  in  all  my  wanderings. 
Marcus,  are  you  single  still  ?  " 

"  In  my  travels  I  encountered  dangers 
and  endured  calamities,"  said  I ;  "  but 
escaped  the  two  irreparable  misfortunes 
of  life — I  have  not  been  killed  ;  I  was  not 
married." 

"And  I,"  said  he,  gravely,  "am  not 
married,  but  to-morrow  is  my  wedding- 
day." 

"  To  -  morrow  your  wedding  -  day, 
Hugh !  "  I  cried,  becoming  shamefacedly 
serious. 

"Yes.  When  you  telegraphed  your 
arrival  in  Plymouth,  I  resolved  on  asking 
you  to  spend  this  evening  here,  and  to  be 
with  me  at  the  ceremony  to-morrow  ;  for 
you  are  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend, 
Marcus  Fall,  and  she  knows  you  as  well 
as  telling  can  make  her.  know." 

"  Then  I  have  never  seen  her  ?  " 

"  No.  On  board  the  Amhella  I  met  her 
first.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Fors, 
who  has  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
Army  because  of  ill-health.  During  the 
first  day  or  two  of  the  voyage  he  was  so 
ill  he  could  not  leave  his  cabin,  and  she 
was  much  troubled  by  the  attentions  of  a 
gaunt,  beetle-browed,  loose-mouthed, 
yellow-eyed  Greek,  Karapanos,  who  had 
proposed  to  her  at  Moulton,  and  been 
refused. 

"  This  Karapanos  would  not  accept  dis- 
missal. He  followed  father  and  daughter 
down  to  Bombay,  and  took  passage  for 
England  in  the  Amhella:  The  girl  did  not 
wish  to  distress  her  father  by  letting  him 
know  the  Greek  was  persecuting  her. 
Accidentally  I  overheard  a  few  sentences 
between  her  and  Karapanos.  She  told 
him  he  was  a  coward,  and  that  he  dared 
to  trouble  her  because  her  father  was  ill. 
She  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  captain. 

"  I  stepped  forward  and  said  that  I  could 
not  help  overhearing,  and  that  as  the 
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I  stepped  fonvard,  and  said  I  amid  not  Kel^  wotAwifW^, 
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gentleman  was  a  Foreiorner,  he,  no  doubt, 
failed  to  understand  the  lady's  wishes. 
I  took  Karapanos  aside,  and  although  I 
used  no  language  but  English,  from  that 
hour  he  let  Miss  Fors  alone. 

**  She  and  I  became  friends.  Before  we 
reached  Aden  I  had  made  up  my  mind  ; 
before  we  entered  the  Thames  she  had 
made  up  hers.  Karapanos  left  the  ship 
at  Suez.  At  the  wedding  there  will  be 
only  Ada,  the  Colonel,  you  and  I.  This 
is  my  last  bachelor  day,  our  last  bachelor 
dinner.  You  are  my  oldest  and  best 
friend.  1  have  kept  for  the  present 
occasion  two  cups,  the  last  I  possess  of  the 
Milk  of  Paradise.  You  shall  taste  one  as 
a  finale.  You  will  sleep  here  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock  go  to 
church  with  me  as  my  *best  man.*  You 
have  been  given  a  part  in  the  play,  it 
would  be  ungracious  of  you  to  sneer  at 
the  performance." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  sneer,  I  have  only 
one  desire  now%  that  you  and  she  may  be 
happier  than  man  and  woman  ever  were 
since  love  began." 

**  Thank  you,  Marcus.  This  is  the 
photograph  of  Colonel  Fors ;  and  this  is 
a  miniature  of  his  daughter." 

The  photograph  showed  a  bluff,  blunt- 
looking  man,  whose  appearance  in  any 
group  of  soldiers  would  not  attract 
attention. 

I  took  up  the  miniature,  and  looked  at 
it  a  while  in  silence.  At  length  I  said, 
"This  is  the  justification  of  Karapanos. 
How  could  the  poor  (ireek  accept  dis- 
missal ?  The  beauty  and  the  mystery  of 
this  face  forbade  his  feet  to  go." 

*' Her  mother,"  said  Hugh,  **  was  a 
cream-coloured  Indian  girl  from  the 
hills." 

Neither  before  nor  since  have  I  seen 
such  radiant  pensiveness.  The  eyes  were 
deep  with  the  mystery  of  the  eyes  of 
the  East.  She  had  got  her  eyes  from 
her  mother  and  her  mouth  from  heaven. 
Years  ago  somewhere  I  saw  the 
"  Portrait  of  a  Berber  Woman."  That 
Arab  face  has  never  left  me  since.  The 
eyes  of  the  Berber  woman,  from  ever 
gazing  into  the  empty  desert,  had  grown 
conversant  with  shadows  of  august  mien 
and  incommunicable  significance,  while 
her   ears   had    listened  to   voices  of   the 


measureless  night.  The  eyes  in  this 
miniature  were  the  eyes  of  that  Berber 
woman.  The  mouth  of  the  Arab  was 
straight,  hard,  lipless — a  barrier  to 
speech.  The  mouth  in  the  miniature 
was  the  mouth  of  sweetest  thoughts 
and  confidences  of  love — a  fountain  of 
gay  charity  and  gracious  tones. 

*'  It  does  not  do  justice,"  said  St.  Leger, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Most  likely,"  said  I,  "no  portrait 
could  do  justice.  So  much  is  here  told, 
much  must  be  left  unsaid." 

"Yes,"  he  murmured,  as  he  put  the 
miniature  back  in  its  case.  "  But  her 
face  is  only  a  dulled  image  of  the  spirit 
within." 

All  through  the  dinner  ^^olian  melody 
had  floated  on  the  air.  It  now  filled  the 
ear  again,  and,  after  that  vision  of  the 
miniature,  music  satisfied  the  soul  better 
than  words.  For  a  long  time  neither  of 
us  spoke. 

"  Now,"  said  Hugh,  at  length  rousing 
himself  from  reverie  and  getting  off  the 
couch,  "  the  time  has  come  for  the  potion. 
You  have  never  tasted  the  vintage  of 
Thibet  ?  .^o.  My  dear  Marcus,  it  is  the 
magic  carpet,  the  wizard's  bond  which 
'  holds  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee.'  I  gave 
my  famous  red  diamond — the  only  red 
diamond  known — to  a  Buddhist  priest 
for  one  flask." 

Rising,  St.  Leger  went  to  a  cabinet 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  He 
took  out  two  shallow  cups  of  Venetian 
glass,  and  a  long-necked  flask  of  green 
stone  pied  with  deep  blue  crescents. 

"  You  have  never  drunk  the  Milk  of 
Paradise  ?  "  he  said,  gravely,  as  he  placed 
the  flask  and  cups  on  the  table  between 
our  couches. 

"  No,"  said  I,  with  a  laugh, "  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  *  fed  on  honey  dew.'  " 
"  You  will  not  smile  at  its  name  " — he 
touched  the  flask — "  after  this  evening. 
No  one  who  has  tasted  smiles  at  his 
experience." 

From  the  flask  he  poured  into  the  cups 
an  opalescent  liquor.  When  the  cups 
were  full,  the  flask  was  empty.  He  went 
back  to  his  couch,  and,  pushing  one  of 
the  cups  towards  me,  said,  "  When  I 
drink,  drink." 

I  l)ent  my  head.     His  tone  impressed 
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mc.     1   fell  I  stnnd  at 
the  threshold  of  widr 

disclosure. 

On  the  air  of  the 
room  floated  music  of 
infinite  pathos — infi- 
nitr  pathos,  with  heart 
of  infinite  hope — music 
that  went  well  with 
the  farn  of  the  minia- 
ture. I  ex|icripnceil 
that  disiurliing  sensa- 
tion of  having  gone 
through  a  similar  or- 
deal centuries  —  ages 
ago — of  being  sure  1 
knew,  yet  not  able  to 
recall  my  knowledge. 

Hugh  spoke  again. 
"This  [Wtion,  unlike 
wine  or  opium,  is 
followed  by  no  reac- 
tion." His  voice  was 
thin,  like  a  voice  which 
has  come  a  long  way 
— like  the  voice  of  my 
incomplete  memory  of 
thousands  of  years  ago. 
lie  went  on  :  "  It  is 
the  most  precious  of  , 
all  my  possessions — 
except  one,"  he  moved 
his  hand  softly  over 
the  miniature  case  on 
the  table;  "  it  is  worth 
ten  thousand  red  dia- 
monds. We  have 
drunk  no  toast  yet. 
We  will  drink  but  one.    To  my  Ada!" 

We  raised  our  cups  and  drained  them. 
He  settled  himself  on  his  couch,  and  lit  a 
fresh  cigar.  1  followed  liis  example,  and 
reclined  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  grave,  green 
wall  opposite  me.  That  sweet  pathetic 
music  once  more  stole  into  the  room, and 
swelled,  and  grew,  and  took  possession  of 
the  place  with  beneficent  power. 

I  felt  an  expansion  of  the  spirit,  an 
incommunicable  exaltation.  I  became 
prepared  for  all  things,  capable  of  all 
tilings.  My  brain  worked,  unclogged  with 
drowsiness.  All  circumstances  were  in 
well-ordered  course  ;  all  things  that  might 
arise  would  be  in  well-ordered  course. 

Nothing  could  be  more  regular  than 


"  Yua  Itcife  never 
drunk  the  Milk  o/ 
Paradise?" 


the  change  taking  place  on  the  wall  of  the 
dining-room.  It  gradually  lost  its  green 
hue,  grew  misty  and  dim  ;  then  a  glow- 
ing, dull  white.  I  could  determine,  if  I 
chose,  what  was  going  to  hapijen  next. 
I  did  not  choose  ;  because  curiosity  is 
pleasanier  than  knowledge. 

The  white  sheet  melted  a  way,  disclosing 
the  act  drop  of  a  theatre.  Across  the 
foreground  of  the  landscape  depicted 
stretched  the  shore  :  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance the  water  bore  islands  crowned  with 
temples  and  plumed  with  palms.  Beyond 
the  water,  blue  and  purple  hills  shut  off 
the  horizon. 

Slowly thecanvas  suflered  a  transforma- 
tion.     What   had  Iwgiin  as  a    painted 
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scene  became  landscape,  and  I  could  hear 
the  ripples  of  the  water  whispering 
among  the  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

Now  I  knew  the  place — these  were 
waters  and  islands  and  hills  of  the  JEgesin 
Sea. 

Boats  glided  by  with  argent  and  golden 
and  ruby  sails  which  showed  against  the 
blue  of  the  lake,  and  the  blue  of  the  hills, 
and  the  blue  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
divine  green  of  the  islands  like  gorgeous 
petals  of  gigantic  flowers,  and,  as  they 
passed  through  the  pellucid  water,  trailed 
after  them  reflections  of  snowy  and  saffron 
and  sunset  flame. 

Along  the  shore  came  groups  of  maidens 
and  youths,  and  folk  of  sober  age,  clad  in 
flowing  robes  of  pearly  grey,  or  olive 
green,  or  russet  brown. 

From  a  grove  soft  music  breathed, 
music  tliat  filled  the  veins  with  yearnings 
for  rhythmic  motion. 

The  maidens  and  youths  brolje  into 
groups  of  dancers  and  fell  into  postures 
and  motions  of  ineffable  beauty.  The 
elder  folk  reclined  upon  the  sward,  or  on 
the  rocks  fringing  the  sea.  Fruit  and 
bread  and  wine  were  brought,  and  they 
ate  and  drank.  Now  and  then,  dancers 
grown  weary  came  and  sat  with  the 
elders,  and  ate  and  drank  with  them. 
Many,  overcome  by  sleep,  withdrew  into 
the  groves,  and  in  the  moist  shadows  of 
the  trees  were  soothed  to  slumber  by  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  cascades 
afar  off. 

The  music  fed  my  ears  daintily,  and 
the  dancing  went  on  before  my  enchanted 
eyes  for  time,  and  time,  and  time — beyond 
all  measure  of  time. 

The  islands  had  at  first  been  small  and 
distant  in  the  sea.  Slowly  they  began  to 
grow  long  and  deej).  They  approached 
no  closer  to  the  beach,  yet  now  the 
temples  and  the  palms  overshadowed  the 
shore.  The  hills  broke  up  into  islands, 
and  these  new  islands  bore  temples  and 
palms — temples  and  palms  higher  than 
the  tomb  of  Klufu  in  the  Desert  of  the 
Dead. 

As  the  bases  of  the  mountains  melted, 
the  sea  was  disclosed — the  infinite  sea, 
and  all  along  the  watery  plain  whose 
horizon  met  the  end  of  space,  stretched 
interminably  an  avenue  of  plumed  and 


columned  islands.  And  lo !  over  the  end 
of  the  avenue  of  islands  the  sun,  and  on 
the  watery  roadway  a  track  of  gold  mar- 
gined with  silver,  and  on  each  outer  side 
of  the  silver,  between  the  silver  and  the 
islands,  a  plain  of  copper  green. 

And  I  knew  that  at  the  end  of  this  road 
of  gold  and  silver  and  copp>er-green  water 
lay  Eden,  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  final 
haven  of  blissful  repose. 

The  boats,  with  many-coloured  sails, 
passed  out  of  sight,  and  I  saw  approaching 
the  shore  an  interminable  file  of  gondolas, 
each  propelled  by  one  swarthy  oarsman 
in  the  stern.  The  music  ceased  in  the 
grove,  the  dancers  stood  still.  The 
maidens  and  youths  and  elder  folks 
trooped  down  to  the  beach,  and,  with 
joyous  cries  and  laughter,  and  snatches 
of  gallant  song,  began  taking  their  places 
in  the  gondolas. 

I  watched  them  embark.  I  watched 
the  long  procession  of  shallops  defile  into 
the  endless  way  of  water  between  the  isles. 
The  embarkation  and  ftling-off  took  time, 
and  time,  and  time — beyond  all  measure 
of  time. 

At  last  all  were  aboard.  A  measureless 
line  of  shallops  streamed  down  the  lane 
of  water.  I — I  alone  remained  behind. 
Suddenly,  between  me  and  the  last  of  the 
retreating  gondolas,  rose  a  head — the 
head  of  a  man — of  a  man  in  a  shallop— 
the.  head  of  the  only  person  in  that 
gondola. 

How  came  it  that  one  and  one  only  boat, 
and  that  one  freightless,  was  left  behind  ? 

I  glanced  round.  Not  a  soul  in  sight. 
The  long  line  of  craft  pursued  its  way  on 
the  golden  pathway,  to  the  sun.  All  at 
once  my  ear  caught  a  voice  singing : — 

"  Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread ; 
For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed 
And  drunk  the  Milk  of  Paradise." 

All  at  once  the  peace  was  broken  by 
the  first  discordant  note — a  cry — the  cry 
of  a  woman  in  distress  ! 

Again  I  glanced  round,  but  still  could 
see  nothing  to  account  for  that  cry.  I 
had  all  along  been  looking  out  from  a 
darkened  chamber  upon  that  splendid 
spectacle.  Now  I  became  aware  that  I 
was  no  longer  alone.     In  a  corner  of  the 
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chamber  I  saw  two  figures  struggling — 
the  figure  of  a  man  and  woman.  The 
man  was  seeking  to  drag  the  woman 
towards  the  boat — towards  the  laggard 
gondola. 

In  the  chamber  the  light  grew  stronger ; 
I  could  not  see  the  faces,  the  back  of  the 
man  being  towards  me,  and  the  head  of 
the  woman  enveloped  in  a  hood. 

Swiftly  the  man  raised  the  woman  in 
his  arms,  and  bore  her  towards  me. 

"Hugh!  Hugh!"  she  moaned,  "Oh, 
help !  Oh,  save  me,  Hugh  !  "  The  hood 
fell  from  her  head,  and  I  saw  the  minia- 
ture—the face  of  Ada  Fors,  Hugh  St. 
Leger's  betrothed  ! 

"  Here's  help!  "  1  shouted,  springing  up. 

The  man  turned  swiftly  round  ;  I  saw 
a  knife  gleam  in  the  air  above  me.     Like 
a  flash  it  descended,  and  I  fell  back  with 
a  dull  sting  in  my 
left  forearm. 

When  I  looked 
up  again  the 
woman  and  the 
island  -  scene  had 
vanished.  Between 
me  and  the  grave 
green  wall  of 
Hugh's  dining- 
room  rose  a  gaunt, 
beetle-browed, 
loose  -  mouthed, 
yellow-eyed  man, 
holding  a  knife  in 
his  hand. 

"  Karapanos ! "  I 
shouted, 

"I  have  struck 
the  wrong  man," 
he  muttered,  fling- 
ing the  knife  away 
and  darting  (lom 
the  room. 

"Did  you  call, 
Marcus?"  said 
Hugh,  entering  by 
another  door.  "  I 
thought  I  heard 
your  voice," 

"Yes,  I  shouted 
'  Karapanos ! ' " 

"  Oh ;  then  my 
story  has  followed 
you  into  the  won- 


derland of  the  potion.  Where  have  you 
been  ? " 

"In  the  j£gean,"  I  answered,  dazed, 
and  not  yet  alive  to  reality. 

"  Ah,  the  Greek  naturally  piloted  you 
to  Greek  waters,  otherwise  you  might 
have  visited  the  Arctic  regions,  or  wit- 
nessed the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Grenada,  or  the  building  of  Carthage,  or 
mingled  with  the  many-coloured  host  of 
Godfrey  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  only  nine  o'clock,  Marcus.  I  have 
been  stirring  an  hour.  I  did  not  rouse 
you  when  I  awoke.  You  looked  so 
peaceful,  I  thought  I  would  let  you 
sleep.  I  was  writing  in  the  next  room 
when  you  cried  out  '  Karapanos  ! '  What 
did  you  see  that  made  you  shout  his 
name  ?  " 

"Karapanos   himself.      He    has    been 


"  Heri^s  help  ■'  "  I  shouted,  springing  up. 
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here  in  the  flesh,"  I  said,  now  in  [xissession 
of  my  full  faculties. 

"  Karapanos  himself,  here  in  tho  llcsh  1 
What  do  you  mean  ?  And  you  seem 
awake  and  sane,  Marcus !  " 

"  I  am  awake  and  sane.  When  I 
awoke,  Karapanos  was  standing  over  me 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand." 

"  Good  heavens !  You  are  ghastly  and 
—and  what  is  that  dripping  from  your 

1  told  St.  l.eger  what  had  occurred. 
He  was  overcome  witli  horror.  "Oh, 
Marcus!"  he  cried,  "the  knife  which 
wounded  your  arm  was  intended  for  my 
heart.    You  are  the  victim  of  friendship." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  I ;  "  the  cut  is  nothing. 
Better  the  best  man  should  be  hurt  than 
the  bridegroom." 


Hugh  sent  for  a  surgeon  and  the  police. 
The  surgeon  found  my  wound  of  no  great 
consequence.  It  was  bandaged,  and  I 
was  told  that  I  must  not  allow  my  arm 
to  hang  down. 

Hugh  said,  speaking  to  the  police 
officer  for  me :  "  Mr.  Fall  does  not  wish 
to  have  any  steps  taken  against  the  mad- 
man who  wounded  him ;  but  I  want  a 
few  men  in  plain  clothes  to  hang  about 
us  to-day  until  the  ceremony  is  over,  so 
as  to  prevent  a  disturbance  should  that 
lunatic  re- appear." 

Karapanos  did  not  reappear  that  day, 
nor  any  dav  since,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  Hugh's  return  from  his  honey- 
moon that  his  bride  heard  why  her  hus- 
band's best  man  had  worn  his  arm  in  a 
sling. 


.\   Sl'A.ViSH    liEAUTY. 

From  the  painling  by  Madrazo. 


By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


THE  Pioneers  have  richly  justified 
their  existence  by  producing  Mr. 
John  Masefield's  play  "  Nan,"  a 
play  which  London  managers  have  had 
every  opportunity  of  producing,  but  would 
not  have  produced  except  for  the  courage 
of  The  Pioneers  in  presenting  it,  and 
under  conditions  which  gave  it  the  very 
best  chance.  With  unusual  unanimity  the 
leading  critics  have  recognised  that  this 
drama  has  a  human  soul.  It  is  poignant ; 
it  is  harrowing;  it  is  tragedy  unrelieved 
except  by  flashes  of  poetic  beauty  which, 
like  the  chorus  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
sustains  the  relation  between  the  indivi- 
dual and  Nature  herself.  And  it  is  as 
direct,  as  true,  as  simple  and  as  over- 
whelming as  any  drama  of  modern  times. 
"  We  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
harrowed,"  say  some  ;  "  to  have  our  feel- 
ings lacerated  beyond  endurance ;  we 
have  enough  of  that  in  real  life."  Yes  ; 
there's  the  rub — jut.t  there.  Is  drama  to 
reflect  life  or  only  one  side  of  life — the 
frivolous,  the  comic,  and  the  empty  side 
of  life  ?     The  question  answers  itself. 

"  Nan  "  is  a  story  of  humble,  peasant 
life.  The  passions  are  elemental,  coarse 
if  you  will,  but  they  spring  from  human 
nature  as  inevitably  as  the  weed  springs 
from  the  bosom  of  the  eartfi.  You  may 
transform  a  weed  into  a  garden  flower  by 
horticulture,  but  leave  it  alone  and  it 


will  revert  to  the  weed  again  ;  the  primal 
tendencies  are  all  there  in  the  garden 
flower,  but  only  the  eye  of  the  seer 
detects  them.  Strip  society  of  its  artifi- 
cial conventions  and  it  lapses  into  some- 
thing near  savagery.  And  drama  is  just 
as  artificial  when  it  fails  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  primal  passions  are  the 
things  that  count.  A  drama  of  high 
life  is  mere  make-belief  unless  it  shows 
us  undiluted  nature  struggling  through 
the  crust  of  habit  and  artificial  reserve. 
In  "  Nan  "  the  crust  is  extremely  thin,  and 
temperaments  disclose  themselves  with 
almost  appalling  frankness.  In  that  it  is 
Irue  to  life,  the  life  of  the  peasant  fanner. 
Mr.  Masefjeld  shows  a  preference  for  these 
unsophisticated  and  open  natures,  doubt- 
less because  they  seem  more  real  to  him 
and  because  character  evolves  destiny 
with  more  vivid  effect  when  it  is  not 
covered  with  a  glass-case  and  kept  away 
from  the  air. 

The  only  complex  character  in  the  play 
is  Nan  herself,  played  with  a  marvellous 
subtlety  by  Miss  Litlah  McCarthy.  Nan 
is  drawn  with  consummate  skill.  We 
realise  that  her  nature  has  finer  qualities 
than  those  that  surround  her  by  her  self- 
restraint  in  the  earlier  scenes.  She  has 
been  schooled  in  the  most  bitter  of  all 
experiences  by  being  made  to  suffer  daily 
and  hourly  for  sins  that  were  not  her  own. 
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But  she   is    human,    very    human,   and 
there  are   limits  to  her  endurance.    She 
is  a  woman,  too,  in  whom  a  passionate 
nature  sleeps,  ready  to  waken  to  a  touch 
of  kindness,  a  word  of  love.    But  when 
that  nature  wakes  at  last,  let  those  who 
slight  it  beware.     And  yet  not  one  of  the 
human  clods  among  whom  she  lives  has 
any    conception   of  the  explosive  force 
with  which   they   tamper  so   recklessly. 
Mrs.    Pargetter,     her     aunt,    nags     her 
brutally,    taunts    her    ceaselessly    as    a 
gallows-bird  because  her  father  was  hung 
for  stealing  a  sheep.      Her  uncle  is  too 
weak    to    protect    her  and  her    cousin 
Jenny  is  jealous  and  plays  the  part  of  a 
sneak.     Then  Dick  Gurvil  comes,  a  lusty 
young  farmer,  who  had  made  love  to 
Jenny,  but  is  the  abject  slave  of  his  selfish 
desires  and  leaves  Jermy  for  the  better- 
favoured  Nan.     It  is  he  who  opens  the 
flood-gates  of  Nan's  passionate  nature. 
What  a  scene  that  is  in  which  Dick  and 
Nan  plight  their  troth  !     He,  the  merely 
sensual  lover  ;  she,  the  sensuous  soul  trem- 
bling with  the  ecstasy  of  a  pure  emotion, 
yielding  herself  without  reserve  to  the 
false  image  of  worth,  the  substitute  for 
the  mean  and  selfish  reality.     Her  joy  is 
short-lived.     Her  aunt  strikes  the  fatal 
blow  by  revealing  to  Dick  that  Nan's 
father  was  hung,  and  offering  him  Jenny 
and  a  comfortable  home  in  place  of  Nan, 
poverty  and  disgrace.     Of  course,  Dick's 
shallow  soul  is  easily  converted,  and  he 
repudiates    Nan  with   brutal   insolence. 
Then  comes  the  last  drop  in  the  poor 
girl's   cup  of  bitterness.     A  Government 
agent  comes  to  inform  her  that  her  father 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  hung  and  to  offer  her  fifty  pounds  as 
a  compensation.     So  that  all  these  years 
she  has  suffered  for  a  mistake  ;  a  broken 
heart  and  a  ruined  life,  and  the  price  is 
fifty   pounds.      But  the  fifty  pounds,  a 
little  fortune  for  those  days  (1810),  brings 
Dick  back  to  her  feet — not  love,  but  the 
money,  and  in  her  frenzy  she  stabs  him 
and  rushes  out  to  drown  herself  in  the 
tidal  wave   that  was  sweeping  up  the 
river,  while  the  Pargetters,  with  ghoulish 
satisfaction,  seize  on  the  bag  of  coins. 

Such  is  the  plain  tale,  but  my  telling  of 
it  conveys  no  sense  of  the  thrilling  power, 
the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  play  itself. 


What  description  can  do  justice  to  Nan's 
denunciation  of  Jenny's  perfidy,  or  to  the 
mystical  raving  of  the  old  blind  Gaffer 
that  runs  like  a  musical  theme  through 
the  gathering  thunderstorm  of  destiny. 
And  what  description  can  do  justice  to 
the  consummate  acting  throughout.  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  stage-managed  the  pro- 
duction, which  has  now  been  transferred 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre  for  a  series  of 
matinees,  with  a  probability  of  appearing 
soon  in  the  evening  bills.  And  not  only 
has  "  Nan  "  gone  to  the  Haymarket,  but 
with  it  a  one-act  play  by  "  George 
Paston "  which  was  also  produced  by 
The  Pioneers  on  the  same  evening  as 
"Nan"  (May  24th)  at  the  Royalty. 
"Feed  the  Brute"  is  a  most  amusing 
farce  admirably  acted  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gwenn,  Miss  Clare  Greet,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Thomas,  in  its  way  as  straightforward 
a  piece  of  work  as  "  Nan,"  though 
the  one  is  humorous  satire  and  the  other 
grim  tragedy. 

Mr.  Pinero  has  become  the  chronicler 
of  family  "  episodes,"  which  is  a  colour- 
less euphemism  for  family  broils.  As  in 
"  His  House  in  Order,"  so  in  "  The 
Thunderbolt "  we  have  a  collection  of 
mean  and  repulsive  middle-class  respec- 
tabilities, quite  unconscious  of  their 
failings,  smugly  content  with  themselves, 
dealing  out  infinitely  small  mercies  and 
taking  infinitely  large  credit  for  them. 
In  both  plays  it  is  a  woman  who  comes 
under  the  scourge  of  these  small  creatures 
and  in  both  love  plays  no  part  whatever 
in  the  theme  of  the  story.  But  "The 
Thunderbolt  "  deals  with  a  particularly 
sordid  subject,  the  scramble  for  a  dead 
man's  leavings  by  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  see  them  gathered  like  harpies  in  the 
house  of  mourning — the  pompous,  blus- 
tering, self-assertive  brother ;  the  odiously 
greedy  Stephen,  with  his  sham  philan- 
thropy and  skin-deep  virtues  ;  the  equally 
mercenary  and  time-serving  sister  with  her 
irascible  and  inconsequent  lord.  Colonel 
Ponting,  and  the  selfish,  narrow-minded 
wives  of  the  two  brothers.  Edward,  the 
dead  brother,  has  left  a  fortune  of 
;f  150,000,  but  died  unmarried.  Therefore 
his  property  goes  to  his  next-of-kin  unless 
he  left  a  will,  and  in  that  doubt  lies  the 
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whole  grimly-sordid  story  Mr.  Pinero  has 
to  tell.     And  sordid  it  is  to  the  very  last 
degree.     One  cannot  help  saying  that  if 
this  is  human  nature,  the   sooner   some 
mighty  cataclysm  sweeps  it  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  the  better.     The  pity  of  it  is 
that  we  recognise  it  as  human  nature. 
We  even  laugh  at  the  picture,  though  our 
laugh    is    cursed   with   bitterness.      But 
there  is  another  brother  in   this   family 
circle,  an  artist  poor  and  struggling,  who 
has  married  a  grocer's  daughter  and  for 
that  and  for  his  poverty  is  neglected  and 
despised  by  his  kin.     He  has  two  children, 
and  his  share  in  the  deceased  Edward's 
fortune  would  be  a  great  boon,  enabling 
him  to  educate  his  boy  and  girl.     For 
their  sakes  he,  too,  hopes  there  is  no  will. 
But  to  make  the  situation  still  more  poig- 
nant, it  transpires  that  Edward  has  left  an 
illegitimate   daughter  whom   he   dearly 
loved  and  has  been  educating  in  France. 
None  of  his  family  knew  anything  about 
this  daughter.     Has  her  father  left  her 
unprovided    for  ?      There   is   the   whole 
situation,    and    no   will   can   be   found. 
Only  Thaddeus,  the  artist,,^  and  Phyllis, 
his  wife,  show  any  consideration  for  the 
daughter  thus  left  unprovided  for.    They 
would  have  her  share  equally  with  each 
of  the  brothers  and   sisters,  but  to  the 
others   this   is  a  monstrous    proposition, 
and  the  daughter  proudly  refuses  to  take 
as  a  gift  what  her  father  withheld  from 
her  as  her  right.     Then  it  all  comes  out. 
There  was  a  will  and  Phyllis,  who  was 
with    her    brother-in-law    in    his   dying 
hours,  found  it   and   destroyed   it.     She 
confesses  to  her  husband  in  humiliation 
and  shame.     And  what  does  he  do  ?     In 
his   anguish   he  goes  to  the  others  and 
declares    that    he    found    the   will    and 
destroyed  it,  but  under  cross-questioning 
he  breaks  down  ;  his  story  will  not  hang 
together,  and  in  the   end  the  crime   is 
brought  home  to  Phyllis.     The  sum  of  it 
all   is   a  compromise,  and,  alas,  a  com- 
pounding of  felony  ;  for  to  get  part  of  the 
dead  man's  wealth  the  family  consent  to 
its    division    into  six   portions    and  the 
daughter  takes  her  sixth  instead  of  the 
whole  which  she  could  only  get  by  giving 
up  Phyllis  to  a  felon's  punishment.     Mr. 
Pinero   has   out   of  this  repulsive   story 
built  up  a  play  that  is  almost  masterly  in 


construction,  but  is  it  worth  while  ? 
The  one  sympathetic  part  in  the  comedy 
is  Thaddeus,  played  by  Mr.  George 
Alexander  with  rare  force,  and  yet  he 
cannot  give  the  character  that  backbone 
which  its  author  has  left  out.  The 
illegitimate  daughter  ought  to  be  a  sym- 
pathetic character,  but  she  is  too  liglitly 
sketched  to  engross  our  interest.  Mr. 
Pinero  seems  to  have  lavished  all  his 
ingenuity  and  invention  on  the  grosser 
characters  of  his  play — to  have  lost  touch 
with  whatever  does  not  lend  itself  to 
satire.  **  The  Thunderbolt "  loaves  an 
acrid  flavour  behind  it. 

When  that  part  of  the  world  that  has 
been  taught  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament 
— I  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  many 
people  know  what  a  "  sacrament  "  is — 
have  heard  Bernard  Shaw's  Bridgnorth 
symposium  on  "  Getting  Married  "  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  society  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Prime  Minister  who  elects 
to  take  the  counsel  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chelsea  and  reform  the  marriage  laws. 
These  violent  revolutions  take  some  time 
to  incubate,  but  when  the  new  chick  is 
ready  to  come  out  of  its  loathsome  habita- 
tion and  face  the  still  more  rotten  world 
outside,  it  will  not  ask  Mr.  Shaw  to  draw 
up  the  new  Bill,  because  Mr.  Shaw  has  no 
more  notion  than  I  have  what  sort  of 
marriage  reform  will  make  the  world  any 
happier  or  sweeter  than  it  is  now.  What 
he  does  know,  and  what  he  has  an  inimit- 
able way  of  telling  us,  is,  that  the  green- 
grocer has  one  opinion  and  the  celibate 
Father  Anthony  another,  that  Mrs. "  Leo  " 
has  an  eclectic  taste  in  husbands  and 
Miss  Lesbia  Grantham  would  like  to  be 
a  mother  without  the  intervention  of  a 
husband,  that  the  young  man  about  town 
is  a  bom  polygamist  and  that  there  are 
churchmen  who  are  disposed  to  consider 
that  Nature  has  some  right  to  a  hearing 
in  the  matter,  and  finally  that  the  lady 
whd  has  had  wide  experience  is  better 
fitted  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject  than 
silly  children  or  unimpassioned  old  maids 
or  extremely  conventional  middle-aged 
army  officers.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all 
this  except  the  way  of  telling  it.  We 
might,  perhaps,  more  profitably  read  it 
when  "  Getting  Married  "  is  published  (as 
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it  will  be — with  a  preface),  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  very  entertaining  indeed 
to  hear  it  all  said  by  men  and  women 
who  say  it  extremely  well.  That  gives  a 
vividness  and  reality  to  a  symposium  that 
is  lacking  in  the  printed  book.  Of  course, 
it  doesn't  make  a  play,  but  as  no  one 
pretends  that  "Getting Married  **  is  a  play, 
no  one  is  deceived  by  false  pretences. 

The    merit — the    fascination    of    this 
"  Conversation  *'  is  that   we   get  at   the 
real  minds  of  the  several  types  into  whose 
mouths   the  words  are  put.     Mr.  Shaw 
makes  them  say  what  they  think.     As  we 
listen  the  scene,  actors,  words  fall  under 
a  glamour.     *'  Good  Heavens,"  we  say  at 
some  specially  audacious  and  revealing 
remark,    "Do  you  know   that   Bernard 
Shaw  has  got  that  down  and  will  print 
it  as  your  honest  opinion?     What  will 
you  think  of  yourself  then  ?  "     Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  charming  young  married 
woman  telling  us  that  she  could  be  quite 
happy    with    a    relay  of    husbands   for 
various   occasions,  and   our  vague  sus- 
picion is  confirmed  with  a  vengeance.     Or 
here  is  a  loquacious  greengrocer  telling 
us  that  to  keep  the  relation  fresh  and 
appetising    married    people    must    take 
occasional  holidays  from  eacii  other.     Or 
a  leader  of  suburban  society,  wife  of  the 
mayor    of     the   borough,    resents  being 
made  love  to  by  a  man  who  is  not  the 
mayor.       Is    her    resentment    genuine  ? 
"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me,"  he 
declares.     "  Or — hope  ?  "  she  asks.     Or 
turn  to  the  bishop.     "  We  take  each  other 
for  better  or  worse,"  he  declares  ;  "  would 
we  take  a  servant  for  life  on  those  terms, 
or  a  grocer  or  doctor  or  prime  minister  ? 
What  wickedness  it  would  encourage  !  " 
Yes,  it  is  our  most  secret  musings  and 
convictions  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  relieves 
us  for  our  own  and  others*  edification,  or 
at  least  entertainment.     But  we  come  out 
nowhere.     The  play  is  as  void  of  practical 
result  as  the  attempt  of  Father  Anthony, 
the  celibate,  to  draw  up  a  marriage  con- 
tract that  would  meet  the  views  of  all. 
They  could  not  agree  on  the  first  clause. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  meandering  Mr. 
Shaw  is  as  stimulating  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  as  when  he  discourses  of  Ireland 
or  the  medical  profession,  or  philandering, 
or  any  other  human  topic. 


Sir  John  Hare's  farewell  season  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  commenced  under  the 
happy  auspices  of  a  most  enthusiastic 
greeting,  which  had  in  it  as  much  the 
warm  afiFection  of  friendship  as  the 
admiration  of  a  public  ;  and  that  feeling 
has  attended  the  successive  performances. 
It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  not 
only  do  all  his  old  friends  wish  to  see  him 
at  least  once  more  in  his  most  famous 
characters,  but  there  is  part  of  a  new 
generation  who  would  not  willingly 
suffer  him  to  leave  the  stage  without 
being  able  to  say  they  had  seen  his  Lord 
Quex,  or  his  Benjamin  Goldfinch.  The 
season  began  with  "  The  Gay  Lord 
Quex  "  and  the  famous  third  act,  triumph 
of  stagecraft,  never  went  better  than  with 
Miss  Price  as  Sophie  Fullgamey.  It  is 
difficult  to  wholly  acquit  Mr.  Pinero  of 
contriving  an  impossible  situation  in  the 
circumstances  which  lead  up  to  the  mid- 
night interview  betw^een  Lord  Quex  and 
the  manicurist  in  the  Duchess's  bedroom, 
but  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  skill  with  which,  once  he  has  them 
there,  Mr.  Pinero  extracts  every  ounce  of 
dramatic  value  from  the  duel.  He  is  a 
master  of  construction,  and  never  did  he 
exhibit  his  command  of  stagecraft,  his 
fine  and  accurate  sensitiveness  to  the 
relative  values  of  incident  in  leading  up  to 
a  climax,  more  consummately  than  in 
his  third  act  of  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex." 
It  still  holds  an  audience  breathless  as  on 
the  night  of  its  first  production.  Sir  John 
Hare  displays  the  same  perfect  finish  of 
manner,  the  same  resourcefulness,  the 
same  power  to  make  every  movement 
and  gesture  and  word  tell,  and  he  is 
admirably  seconded  by  Miss  Price.  In- 
deed, the  entire  company  is  quite  equal 
to  the  demand  upon  them,  and  the  play 
goes  with  that  assured  ease  and  perfection 
of  detail  which  older  playgoers  recognise 
as  a  quality  of  Sir  John  Hare's  manage- 
ment in  the  days  when  he  had  a  theatre 
of  his  own. 

The  pleasant  line  of  Gaiety  successes  is 
carried  forward  a  long  step  by  the  latest 
of  Mr.  George  Edwardes'  productions  at 
that  theatre,  "  Havana."  Beauty  of 
stage  setting,  always  a  strong  feature 
at   the   Gaiety,   reaches    its   climax    in 
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"Havana";  at  least  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  arts  of  the  scene-painter 
and  the  costumier  could  eversurpasssome 
of  the  effects  that  delight  audiences  in 
this  production.  The  title  of  the  piece 
gives  the  cue  to  the  locale  in  which  the 
action  is  laid.  The  atmosphere  is  Spanish, 
and  story,  mise-en-scene  and  music  all  have 
a  certain  warm  sensuousness  that  is  parti- 
cularly effective,  t  say  "story,"  because 
there  is  more  form  and  substance  in  the 


composition  of  the  book,  for  which  Mr. 
George  Grossmith,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Graham 
Hill  are  responsible,  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  in  a  Gaiety  piece  ; 
which  goes  to  prove,  as  I  have  frequently 
contended,  that  beauty  and  sparkle  and 
variety  of  incident  and  song  and  dance 
and  comic  business  may  be  just  as 
entertaining  if  they  are  the  natural 
expression  of  a  story  instead  of  a  patch- 
work of  feebly  related  parts. 


I. 

MRS.  FARTHINGALE  was  annoyed, 
and  wrotP  sharp  things  with  a 
quick  pen,  spurred  on  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  superiority  to 
most  of  her  friends— to  her  old  uncle  and 
aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reade,  in  particular. 

There  was  a  certain  complacency  in 
her  glance  as  her  eyes  rested  a  moment 
on  the  pile  of  letters  at  lier  side,  which 
could  not  have  reached  half  that  number 
if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reade  had  been  punc- 
tual— but  they  were  not.  They  were 
travelling  through  Italy  solely  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  jiick  up  treasures  in 
pictures,  statuettes  and  hric-ii-hrac.  and 
had  a  firm  belief  that  all  Italians  were 
sentimentally  i<ile  people,  and  that  their 
niece,  Mrs.  Farthingale,  from  having  lived 
so  long  amongst  them,  had  acquired  their 
second  nature  of  dolce  tar  nientt,  and 
so  was  ever  glad  to  while  away  an 
hour  or  Iwi  in  the  picture  galleries  of 
Florence. 

Il  did  mH  occur  to  them  that  every 
hour  of  "dear  Eliica's"  day  had  its 
engagement,  that  the  galleries  had  been 
made  hateful  to  her  from  the  frequent 
pilgrimages  forced  on  her  iiy  all  sorts  of 
acquaintances  who  brought  letters  from 
English  friend'i—"  Quite  sure  she  would 
be  pleased  to  do  the  honours  of  the  city 
she  loved  so  well"  —  and  who  perhaps 
"did"  the  galleries,  jusi  as  ihfy  would 
"do  "Niagara  or  St.  Peter's,  with  a  stupid 
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stare  and  no  throb  of  feeling  or  sj-mpathy 
with  ihe  beauty  brought  before  them. 

For  a  whole  hour  she  had  been  waiting. 
The  appointment  had  been  for  eleven 
o'clock,  and  there  the  .\ngelus  from  all 
the  churches  was  announcing  mid-day ! 
Yet  if  they  came  she  must  not  be  cross, 
tor  Mr.  Reade  was  rich  and  a  lover  of 
art,  so  one  of  the  most  interesting  visitors 
she  hoped  to  meet. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  herself  had  a  nice 
little  collection.  Her  rooms  proclaimed 
her  a  woman  of  taste  and  education, 
and  also  told  of  military  adventure  and 
success.  To  use  her  own  words,  "she 
hated  rags  and  rubbish,"  so  antimacassars, 
mats  and  crudely  coloured  bannerets  had 
no  place  with  her;  but  her  walls  were 
hung  with  a  great  variety  of  pictures, 
picked  up  with  care  and  excitement, 
each  with  its  history  or  adventure. 

Colonel  Farthingale's  trophies  were 
also  conspicuous,  some  friends  said  with 
questionable  taste  :  though  all  condoned 
the  offence  for  the  sake  of  the  conjugal 
appreciation  this  evidenced. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  rugs,  many 
of  which  had  seen  service  in  the  camp ; 
the  couches  were  covered  with  tiger  and 
leopard  skins  and  odd  .\shantee,  Turkish 
and  Indian  embroidery.  Ivory  inlaid 
cabinets  and  worktables,  jewelled  chess- 
men, filigree  rup-mounts  and  fans,  bronze 
statuettes,  Greek  lamps,  vases  and  coins 
made  a  medley  that  might  have  looked 
bizayyf  but  for  the  luxur}-  of  the  lounges, 
that  seemingly  had  been  made  to  smoke 
and  dream  on,  and  the  rich  tawny  colour- 
ing of  the  curtains  and  stift  cushions 
that  gave  the  place  an  air  of  comfort 
rather  than  display. 
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At  last  the  sharp  ringing  of  the  bell 
and  the  barking  of  the  dogs  announced 
visitors.  There  was  no  looking  from  the 
window,  for  the  villa  was  one  of  the  few 
in  Florence  having  the  delight  of  an  old 
garden  surrounding  it.  It  might  have 
been  a  convent  so  entirely  was  it  separated 
from  the  world ;  only  the  tall  trees  of 
the  Cascine  just  beyond  telling  of  its 
nearness  to  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
the  city. 

With  anxiety  she  listened,  hurrying 
the  conclusion  of  a  letter  with  busy  eyes 
and  hands,  while  her  ears  listened  eagerly 
for  the  clanging  of  the  great  gate  and  the 
voices  of  her  English  relations. 

A  smile  came  to  her  lips  as  she  assured 
herself  that  her  waiting  was  over,  and 
all  traces  of  impatience  had  vanished 
when,  with  both  hands  outstretched,  she 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
greeting  her  aunt  with  an  affectionate 
kiss  before  she  allowed  herself  the  pleasure 
of  a  mild  reproach  as  she  took  Mr.  Readers 
hands. 

**  I  expected  you  an  hour  ago  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  you  should 
have  been  waiting,  Eliza,"  said  Mr.  Reade 
with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  "  but  we 
were  afraid  we  should  be  too  early  for 
you,  and  in  fact  were  idling  on  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  when  Randolph  came  up, 
full  of  his  *  find,*  and  of  course  we  must 
go  to  see  it." 

**  What,  you  mean  the  Lippi  ? — You 
mean  the  Filippo  Lippi  ?  Yes,  he  takes 
everyone  off  to  see  it,  and  no  great  thing 
after  all,  and  besides  that,  I  don't  believe 
it's  genuine  ;  never  did  !  But  he  always 
is  finding  some  marvel  I  Swans  that 
turn  out  to  be  not  even  geese  but  dead 
kites  that  ought  to  be  nailed  to  his 
figurative  barn-door  for  warnings  !  " 

"  This  is  genuine,  I  believe  ;  a  small 
Correggio,  unmistakable,  I  said,  the 
moment  I  saw  it,  and  1  don't  think  I 
should  be  deceived." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale 
with  a  light,  clear  ring  in  her  voice  that 
anticipated  discomfiture  in  her  com- 
panion and  already  enjoyed  triumph. 

"  And  /,  old  enough  to  be  your  father, 
have  bought  pictures  ever  since  you  were 
in  your  cradle.  I  ought  to  know  !  "  Mr. 
Reade  was  a  little  piqued  and  showed  it. 


*'  I  must  go  and  see  this  find.  You 
may  be  right.  Randolph  can't  always 
be  making  a  fool  of  himself.  The  mere 
law  of  chance  compels  him  to  make  a 
happy  hit  sometimes ;  and  it  is  such  a — a  " 
(Mrs.  Farthingale  checked  a  strong  word 
on  her  lips)  "  a  very  long  time  since  he 
got  something.  I'll  go  and  see.  As  a 
rule,  if  one  does  find  a  gem,  it  is  in  the 
most  wnlikely  place." 

There  was  something  winningly  frank 
and  easy  in  Mrs.  Farthingale's  manner. 
All  the  time  she  was  speaking  she  was 
doing  up  letters,  turning  half  round  from 
the  secretaire  to  speak  to  her  friends 
and  making  sudden  journeys  into  the 
room  for  her  address  book,  her  paper 
knife,  her  letter  weight ;  not  ceasing  to 
entertain  her  guests  for  a  moment,  though 
she  calmly  kept  her  own  wishes  in  view 
and  did  her  own  business  without 
interruption. 

"  It's  too  late  now  for  the  Belle  Arti 
and  St.  Marco,  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
either  is  the  most  important  for  this 
morning,  for  you  don't  really  want  me  to 
go  to  either." 

Mrs.  Farthingale  was  putting  up  the 
last  remnant  of  writing  materials  as  she 
said  this,  glancing  at  her  friends  as  she 
put  the  key  into  the  lock,  caught  a 
sight  of  the  time  by  the  clock  on  a 
bracket,  and  questioned  the  wishes  of  her 
visitors. 

*'  We  paid  a  short  visit  to  St.  Marco," 
began  Mr.  Reade. 

"  Fra  Angel ico  at  home  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Farthingale.  '*  That  is  the  place  I  go  to 
when  I  get  sick  of  all  the  cant  about  art 
and  artists,  and  bric-d^jvac  and  genre. 
That  is  the  heart  of  the  city.  Pure 
colour,  pure  feeling,  pure  design,  simpli- 
city itself,  defying  criticism  by  its  celestial 
realism.  Angelico  and  Botticelli  1  Take 
the  rest  of  the  galleries  away.  Leave 
these  two  masters  and  Art  would  be  safe. 
By  the  bye,  there  is  a  genuine  Botticelli 
for  sale  here,  so  they  say.  I  was  going  to 
see  it  this  afternoon,  but  if  you  like  to 
take  the  chance  and  come,  I  can  look  in 
this  morning." 

Mr.  Reade  turned  to  his  wife. 

**  Where  is  it  ? "  said  Mrs.  Reade  half 
disappointed  at  losing  her  chance  of 
visiting  St.  Marco  again. 
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"  Oh,  that  is  a  secret !  It's  not  every- 
one I  initiate  in  the  mysteries  of  Florence. 
Not  1 !  What  is  the  use  of  throwing 
pearls  before  swine?  The  great  shops, 
with  their  extraordinary  copies  of  the 
biggest,  gaudiest  pictures  in  the  galleries, 
do  well  enough  for  the  wedding  folks 
who  rush  through,  and  have  too  much 
love  in  tlieir  eyes  and  minds  to  be  able  to 
see  clear.  They  want  to  spend  their 
money  ;  the  shopkeepers  are  hungry  to 
have  it.  They  want  something  to  take 
back  as  a  remembrance  of  their  visit,  not 
even  knowing  one  master  from  another. 
Let  them  go  where  they  like  and  buy 
what  they  like — but  you,  who  do  know 
and  care  for  a  chance  of  seeing  the  real 
thing,  I  don't  mind  showing  you  a  haunt 
where,  if  there  is  a  good  thing  to  be  had, 
you  may  perhaps  find  it." 

Mrs.  Farthingale  stood  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  talking  very  fast  and, 
as  usual,  convincing  her  guests  that  they 
were  glad  to  have  the  favour  of  doing 
what  she  wished  them  to  do.  She  never 
had  a  moment  to  spare,  and  she  was  tired 
to  death  of  the  galleries.  She  wanted  to 
see  to  some  business  of  her  own,  but  she 
also  wished  to  be  very  polite  to  these 
relations  of  hers. 

"And  where  is  this  place?"  said  Mr. 
Reade,  a  smile  slowly  crossing  his  face. 
He  was  amused  at  his  companion's 
vivacity.  **  Are  we  to  be  taken  there 
blindfolded  and  swear  secrecv  ?  " 

"  Of  course !  "  said  the  ladv.  "  Did  I  sav 
it  was  my  own  secret  ?  That  in  itself 
was  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  If  you  want  a 
secret  to  bcR  secret  never  call  it  by  such  a 
name.  Mvsterv  is  itself  challencce  and 
defiance.  One  is  bound  to  conquer !  I 
will  leave  you  for  two  minutes  to  put  my 
things  on.  Ah  !  yes  "  (as  Mr.  Reade's 
glance  happened  to  fall  on  a  handsomely 
bound  book),  *'  look  over  that,  a  crest 
album  for  a  friend  of  mine.  Bound  to 
please  mc  —  my  idea  I  Look  over  it. 
Not  bad,  and  almost  all  the  arrange- 
ment my  own  ! — News,  two  days  old  !  " 
(handing  a  number  of  papers  to  Mr. 
Reade). 

**  Wontlerful  woman  !  and  I  knew  her 
when  she  was  an  almost  ugly  child  I  " 
said  Mr.  Reade,  a>  his  hostes>  left  the 
room,  putting  her  head  back  to  >ay  :  '*  I 


shall  not  be  long.    No  one  ever  makes 
faces  at  viy  clock  1 " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  door  was  the 
bedroom  ;  only  a  panel  of  pictures  divided 
the  small  drawing-room  from  the  sleeping 
apartment. 

**  Sighing  like  a  furnace  ?  You  should 
leave  that  to  your  sweetheart  I "  said 
Mrs.  Farthingale  lightly,  stepping  to  the 
side  of  a  young  girl  who  was  waiting  for 
her. 

"  Ah !  signora  mia,  he  sighs  more  than 
I  do !  "  said  Flavia,  "  but  it's  all  of  no 
use  !  " 

"  Then  I  wouldn't  do  it  at  all,  either  of 
you !  "  said  the  lady  decidedly.  "  In  this 
world  there  is  no  room  for  waste  of  any 
kind,  and  young  people  like  you,  begin- 
ning life,  should  do  nothing  without  a 
purpose." 

Flavia  measured  the  old  lace  against 
the  sleeve  accurately  with  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  lady  was  laughing  at 
her,  and  the  colour  flushed  to  her  fore- 
head. 

"  That  will  do !  "  said  the  lady.  "  Now 
just  get  a  needle  and  sew  it  on  yourself, 
for  Suntina  is  getting  rather  blind,  you 
know,  though  the  good  old  soul  can 
do  my  hair  and  dress  me  out  like  a 
picture,  can't  you,  Suntina,  eh  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Farthingale,  as  a  stout  little  woman 
came  into  the  room,  having  heard  behind 
the  door  the  last  remarks  as  to  her  blind- 
ness. "  She  can't  quite  see  where  her 
needle  goes  and  where  the  scissor  points 
clip,  so  my  lace  comes  off  badly." 

**()nly  once,"  said  Suntina,  "and  that 
was  when  the  signora  was  in  haste  and 
wanted  the  Venetian  Point  changed  for 
the  Point  d'Alen^on,  that  had  been 
brought  from  England  only  the  day 
before.  It  was  the  tremble  I  was  in,  and 
the  confusion  as  to  the  mistake  in  not 
getting  it  ready  that  sent  my  scissors 
wrong.  Rut  P'lavia  has  mended  it  and 
it's  as  good  as  new." 

**  Flavia  can  do  well  when  she  likes," 
said  the  lady,  her  quick  fingers  arranging 
the  lace  on  her  velvet  sleeve,  her  sharp 
eyes  noting  the  smallest  irregularity  and 
discovering  the  most  minute  end  left 
from  previous  tacking.  "  But  what  is 
thi>  question  of  dote?  I  did  not  under- 
stand, though  I  heard  the  other  day,  for 
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all  the  while  Suntina's  babble  was  in 
my  ears,  about  nothing,  as  usual,  but  still 
distracting." 

"  Well,"  said  Flavia,  *'  it's  three  years 
now,  signora,  since  I  paid  over  my  dote  for 
Enrico's  exemption,  before  poor  Tonino 
died.  Enrico  was  married  and  his  wife  did 
not  like  him  to  be  a  soldier  and  cried — oh  ! 
she  cried — for  ever  and  ever !  So  I  said 
to  the  old  Signor  Avvocato,  who  had  all 
the  money  my  father  gave  to  each  of  us, 

*  Take  mine  and  pay  for  a  substitute.' " 

"  Did  you  ask  Serafino  ?  " 

"Please,  my  lady,  I  did  not  know 
Serafino." 

"  Foolish  girl,  you  might  have  known 
that  some  day  you  would  meet  a  Serafino 
or  Cherubino,  and  that  he  would  want 
your  dote  and  have  more  right  to  it  than 
a  birbante  of  a  brother." 

"  But  Serafino  does  not  want  it,  please, 
signora,"  said   Flavia.      "Serafino  says, 

*  I  can  work  for  all,'  and  indeed  he  can, 
for  he  gets  more  in  favour  with  the  great 
English  who  go  to  the  galleries  and  the 
Padrona  of  thr*  Magazzino.  He  makes 
money.    Alt7'o\*' 

"  Still,  he  won't  marry  without  a 
fortune  ;  that's  quite  right.  What  a  little 
goose  you  were  to  part  with  yours  !  You 
may  well  sigh.  If  I  were  Serafino  I  should 
scold  you  too."  Flavia  looked  into  the 
lady's  face,  then  hurried  on  with  her  work. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  was  now  seated  before 
her  toilet  table,  Suntina  dressing  her  for 
her  morning  drive. 

As  she  raised  her  eves  she  met  a  fierce 
portrait  of  herself  in  the  looking-glass, 
and  she  thought  to  herself,  "  Yes,  I  am 
handsome  ;  I  can  do  pretty  muc:h  as  I 
like."  It  was  a  stern,  blonde  face  that 
could  be  cruel.  The  eyebrows  were  a 
shade  darker  than  the  golden -brown  hair, 
and  were  well  defined,  arched  almost  to 
the  angle  that  gives  the  expression  of 
anxiety.  The  eyes  were  deep  blue-grey, 
and  the  lashes  curled  and  looked  black 
upon  the  clear  pale  cheek.  It  was  a  face 
full  of  character,  keen,  lively,  the  mobile 
mouth  ready  to  express  scorn,  amusement 
or  defiance  before  the  words  reached  the 
brilliant  carnation  lips.  Yet  through  all 
this  there  was  a  certain  stiff  hardness 
that  refused  to  be  softened  by  any  art  of 
dress  or  toilette. 


But  she  was  not  the  woman  to  try  to 
hide  her  character  ;  she  gloried  in  herself 
and  her  power  over  others,  men  especially. 

Instinctively  she  posed  in  attractive 
positions,  effects  that  struck  her  as  pleas- 
ing frequently  suggesting  causes  for 
action. 

Flavia  was  young,  pretty  with  the 
ruddy  beauty  of  youth.  She  was  of  the 
slender  Tuscan  type,  with  eyes  black  as 
sloes,  eyes  with  mystery  in  them,  large 
and  round  and  wondering,  like  a  child's 
one  moment,  then  ready  to  warm  and 
flash  with  intelligence  when  an  idea 
pleased  her  and  her  quick  brain  kindled 
to  work.  Her  small  head  with  its  coils 
of  dark  hair  pinned  in  a  mass  close  over 
the  nape  of  the  neck  had  never  been  dis- 
figured with  a  tawdry  hat  or  common 
imitation  of  the  fashion. 

Her  long  earrings,  bright  necklace  and 
neat  clothes  showed  at  once  the  class  to 
which  she  belonged,  and  her  thin  finger, 
pricked  black  from  the  middle  joint  to 
the  very  end  told  a  tale  of  industry  and 
patience.  Mrs.  Farthingale  liked  her 
and  was  kind  to  her:  Perhaps  one 
of  Mrs.  Farthingale's  most  attractive 
characteristics  in  the  eyes  of  her  many 
male  friends  was  her  willingness  to  do  a 
kindness  to  another  woman  if  oppor- 
tunity offered.  *'  And  this  dote  of  yours," 
she  said,  drawing  on  her  gloves  and  turn- 
ing to  look  closely  at  the  girl. 

"  It  was  only  five  hundred  lire,  signora." 

"  And  this  Serafino  ?  " 

"Serafino  is  content,"  said  Flaviaagain. 
"  It  is  his  uncle  who  does  not  want  us 
to  marry.  He  would  like  to  keep  him 
always  ^at  w^ork  for  him,  always,  now 
that  he  is  useful." 

"  And  who  is  this  uncle  ?  " 

"  Ugolino  Pannetti." 

"  Ugolino  Pannetti  1  "  almost  shouted 
the  lady.  "  Peter  Schlemihl  !  the  man 
without  a  shadow,  except  that  he  always 
seems  to  be  the  shadow  without  the  man  ! 
Via  Porcellana " 

"  No,  signora.  Via  dei  Pilastri.  But 
the  signora  will  not  go  to  him  about  me  ? 
It  would  made  him  angry  and  Serafino 
too." 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  The  ghoul !  " 
said  Mrs.  Farthingale,  laughing  over  her 
own  thought. 
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Then  slie  went  away.  Flavia  finished 
her  little  task,  gossiping  with  Suntina  : 
then  she,  too,  passed  do\\'Ti  the  stairs  and 
out  of  the  portoue,  staying  a  moment  to 
look  at  the  swift-running,  swollen  Amo 
and  to  listen  to  the  band  as  the  soldiers 
passed  on  to  the  palace  to  relieve  guard. 

**  I  am  not  sorry  I  did  it,  though  I  am  a 
goose,"  thought  Flavia.  "  It  is  Ugolino 
who  is  angry  and  that  is  because  he  loves 
his  centesimi  so  well.  I  wonder  what  the 
signora  meant  when  she  called  him  her 
friend  ? " 

In  Flavians  simple  life  there  was  not 
much  time  for  thinking.  Even  feeling 
was  the  companion  of  work  ;  work  was  so 
mechanical,  even  when  demanding  skill, 
that  each  hour  had  its  task,  and  it  was 
with  a  troubled  c^onscionce  that  slio 
hurried  home. 

II. 

THROUGH  the  streets  they  drove, 
rattling  noisily  over  the  stones, 
passing  the  picturesque  buildings 
without  a  comment,  for  Mrs.  Farthingale 
did  not  care  to  be  a  cicerone  of  windows 
that  anyone  could  see,  and  devoted  her 
whole  care  to  sharp  notes  of  strange 
treasures  hidden  within  the  stone  walls. 

"  Miniatures,"  she  said  as  they  turned 
into  a  narrow  street ;  "do  you  care  for 
miniatures?  Not  enjoy  them,  perhaps, 
now  that  the  age  for  *  specta(^les  on 
nose '  has  been  reached  ?  But  in  that 
house  at  the  end — Palazzo  Fusti — that 
with  the  three-cornered  loggia  and  the 
tricoloured  flowers  flaunting  in  nature 
the  unnatural  new  views  of  the  young 
heir  (more  shame  for  him) ;  yes,  that  one  " 
as  they  drove  past ;  "  in  that  house  they 
have  a  room  full  of  miniatures  that  are 
priceless — cameos,  intaglios,  and  minia- 
tures that  fill  one  with  anger  that  fate 
should  have  gathered  all  the  beautiful 
women  into  a  past  period,  for  I  see  none 
like  them  now — ethereal,  yet  real  !  Oh, 
yes,  a  feeling  in  the  work  which  the 
photograpliers  have  driven  from  modem 
art.  No  1  no  !  "  shouted  Mrs.  Farthingale 
as  the  coachman  was  turning  a  corner, 
**  not  that  way  !  Italians  don't  know 
how  to  drive,"  she  said  in  parenthesis  to 
Mr.  Reade,  with  a  grimace  of  disgust  and 
amasement.     "  Take   the    next    turning 


and  drive  down  to  the  gate,  then  back 
to  the  Pilastri,  and  so  avoid  the  odour 
of  the  gasworks." 

"  And  what  are  we  going  to  see  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Reade. 

"  A  small  picture  —  a  Botticelli  — 
Madonna  and  Child ;  sweet  thing !  I 
wonder  the  old  ghoul  did  not  hear  of 
you  and  come  down  upon  you.  Here 
we  are." 

Mrs.  Farthingale  threw  off  the  rug  and 
opened  the  carriage  door  so  quickly,  that 
Mr.  Reade  had  no  chance  of  helping  her. 
Indeed  she  stepped  across  the  pavement 
and  rang  a  bell  and  was  again  by  the 
carriage  to  hold  back  the  door  before 
either  of  lier  friends  had  managed  to  get 
out. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  said  a  woman's  shrill 
voice. 

"  Friends,"  shouted  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
without  troubling  to  move  or  look  up, 
and  the  click  of  the  lock  announced 
permission  to  come  up. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  entered  first.  The 
staircase  was  narrow  and  square,  short 
flights  of  steps  with  little  landings,  very 
dark  to  those  who  came  out  of  the  sun- 
shine. After  toiling  up  to  the  third  floor, 
past  many  closed  doors,  they  reached  a 
small  bare  room  where  a  few  pictures 
were  to  be  seen.  The  place  was  very 
poor.  A  few  rush-seated  and  one  or  two 
old,  carved,  mahogany  chairs,  a  table  by 
the  window  and  an  easel  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  was  all  the  furniture.  On 
the  easel  was  a  picture.  A  faded  green 
baize  covered  it. 

No  sooner  were  the  visitors  seated  than 
the  old  dealer  came  forward,  and  with 
much  deliberation  drew  the  green  baize 
away,  disclosing  a  simple,  innocent  look- 
ing Madonna  and  Child,  very  tender,  the 
large  blue  eyes  full  of  the  devotion  of 
the  man  who  painted  it.  It  was  in  a 
handsome  old  carved  frame. 

*  Botticelli  !  "  said  Mr.  Reade  with  the 
reverential  sigh  of  a  collector  who  sees  a 
prize  within  possible  reach.  *'  Genuine, 
eh  ?  "  (in  a  whisper). 

"Genuine!  Cam  mio^  what  can  one 
say  ?  How  can  anyone  say  what  is 
genuine  in  this  world.  I  wonder  where 
it  came  from  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Farthingale  as 
much  to  herself  as  to  her  friends.     *'  It  is 
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a  tidy  little  thing  for  a  bargain.  I  have 
seen  worse  in  the  great  galleries.  That 
embroidery  on  the  cloak  —  those  roses 
on  the  knee,  and  the  round-faced  child." 

"  I  notice  !  I  notice  !  "  said  Mr.  Reade 
eagerly,  and  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  and 
the  light  in  his  face  his  friend  felt  that  he 
was  bitten  with  the  desire  to  possess  it. 

"  It's  a  pretty  subject,"  said  gentle 
Mrs.  Reade.  '*  I  always  like  Botticelli's 
infant  Christs.  They  look  so  comfortable 
resting  so  confidingly  against  the  mother. 
But  this  mother  looks  old — yes,  too  old, 
Frank,  and  sad." 

"  I  should  scarcely  think  the  child 
comfortable y*'  s^id  Mrs.  Farthingale.  "  But 
comfort  and  holiness  never  meet  except 
in  a  bishop's  carriage."  Then  turning  to 
Mr.  Reade,  "  It  is  a  find  this  time.  I 
can't  imagine  where  the  old  ghoul  got  it. 
But  he'll  ask  a  fortune  for  it." 

Mrs.  Farthingale  racked  her  brains  to 
find  a  clue  as  to  the  most  probable  source 
from  which  the  picture  had  been  brought. 
In  a  moment  galleries,  shops,  poor  gentle- 
men, rich  collectors,  village  churches, 
villas  scattered  in  the  hills  were  recalled 
to  mind,  as  far  as  her  knowledge  of  the 
place  permitted.  But  she  had  found  no 
answer,  when,  to  open  the  conversation 
rather  than  because  she  hoped  for  the 
truth,  she  turned  to  the  old  dealer,  who 
had  been  watching  them  with  keen,  re- 
served anxiety,  not  understanding  a  word 
they  said,  and  asked  him  where  he  had 
found  it. 

**  /  did  not  find  it.  It's  not  mine.  Oh, 
no !  It's  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
outside  the  Porta  Pinti.  A  rich  man 
he  was.  Galleries  of  fine  pictures  sold — 
all  sold !  He  sent  for  me ;  no — he  had 
it  sent  to  me.  Yes,  that  was  it,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  buy  it.  Me!  As  if  /  had 
a  sum  at  the  banker's,  when  I  have  had 
a  nephew  to  educate,  and  a  niece,  who 
is  a  poor  hunchback,  to  support."  This 
niece,  who  was  past  first  youth,  stood  by 
and  heard  the  description  of  herself.  She 
had  her  work  in  her  hand — fine  em- 
broidery, by  which  she  earned  money 
enough  to  support  herself,  and  buy  flowers 
for  the  little  shrine  in  the  corner  where 
she  prayed  for  patience  with  a  gentle 
conviction  that  God  would  grant  a  grace 
of    soul   for  each    physical   ugliness  or 


infirmity,  if  only  she  bore  her  grief  with 
patience. 

"Well,  well!"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale 
impatiently,  "  then  he  left  it  with  you  to 
sell  ?  " 

"And  I  thought  first  of  you,**  said 
Ugolino,  pressing  his  thin  hands  over  each 
other  in  a  trembling,  ghost-like  way,  as  if 
in  imagination  he  must  fumble  the  dirty 
notes  to  rally  his  courage  for  the  sale  of 
the  picture. 

"  Me  ?  troppo  gentile  !  "  said  the  lady 
with  ironical  condescension,  her  sharp 
eyes  glancing  from  his  head  to  his  hands, 
and  making  him  miserable  with  the 
feeling  that  she  was  reading  his  actions. 

*'The  signora  has  the  first  of  all  the 
rich  cognoscenti  who  come  to  the  city. 
It  was  through  the  signora  that  the 
Mantegna  was  sold." 

The  confiding  smile  that  claimed  the 
lady  as  a  fellow  dealer  was  insufferable, 
and  in  her  turn  she  mentally  writhed  and 
shivered  as  though  she  had  stepped  on 
slime  in  the  dark,  and  a  crowd  of  horrible 
possibilities  was  forced  on  her  imagina- 
tion. 

"  The  beast !  the  toad  !  the  serpent ! 
the  ghoul  indeed  !  "  she  thought,  epithets 
springing  like  sparks  from  the  hammer 
of  her  wrath  on  the  anvil  of  her 
resentment. 

**So  you  think,"  she  said,  turning  on 
him  with  brilliant  contempt,  yet  speaking 
low,  "  that  this  small  scrap  of  an  old 
master — this  may-be  Botticelli — this  tiny, 
weak,  washy,  dim,  unattractive  picture, 
which  you  may  be  thankful  to  get  a  few 
francs  for,  will  compensate  me  for  losing 
that  undoubted  Mantegna — after  you  had 
promised  it  me — price  fixed — and  then 
sold  it  to  my  own  friends  ! " 

"  How  can  I  know  when  the  signora  is 
really  in  earnest  ? "  said  the  old  dealer, 
admiring  the  sparkling  face  before  him  and 
hugging  himself  in  congratulation  at  once 
having  outwitted  her  on  her  own  ground. 
But  they  both  knew  it  was  childish  to 
spar  over  the  past — was  not  a  new  object 
in  view  and  a  new  buyer  to  be  managed  ? 
The  account  between  them  must  be 
squared  some  day.  Now  the  Botticelli 
demanded  all  the  skill  of  both. 

"And  what  is  the  price,  my  dear?" 
asked  Mr.  Reade,  imagining  this  to  have 
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been  the  subject  discussed  with  so  much 
feeling.  "  What  do  you  think  it  is 
worth  ? " 

"  Worth  ? "  said  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
throwing  back  her  head  and  beating 
the  floor  with  her  pointed  little  foot. 
"  There — I  may  not  betray  myself. 
Honesty  is  so  difficult  where  a  picture 
is  concerned !  What  is  it  not  worth  as  a 
genuine  Botticelli.  Dare  I  say  in  the 
presence  of  that  apothecary  of  a  man 
(shade  of  Shakespeare  receive  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  truth !)  I  should 
announce  myself  a  perjured  woman  and 
send  him  mad !  No  other  word  for  it — 
for  a  Tuscan  with  the  sight  of  a  penny 
beyond  his  reach  is  a  frenzied  being 
— either  demoniac  or  idiotic — stunned 
with  the  agony  of  his  loss.  Hush,  not  a 
word.  You  do  not  know  how  to  tackle 
this  sort  of  amphibious  beast ;  leave  him 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  it*s  a  treasure,  a  real  treasure  !  " 
said  Ugolino,  scanning  his  visitors, 
anxious  to  know  what  they  were 
deciding  on.  "  It  is  true  type — true  as 
grapes  from  a  vine.  Look  now,  the 
innocence  of  the  face,  the  roundness,  and 
the  great  mournful  eyes !  Then  the 
Bambino  !  If  I  were  blind,  I  could  swear 
it  a  genuine  Botticelli." 

"And  what  does  he  ask  for  it,  eh?'* 
said  Mrs.  Farthingale,  seating  herself  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  chair,  with  a  rush 
seat  and  a  back  that  almost  leaned 
forward,  as  if  humbly  excusing  its  own 
worthless  ugliness. 

"Well,  to  you  I  will  tell  the  truth," 
said  Ugolino.  "  It  is  to  be  sold  for  three 
thousand  francs — only  that — and  I  will 
give  you  my  reason.  I  told  the  owner  a 
lie,  on  my  conscience  as  a  Christian  I 
did.  I  said  *  No,  no.  It  may  be  a  copy 
or  a  painting  by  a  contemporary,  but  a 
Botticelli,  no  I  Why,  you  can  count 
them !  *  But  I  told  a  lie,  for  I  would 
stake  my  soul  that  it  is  genuine,  and  I 
believe  I  could  trace  its  pedigree — ah, 
yes,  without  a  doubt.  But  the  price ; 
why,  if  he  thought  it  a  genuine  Botticelli, 
it  would  be  a  sum  to  dream  of  that  he 
would  demand !  " 

Mrs.  Farthingale  said  nothing,  but 
looked  suddenly  from  the  picture  to 
Ugolino,  and  let  her  sharp  eyes  travel  all 


down  his  body  and  up  again,  as  if  she 
were  measuring  him  and  could  see 
through  his  seedy  clothes,  through  his 
wretched  framework  of  dry  skin  and 
shrivelled  muscles  and  attenuated  bones, 
to  the  thin  little  thread  he  called  his 
soul,  which  seemed  to  have  existence 
only  in  the  lips  and  restless  fingers,  and 
could  scarcely  have  reached  his  eyes 
without  the  great  pile  of  lies,  on  which  it 
stood,  to  raise  itself  to  the  tiny  windows. 

"  Two  hundred  pounds !  "  said  Mrs. 
Farthingale  in  a  steady  voice,  not  for  a 
moment  releasing  the  wretched,  wriggling 
Ugolino  from  her  moral  spear,  pointed 
with  her  sharp  tongue  and  barbed  with 
her  keen  grey  eyes. 

"  Rather  stiff !  "  said  Mr.  Reade.  "  A 
hundred  and  fifty.  I  don't  mind  that. 
Do  you  not  think  he  might  let  it  go  for 
that  ?  Do  you,  yourself,  think  it  is  worth 
more  ?  '* 

"  Three  times  that !  What  do  you 
think  yourself?"  Mrs.  Farthingale  let 
the  dark  lashes  rest  on  her  cheeks  a 
moment  and  turned  a  face  of  such  frank 
innocence  that  Mr.  Reade  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  having  hinted  vulgar  bargain- 
ing. He  came  nearer,  stooped  close, 
with  his  handkerchief  wiped  one  corner, 
stood  back  and  spoke  deliberately,  with 
hushed  voice. 

"  It  is  genuine,  of  that  I  have  no  doubt ! 
The  tone,  the  touch,  the  type  of  face,  the 
simplicity  of  treatment — I  think  I  may 
venture  to  assert  my  opinion  that  it  is 
genuine.  Yes — you  might  make  the 
offer.  One  hundred  and  fifty.  As  you 
say,  it  is  not  out  of  the  way." 

"  Out  of  the  way ! "  laughed  Mrs. 
Farthingale,  her  well-defined  lips  express- 
ing pretty  derision  that  was  effective, 
but  not  disagreeable.  "  If  you  cari  get  it 
for  that,  it  is  cheap,  dirt  cheap  I  say, 
and  in  that  frame  too ! — That  is  worth 
any  money — in  good  condition,  too — 
quite  an  effect  in  your  study — or  lent  to 
South  Kensington." 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Reade,  "  if  I  send 
it  there.  Shall  I  close  with  it,  then,  or  am 
I  forestalling  you  ? " 

"  Me  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Farthingale,  "  I  leave 
these  treasures  for  my  friends.  I  must 
look  and  long  and  save  for  months  before 
I  venture  any  indulgence.    This  is  not  the 
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only  sour  grape  on  the  Florentine  vine 
for  me." 

"  Shall  I  give  you  the  cheque,  then — or 
to  him  ? "  said  Mr.  Reade,  rather 
distressed  by  the  conflict  between  his 
wish  to  possess  the  picture  and  regret  in 
taking  it  from  the  lady  who  also  coveted 
it.  **  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  have  it 
delivered  at  the  house  first,  eh  ?  Unless, 
perhaps,  he  wants  the  money — or  the 
poor  owner.'* 

The  old  gentleman,  with  quiet  kind- 
ness, began  to  feel  for  his  pocket-book, 
for  he  generally  carried  a  loose  cheque 
when  on  expeditions  of  this  kind. 

"Not  for  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Farthin- 
gale, putting  out  her  yellow-gloved  hands 
to  stop  the  production  of  the  cheque.  "  I 
have  not  landed  him  yet.  He  may  come 
down  to  one-sixty,  four  thousand  francs, 
you  know.  He  must  flounder  a  bit  and 
have  his  run  between  the  banks  of  hope 
and  despair,  imagining  what  he  might 
get  and  what  he  might  do  with  what  he 
gets,  till  he  sees  his  own  rapacity  sinking 
him  below  his  depth,  and  then — leave 
him  to  me.  You  are  satisfied  it  is 
genuine  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes  !  "  said  Mr.  Reade,  taking  out 
his  gold  pencil  case  in  anticipation  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  bargain.  He  was  a 
precise  man,  and  had  his  own  little  ways 
of  managing  the  purchase  of  an  old 
master,  finally  marking  it  as  his  own. 

Ugolino,  at  a  glance,  understood  it, 
and  he  seemed  galvanised  into  life.  His 
features  worked  as  if  a  new  lease  of  life 
had  been  given  to  his  heart,  and  his  head 
commanded  some  tribute  of  enjoyment 
from  it.     Was  his  picture  sold  ? 

That  Botticelli,  which  had  so  often 
nearly  gone  and  then  had  been  left — would 
those  lean  fingers  really  have  the  joy  of 
turning  over  the  dirty  paper  money  and 
those  eager  eyes  feast  on  the  sweet 
numbers  of  hundreds,  and  fifties,  and 
tens,  and  even  five-franc  notes,  that  he 
would  exchange  for  it  ?  A  little  pinkness 
came  to  his  deathly  face,  and  his  blue 
lips  turned  purple,  and  the  squeezed-up, 
panting  lungs  almost  took  a  deep  breath 
of  self -congratulation. 

*' Yes,  yes,  Eccellenza !  "  said  he,  tipping 
forward  the  picture  ;  For,  nt  a  grimace  from 
Mrs.  Farthingale,  Mr.  Reade  had  closed 


his  pencil  case,  and  the  dealer  thought  he 
wished  to  see  on  what  material  the 
picture  was  painted. 

"  It  is  heavy,  it  is  painted  on  maho- 
gany— good  strong  mahogany.  It  has 
stood  the  wear  of  all  these  years — not 
touched — no,  not  even  cracked  nor  eaten 
in  a  single  place.  Thick  it  is,  too — firm 
and  thick." 

Mrs.  Farthingale  rose  as  the  shadowy 
form  stretched  over -her,  like  a  bird  of  prey 
over  a  gallant  hen  who  has  chicks  to 
protect. 

"  Now  for  the  price !  "  said  the  lady, 
standing  back  against  the  wall — a  chair 
between  her  and  Ugolino ;  she  conve- 
niently in  the  shade,  he  with  the  sunshine 
on  his  face  illuminating  each  wrinkle, 
and  showing  the  wonderful  tracery  all 
over  his  face  that  recorded  his  tiny 
graspings  and  desperate  anxieties. 

"  I  have  said  that  three  thousand  francs 
is  the  lowest  that  the  owner  will  take." 

"  That  is  supposing  that  your  lie  is  the 
truth,  whereas  I  suspect  that  your  truth 
was  a  lie,  my  friend  !  " 

Ugolino  held  up  both  his  hands.  Those 
eyes  were  too  much  for  him.  He  warded 
off  Mrs.  Farthingale  as  if  she  had  been 
the  ghost  rather  than  he  the  ghoul.  As 
they  spoke  in  Italian,  Mr.  Reade  could 
not  understand  what  they  said,  nor,  of 
course,  could  the  old  picture  dealer  guess, 
except  by  their  actions,  what  the  English 
visitors  had  decided  on. 

"  A  lie,"  said  he,  "  and  to  one  so  clever 
and  wise  as  you  !  You^  who  are  always 
buying  and  selling  and  know  the  charac- 
teristics of  every  painter  that  ever  held  a 
brush  !  Me !  a  poor  ignorant  man  like 
me,  tell  you  a  lie  ?  Holy  Heaven  !  Why 
our  blessed  Lady's  eyes  would  never  look 
out  so  tranquilly  on  me  and  you  if  I  was 
telling  you — an  untruth." 

Ugolino  whispered  the  last  word. 

"  Well,  true  or  untrue,  it  is  a  question 
of  faith  !  "  returned  the  lady,  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  encounter  and  the  kindly 
pleasure  her  friends  had  in  her  skill. 

"  You  can't  prove  it's  genuine.  /  can't 
prove  it's  false  !  I  don't  mind  buying  it 
at  a  fair  price.  That  is,  mid-way  between 
your  opinion  and  mine,  allowing  for  a 
doubt  either  way.  The  picture  is  good  in 
itself,  would  not  disgrace  the  master ;  say 
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worth  fifteen  hundred  francs,  because  it 
may  be  a  Botticelli,  but  there's  the  doubt, 
and  doubt  in  such  a  thing  as  this  is  just 
what  lowers  the  value  to  the  price  of  so 
many  square  inches  of  wood — almost 
I  say." 

"Almost?"  echoed  Ugolino.  "The 
signora  always  must  have  a  little 
amusement.'* 

"  Amusement !  "  said  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
briskly.  "  This  is  too  serious  a  matter 
for  amusement.  I  adore  a  good,  genuine 
old  picture.  To  me,  it  is  sacred^  but  I 
must  feel  that  my  veneration  is  rightly 
bestowed,  and  a  doubt — a  doubt — will — 
well  .  .  .  This  gentleman  would  like  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  its  authenticity.  That 
arm,  now,  and  hand  have  just  a  suspicion 
of  being  copied  .  .  .  Botticelli  has  a 
certain  delicacy  about  the  finger  tips — 
eh  ?  You  agree  in  your  heart,  ah — you 
have  it  on  your  conscience,  I  see  you 
have  .  .  . !  '* 

Ugolino  shivered  as  he  met  her  accusing 
glance,  but  she  took  no  further  notice  of 
him.  She  pointed  with  her  card-case  to 
the  hand  in  question. 

"Charming  stiffness/*  she  said  to  Mr. 
Reade.  **  A  touch  of  the  far-offness  that 
sets  the  masters  apart  from  the  woild. 
Their  saints  and  angels,  Madonnas  and 
Christs,  all  seem  to  have  borrowed  flesh 
in  which  to  appear  to  men  rather  than  to 
have  any  real  muscles  and  joints  to  be 
useful  for  ordinary  actions.** 

Ugolino  watched  their  faces.  Mr.  Reade 
was  serious,  he  scarcely  liked  this  flip- 
pant talk  of  his  niece;  it  disturbed 
his  placid  reverence  for  his  favourite 
painters. 

Ugolino*s  hope  died  away.  He  leaned 
the  picture  back  on  the  easel  and  with  a 
soft  old  silk  handkerchief  gently  dusted 
the  face  of  the  Bambino.  It  was  very 
hard  to  be  so  near  the  sale  and  then  be 
disappointed.  He  loved  the  picture.  Had 
it  not  been  the  text  of  many  glorious 
dreams  of  money-making  from  the  rich 
English  and  Americans?  If  only  this 
gentleman  would  see  it  with  the  same 
tender  regard  that  he  felt  for  it  and  would 
open  his  purse  ! 

"One.  thousand  lire!'*  said  Mrs. 
Farthingale,  "  as  a  last  decision.*' 

"  It   is   cruel !  **  said  Ugolino.     "  The 


poor  gentleman  would  think  I  insulted 
him.     One  thousand  lire  !   Impossible  !  '* 
Ugolino  thought  it  was  the  result  of 
their  conversation. 

"  It*s  not  worth  more !  "  said  Mrs. 
Farthingale  who  had  learnt  not  only  the 
manners  but  the  trade  conscience  of  her 
neighbour.  Her  face  was  very  placid, 
till,  raising  her  eyes,  she  noticed  that  a 
door  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  was 
open,  and  through  it  she  saw  a  strange 
medley  of  lumber  in  a  long  kind  of 
gallery  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  round 
topped  window  throwing  light  on  an 
easel  with  a  picture  on  it. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale  to 
Ugolino,  as,  whispering  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reade,  "  the  ghoul  must  have  time  for 
reflection  and  cannot  be  hurried,"  she 
passed  straight  across  the  room,  picking 
her  way  through  the  odds  and  ends  of 
things  that  filled  the  place,  till  she 
reached  the  little  square  space  that  had 
been  cleared  for  the  artist. 

"  Signor  Serafino  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
surprise  in  her  voice. 

"Eh! — per  Baccol — you  do  me  too 
much  honour  I  "  This  was  the  excuse  for 
attempting  to  turn  to  the  wall  the  panel 
on  which  he  was  painting. 

He  was  a  man  of  five-and-tw^nty, 
broad  shouldered  for  an  Italian,  and 
brown  as  a  mulatto.  He  wore  his  beard 
closely  trimmed  round  the  chin,  his  hair 
cut  straight,  standing  up  in  wavy  half- 
curls  all  over  his  head.  He  had  on  a 
blouse  of  grey  linen,  like  a  French 
workman. 

"  But  me — caro  signoye  I  "  said  Mrs. 
Farthingale,  and  those  grey  eyes  of  hers 
were  so  caressing  and  so  confidential  that 
the  young  man  could  not  resist  her,  but, 
blushing  like  a  girl,  stood  back  to  let  her 
pass  him  and  take  his  seat. 

She  looked  carefully  at  the  picture, 
gravely,  as  though  smiles  were  unknown 
to  her,  comparing  his  copy  of  a  saint's 
head  with  the  original,  which  was  on 
another  easel  conveniently  near. 
"•You  paint  well !  "  she  said  at  last. 
"  Prego  !  "  said  Serafino,  delighted,  but 
deprecating  praise. 

"  Yes,  you  can  do  well.  It  is  a  pity 
that  you  do  not  paint  even  better.  You 
have  studied  the  old  masters  very  carefully. 
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Whom  do  you  give  this  to  ?  "  pointing  to 
the  original  picture/  "  Buonsignori  ?  or 
one  of  the  countless  *  great  unknown  * 
that  would  be  bright  stars  in  any  less 
planet-bestudded  heaven  than  this  Italy 
of  yours  ?  ** 

Serafino*s  bright  eyes  expanded  with 
intensity.  "  It  is  better  than  Buonsig- 
nori," he  said  shortly  ;  "  it  is  good  enough 
for  the  master  himself." 

"Is  it  for  sale?" 

"  I  don't  know.     This  is  a  commission." 

"  But  the  original  ?  " 

"  It  is  from  the  shop." 

"  Find  out  if  it  is  for  sale,  and  the  price." 

"  Ah,  yes,  it  is  for  sale,  and  as  for  the 
price,  it  is  not  much — it  has  no  value.  It 
was  a  little  caprice  that  came  into  my 
mind.  I  have  to  paint  the  angels  at  the 
Uffizi  again,  and  it  will  be  two  weeks  more 
before  my  turn  comes.  I  said  to  Signor 
Ferruci,  *  No  !  I  am  sick  of  roses  and 
heavenly  blue — I  will  paint  no  more 
costumes,  nothing  pretty!  Ugly  things 
will  soon  come  into  fashion — I  will  paint 
something  ugly  and  rough.'  I  painted 
that  thing  he  had  in  the  window,  a  dark 
head — the  signora  perhaps  has  seen  it — 
and  it  sold.  Per  Bacco  !  it  sold  the  first 
day,  and  the  Padrone  said,  'Paint 
another !  *  but  1  could  not,  and  I  saw  this 
thing  in  the  gallery,  where  it  has  been 
for  years,  no  one  looking  at  it.  I  brought 
it  away  beneath  my  arm.     Fxco !  " 

The  superb  depreciation  of  his  own 
efforts  and  yet  full  enjoyment  of  art  in 
all  varieties,  gave  Serafino's  expressive 
face  many  curious  contortions  as  he  told 
his  little  story. 

"  And  what  made  you  think  that  ugly 
things  would  please  now  ? "  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale looked  attentively  at  Serafino  as 
she  spoke. 

"  The  dogs  !  "  he  said  quickly.  "  The 
little  dogs  !  You  see  the  square,  ugly, 
fat,  shapeless,  snubnosed  beasts  the  ladies 
love.  Beauty  !  what  beauty  have  they  ? 
And  then  the  longbacked,  long-faced, 
long-eared,  melancholy,  crooked-pawed 
creatures  that  they  caress.     Ugly  again." 

Mrs.  Farthingale's  clear  laugh  at  the 
young  man's  description  of  the  pug  and 
dachshund  reached  the  other  room  where 
her  friends  were  waiting,  and  the  old 
dealer,  who  was  always  rather  jealous  of 


his  nephew  and  his  influence  on  strangers, 
appeared  at  the  end.  She  beckoned  him 
to  come  to  her.  "  I  have  one  or  two  ugly 
things,"  she  said  to  Serafino;  "come  to 
my  house  and  I  will  show  them  to  you. 
You  know  where  I  live.  Villa  Chiara,  by 
the  Cascine — come  to-morrow  morning. 
I  shall  be  at  home  till  eleven.  There  are 
two  or  three  matters  in  which  I  can  see 
that  we  shall  agree."  She  laid  her  card 
on  the  easel  bar,  and  turned,  severe  and 
gracious,  to  a  new  charge  on  Ugolino. 

It  was  her  purse  that  enforced  the 
argument  and  in  the  end  brought  victory. 
She  bade  him  hold  his  hand  while  she 
counted  out  the  bundles  of  tens  and  fives 
as  they  had  come  from  the  bank.  All 
went  well  till  they  reached  the  last  hun- 
dred and  fifty — the  last  twenty-five. 

"  I  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  this  gentleman 
leaves  to-morrow.  Once  out  of  the  house, 
he  goes  to  other  dealers,  and  your  chance 
is  lost !  It  is  not  an  English  cheque  that 
forces  you  to  wait  for  the  money.  No, 
it  is  really  ready,  good  National  bank- 
notes ?  "  Then  she  went  on  counting  out 
the  fives — there  were  but  four. 

"  Cento  venti  cinque  live,''  said  Ugolino, 
"  twenty- five — would  you  take  away  my 
poor  little  commission,  and  I  with  all  the 
expense  of  packing  it  and  bringing  it 
here  ? — and  ..."  Ugolino's  face  was  so 
agonised  over  this  last  miserable  four 
shillings  that  Mrs.  Farthingale  gave 
herself  the  treat  of  watching  the  meta- 
morphosis as  she  by  degrees  collected 
francs  and  half-franc  notes  with  which  to 
reward  him  for  enabling  her  to  do  what 
she  called  in  her  secret  mind — a  very  tidy 
stroke  of  business. 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  the  signora  would  not 
be  so  very  hard  on  a  poor,  old,  faithful 
friend  !  "  exclaimed  Ugolino,  almost  kiss- 
ing the  hand  that  had  bestowed  such  a 
delicious  pile  of  notes  upon  him  ;  this 
last  imperilled  five  seeming  more  precious 
than  the  hardly-fought -for  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty  that  had  preceded  them. 

Triumphant  and  flushed  she  came  back 
to  Mr.  Reade's  side.  "  Done  I  "  she  said — 
"  safely  landed  !  Out  with  your  pencil — 
make  any  sign  you  like  on  the  back  of 
your  picture — a  circle,  that  may  meain 
truth,  the  eternal,  or  nothing.  It  is 
yours !  " 
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"  Mine  !  "  said  Mr.  Reade,  a  smile,  as 
nearly  cunning  as  his  honest  face  could 
manage,  lighting  his  eyes  as  he  filled  in 
the  cheque  already  signed.  Had  he  not 
heard  the  close  contest,  the  last  clear 
cento  venti  cinque  lire.  Did  not  that  mean 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  ? 

**  I  made  it  one-thirty, my  dear,'*  he  said, 
watching  her  rising  colour,  "thinking 
that  perhaps  the  odd  five  might  serve  to 
sweeten  one  of  the  sour  grapes  on  your 
Florentine  vine.'* 

*'You  are  generous,  you  are  too  kind! 
you  make  me  feel  ashamed,**  said  the 
lady,  with  how  much  truth  Mr.  Reade 
could  not  guess,  as,  well  satisfied  with 
his  bargain,  his  own  cleverness  in  dis- 
covering for  himself  the  price  and  his 
own  neat  little  adaptation  of  Mrs. 
Farthingale's  pleasantry,  he  turned  again 
to  his  wife,  who  had  been  giving  her 
English  address  to  the  poor  niece,  with 
an  order  for  embroidery,  paid  for  the 
greater  part  in  advance. 

Altogether  the  visit  was  satisfactory. 
The  picture,  wrapped  in  the  old  baize, 
filled  the  fourth  seat  in  the  carriage. 
Serafino  placed  it  there  when  the  ladies 
were  settled,  and  Mr.  Reade  prepared  to 
steady  it  as  they  drove. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
bending  low  and  whispering  as  Serafino 
shut  the  carriage  door,  "  that  your  taste 
for  ugly  things  is  not  without  some 
exceptions.  I  happen  to  know  a  friend 
of  yours,  a  little  girl  called  Flavia  !  " 

"  What  a  good-looking  young  fellow," 
said  Mr.  Reade. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
smiling  at  the  glowing  flash  through  lips 
and  cheek  and  eyes  that  met  her  glance 
as  they  drove  away.  "  They  are  wonder- 
fully transparent,these  Italians.  Thinking 
of  pretty  or  pleasant  things,  they  im- 
mediately reflect  them." 

'*  Well,  my  dear,  we  have  not  visited 
Florence  in  vain — a  genuine  Botticelli  I  " 
said  Mr.  Reade,  congratulating  himself 
and  his  wife  on  the  treasure  he  had  at  his 
side  under  his  own  hand.  "  And  Eliza, 
believe  me,  I  feel  that  I  am  your  debtor 
for  life." 

What  could  the  lady  do  but  put  her 
hand  on  her  heart  and  smile  on  him 
radian  tlv  ? 


III. 

IT  was  with  some  excitement  that 
Serafino  prepared  for  his  visit  to  the 
English  lady,  Mrs.  Farthingale. 
What  could  she  want  with  him?  Was 
it  the  realisation  of  that  dream  or  fable, 
current  in  the  galleries,  of  a  fortune  to  be 
had  for  the  taking,  in  the  shape  of  well- 
paid  ceaseless  work  for  a  wealthy  English- 
man's home  ? 

She  had  said  that  she  knew  Flavia  ! 
That  was  likely  enough,  for  Flavia  worked 
for  many  grand  ladies,  but — what  could 
she  know  of  him  ? 

It  was  the  early  morning,  too  early  for 
him  to  present  himself  at  Mrs.  Farthin- 
gale's door.  He  dared  not  commence 
work  at  home,  or  Ugolino  would  ask  why 
he  left  it  when  the  appointed  hour  drew 
near,  and  he  could  not  go  to  the  shop. 

He  felt  as  though  just  waiting  for  the 
lottery  numbers  to  be  displayed — uneasy. 
Was  he  on  the  eve  of  making  a  fortune  ? 
Or  was  it  going  to  be  a  blank — a  lady's 
caprice — a  puff  of  smoke  ? 

Quietly  sauntering  over  the  bridge,  the 
sunshine  setting  his  dusky  skin  and  black 
hair  glowing  with  its  delicious  warmth 
and  brightness,  he  noted  a  figure  on  the 
other  side,  some  one  he  knew.  He  crossed 
and  waited.  Flavia  had  seen  him,  and 
wondered  whether  he  would  come  over 
and  say  a  word. 

"  The  band  will  play  on  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Marco  to-night,"  said  Serafino  when 
the  first  greetings  were  over. 

"  What  a  fine  thing  for  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  !  "  replied  Flavia. 

*'  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  ;  still  I  mean 
to  give  three  puffs  to  my  cigarette  when 
the  light  begins  to  tremble,  and  the  music 
may  call  me  to  listen  whilst  I  smoke." 

"  The  first  night  /  get  a  half -hour,  I  go 
to  the  godmother  beyond  the  gate  of 
Santa  Croce — it  is  a  long  way  !  "  Flavia 
sighed,  and  her  bright  eyes  glanced  at 
Serafino  with  fierce  invitation  for 
sympathy. 

"  For  my  part,  I  love  not  long,  dark 
roads,"  said  Serafino,  twisting  up  a 
cigarette. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  went,  and  she  is 
always  looking  for  me,  poor  godmother ! " 
said  Flavia  demurelv. 
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'*  Every  day  it  gets  lighter,"  said 
Serafino,  striking  a  match  against  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.  The  bright,  soft 
sunshine  of  early  morning  threw  their 
shadows  into  the  rippling  river,  and 
made  them  seem  mysteriously  united.  A 
boat  came  from  under  the  bridge  and 
glided  over  their  shadows.  Two  young 
men  were  in  it,  pulling  gracefully,  for 
practice.  They  went  smoothly,  silently, 
the  oars  scarcely  making  a  splash,  so 
evenly  they  rowed. 

"  How  well  they  go  I  '*  said  Flavia. 
"  It  must  be  very  nice  to  be  rich  and 
strong,  able  to  go  where  you  like " 

"  We  poor  devils  have  that  privilege 
to  the  highest  degree,"  said  cijerafmo. 
"Titles  and  gold  are  fetters  that  chain 
each  hour.  I  often  pity  the  poor  wretches 
of  marquises,  coimts,  dukes  and  princes — 
not  able  to  move  a  step,  per  Di !  because 
it  will  be  known — remarked  on  !  While 
we — we^  you  and  1,  little  Flavia — might 
get  into  a  boat  and  float  down  the  river, 
on  and  on  till  we  stopped  by  a  little  island 
with  a  vineyard  and  a  church,  and  there 
we  might  land  and  get  married,  and  who 
would  be  the  wiser  but  the  good  con- 
tadini  and  what  would  they  say  ?  '  See, 
see,  what  line  sposi !  What  brave  fugitive 
lovers ! '  " 

**  Ah  ! "  sighed  Flavia  with  a  blush  that 
extended  even  to  her  hands,  clasped  on 
the  parapet.  *'  That  can  never  be.  J\everj 
Serahno,  never,  never." 

**What  a  pretty  song  you  sing,"  replied 
he,  deridingly.  "So  lull  of  cheerfulness 
— ^Never !    i\ever  !  " 

'*  Only  too  true,"  murmured  Flavia 
without  looking  up. 

"  Santo  Cielo !  Are  you,  then,  an  old 
woman  of  fourscore  and  1  an  imbecile 
centenarian,  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave  ?  This  is,  indeed,  a  discourse  ht 
lor  the  morning,  with  the  sun  shining  on 

your  face,  and — and .     But,  dearest, 

liiere  have  been  tears  in  your  tyes.  W  hat 
a  brute  I  am  never  to  have  noticed " 

*•  1  have  not  wept  much  to-day.  It  is 
nothing,"  said  ii'lavia,  edging  a  little 
closer  lo  him,  but  not  venturing  lo  look 
into  the  face  that  now  was  full  of 
tenderness. 

**  It  is  the  text  of  your  great  discourse 
of  Never."    The  gentlest  touch  under  her 
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chin  by  his  long,  brown  linger,  brought  a 
smile  to  her  face. 

"It  is  the  butcher,"  she  sgdd  in  a 
whisper,  as  if  the  stones  could  hear. 
•*  He  was  with  Enrico  and  my  motner 
yesterday.  He  h:is  bought  a  new  house, 
a  viUasaccio,  where  he  puts  his  poor  beasts 
to  eat  their  last  meal,  and  he  wants  to 
marry,  and  he  says  he  wants  no  dower ; 
he  would  even  give  Enrico  three  francs  a 
week  for  mother's  keep,  because  he 
wants  no  mother-in-law  in  the  house 
with  his  own  mother  and  sister  and 
brother  s  wife." 

'*  Eh,  what  a  story  !  What  an  idea  1 
What  kindness  !  What  generosity  !  " 
Serafino  was  splendidly  calm,  and  let 
the  words  drop  from  his  mouth  with 
superb  disdain.  Flavia  watched  him, 
her  soul  in  her  eyes.  The  passers-by 
were  mostly  of  the  mechanic  or  coimtry 
class,  except  a  few  otlicers  on  their  way 
to  the  barracks ;  those  not  too  occupied 
with  their  own  aHairs  gave  a  good 
natured,  sympathetic  smile  to  the  hand- 
some young  couple. 

"  It  IS  a  million  pities  that  that  boat  I 
spoke  of  is  not  at  hand,"  said  Serafino, 
throwing  his  cigarette  into  the  river,  and 
leaning  back  till  his  shadow  crossed  hers, 
as  though  he  were  carrying  her  in  his 
arms ;  **  but  I  will  step  down  to  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  will  post  the  little 
notice  of  our  names.  Let  Ugolino  go  to 
the  Inferno  to  looit  for  a  stream  of  molten 
gold  if  he  ivill  have  one  for  your  fortune. 
J^erDi!     PerDil     Per  Di !*' 

Seralino  drew  a  portentous  breath  as 
he  finished  his  speech,  and  his  bright 
eyes  seemed  to  contain  a  world  of  light 
and'fire  as  he  devoured  his  little  sweet- 
heart with  his  defiant  gaze. 

'*  You  will  come  and  speak  to  my 
mother  then,  to-night.^"  asked  Flavia, 
reassured  and  conhding. 

**  You  are  going  to  the  godmother's  ?  " 
said  Serafino. 

**  The  godmother  is  always  good  to 
me,"  said  Flavia  ;  "  but  oh,  you  must  not 
come  to-night  for  the  signor  butcher  is 
coming  with  the  deeds  of  his  villa  and 
.  .  .  and  that  is  really  why  I  wanted  to 
go  away  .  .  .  but  then  .  .  .  there  also  is 
Ugolino.     What  will  he  say  ?  " 

**  That  there  are  two  to  make  money 
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Uz  liin-.  in^' 

lead  of  one. 

«(id  Serahno, 

■•on:e  v.e  ar 
■■  No.  DO." 

e  married." 
said  F  lavia 

;  "Marietta  ha= 

the  stji:  m  her  to  make  a  saint—I.  no  !— 
1  cojld    ■■■xtr   be  a   faint,  let     Ugolino 
be  ever  so  hard  and  cruel.     I  should  die 
.    .    .    not  a  ^aint    .    .    .    no,  no,  die    of 
;;<ir:i<^   him.    .    .    What  could  be  worse. 

.■jera'iao  r " 
■■  Do  yo^ 

:^.k'  n:e  Tor 

.1  ra}xr  doll?" 

>a;d  ■ 


hole.   : 


;  i::an  proudlv.  He  had 
:^:rif*d  carnations  in  his  button- 
firs:  of  il.e  season  ;  he  took 
th^m  from  h:<  rr-Ai,  selTied  one  .ind 
trav:-  ;;  to  Flavin,  ji'ut  ihe  second  bark 
wh''nct  he  hsd  !ak-  n  it.  divided  the  other 
in  two  and  dr'-'pp^ed  the  f.-etals  into  the 
river.  .\n  eddy  taught  them  and  they 
tank  a!i  v  ge:her  in  the  shadows  that 
no^v  uereMdehvside. 

■•  That  is  v.'-W  :  "  jaid  he.  "  Ahni  :  bm 
I  hav-r  an  aj  f<>:i!tn-.ent  to  keep — 1  muj-t 


'■  .\nd  1  hav  to  go  to  tha  knglisti 
ladv,"  said  Flavia.  full  of  compunction- 
'■  I  am  late ;  oh.  how  I  have  stopped 
talking.  Indeed,  indeed,  but  1  am 
ashamed,  and  she  will  be  angrj-." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?  " 

Flavia  pointed  across  the  river  to  the 
long    row    of    houses    that   led  to   the 

"  It  is  the  Signora  Farthingale.  She 
-ays  she  is  a  friend  of  Lgolino's." 

Seralino  heard,  but  said  nothing.  He, 
too.  wa'i  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
but  it  was  against  his  principle  to  tell 
anyone,  even  little  Flavia,  of  any  business 
engagement. 

■'To-night — I  sliali  not  stay*  long  od 
the  Piazza  of  S.  Marco,"  he  said,  as  she 
prepared  to  pass  on.  having  fastened  her 
carnation  in  the  front  of  her  plain  dark 
dre<s. 

"To-night,"  she  replied,  "I  think  1 
shall  nci  go  (o  the  godmother ! " 
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year  1771  that  the  poet 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  Dr. 
described  the  banks  of  the 
Ross  and  Chepstow  as  "  a 
beauties,"  and  few. 


I  think,  will  venture  to  dispute  his  words 
in  fact,  the  lower  part  is  here  designated 
as  the  finest  river  scenery  in  England. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  known  and  explored  by  those 
at  home  and  by  our  American  visitors, 
despite  the  facile  communications  with 
the  outer  world. 


Far  away,  amid  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Plynlimmon,  and  not  fardistant 
from  the  source  of  t!ie  Severn,  the  Wye 
rises  at  a  spot  called  "The  Rest  on  the 
Stones."  Asphodels  and  sundews  thrive 
on  the  saturated  moorlands,  ring  ousels 
congregate,  and  the  short -eared  owls  flit 
silently  by  day  amongst  the  heather  in 
search  of  the  small  game  they  love  so  weli. 
It  is  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Wales, 
where  the  little  rilis  swell  into  great 
rivers,  rolling  onward  towards  the  sea. 
A  sparkling  brooklet  at  first,  the  incipient 
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stream  ripples  and  leaps  vigorously  amid 
the  rocks  towards  Llangurig.  There  is 
an  imi  here,  within  touch  of  the  Rhavader 
and  Builth  railway,  which  might  well 
serve  as  the  cyclists'  starting-point  for  the 
tour  of  the  \Vve  valley,  a  distance  of  a 
little  more  than  120  miles,  with  good 
roads  throughout,  until  Chepstow  is 
finally  reached.  Above  Hereford  the 
river  is  not  navigable,  and  even  the  lower 
Wye  is  not  the  splendid  waterway  of  the 
Thames.  At  Llanguiig  the  waters  of  the 
Bidno  swell  the  main  stream,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  trout  in  these  parts  for  those 
who  care  for  the  characteristic  spring  fly- 
fishing in  the  mountain  brooks.  Some 
ten  miles  lower  down  we  approach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rhayader,  justly  famed 
for  the  falls  of  the  Wve,  and  the  fairv 
glens  situated  amid  scenery  of  the  most 
romantic  description.  The  Falls  may  be 
little  more  than  salmon  leaps,  but  the 
bold  rocks  and  profuse  vegetation  con- 
stitute most  alluring  resorts,  where  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  solitude  of 
Nature, and  the  eternal  splash  of  the  water 
has  an  irresistible  fascination  of  its  own. 
The  Marteg  and  other  tributaries  increase 
the  volume  of  the  Wye,  and  the  fisher- 
man might  find  worse  quarters  than 
Rhayader  or  Builth  at  a  season  when  the 
Man:h  browns  and  iron  blues  are  on  the 
water.  Pedestrians,  if  so  disposed,  may 
strike  a  mountain  path  .icross  the  chain 
of  hills  to  the  ideal  Welsh  market  town 
of  Builth— ^a  centre  for  endless  excursions. 
Amongst  the  heather-clad  hills  we  find 
droves  of  Welsh  ponies  at  large  ;  herds  of 
shaggy  black  cattle,  small  in  size,  with 
long  honis  and  fierce  expression,  though 
in  reality  most  docile  creatures  ;  and  the 
agile  sheep  that  skip  nimbly  amid  the 
crags  like  Alpine  goats.  The  latter  are 
most  hardy  by  nature,  and  we  may  find 
the  rous'h  excavations  thev  make  as  a 
protection  f(^r  themselves  in  the  hillside 
against  the  cruel  winds  and  snow^  i^i 
winter  time.  The  alternative  route  by 
the  valley  lits  ri^'i  Newbridge  and  the 
junction  of  the  wild  Ithon,  where  the 
ro<.*k  scenery  i>  of  the  hnesl.  and  the  trcnil 
fishing  of  the  best  kind.  lUiilth  itself  is 
typically  Welsh,  with  it^  neat  while- 
washed  houses,  animated  market,  and 
picturesque    situatii»n    upon    the    plain. 


encircled  with  mountainous  hills.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  Wye,  if  slightly  in- 
accessible, is,  in  reality,  easily  approached 
via  Hereford  and  Craven  Arms  or  Three 
Cocks  junction,  in  connection  with  the 
North- Western  railwav.  When  the  water 
is  fairly  high  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
canoe  to  pass  downwards  all  the  way  to 
Chepstow,  hindered  only  by  the  owners — 
sometimes  tenacious  of  their  salmon  %h- 
ing  rights — for  the  river  is  not  a  free  water- 
way above  Hereford.  I  kit  even  where  a 
man  is  thus  challenged  he  can  carry  his 
light  burden  across  a  few  fields  in  order  to 
regain  the  stream  lower  down.  Passing 
through  a  beautiful  district  known  as 
Wyeside,  towards  Boughrood  Castle, 
Glasbury  and  Hay,  the  country  becomes 
less  wild  and  more  pastoral  in  character, 
with  a  splendid  exf)anse  of  green  hills, 
hanging  woods,  and  rich  meadows.  An 
excellent  road  from  Three  Cocks  junction 
passes  through  this  part  of  the  Wye  valley, 
via  Witney  and  Boughrood.  Sometimes 
the  river  is  lost  between  the  deep  red 
banks  and  woodlands  ;  or,  again,  the 
stream  wanders  peacefully  through  green 
pastures  essentially  English  in  character. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hay,  Clifford 
Castle  stands  boldly  on  a  terrace  over- 
looking the  river.  It  was  a  Norman 
stronghold,  founded  by  Fitz-Osboine, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  is,  moreover, 
said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Amy 
Robsart.  The  river  passes  into  England 
at  a  place  called  Rhydspence.  Offa's 
Dyke,  that  great  Saxon  ramjart  which 
defended  the  Welsh  border  from  the  Dee 
to  the  Sf'vern  estuary,  can  be  traced  at 
By  ford,  in  the  same  locality  as  the  remains 
of  the  old  Roman  encampment  at  Ken- 
chest  er.  And  then  we  approach  the  quiet 
old  (athedral  citv  of  Hereford.  The 
river  scenery  betwet^n  Hereford  and  Ross 
is  tame  in  comparison  with  the  upper  and 
lower  [^art*^  of  the  Wye,  although  it  is 
}>leasant  enough  rowing  down  stream  by 
Holme  Lacv  and  Fawlev  Woods.  Near 
to  the  former  place  the  Lug,  another  well- 
known  trout  river,  joins  the  Wye,  and 
the  salmon  fishing  close  at  hand  is  not  to 
be  despised.  1  know  that  not  long  ago  an 
angler  landed  a  fish  of  considerably  more 
than  twenty  pounds  on  the  bank  at 
Holme  Lacy  without  a  gaff  or  any  other 
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assistance,  a  proof  that  all  the  salmon 
are  not  netted  in  the  estuary  or  lower 
reaches  of  the  river. 

From  Hereford  to  Symond's  Yat — that 
is,  to  the  really  grand  part  of  the  Wye, 
the  distance  is  forty-four  miles  by  water. 
It  can  easily  be  covered  by  a  party — say 
in  a  Canadian  birch-bark  canoe — in  the 
day.  From  Ross  to  Symond's  Yat  a 
boat  drawing  nine  inches  can  be  rowed 
in  three  hours,  passing  Goodrich  Castle, 


from  the  pointed  windows,  the  groinings 
of  the  chapel,  and  the  remains  of  the 
banquet-hali.  How  the  ditch  was  flooded 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  but  the  draw- 
bridge and  portcullis  are  stilt  indicated, 
with  a  curiously  contrived  sally-port,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  castle.  There 
are  numerous  rapids  created  by  sunken 
rocks  between  Lyd  brook  and  Kerne 
Bridge,  the  circuitous  course  of  the 
stream   requiring  very  careful  watching 
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Kerne  Bridge,  and  English  Bicknor  ;  and 
thence  beneath  the  magnificent  cliffs, 
clad  with  ivy  and  a  most  profute  vege- 
tation, known  as  the  Coldwell  Rocks, 
with  the  Yat  as  a  culminating  point  of 
natural  beauty.  Goodrich  Castle  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  not  only  for  its  fine  situa- 
tion ;  but  also  for  the  Norman  keep, 
without  a  rival  in  the  country,  save  that 
of  West  Mailing,  in  Kent.  A  great  deal 
of  the  picturesque  ruin  is  evidently  of 
the  Edwardian  period,  if  we  may  judge 


by  oarsmen.  Tl.eie  is  little  danger  if  a 
sharp  eye  is  kept  on  the  head  of  water 
passing  through  the  deeper  channel, 
sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
sometimes  sweeping  across  beneath  the 
opposite  bank.  The  safe  rule  is  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and  to  avoid 
the  dense  masses  of  floating  weed — the 
beautiful  water  crowfoot — which,  in 
places,  almost  hides  the  water.  The 
Coldwell  recks  are  superb  walls  of  solid 
limestone,   which,    before    Monmouth    is 
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reached,  attain  a  height  of  400  feet, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river. 

The  Forest  of  Dean  extends  practically 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and  these 
woodlands  lend  a  most  charming  aspect 
to  the  landscape.  The  word  Yat  signifies 
a  gate  ot  barrier,  a  fact  which  we  quickly 
realise  when  the  extraordinary  horseshoe 
bend  in  the  river,  due  to  the  mass  of 
limestone  cliff  on  the  one  side  of  the 
stream,  is  observed.  The  Wye  is  forced 
to  double  back  upon  itself  by  the  solid 
barrier,  and  hence  we  have  all  the 
romantic  beauty  created  forusal  Symond's 
Yat.  Fresh  vistas  are  unfolded  at  every 
bend,  until  the  broad  sweep  of  green 
hills  away  to  the  right,  dotted  with 
white  houses  on  the  slopes  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Doward  complete  a  most 
sublime  view.  On  the  one  side  the  cliffs 
are  a  mass  of  ivy,  gnarled  yews  growing 
from  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  white  beam 
trees,  which  reflect  a  silvery  light,  and 
a  profuse  low-growing  vegetation,  with 
oak  forest  above.  On  the  opposite  bank 
the  foreground  is  a  blaze  of  golden  gorse, 
with  glades  of  bracken,  and  the  ridge 
crowned  with  purple  heather.  As  Gray 
remarks,  we  pass  through  scenes  of  rjame- 
)ess  beauties  in  bewildering  succession. 
Those  who  liave  the  necessary  time  will 
do  well  to  leave  the  river  at  Lydbrook 
(or  the  train  if  travelling  from  Ross)  in 
order  to  walk  over  the  Coldwell  cliffs  to 
Symond's  Yat,  a  distance  of  some  three 
miles  only.  A  footpath  leads  through 
the  woods  where  spaces  are  cleared  here 
and  there  at  points  of  special  vantage 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  magnificent 
views  of  the  river  below.  With  a  sheer 
precipice  at  nur  feet,  somewhat  hidden  it 
may  be  stated  by  the  bushes,  we  gaze 
spell-bound  at  the  scene.  These  rock- 
girt  woods  are  wonderfully  prolific  with 
several  of  the  more  delicate-flavoured 
edible  fungi ;  amongst  others  we  have 
found  the  chanterelle,  the  morel,  the 
edible  hydnum,  and  many  less  generally 
recognised  as  esculent  dainties  and  singu- 
larly neglected  in  English  culinary  art. 

Those  who  journey  to  Symond's  Yat 
from  Ross  by  boat  usually  land  outside 
the  barrier  of  Limestone  Cliff,  leaving  the 
boatman  to  bring  the  craft  round  the 
four-mile  bend  of  the  river.     The  inter- 


veningneckofland  is  little  more  than  half- 
a-mile  across,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the 
plateau  of  the  Yat,  and  an  equally  sharp 
descent  on  the  other  side.  As  we  regain 
the  valley,  the  Wye  scenery  is  at  its  best, 
the  precipitous  crags  appearing  only 
here  and  there  amid  the  rich  woodlands 
which  clothe  the  banks. 

The  village  of  Whitchurch  lies  a  mile 
away,  but  there  are  hotels  and  a  few 
lodging-houses  close  at  hand,  where  a 
fortnight  may  be  delightfully  spent  in 
leafy  June  amid  all  the  wealth  of  the  fresh 
foliage.  The  Forest  of  Dean  occupies 
that  country  which  lies  between  the 
.Severn  and  the  Wye.  In  the  olden  days 
the  "wooden  walls"  of  England  were 
largely  constructed  from  the  oaks  grown 
on  the  Crown  lands  of  Dean  Forest;  hence 
the  timber  acreage  has  been  largely  cur- 
tailed, although  the  woods  are  still  ample, 
with  enticing  green  drives  which  extend 
in  every  direction.  We  may  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  forest  to  the 
Speechhouse,  or  explore  another  route, 
by  a  steady  climb,  to  Staunton  and  the 
Druidic  Buckstone,  or  Logan  stone,  which, 
for  safety,  has  been  cemented  to  its  base. 
The  woodland  excursions,  in  fact,  from 
Symond's  Yat  are  endless,  and  we  have 
seen  baskets  of  wild  orchids  obtained  in 
these  parts,  inclusive  of  the  bee,  the  fly, 
the  creamy  butterfly,  bird's  nest,  pyramid, 
white  helleborine  and  the  commoner 
meadow  species,  that  would  almost  vie 
with  some  of  exotic  growth  for  colour 
and  beauty,  if  smaller  in  size  than  tropical 
kinds.  We  have  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  brilliant  summer's  night  smearinj 
the  free  trunks  in  one  of  these  green 
drives  to  attract  the  rarer  kinds  of 
nocturnal  moths  to  the  sweet  fluid  that 
they  appreciate  so  well.  The  flash  of  a 
lantern  reveals  the  insects  sipping  the 
nectar  by  means  of  the  long  proboscis, 
and  a  wonderful  greenish  light  is  reflected 
from  the  numberless  facets  of  the  eyes 
with  a  brilliance  that  is  almost  phos- 
phoric. The  night-jars  flit  silently  round 
our  heads,  and  the  owls  shriek  as  if 
murder  were  being  committed  in  the  rock- 
bound  thickets.  The  salmon  leap  in  the 
river  below  with  a  terrific  splash  and  we 
feel  like  guilty  poachers  stealing  through 
the  glades  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
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The  six  miles  of  river  between  Symond's 
Yat  and  Monmouth  passes  through  a 
deep  gorge  in  the  horizontally  stratified 
limestones,  with  sharp  turns  in  the  stream 
every  mile  or  so.  It  is  quite  an  excite- 
ment to  shoot  the  rapids  to  the  left  of 
the  islet  at  S}mond's  Yat,  and  those  in- 
experienced in  making  the  passage  will 
probably  ship  water  in  the  broken  stream, 
even  if  they  have  the  luck  to  escape  the 
sunken  rorks.  In  these  parts  fisheriHen 
areat  work  in  their  wicker  coracles,  throw- 
ing a  fly  with  one  hand  as  they  sriiU  with 
the  other.  Presently  one  of  them  lands, 
places  the  coracle  over  his  head,  and 
marches  away  into  the  hiddi-n  drpths  of 
the  woods  hryoiid,  for  all  thr  world  like  an 
ancient  Mriton  in  the  days  of  Saxon  I'.n^.;- 
land.  Traces  of  ioicicnt  nucs,  iiidord,  exist 
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and  distinct  cvidrnccs  n[  iionian  smell- 
ing works  are  found  r\(Ty\\  hcrr'.  Iron- 
stone was  ohtainpil  tlirougli  hitnnd  shafts 
driven  into  tlie  hills  from  a  l.'vrl  slightly 


above  the  bed  of  tlie  Wye. 
were  constructed  in  deep  holes  which  still 
remain,  wood  having  been  used  for  fuel. 
The  smelting  process  was  of  the  rudest 
description,  the  ore  being  enveloped  in 
clay.  The  slag,  invariably  retaining  a 
large  percentage  of  metal ,  has  been  exten- 
sivelv  used  in  the  West  Midlands  by  the 
Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  road-making. 
We  have  seen  such  material  ten  feet 
beneath  the  present  surface  excavated  in 
tbe  city  of  Worcester,  which  undoubtedly 
came  from  the  Wye  snicllings.  The 
ferruginous  springs  in  the  limestone 
leveal  tlic  presence  of  iron  oxides,  and 
tbe  stalaci  ite  i:aves,  a  mile  below  the  Vat, 
are  ilisused  iron  workings.  In  the  dead 
waters  ju-.t  at  the  bend,  is  a  favourite 
salnum  pool,  fully  lifteen  feet  deep,  with 
rapid'i  Lotli  above  and  below.  It  is  known 
as  "  Martin's  Hole,"  and  many  a  line  Jish 
has  been  netted  therein.  There  arc 
S|ilendid  bathing  [Tools  close  at  hand,  with 
abuudant  ojiportunities  for  tbe  morning 
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ill -used  one-*  vainly  endeavouring  to  find 
their  clotlK'-i  after  disporting  themselves 
in  the  sparkling  water.  As  one  patheti- 
cally remarked,  *'  It  was  not  the  loss  of 
the  rlothrs  that  troubled  me ;  I  was  pre- 
parer) to  walk  home  artistically  draped 
in  a  towel.  It  was  the  sj)ectacles  that  I 
missed  so  much.  1  trod  on  a  thistle  in 
getting  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
wandered  inadvertently  into  a  bed  of 
nelth-s."  Trivial  incidents  are  amply 
sudiciftnt  to  cause  amusement  during 
holiday  rambles,  a  time  when  grave  city 
men  Ix^have  themselves  like  great  school- 
bovs  Irt  loose  from  all  tasks. 

Thf*  few  miles  between  Symond's  Yat 
and  the  cpiaint  old  t  )wn  of  Monmouth 
UTv.  certainly  the  fmest  part  of  the  Wye, 
thf  wondrous  effect  of  the  varied  foliage 
ai)pcaling  forcibly  to  the  artistic  sense. 

The  fresh  leafage  of  early  June  is  just 
in  its  prime ;  the  grey  limestones  are 
half  hidden  by  fantastic  yews  and  the 
.sombre  evergreen  foliage  which  affords 
the  strong  contrast  to  the  tender  verdure 
of  the  larchivs  and  young  beech  leaves, 
the  wealth  of  wild  cherry  and  the  peculiar 
light-i  due  to  the  silvery  white-beam 
trees.  The  best  i)hotographs,  alas !  fail 
U)  reveal  such  subtle  gr.idationsof  colour- 
stone.  Rare  birds  make  a  home  in  the 
thickets,  and  the  silence  is  broken  by 
their  joyous  chorus  of  song  or  the  swirl 
of  the  stream.  The  scene  is  so  wild  that 
one  almo>il  expects  io  lind  herds  of  wild 
deer  at  the  water -brook,  Ixvirs  or  wolves 
in  tli<*  still  gl.ides.  As  I  ite  as  the  four- 
teenth century  beavers  tlourished  in  the 
We-lem  country.  Living  in  the  Wye 
v.dlev,  even  in  the>e  dav>.  ii  would  be 
r.isy  to  [i\\u\  otteis  fvM  ti-hing  purposes, 
a»*  they  dt>  ui  Ka.lnorsliire  and  other 
J\\lt*^  of  \\ale>. 

I'oustaut  \\.iti]ifuln<*N>  is  leipiired  in 
the  gnul.\u  «*  v>f  .1  b*Mt  through  tlie 
rapuK  \\  hhli  bes«M  the  ri\e;  between 
the  V.u  .»n  1  rinteiu.  A!vn:t  a  mile 
alcove  NhMimi^vitii  tlic-.i^  i^  an  i^iet  \\\ 
ujul  Nt'..  ar.i.  v\:t:i  .r,']vu.'u;!>  .\n  ec,.i.:l 
ih.JMurl  v'n  {•i;l.;\  ^;vli\  1:  in  tl-.o  >,r.;'>^t 
iv»i:-..*  ti<  --tet*:  i!;:v^:.l:;;  :;;e  ::v^..:-levi 
wa.c.-.  ti^  t!.i^  ii^:":  ;  \\\  Ja*:.  .i  1  l\\::;;;eii 
p.*xN  ills  w  .w  :.;  »«{•.;/  v'!  n;-.  .j^jv'.^.i:  .=.  i.  :tle 
watei  \::.'.  j'.'.^-^ '.:■;.;  '. -.c  :v.i\i:/»  c;  ::;e 
Mo  uunx     an.l    lli  •     I  :.^r;.\     -  .i    lar.'.oi;s 


trout  stream — we  find  a  succession  of 
difficult  channels  at  Redbrook,  Landogo 
and  Bigsweir  ;  the  latter  is  a  disused  weir 
with  a  fall  of  two  feet  or  more,  according 
to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Wye.  Here 
the  boat  appears  to  be  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  of  water;  suddenly  she  darts  down- 
ward,  the  nose  going  underneath  the 
stream  unless  an  exact  course  is  steered. 
In  some  places  a  boat-hook  is  useful  to 
keep  her  head  straight.  Monmouth  is 
laden  with  historic  memories,  stamped 
with  the  stirring  traditions  of  Henry  of 
Agincourt,  and  architecturally  interesting 
on  account  of  its  churches,  houses  and 
venerable  bridge.  This  ancient  structure 
across  the  Monnow,  with  a  gate-house  on 
the  very  bridge  itself,  is  probably  unique 
in  Great  Britain.  Monmouth  is  a  con- 
venient halting  place,  most  picturesquely 
situated  amid  an  amphitheatre  of  splen- 
did hills.  No  visitor  should  leave  Mon- 
mouth without  making  the  small  detour 
by  rail  or  road  to  the  finely  preserved 
ruins  of  Raglan  Castle.  It  is  true  that 
the  structure  cannot  rival  in  antiquity 
the  castles  of  Norman  or  Edwardian 
date :  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
importance  of  its  own  as  a  well-nigh 
perfect  specimen  of  the  later  mediaeval 
fortress-castle,  associated  historically  with 
the  Civil  War  and  the  celebrated  Marquis 
of  Worcester — claimed  by  some  to  have 
first  applied  steam  as  a  motive  power. 
There  is  no  better  guide  to  this  grand 
]Mle  than  Dr.  MacDonald's  novel,  entitled 
**St.  George  and  St.  Michael,"  which 
deals  chiefly  with  the  famous  siege  of 
Raglan.  To  stroll  on  the  velvet  turf 
of  the  bowling-green  and  gaze  at  the 
ivy-clad  walls  and  irregular  pile  of  build- 
ings, is  to  be  transported  in  spirit  three 
himdred  vears  back  in  historv,  and  to  lose 
touch  for  the  moment  of  the  whirl  and 
bustle  of  everv-dav  life. 

As  we  descend  the  Wve  from  Mon- 
mouth  to  tiie  loveiv  vale  of  Tintem 
tlien'  a:e  m,i:i\  places  of  interest  by  the 
wav,  nctaMv  :;;•;'  r^  mains  oi  the  Norman 
sf.oiic'iv^M  o:  >t.  l^riaxels.  a  castle  lying 
ow  :l.e  i;ii:l:  ground  above  Bigsweir. 
Soiv.owh.ii  fallen  from  its  greatness,  the 
: .--c^:  c.  olJ  b.:]\Iincof  red  sandstone  still 
:e:.iins  r...»::y  :>aiure>  of  architectural 
ia:cres:.     I:  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  I.,  and  the  warder  or  constable  for 
the  time  being  also  exercised  control 
over  the  adjacent  Forest  of  Dean.  The 
double  tower  of  the  gateway  is  still 
inhabited,  the  remainder  of  the  castle 
having  fallen  into  decay.  The  solid 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  huge  open 
chimney  are  noticeable,  together  with  a 
real  dog-wheel,  inside  which  the  animals 
ran  in  order  to  turn  the  spit.  Traces  of 
the  moat  also  remain,  although  houses 


the  Cinderford  collieries  and  ironworks. 
The  most  charming  sylvan  scenery  sur- 
rounds the  pits,  and  the  beech  avenues 
near  Coleford  are  superb.  Continuing 
the  rivet  course,  the  character  of  the 
surroundings  changes  somewhat.  The 
narrow  dehles,  bordered  by  sheer  preci- 
pices and  dense  woodlands,  give  place  to 
a  more  open  country.  At  Landogo,  for 
example,  the  wide  expanse  of  green  hill 
is  more  suggestive  of  the  lower  slopes  of 


have  been  built  close  to  the  edge,  all 
water  being  long  since  drained  away. 
The  stronghold,  in  short,  is  shorn  of  all 
its  greatness.  From  St.  iJriavels  there  is 
a  pleasant  walk  of  some  ten  miles 
through  the  best  part  of  Dean  Forest,  an 
expedition  open  to  those  who  can  teat 
themselves  away  from  the  exquisite 
scenery  of  the  Wye  Valley.  The  whole 
of  that  country  which  lies  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye  is  wonderfully 
fine,  disfigured    only  in    the   region   of 


the  Swiss  Jura  Mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  -Mcuchatei. 

The  vale  uf  Tinterii,  with  the  glorious 
eariy  English  ruin  nestling  deep  amid 
the  Jiilis,  crrales  a  longing  for  the 
secluded  life  of  the  raediicval  monk, 
secure  from  the  burden  of  a  too  busy 
worM.  Wandering  through  the  roofless 
nave,  where  velvet  grass  has  taken  the 
place  of  stone  pavements,  another  glimpse 
is  obtained  of  past  ages,  and  we  can 
almost  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  monastic 
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days,  when  such  institmions  were  the 
renfre  and  precious  storeliouse  of  all 
cuhun;  and  learning.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  I-'ountains  Alibsy  in  York- 
shire, Tintcrn  stands  unrivalled  in  I'^ng- 
land  for  its  noble  proportions  and 
perfection  of  style  ;  nowordscan  do  justice 
to  the  rare  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 
A  ridge  of  Scotch  firs,  visible  as  a  land- 
mark fioni  the  distant  vale  of  the  Severn 
and  the  Cotswold  Hills,orowns  the  famous 
Windciiff,  above  Tiiitern.  The  view 
from  the  heijjht  embraces  seven  counties, 
a  most  entrancing  jianoraiiia  on  a  clear 
day.  A  path  descends  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  through  the  woods  to  Moss  Cotla-je, 
and  then  into  Piercefield  Park,  which 
practically  flanks  the  Wye  at  Chepstow, 
a  truly  delightful  situation  for  a  gentle- 
man's country  seat. 

Chepstow,  with  its  fine  old  castle  and 
hideous  railway  bridge— due  to  the 
genius  of  Brunei— occupies  a  semi-circu- 
lar position  following  the  natural  curve 
of  the  river.    The  cramped  situation  of 


the  castle  on  a  limestone  plateau  accounts 
for  the  curious  fientagonal  ground-plan 
of  the  ediftce.  The  outer  walls  and 
bastions  include  the  keep  and  the  main 
portions  of  the  stronghold,  together  with 
the  remains  of  a  beautiful  Early  English 
chapel,  divided  from  the  other  parts  by  a 
deep  cleft  in  the  solid  rock,  and  approached 
by  a  connecting  bridge. 

As  we  bid  farewell  to  the  exquisite 
environment  of  the  Wye  there  remains 
one  item  for  comment.  In  the  last  week 
of  October,  or  the  first  week  in  November, 
according  to  the  season,  the  walk  of  eight 
miles  from  Lydbrook  Junction  to  Mon- 
mouth reveals  a  gorgeous  succession  of 
autunm  colours  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  limitations  of  the  landscape,  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  the  resplendent  crimson, 
scarlet  and  gold  of  the  American  sumachs 
and  the  Canadian  maples.  There  is  not 
tlie  boundless  extent  of  coloration,  but 
the  quality  is  superlative,  heightened  in 
contrast  with  the  sombre  evergreens  and 
the  grej^stones  of  the  lofty  crags. 


OO/lStll/lE 


MY  LADY  MOONSHINE  tat  on  a 
bank  of  primroses,  her  head  benl 
slightly  over  a  book,  which  she 
hfld  carefully  in  her  left  hand  ;  in  her 
right,  she  held  carelessly  tnough  a  fishing 
rod.  A  river,  Spencer's  "  gentle  Suir," 
flowed  calmly  at  her  feet,  but  though  she 
now  and  then  gave  a  blight  movement  to 
the  line,  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
fishing.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  was  she 
reading.  As  often  as  not  her  eyes  were 
turned  away  from  the  book,  fixed  yearn- 
ingly on  the  Galtee  Mountains  in  the 
distance,  or  dreamily  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  If  she  could  be  said  to  have  any 
occupation  at  all  at  the  time,  it  was  that 
of  dreaming,  that  hazy  kind  of  thinking 
which  is  inclined  at  times  to  turn  to 
unconsciousness.  Suddenly  she  wakened 
up,  and,  as  if  in  continuation  of  a  line  of 
thought  begun  in  the  region  of  the  sub- 
conscious, she  started  to  hum  a  tune,  and 
presently  to  give  vocal  expression  to  the 
melody.  Her  voice  was  a  rich  contralto, 
but  the  charm  of  her  singing  lay  not  in 
her  voice,  but  in  the  quaint  caricature 
of  the  local  brogue  and  a  delightful 
exaggeration  of  the  local  fervour — 

"  Oh,  if  Johnny  he  was  here  (o-night,  he'd 
keep  me  from  a.11  harrum  ; 

He'3  in  the  field  of  bailie  all  in  his  unifor-rum. 

He's  in  the  field  of  bailie,  where  his  foea  he 
does  defy, 

XJke  the  royal  king  of  honour  goin'  through 
the  wars  o' Troy,  " 


"  Faith,  'tis  Johnny  was  the  great  man 
entirely,"  she  said,  looking  up  suspiciously 
at  the  sky ;  "  I  wonder  if  he  was  here  now, 
all  in  his  uniform,  he  could  manage  to 
drive  away  the  storm  that's  marching 
over  the  Galtees  ?  " 

She  began  to  wind  in  hastily.  Suddenly 
the  line  was  almost  jerked  from  her  hand, 
and  in  an  accent  free  from  all  the 
exaggeration  that  a  moment  before  had 
marked  her  speech,  she  gave  vent  to  a 
little  startled  cry — 

"  My  goodness,  I  believe  I  have  hooked 
the  monster,"  she  said,  "  the  mighty 
monster  that  has  defied  even  MacGIynn, 
and  there  is  no  Johnny  here  to  help  me." 
"  Won't  I  do?  "  asked  a  voice  beside  her. 
Avery  good-looking  young  man,  attired 
in  a  Norfolk  suit,  had  suddenly  emerged 
from  behind  a  clump  of  gorse.  Half 
wonderingly,  half  resentfully,  she  surveyed 
him  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,  you  are  at  least  a  Johnny — of 
a  kind,"  she  said  at  last. 

He  was  wondering  how  he  might  come 
to  her  assistance,  when  the  pike  put  an 
end  to  the  situation  by  carrying  away 
the  hook. 

"There,    he's    gone  ;  that's    the    tenth 

hook  the  poor  craythur  has  got  in  his 

gills,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  return  to 

the  brogue,  "and  it  is  all  your  fault," 

"  Heavens,    how    ran    you    make   that 


out? 
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He  was  examining  lier  face  with  more 
than  a  casual  interest  as  he  spoke. 

"  You're  English,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can't  help  it;  but  surely  that 
has  nothing  to  do " 

"Oh.howstupidye  are,"  she  exclaimed; 
"just  like  the  rest  o'  yer  coonthry  people 
— ye  nayther  understand  us  nor  our 
pikes." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  at  any  rate, 
and  that  is  a  dead  certainty,"  he  replied, 
trying  to  discover  the  signs  of  mischief 
that  he  knew  ought  to  show  in  her 
eyes. 

"Well,  the  pike  could  not  shtand  the 
awful  sound  o'  the  Knglish  accent.  Do 
ye  understand  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  see,  but " 

"  And  as  I  am  of  the  same  taste  as  the 
pike  in  the  matther,  I'll  just  bid  ye  good 
day.  It  may  be  prejudice,  of  course,  in 
both  the  pike  an'  meself,  but—" 

"Wait,  wait,"  he  said,  planting  him- 
self before  her  on  the  bank  ;  "  give  me  a 
chance — let  us  argue  the  point.  Even 
granting  that  it  was  my  acctnt  that 
frightened  the  pike  on  this  occasion,  how 
can  I  be  responsible  for  all  the  hooks  ? 
You  said   I    was  to  blame   for  all,   you 

"  Can't  ye  understand  that  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  at  him  as  if  his  want  of  com- 
prehension was  to  her  a  most  pitiful 
thing. 

"  1  can  understand  that  I  have  been 
listening  to  a  sple-ndid  bit  of  feminine  logii' 
and  Irish  exaggeration,"  he  answered. 

"  Dear  me, how  very  dull  English  people 
are,"  she  remarked,  shaking  her  head 
mournfully  :  "  always  ready  to  bring  in 
the  name  of  logic  in  any  conversation, 
and  yet  they  are  thf  most  illogical 
people  on  the  facp  of  their  own  earth. 
But,  sure,  since  they  make  laws  o'  their 
own  for  us,  maybe  they  think  they  can 
make  laws  o'  their  own  for  logic  as  well. 
'Tis  all  'own'  with  the  English,  an'  no 
mistake,  though  maybe  I'm  wandering 
from  the  point.  Why,  can't  ye  see  that  if 
ye  had  not  frightened  the  pike  away,  the 
poor  craythur  would  now  be  out  of  his 
pain?  'Tis  the  difference  between  the 
pain  of  ten  hooks  and  no  pain  at  all,  an' 
you,  Mr.  hnglishman,  are  responsible  for 


The  struggle  to  matntaio  aserious  face 

cost  the  young  man  a  great  effort,  but  he 
was  able  to  reply  solemnly,  "  Ah,  thanks,  I 
see — how  very  awkward.  I've  come  here, 
alt  the  way  from  England,  to  hook  a — 
craythur,  and  if  it  gets  frightened  io  this 
way  at  my  accent,  what  in  the  world 
am  I  to  do  ?  The  case  is  very  serious 
indeed." 

"  So  is  the  weather,"  she  replied,  looking 
up  at  the  sky.  The  first  drops  of  rain 
had  begun  to  fall,  and  thunder  could  be 
heard  in  the  distance. 

"  Sure,  if  ye  don't  want  to  be  drownded 
intirely,  'tis  up  to  the  house  ye'll  be 
com  in',"  she  proceeded  with  a  great 
access  of  the  brogue.  "  Maybe  me 
mother  will  make  lay  for  ye — are  ye  fond 
of  it  now  ?  " 

"  Faith,  'lis  myself  that  is,"heanswered, 
with  mischief  in  his  eyes.  "  The  divil — 
pardon  me — the  divil  a  lender  man  o'  tay 
there  is  in  the  whole  of  Ireland." 

"Is  it  mockin'  n-.e  ye  are?"  greatly 
offended. 

"  No,  no,  !  assure  you  ;  I  am  trying  to 
get  rid  of  my  English  accent,  so  that  the 
hshes  and  other  craytliurs  may  not  run 
away  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  Faith, 
'tis  a  lacher  1  must  have,  and  of  all  the 
world  j'ou're  the  only  one  I'd  like  to  go 
to  school  to." 

His  face  now  showed  open  admiration, 
and  indeed  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  fairer  picture  than  that  presented  by 
the  young  girl  at  his  side.  Her  hair  was 
black,  her  complexion  rosy,  her  eyes 
blue-grey  under  dark  lashes  ;  her  whole 
features  classical,  or  would  be  accounted 
so,  were  it  not  for  the  goodness  and 
sympathy  that  softened  all  the  Jines  into 
something  more  poetical  and  more  human. 
She  was  plainly  dressed  in  homespun,  the 
skirt  very  short, the  bodice  rather  loose,  but 
curved  into  shape  by  a  bell  at  the  waist. 
On  her  head  was  a  plain  sailor  hat,  for 
though  it  was  only  April  there  was  a  hot 
sun,  and  she  was  not  entirely  regardless  of 
her  complexion.  That  others  werecareful 
was  now  made  evident  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  boy,  running  at  breathless 
speed  along  the  bank.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  an  umbrella,  in  the  other  a  mack- 
intosh. A  message,  loo,  was  trembling 
on  his  lips,  and  as  if  fearing  a  premature 
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revelation,  she  ran  forward  a  few  yards  enjoymcDt,   and   presently  remarked   to 

to  meet  him.  himself  that  Miss  Eileen  was  "the  very 

"  Tommy,"'  said  she  in  a  whisper,  "  tell  divil  for  joking." 

Mrs.  Stapletun  I  ambringingagentleman  And  now  the   rain   began   to  fall   in 


to  shelter,  and  ask  her  to  make  lea  for     real  earnest,  and  Eileen  Davoren  and  the 
him.    And,  Tommy,  mind  this  now,  I'm     stranger  waik^  on    towards    the  long 


to  be  her  own  daughter,  and  she  is  to  call 
me  Maggie.     Do  you  understand  ? " 
Tommy  nodded  and  winked  with  great 


thatched  house,  the  outlines  of  which 
could  just  be  seen  behind  a  row  of 
sentinel  elms. 
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"  I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking 
about,"  she  remarked  after  a  long 
silence. 

"  1  was  trying  to  settle  the  difficult 
problem  as  to  whether  my  accent  is  respon- 
sible for  the  rain,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  I  might  not  by  speaking  drive 
it  away.  There  are  so  many  things  in 
Ireland  I  cannot  understand." 
"  For  instance  ? " 

"  I  cannot  understand  this  thunder  in 
April ;  I  cannot  understand  why  some 
Irish  girls  have  blue  eyes,  black  hair  and 
dark  lashes,  and  why,  having  them,  they 
should  be  so  much  more  charming  than 
other  girls.  Nor  am  I  able  to  explain 
why  on  a  certain  afternoon,  ever  to  be 
remembered,  the  heart  of  a  plain  English- 
man should  begin  to  play  tricks  on  him 
at  sight  of  the  perfection  of  the  afore- 
said blue  eyes,  black  hair  and  dark 
lashes." 

"  Heart  ?  Bless  me,  who  until  now 
ever  heard  of  an  Englishman  having  a 
heart  ?  Stomachs  they  have,  splendidly 
developed ;  heads,  not  much  to  boast  of ; 
conceit,  that  breaks  out  into  skin  disease 
in  the  spring ;  feet,  that  average  large 
elevens,  but  hearts — pray  describe  the 
symptoms  in  the  case  of  the  plain 
Englishman." 

"  Oh,  a  kind  of  thumping  and  fluttering 
and  choking,  accompanied  by  intermittent 
rushes  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  an 
idolatrous  inclination  to  fall  down  and 
worship  the  gifted  being  in  whom  all 
these  attributes  are  combined.  Then — 
but     pray,    will    you    be    my    teacher. 

Miss " 

"Stapleton,  sir,  Maggie  Stapleton,  an' 
there  is  me  mother  lookin'  quite  cross 
because  I'm  out  in  the  rain.  She  fears  I 
may  catch  cold,  but  sure  it  was  not  from 
an  Irish  shower  of  rain  that  I  was  running 
any  risk,  but  from  a  storm  of  English 
flattery." 

Mrs.  Stapleton,  a  pleasant -faced  homely 
person  of  middle  age,  received  the  two  at 
the  door. 

"  You  know  what  I  told  you  this 
morning,  Maggie,"  she  said  with  a  great 
show  of  severity ;  "I  tflid  you  that  you 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  catch  a 
cold  than  a  fish,  and  1  hope  and  trust  my 
words  will  not  prove  true," 


"  Well,  I  have  not  caught  any  fish, 
mother,  but  I've  hooked  an  Englishman. 
Indeed,  he's  called,  I  believe,  Mr.  Plain 
English ;  and,  do  you  know,  he  has  been 
making  love  to  me  in  the  most  frightful 
accent." 

"He  wouldn't  be  the  first,"  answered 
Mrs.  Stapleton. 

"Now  that  is  too  bad.  Upon  my 
word,  if  you  give  me  away  after  such  a 
fashion,  I  shall  get  another  mother." 

"  Wouldn't  a  mother-in-law  do  you  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger.     I've  got  one  ready; 

the  most  charming  old  lady,  with " 

"  An  English  accent,"  broke  in  Maggie 
irreverently,  adding,  as  she  turned  to  her 
supposed  mother,  "  Mr,  Plain  English  is 
very  fond  o'  tay,  mother,  but  maybe,  if 
you  pressed  him,  he'd  take  a  drop  o' 
somethin'  stronger  while  you're  getting 
the  tay  ready.  Sure,  the  craythur  is 
cowld  and  wake." 

Very  obediently  Mrs.  Stapleton  brought 
the  decanter,and  the  stranger, npt  without 
paying  a  compliment  to  Irish  hospitality, 
was  about  to  help  himself  to  a  glass 
when  Miss  Maggie  intervened. 

"  No,  no,  sure  you  must  not  drink  it 

alone " 

Here,  looking  a  little  surprised,  he 
reached  for  a  second  glass,  but  Maggie's 
looks  of  disgust  told  him  he  had  made  a 
mistake. 

"  I  mane  ye  must  not  drink  the  sperets 
be  themselves,"  she  added  ;"  sure,  'tis  to 
poison  ye  they'd  do.  Indeed,  much  as 
th'  English  have  robbed  poor  Ireland,  we 
can  yet  afford  a  grain  o'  sugar  and — 
thank  God — a  taste  o'  lemon." 

"  This  is  tyranny,"  remarked  the  Saxon, 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

'■  Tyranny  ?  Faith,  ye  ought  to  know 
all  about  that  at  any  rate,"  returned 
Maggie  pleasantly ;  "but  ye'il  have  to 
stand  a  little  more  of  it,  so  that  whin  ye 
get  home  to  England  ye'll  be  able  to  tell 
yer  friends  what  it  is  like.  Run  into  that 
room  now,  and  put  on  a  suit  o'  me  father's, 
and  while  we're  drinkin'  the  tay  yer  own 
can  be  dryin'  before  the  kitchen  fire." 

When  he  came  back,  the  table  was 
laid,  andMaggie,  usurping  Mrs,  Stapleton's 
place,  began  at  once  to  officiale.  Plain 
English  furtively  watched  her  every  move- 
ment, and  had  evidently  some  trouble  in 
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keeping  back  the  sighs  of  admiration, 
and  something  more,  that  struggled  to 
show  in  his  face. 

"  I  suppose  this  salmon  was  caught  in 
the  Suir,"  he  said,  apropos  of  one  of  the 
dainties. 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  Miss  Davoren,  we  are 
never  short  of  salmon,"  said  Mrs.  Stapleton 
in  reply. 

"  Miss  Davoren  ?  Anv  relation  of  the 
old  general's  ? " 

"  His  daughter,  sir ;  they  live  at  the 
great  house  over  there  on  the  hill." 

"Why,  I  know  the  general  well,"  said 
the  Englishman,  "and  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  Miss  Eileen  Davoren. 
She  is  a  most  unconventional  penson,  I 
believe  ;  a  combination  of  Socialist, 
poacher,  and  Home  Ruler.  Is  it  true 
that  she  pays  the  fine  for  anyone  caught 
spearing  salmon  out  of  the  season  ?  " 

"True  enough,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stapleton,  "  though,  indeed,  it  is  seldom 
anyone  is  caught  now.  You  see,  none  of 
the  bailiffs  would  like  to  offend  Miss 
Eileen,  let  alone  take  money  out  of  her 
pocket.  Why,  sir,  they  brought  special 
men  all  the  way  from  England,  but,  bless 
you,  in  three  days  she  could  twist  them 
round  her  little  finger,  and  if  they  did 
happen  to  come  across  some  of  her 
poachers  you  may  be  sure  they  had  busi- 
ness in  the  opposite  direction." 

"  But  that  is  an  intolerable  state  of 
affairs,"  commented  the  Englishman 
severely.  *'  As  you  know,  every  fish  killed 
then  means  the  loss  of  thousands  later 


on. 
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"  Maybe  it  does,"  broke  in  Maggie 
warmly;  "but  to  whom?  If  it  was  not 
for  what  they  catch  during  the  spawning 
season,  the  poor  people  round  here  would 
pass  the  whole  of  their  lives  without  ever 
knowing  the  taste  of  salmon.  Let  those 
who  at  the  proper  time  catch  the  fish 
wholesale  guarantee  to  send  a  share  on 
here,  and  I'll  guarantee — at  least  Miss 
Davoren  will  guarantee — that  there  will 
be  no  more  poaching." 

"  You  seem  to  have  great  influence 
over  Eileen  Davoren,  Miss  Maggie.  I 
hope  she  is  not  as  impossible  a  person  as 
I  have  been  given  to  understand.  She  is 
engaged  to  a  fellow  I  know — Bob  Ham- 
mersley  of  the  Neck-or-Nothings." 


Maggie's  face  grew  tosier  than  ever, 
whilst  Mrs.  Stapleton  lifted  up  her  hands 
in  extreme  surprise. 

"  Miss  Eileen  engaged?  "  said  the  latter. 
"Why,  surely  that  can  never  be.  She 
never  goes  away  from  home,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  Mr.  Hammersley  never 
comes  to  the  great  house." 

"  It  is  a  fact,  though,  all  the  same. 
Like  a  royal  personage,  she  was  betrothed 
in  her  youth  ;  in  fact,  when  she  was  only 
nine  years  old.  Hammersley  saved  her 
from  a  bull  or  something,  and  notwith- 
standing the  discrepancy  in  their  ages — 
he  was  nineteen  at  the  time — they  became 
engaged  on  the  spot." 

"  And  where  is  Mr.  Hammersley  now  ?  " 
asked  the  hostess  with  great  interest. 

"  With  his  regiment  in  India.  I  believe 
he  made  a  kind  of  agreement  with  the 
general  that  he  was  not  to  visit  Miss 
Eileen  until  she  was  nineteen  years  of 
age.  Now  it  seems  likely  enough  they 
will  not  meet  until  she  is  twenty-one." 

"And  so  it  was  he.  I  remember  the 
n^mc  now."  Mrs.  Stapleton  spoke  with 
a  reminiscent  look  on  her  face.  "I 
recollect  that  day  as  plainly  as  if  it  was 
yesterday.  The  bull  came  straight  at 
poor  Miss  Eileen,  his  nostrils  flaming,  his 
wicked  horns  sweeping  the  ground.  In 
another  moment  she  would  have  been 
gored  to  death,  but  Mr.  Hammersley — a 
fine  handsome  boy  he  was — vaulted  over 
the  gate  and — the  Lord  save  us  !  I  don't 
know  to  this  day  how  he  did  it — threw 
his  jacket  across  the  raging  eyes  of  the 
bull,  and  hung  the  sleeves  on  from  the 
horns.  Then  he  dropped  the  child  at  the 
other  side  of  the  gate,  and  when  he  had 
done  it,  turned  round  on  the  beast  in 
such  a  fury  that  you'd  think  it  was  a 
giant  out  of  a  story  he  lAas  and  not  a 
young  boy.  And  he  swore  too,  indeed 
he  did.  *  Come  on,  you  damned  brute,  and 
fight  your  equal,'  said  he,  going  up  to  the 
bull,  and  with  one  hand  pulling  away  the 
jacket  whilst  with  the  other  he  began  to 
trounce  the  beast  with  a  cudgel  he  had 
torn  from  the  old  gate.  The  bull  went 
tearing  away  from  him  as  if  the  Old  Boy 
was  at  his  heels,  and  then  Mr.  Hammersley 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  and 
laughed  as  if  it  was  the  Tmest  joke  he 
had  ever  seen." 
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"Ah,  that  was  how  it  occurred,  was 
it  ? "  icmarked  the  HnglishmaD  carelessly. 
■■  h  was  then,  1  believe,  that  the  engage- 
mem  look  place.  Bob  asked  the  little 
girl  if  she  ^vould  mam-  him,  and  Eileen 
said  she  would,  and  not  quite  under- 
^^andinl:  the  right*  of  things,  gave  him  a 
small  ling  a*  Mgn  of  the  compact.  I've 
seen  ihc  r:ng  many  a  time,  for  Hammers- 
'.f\  ij.  i.iiiier  mclined  lo  boast  of  his 
o-Tnqjei.:.  luJfed,  lie  is  but  a  verj-  poor 
crra;.;re  .■j:  I'ne  Wii,  m  spile  of  the  bull 
b^^-mfS;..  1  3:r.  no:  ai  all  certain  that  that 
Wis  a.—.  J  ii-^iie-up  afair  between  the 
i-_;.  .^=i  h::::sfl:.  How  Hob,  who  on  the 
nj.i   .:'    iv.tile   -.s  t^e  laos*.   despicable 


speau  ; 


■  eyes 

■  i\i:e 


whethei  to  rush  to  his  side  or  to  hide 
herself  away. 

"  And  it  is  you,  my  dBrling,"  said  he, 
taking  her  masterfully  in  his  arms. 

Something  called  Mis.  Stapleton  into 
the  next  room. 

"  Did  you  know  me  from  the  start  ?  " 
she  asked,  but  answered  ber  own  questioa 
by  declaring  such  a  thing  to  be  im- 
possible, as  he  had  not  seen  her  for  tea 
\«ars. 

"Not  know  \'ou,  darling?  Why,  Pd 
know  you  if  1  were  blind.  Look  faen^ 
my  Lady  Moonshine,  as  your  poaduog 
friends  call  you,  how  do  you  think  I 
could  miss  knowing  j'ou  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  out  a  series  of 
photographs,  nine  in  all,  depicting  Eileen 
Davoren  at  A'arious  ages,  from  childhood 
■.;p  wards. 

"  This  i.-  ihe  last  cme  of  alL  1  got  it 
fo::T  mosihs  ago ;  since  then  1  ha\-e 
k:ssfi  ::  a:  le&st  a  hundred  tinKs  a  day, 
:zAk:=g  :wel\-*  iboufiand  kisses  in  all, 
.i::d  r.cw  E.:?-a  al^nna — ^wfaatet-er alanna 
-.-.-.iy  —^-^. — 1  was:  lo  be  paid  back." 

•■  i.^  _>  o^    picic^i^ih,  wben    I    get 

; -.I^jn.  ".>-i:  :s  a  subieifuge,  unwocthy 

"H;-'..,'  ."L-i  a  \-o»ce  at  the  door. 
"  '.".-nu-.-^  ;.-'.i  =K  tbere  was  a  joke  on, 
.u-.i  1  Iv.-.;  -■.-=;;  ;r  see  what  it  is.  .\h, 
r:   ■  -   ;.  :>  --li:  ycc.  iV-b  ?    Did  the  little 

■:{-■»  .vJ.i  I  i=rw  !:io.>x>u  wicked 

>■ ;-.-.  y^:i  rcii  =«  he  would  not 

X'  r--.vf  :.■:  :■.>  \ sirs,  bot."  she  added, 

^.-..-^    .-.,>.?:    :-   ier  :>ve:,  ~my  heart 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  GIRLS. 
"Beauty  in  Use." 

By    WILFRED    MARK   WEBB.   F.L.S. 


DURING  the  past  decade  no  question 
has  been  so  largely  before  the 
public  as  that  of  education,  and 
no  question  has  been  so  much  disputed. 
There  are  schools  and  colleges  for  every 
type  and  class  of  child,  but  the  question- 
able point  is,  "  Are  the^e  schools  run  on 
the  best  possible  lines  ? "  Boys  are  now 
taught  trades  and  handicrafts  even  iit  our 
elementary  schools,  whilst  the  girls  are 
also  trained  to  do  work  which  lits  them 
for  their  positions  in  after  life.  It  is, 
however,  when  we  look  at  the  leisured 
classes,  and  more  particularly  when  we 
look  at  the  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognise 
the  great  importance  of  the  question  we 
have  raised.  More  often  than  not  our 
girls  are  sent  to  schools  where  they  may 
learn  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  like  of 
a  certain  number  of  h.ved  subjects,  which 
frequently  are  of  no  practical  use  to  them 
whatever  after  they  have  passed  the 
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examination  for  which  the  subjects  are 
set.  Then  again  the  sequence  in  which 
the  subjects  are  taught  is  often  quite 
Wfoug,  some  of  the  steps  whicli  should 
precede  ajiplication  to  certain  courses  of 
instiuction  being  entirely  neglected. 
Dancing  and  deportment  are  among  the 
essentials,  but  very  frequently  physical 
culture,  on  which  both  of  these  should 
depend,  takes  a  back  seat.  Beauty  is 
what  we  have  come  to  expect  from  our 
Knglish  girls:  beauty  in  form,  beauty  in 
mind  and  above  all  beauty  in  disposition  ; 
but  in  how  few  schools  is  the  complete 
product  aimed  at  with  scientilk  precision ! 
1  would  take  as  an  e.vample  of  such  a 
school  one  founded  on  new  lines  at 
iietley,  near  Crewe.  Miss  M.  L.  Hodgson, 
the  principal,  has  recognised  this  fact,  and 
hence  our  sub*title,  ■'Beauty  in  Use," 
which  is  the  motto  of  the  Croft  School. 

The  hrst  point  to  consider  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  young  mind  is  its  enviromuent. 


THE  BDUCATIOM  OF  OUR  GIRlS. 


Beautiful  sulroundings  have  a  great 
infliieiKe  on  the  mind,  when  it  is  young 
and  impressionable,  and  consequently 
must  be  considered  a  great  factor  on  our 
after  lives.  The  Crofl  School  is  situated 
in  a  distiict  that  is  (allhuugli  usually 
associated  with  llic  London  and  North 
Western  engine  works)  very  beautiful 
indeed.  The  school  it^^elf  is  surrounded 
by  old  orihards  in  which  the  girls  spend 
many  happy  recreative  hours.  In  truth 
life  at  tiic  Croft  Schoiil  is  exceedingly 
fascinating  even  to  one  who  does  liot 
come  quite  as  ii  stranger  to  the  methods 


and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
girls  who  go  to  the  Croft  School  are  not 
those  who  will  have  to  make  their  living 
in  after  life,  and  will  hardly  be  forced  by 
necessity  to  familiarise  themselves  with 
manj'  of  the  things  to  which  we  shall 
allude,  allhough  life  has  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes that  a  genuinely  useful  education 
is  not  to  be  despised  by  anyone. 

All-imiKirtant  is  it  that  pupils  shall  be 
able  to  pass  on  the  results  of  their  impres- 
sions to  Iheir  children  ;  that  they  shall 
be  able  to  appreciate  what  others  have 
to    do,   particularly   in   the   home    over 


of  its  Principals.  There  is  such  a  brighl- 
nt'ss  abnut  the  girl-.,  such  evidence  of  keen 
brains  witliout  the  slightest  apjicarance 
of  the  bluc-Btocking  or  the  prig,  lliat  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  usual  methods 
of  the  girls'  secondary  or  high  fchtiol 
cannot  help  being  surprised. 

It  is  dillicult  to  ki.ow  where  lo  begin 
when  describing  the  work,  which  seems 
throughout  to  l)e  carried  on  almost  as  if 
it  were  play^ — and  what  matters  it  whether 
it  be  work  or  play  if  all  those  whom  it 
occupies  lake  pleasure  in  it?  Rather, 
jierhaps,  than  to  deal  with  llic  work  of 
any  one  day  it  were  better  lo  touch 
lifihll}  on  s<  me  of  the  cliir  f  occuj'atiors ; 


which- they  will  preside,  and  to  have  a 
broad  outlook  on  life  as  a  whole.  I 
have  incidentally  alluded  to  llie  value  of 
beauty  in  the  environment,  and  there  are 
other  matters  which  come  closer  to  the 
individual  that  also  need  consideration. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  I  may  digress 
still  further  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
dress  in  which  the  girls  do  their  work. 
In  the  morning  always,  and  if  an  excuse 
can  be  found  often  thioughout  the  day, 
the  Crofters  wear  a  timic  hanging  from  the 
shoulders  made  of  red  nintcrial  trimmed 
with  velvet  at  the  neck,  which  can  be 
seen  in  several  of  the  photographs,  with 
a  sash  round  the  waist  which  falls  over 
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the  right  knee.  This  tunic  comes  just 
below  the  knees  and  rovers  up  the 
stockinette  knickerbockers  which  are  a 
part  of  the  costume.  All  the  girls, 
whether  they  are  nine  or  nineteen  years 
old,  wear  this  dress,  which  is  I'sed  also  by 
the  mistress  who  conducts  the  drilling. 
To  return  to  the  actual  matters  of  the 
curriculum,  it  would  be  expected  in  a 
school  where  one  of  the  presiding 
geniuses  is  an  old  student  and  teacher  of 
the  House  of  Education,  Ambleside,  that 
Nature-lore  would  play  an  important 
part ;  but  when  we  remember  that  Miss 
Hodgson  can  lay  claim  to  have  origi- 
nated the  Nature  Note-book  in  its 
educational  sense,  we  feel  sure  that  this 
means  of  teaching  young  people  to  learn 
for  themselves  would  not  by  any  means 
be  left  out.  In  fact.  Nature  rambles  form 
no  small  portion  of  the  school  work,  and  I 
have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  pupils  to 
see  the  very  beautiful  country,  the 
meadows,  slopes  and  swamps,  where 
plants  and  animals  can  be  observed  and 
studied  in  their  natural  home.  Hand  in 
hand  with  this  work  goes  the  drawing 
and  painting  of  objects  from  Nature,  of 
the  landscape  generally  and  of  picturesque 
comers  in  the  old  garden. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  great 
benefits  arise  from  dealing  with  Nature  in 
its  least  artificial  aspects,  but  in  our  study 
of  natural  history  it  would  not  be  right 
or  fitting  that  we  should  entirely  forget 
ourselves.  In  fact,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  conditions  made  our  ancestors  that 
leads  us  tor'etum  to  Nature,  as  the  phrase 
goes.  When  primitive  man  had  to  get 
his  own  food  :  had  to  depend  on  weather 
signs,  on  his  knowledge  of  animals,  his 
familiarity  with  the  properties  of  plants 
for  .  his  living,  he  acquired  knowledge  at 
first  hand  and  the  power  to  go  on  doing 
so.  Nowin  the  artificial  cond  it  ions  of  life, 
more  especially  in  teaching,  the  pupil 
as  a  rule  waits  to  be  filled  with  second- 
hand information,  and  during  all  his  or 
her  life  looks  for  instruction  and  informa- 
tion how  to  proceed.  The  exponents  of 
Nature  study  see  in  it  a  cure  for  much  of 
these  evils.  At  the  same  time,  as  1  said 
before,  we  must  not  forget  the  natural 
history  of  man  at  the  later  and  at  the 
present    stage.     Few    things    are    more 


interesting  than  old  customs,  old  habits, 

curious  survivals. 

At  the  Croft  School  the  revivals  of 
country  dances,  the  handkerchief  dance, 
the  Morris  dance,  even  the  old-fashioned 
minuet,  not  only  give  opportunities  for 
varied  kinds  of  exercise  for  the  body 
which  are  not  got  from  handicrafts,  but 
they  create  an  interest  and  make  a  change 
and  cannot  but  have  far-reaching  effects. 
When  I  had  the  privilege  of  staying  at 
the  Croft  not  only  were  these  dances 
performed  for  my  benefit  and  that  of 
other  visitors,  but  a  troupe  of  Morris 
dancers  recruited  from  the  young  men  of 
the  village,  in  their  quaint  costumes  and 
bells,  with  beribboned  and  painted  sticks, 
gave  their  version  of  the  old  dances. 

What  is  best  in  the  Swedish  dances  is 
brought  in  at  the  Croft,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  games  which  are  connected  with 
them  and  the  exercises  that  are  so  well 
known  and  used  with  great  advantage  in 
other  schools.  At  this  point  we  may  say 
that  any  form  of  exercise,  almost,  does  not 
come  amiss  to  the  girls.  I  chanced  to 
say  when  looking  at  an  old  apple  tree 
that  some  of  the  stumps  of  branches  left 
from  the  base  might  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view  well  be  removed,  but  Miss  ' 
Hodgson  at  once  cried  out,  "  Why,  then 
the  children  would  not  be  able  to  get  up 
the  tree  !  "  and  1  asked  then  if  the  climbing 
of  trees  formed  part  of  their  training,  and 
1  was  told  smilingly  that  it  did. 

Just  here  I  might  say  that  much  fun  is 
derived  from  the  impromptu  plays  which 
are  very  cleverly  got  up  entirely  by  the 
girls  themselves ;  of  these  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  more  than  one  during 
my  stay  at  Betley. 

I  may  pass  over  the  more  general  sub- 
jects of  the  rurriculum  such  as  French 
and  Geography, merely  saying  that  special 
books  are  very  carefully  sought  out,  and 
that  photographs  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  study  of  other  countries. 
Particular  editions  of  P^nglish  classics 
are  chosen, and,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  their  work,  the  girls  take  a  delight  in 
them. 

Of  the  handicrafts,  basket-making  out- 
doors gives  facility  to  the  fingers  under 
healthy  conditions.  The  Sloyd  card- 
board work   is  very  useful  for  teaching 
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neatnpss  and  dexterity.  Wood-carving 
and  repoussi-  work  are  more  familiar 
ocriipatiuns,  but  thrre  are  not  many 
schools  where  book-binding  is  taught  by 
a  practical  man.  I  r;m  testify  not  only 
to  lliR  fxcellency  of  the  final  results, 
but  take  pleasure  in  jiointing  out  thai 
the  designs  fnr  this  and  other  leatlier  work 
are  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

I  said  boSact  that  tlie  Crotters  will 
not  have  to  do  much  housework  in  the 
future,  and  therefore  the  waiting  at  table 
which  each  lias  to  go  through  during 
part  of  the  week,  the  making  of  beds, 


the  love  and  labour  which  they  have  ex- 
pended on  their  own  girls.  Dy  means  of 
tJie  Croft  School  Circle,  whose  motto  1 
have  put  in  my  second  title,  children  are 
provided  with  a  stimulus  by  working 
witJi  others,  and  have  tlie  advantages  of 
n  well-organised  curriculum,  without  the 
strain  of  attending  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tion for  examinations.  Lists  of  books,  of 
subjects,  of  methods,  suitable  for  any  and 
every  claw  in  schools  of  vari  us  sizes 
have  all  l>een  prepared,  and  these  are 
circulated  as  required  and  questions  are 
set  at  the  end  of  each  term  on  the  work 


KAins. 


and  the  exercise  in    the 

citciien,  when- 

each    takes    lier   turn    at 

cooking,  will 

show  tliem  how  these  dut 

es  ought  to  In' 

performed  by  those  who  s 

rve  them  later 

«m  in  their  lives.  Occasionally,  too, 
carpet  weaving  is  carried  out,  and  most 
excellent  rugs  are  the  result  of  the 
pri«'ess.  The  only  drawback  is,  how- 
ever, llip  amcmnt  of  time  that  has  to  In- 
expended  upon  them. 

There  are  some  ppo|ile  who  keep  all 
their  good  things  to  themselves,  hut  Miss 
Hodgsun  ;ind  Miss  Devonshire  have 
de-vised  a  M-lieme  by  which  other  sch(«)ls, 
and  even  private  school  ronnis  under  the 
guidance  of  governesses,  may  profit  by  all 


done.  Marks  are  also  given  and  the 
]>osilion  in  class  slated,  so  that  the 
children  may  feel  that  thev  form  part 
of  a  circle,  with  the  Croft  Sc-hoo]  as 
centre. 

From  what  has  been  said  all  readers 
will,  I  am  sure,  feel  with  me  that  such 
work  as  I  have  outlined  thus  scantily 
can  never  spread  far  encuigb,  and  that 
many  luindreds,  if  not  tliousands,  of 
children  in  the  next  generation  would 
be  the  better  if  their  mothers  went 
through  sucii  a  training  fnr  !lio-e  re- 
s|.onsibilities  which  sit  .>ften  .>nlv  too 
lightlv   on    the    shoulders   of    a    modern 


A  Children's  Story. 

By   J.   LOUGHMORE. 


ONI'  thoui-aijcirivelimidrcd-unl  fifty- 
five  yciirs  ;igo,  ihore  lived  in  tluil 
part    ut     Hritain    called    Wales, 
or   t'lWaiia,  a    lM?autiful    youiifj    priiiress 
named  Alaetli,  meaning  "grief." 

Alaelh  was  so  naraec!  berause  in  a  few 
days  after  she  came  into  tliis  world,  her 
mother  went  to  another  world,  and  every- 
body in  all  the  land  around  was  in 
great  sorrow.  Her  father,  Morgan,  was 
lord  of  Morganwg,  or  what  we  now  call 
Glamorgan,  and  inhabited  a  lovely  palace 
on  the  borders  of  the  Uristol  Channel, 
from  which  he  was  able  on  clear  days  to 
see  the  beautiful  coast  of  North  Devon. 
Though  called  Alaeth,  the  young  prin- 
cess from  her  earliest  age  was  a  merry 
little  sprite,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had 
grown  up  into  a  beautiful  girl  of  seven- 
teen that  anything  like  unhappiness  ever 
crossed  her  path.    Then,  as  young  prin- 


cesses and  other  girls  often  do,  she  fell 
in  h.vc.  She  couldn't  help  it,  and  did 
not  even  know  it  until  sjie  saw  young 
(.iwylder,  the  son  of  one  i>f  h<-r  father's 
lordly  vassals,  brt)ught  into  the  palace 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  t!ie  neck,  and 
so  weak  that  he  had  fainted.  'I  hen  her 
grief  was  so  great  that  she  knew  there 
was  only  one  man  in  the  world  whose 
troubles  could  so  allHct  her,  and  she  told 
herself  that  slie  was  in  love.  And  then 
it  dawned  upon  her  that  young  Gwylder, 
the  meaning  of  whose  name  is  Modesty, 
had  long  looked  at  her  with  great  alTec- 
tion  in  his  eyes,  and  her  heart  was  so 
glad  at  the  tliought  that  she,  loo,  was 
loveil,  that,  in  spite  of  the  j>rescnre  of  her 
father,  Prince  Morganwg,  and  of  the  big 
giant  Digter,  and  many  more  of  her 
father's  lighting  men,  she  stooped  down 
and  kissed  young  Gwylder's  wound,  and 
391 
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seeing  this,  the  giant  became  so  enraged 
that  he  rai-ed  his  big  two-handed  sword, 
and  at  one  blow  felled  a  large  pine  tree 
thai  grew  in  front  of  the  palace,  leaving 
a  stump  as  big  as  a  tea-table.  The 
onlookers  were  much  astonished  at  this 
outburst ;  and  no  one  but  Alaeth  herself 
could  tell  the  meaning  of  it.  She  saw  at 
a  glance  that  Digter  also  loved  her,  and 
she  trembled  for  the  life  of  Gwylder,  as 
no  one  could  stand  before  the  sword  of 
the  giant.  But  the  old  healing  woman 
now  came  and  dressed  the  wound  of  the 
youth,  and  giving  him  a  cordial  of  some 
kind,  soon  brought  him  back  to  himself. 
Now  when  Ciwylder  opened  his  eyes 
he  did  not  ask  where  he  was,  as  is  the 
habit  in  novels,  but  looked  up  into  the 
face  of  the  princess,  and  said — "  Alaeth  !  " 

Then  the  giant  grew  furious  once 
more,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence 
of  the  king,  would  have  slain  his  rival 
on  the  spot.  Hut  being  a  man  of  violent 
temper,  as  his  name,  the  l^nglish  mean- 
ing of  which  is  '*  danger,"  deaoted,  he  had 
to  find  some  outlet  for  his  rage,  so  with 
another  swing  of  his  sword,  he  hewed 
down  another  tree,  swearing  by  all  the 
poets  in  Gwalia,  of  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  tliere  are  fifteen  thousand, 
that  no  man  other  than  himself  should 
ever  wed  the  fair  Alaeth. 

Hearing  this,  the  king,  who  feared  the 
giant,  was  much  troubled,  as  he  had 
promised  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  a 
very  noble  prince  living  in  that  part  of 
England  at  present  known  as  Shropshire. 

Digter  was  not  only  the  strongest  man 
in  all  the  land,  but  he  had  a  large 
number  of  followers,  and  was  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  even  the  king's  own 
army.  So,  as  I  have  said,  the  poor  king 
was  much  troubled,  and  beckoning  to 
his  daughter  to  follow  him,  he  entered 
the  palace. 

*'  Wlicit  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Alaeth?" 
he  asked  as  soon  as  they  got  inside. 
**  Have  you  ever  given  any  encourage- 
ment to  this  Digter?  " 

*' Never,  sire,"  answered  Alaelh.  *' 1 
hate  him  evrn  more  than  I  hate  other 
bad  men." 

*'  That  is  well,  for  vou  know  1  have 
promised  your  hand  to  my  friend  and 
ally,  Prince  Bwycll." 


"  I  can  never  marry  him,  sire,  as  I 
have  this  day  discovered  that  1  love 
young  Gwylder,  and  him  alone  can  I 
wed." 

Great  wrath  showed  in  the  king's  face, 
but  he  loved  his  daughter  dearly,  and 
did  not  wish  to  cause  her  grief  by  speak* 
ing  the  thoughts  that  came  into  his 
mind.  That  very  night  he  thought  of  a 
plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
get  rid,  not  only  of  the  giant,  but  of 
Gwylder.  A  prince  from  Dolgelly,  the 
vale  of  Oaks,  had  long  been  threatening 
his  territory,  and  he  thought  this  would 
he  a  favourable  moment  to  send  an  army 
up  north  to  punish  the  haughty  enemy. 
This  army  he  would  put  under  the 
leadership  of  Digter,  promising  him  the 
hand  of  Alaeth  should  he  return  in 
triumph.  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  giant  should  never  return,  nor 
should  Gwylder,  whom  he  also  intended 
to  send  with  the  expedition.  He  knew 
that  the  giant  would  get  rid  of  his  rival, 
and  he — the  king — would  take  measures 
to  bring  about  Digter*s  death,  befdte  he 
could  return  to  claim  his  reward.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  king  was  not  a 
good  man,  but  in  this  he  was  not 
singular,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  up  to  the  present  day  there  have 
been  bad  men  of  all  kinds  in  the  world. 
Knowing  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  King 
Morgan  did  not  prevent  his  daughter 
from  seeing  Gwylder  during  his  illness, 
thoj.igh  if  he  had  known  how  the  young 
people  promised  day  after  day  to  be 
faithful  to  each  other  for  ever,  he  would 
have  been  much  enraged. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  Gwylder 
completely  recovered  from  his  wound, 
and  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  go  with 
the  giant  to  the  nprth  to  attack  the 
Prince  of  the  Oak  Vale. 

The  princess  was  greatly  troubled,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  asked  her  father 
not  to  send  the  vouth  awav.  But  the 
king,  who  had  his  own  ends  to  serve, 
refused  to  listen  to  her  prayers.  She  felt 
then  that  not  only  was  her  lover's  life 
coming  to  an  untimely  end,  but  that  she 
also  had  little  more  of  the  world  to  see. 

Gwylder,  for  his  part,  though  in  many 
ways  a  modest  and  retiring  youth,  was 
very  brave.    But  he  knew  full  well  that 
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the  giant  had  macifi  up  his  mind  to  kill 
him,  and  that  he  should  have  to  be  very 
wide  awake  if  he  ever  returned  alive  to 
Morgan  wg. 

One  evening,  sitting  on  the  rocking 
stone  overlooking  the  place  now  called 
Pontypridd — the  Bridge  of  Beauty — he 
saw  one  of  the  stones  forming  the 
cromlech  turn  into  a  little  jnan,  not 
much  bigger  than  the  horn  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  draw  his  men 
together.  Gwylder  was  much  astonished, 
though  not  the  least  bit  afraid.  Still, 
he  did  not  like  to  be  the  first  to 
speak,  and  he  waited  patiently 
whilst  the  little  man,  with  arms 
akimbo,  stood  looking  at  him 
inquiringly.  The  silence  was  so 
long  preserved,  that  in  the  end  it 
became,  what  the  story  hooks 
called,  painful,  and  Gwylder  could 
hold  out  no  longer. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want, 


to  revenge  myself  upon  him.  Go  with 
Digter,  then,  to  the  north,  and  take  with 
you  this  rod,  which  is  a  root  of  the  oak 
that  grew  over  the  ashes  of  the  witch  of 
Llanishen,  and  every  night,  after  he  goes 
to  sleep,  you  must  manage  to  touch 
Digter's  nose  with  it.     Do  you  promise  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  promise,"  said  Gwylder,  still 
very  much  surprised. 

Scarcely   had  the  words  left  his    lips 

when  the  little  man  vanished.     For  five 

full  minutes  Gwylder  sat  there  as  one 

dazed,   the  huge  stone  rocking  beneath 

him.      If  it 


e  asked. 


.  brave  little  felloi 
"Ah,  lam 
that 
you  have 
spoken, 
Gwylder,- 
he    answer- 


'  asked  Gwylder;  "Do  you 
wish  to  help  me,  then,  and  what  do  you 
know  about  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  everything ;  and  1  know  how 
you  were  thinking  just  now  how  you 
could  get  rid  of  Digter  without  killing 
him  in  cold  blood.  You  might  be  able 
to  get  a  chance  of  murdering  him  in  his 
sleep,  but  you  do  not  wish  to  be  a  mur- 
derer. Well,  I  have  no  love  tor  Digter; 
I  am  your  grandfather's  great-great-grand- 
father, whom  his  grandfather's  great-great- 
grandfather, to  complete  the  circle  of  his 
cromlech,  turned  into  a  stone,  and  1  want 


thinking   deeply, 
but     keeping    a 
firm  grip  on  the 
rod.     He  was  to 
start  out  for  the 
morrow,   and,    he 
said  to  himself,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
touching  the  giant's  nose  with  the  rod. 
At  any  rate,  he  would  try  and  see  what 
the  result  would  be. 

The  princess  was  very  sad  as  she  saw 
her  lover  ride  forth,  thinking  that  she 
would  never  see  him  again,  and  telling 
herself  liiat  now  indeed  was  she  rightly 
called  Alaeth.  But  Gwylder  kept  a  hrm 
hold  over  himself,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  be  sure — certain— to  return.  Some- 
how the  rod,  which  he  carried  concealed 
beneath  his  cloak,  gave  him  confidence, 
and  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  night 
to  come,  so  that  he  could  carry  out 
the    instructions    of   the   little  man   of 
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was  aljlf  I.,  rei 
iioKe  Willi  tlip  r 
wfiit  to  sleep. 

hearingVlie  gil 
and  ihr  bards  i 
bewitched  ;  rii 
queer  sigli 


;  things  turned  out,  he 
lose  to  tlie  giant  that  he 
li  over  and  touch  the  big 
It  of  the  oak.     Then  he 

■ned  ill  the  morning  hy 

inl  swear  hy  all  the  Druids 

ill  Wales  that  he  had  been 

id  truly  he  presented  a  very 

lis  nose  had  provvn  an  imh 

ht  !     He  was  roariii-r  like 

IS  he  cauL'lit  si^'ht  of 

irfani  of  clear  water 

ihle  that  no  cue  dare 

It  whenh.    foLinlout 


that  the  length  of  his 


ivhen  lir  found 
iu  was  increased 
Though  many 
of  his  lifihtingniF-n  laughed  heartily  when 
they  were  out  of  his  sight,  there  was 
generally  a  solemn  hush  over  the  iani|), 
each  man  looking  as  if  he  expected 
something  terrilile  to  happen.  And 
something  did  liapi«-n  ;  for  next  dav 
his  n.ise  fuin-  far  below  his  chin,  and  the 
■  ■hief  cnok  told  him  plainlv  that  it  u.add 
be  linpcs-iiile  In  feed  hini.  ^tdl.  liv  an 
ellori,  an<l  hv  iiKiUi-^  of  a  tube  made  from 
an  elder  l.u-.h,  he  \v,-,>  enable<l  lo  partake 
of  some  n.mrishment:  but  when,  on  the  • 
moiniiifj  of  the  fourth  day,  it  was  seen 
that  his  nos-  had  still  rontJnued  to  grow, 


all  hope  was  abandoned — Digter  would 
have  to  die  of  hunger. 

Now,  at  this  point,  Gwylder  began  to 
grow  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  even  an  enemy 
starve  before  his  eyes,  and  he  suggested 
to  the  giant's  principal  attendant,  that 
the  inelegant  and  unnecessary  addi- 
tion to  the  nose  might  be  cut  off. 
The  servant,  in  fear  and  trembling. 
pro)K)sed  this  to  his  master,  and  the 
giant,  whose  hunger  and  thirst  wore 
great,  at  once  agreed.  The  most  skil- 
ful swordsman  in  the  band  cut  four 
inrhes  off  Digter's  nose,  and  an  old  Druid 
skilfully  stop- 
I  ed  the  Mood. 
The  giant  was 
himself  again, 
and  in  honour 
of  the  occasion 
orderedagreat 
feast  in  Lamp. 
In  those  days 
the  drink  of 
the  nobles  was 
mead,  made 
from  the  honey 
of  the  bees, 
and  all  drank 
largely  that 
night;  so 
much,  indeed, 
that  the  whole 
camp  slept  far 
into  the  morn- 
i  n  g.  When 
( iwylder  saw 
tiie  giant  he  was  surprised  to  notice 
that  his  height  had  gone  down  fully  four 
inciies.  What  could  it  mean?  Ah,  yes, 
he  liegan  to  see  now ;  for  every  inch  cut 
olf  Digter's  nose,  his  height  would 
decrease  by  an  inch!  That  night 
Ciwylder  applied  the  rod  once  more,  and 
with  the  usual  result.  For  four  days  the 
tiling  went  on,  until  part  of  the  nose  had 
to  be  again  cut  ntl.  The  giant  lost  another 
four  inches  in  stature,  but  the  (jueer  thing 
was  that  his  body  seemed  to  be  swelling 
out  sideways.  Tliis  went  on  for  three 
weeks,  at  the  Ciu\  of  wliicli  Digter  pre- 
sented s-uch  a  curious  ligure,  that  all  the 
soldiers  laughed  at  him.  He  was  three 
times  broader  than  he  was  long,  and  there 
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was  not  a  door  in  any  palace  or  castle  in 
the  land  through  which  he  could  pass. 

The  two-handed  sword,  which  he  would 
still  carry,  was  twice  as  high  as  himself ; 
and  altogether  he  looked  such  an  oddity, 
that,  by  common  consent,  the  command 
was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Gwylder, 
who  led  on  his  troops  to  victory. 

Six  months  later  the  young  lover 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  Palace  of 
Morganwg,  and  the  kirag,  hearing  on  all 
sides  such  flattering  accounts  of  his  valour, 


had  no  longer  thr;  heart  to  refuse  him  the 
hand  of  .Maeth.  As  for  the  giant,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  Bristol  Channel, 
but  so  bulky  was  he  that  he  could  not 
sink,  and  after  floating  about  on  the 
water  for  some  days  he  landed  on  a  lonely 
island  far  away  from  home.  He  had 
always  been  so  proud  of  his  great  strength 
and  height,  that  he  was  rather  glad  that 
he  could  live  away  from  everybody,  and 
never  made  an  attempt  to  return  to 
Gwalia. 


WiiiiE  (lo  GrtiKtlmaiui 
joa  marry  me  }  " 


CUPIDITY. 

1  last  givia  him  sixfenct) :   ■ 
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Dramatis  Personcr. — He,  a  young  jouraalist  of  somewhat  distingue  appearance. 
She,  a  vivacious  girl  of  eighteen,  occupied  in  working  art  embroidery  for  a  West 
End  establishment. 

Scene. — A  four-storey  house  in  Bohemian  London. 


Scene  I. 
He  [going  npslairs  with  Ihe  hemy  ste{> 
of  a  fired  man] :  One  more  llight  !  These 
terrible  lodging-house  stairs  never  seem 
to  come  to  an  end.  liy  Jove  !  I'm  dead 
beat.  And  they  say  tliat  Heaven  is  still 
higher;  well,  I  shall  never  get  there, 
that's  certain,  though  I  deserve  to  right 
enough.  {Stops  and  looks  out  of  landing 
tvindmt:)  'What  a  magnificent  night  it 
is!  Just  the  sort  for  a  walk  along  the 
Embankment.  Well,  I  can't  have  that 
jileasure  now,  or  niy  copy  won't  be  ready 
to-morrow  for  Polite  Society,  that  estim- 
able journal  for  young  ladies.  No  copy, 
no  coin  ;  and  I  must  have  some  of  the 
latter  by  to-morrow.  Come,  my  good 
fellow,  go  and  wrile  your  thousand  words 
about  the  costume  <if  the  beautiful  Lady 
Cutadash,  and  ihe  flirtations  of  the 
gallant  Lord  Naulibi  jv.  It  won't  do  to  don 
evening  clothes  for  nothing.  (He  resumes 
the  a-!cent,  reaches  his  tinuiing  at  the  tnp 
of  the  house,  ami  puts  ihe  key  in  the  lock  of 
his  room  door.)  Oh,  Lorcl  !  -  here's  a  go  ! 
The  door  won't  open  ;  there's  something 
up  with  the  loik.  {Tries  in  lain  /<>  turn 
the  key.]  No,  ii's  nij  go.xl.  Conf.nind  it 
all!     Am    I  to   be  .shut  out  of  iiiv  own 


(Beats  the  door  with  his  fist  and  continues 
aloud.)  Open,  will  you,  stupid!  Con- 
found the  door!  the  look's  hampered, 
hampered,  hampered.  (A  soft  melodious 
laugh  makes  itself  heard.)  Oh,  so  some- 
one thinks  it's  funny!  Bah!  It's  only 
that  idiot  of  a  neighbour  of  mine  on  the 
right.  No,  certainly  there's  no  way  of 
opening  this  wretched  door.  This  bit  of 
iron  ventures  to  have  whims  like  a 
duchess  I  If  the  concern  «nly  belonged 
to  me,  I'd  assassinate  it.  Do  you  hear, 
thing?  (Beats  the  door  again  ;  the  silvery 
laugh  is  once  more  audible.  He  ceases 
afiostrophising  Ihe  door,  and  looks  mund 
astonished.)  Oh  !  so  it  isn't  that  idiot  on 
the  right  !  He  hasn't  so  pleasant  a  laugh. 
It  must  be  the  lady  on  the  left  making 
fun  of  me.  Just  like  a  woman  to  laugh 
at  a  poor  devil  in  a  fix  ! 

(Aloud,  approaching  the  door  on  his  left): 
1  say,  you  in  there  ;  if  you  were  a  man 
instead  of  a  woman,  you  would  have  to 
answer  for  laughing  like  that.  But  as 
vou  are  a  woman  instrad  of  a  man,  I  will 
forgive  you  if  v.m  will  come  and  hold  » 
light  while  1  try  ;oid  op-n  my  dtior.  Ynu 
are  not  in  bed,  are  vou  ? 


futur 


1  will  ! 


ive  it 


ofien  dav  and  ni|,'ht,  absent  or  yiresent. 
It's  too  absurd  to  coiLie  and  break  unit's 
nose  against  one's  nwn  door!  .And  how 
about   my  arlit  If   fi>r    I'-lilc  !:oiicly  ;ind 


tlK- 


f.>i 


fShr 
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He  ,Ur 

tind  appea 

ys  smiling. 

lamp 

»*., 

d.)     She 

■  Can  I  do 

anything 

tor  vo 

1,  sir 
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He 
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ms" 

uddenly     i 

iniMitg) : 

( ;ix>ii 

even 

ng.fairn 

eighbour. 

It's  really 

1...  b 
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you.     Ih. 
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harming. 

Yoi,  look 
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nice  er 

peach- 


iiigh  to  eat ;  if  only  j'ou  were  a 


Another  word,  sir,  and  I  shall 
return  to  my  room  and  leave  you  to  open 
your  door  as  best  you  can.  Come,  make 
use  of  my  light.  Why  do  you  look  at 
.  me  so  ?     Really,  you  are  unbearable ! 

He:  Oh.  that's  nothing.  I  shall  seem 
much  more  so  when  you  know  me  better. 
You  can't  live  four-and-twenty  hours 
with  me  without  wanting  to  poison  my 
soup. 

She:  But  I  haven't  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  living  four-and-twenty  hours  with 
you.  My  only  intention  at  present  is  to 
leave  you  to  your  own  resources,  if  you 
don't  want  my  assistance.  Now,  for  the 
last  time,  do  you  wish  me  to  light  you  ? 
Yes,  or  no  ? 

He:  You  are  quite  right,  fair  neigh- 
bour. I've  no  business  to  bother  you  and 
hinder  your  work— for  you  are  working, 
aren't  you?  I  apologise  for  having  inter- 
rupted you.  It's  rough  on  a  girl  like  you 
to  have  to  work.  But  I'll  try  and  be 
good.  To  prove  my  sincerity,  1  beg  of 
you  to  see  if  you  can  open  mv  door  your- 
self ;  you  may  succeed 
where  I  have  failed. 
1  also  have  to  work 
all  night,  and  my  tools 
are  shut  up  in  my  room. 

She  (taking  the  key 
and  trying  the  lock): 
Your  tools?  What  are 
you,  then  ?  A  cobbler, 
a  tailor,  or  a  tinker  ? 

He:  Oh,  that's  only 
my  way  of  putting  it. 
I  only  require  a  pen, 
paper,  and  ink. 

She  :  Ah  !  Then  you 
are  a 

He:  Justso.  Isthat 
satisfactory,  fair  neigh- 
bour? 

She:  Oh,  it's  all  the 
same  to  me  !  You  are 
rightthoughaboutyour 
lock ;  it'scertainlyjham- 
pered.  Are^youl  quite 
sure  that's  your  key  ? 

He :  My  key  !  and 
whose     key     do  f  you 


She:  Oh,  how  should  I  know?  But 
sometimes  one  takes  someone  else's — by 
mistake. 

He:  But  I  don't  know  any  "someone 
else."  (Fn  a  doleful  voice)  I'm  quite  alone 
in  the  world,  fair  neighbour,  quite  alone. 

She  (sympathetically) :  Alone  !  Poor 
fellow!  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  alone 
in  the  world.  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  to  get  into  your  room  ? 

He:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is,  not  to  get 
into  it  at  all. 

She:  But  what  will  you  do? 

He  :  Why  not  go  into  yours  ? 

She  (drawing  back  quickly):  I  wonder 
what  next  ! 

He:  Well,  haven't  you  a  little  ink, 
some  paper  and  a  pen  to  lend  me  ?  And 
couldn't  you  let  me  have  a  comer  of  your 


Is 


room 

a  thousand 

ing  for  Polite  Society. 

She  (raising  her  lamp  so  i 
to  hmk  straight  into  his  fc 
asking  me  something  very 


I'll  be  good ;  I  must  have 
ds  ready  to-mocrowmorn- 


certainly  ought  to  refuse.     But  yo 


to  enable  her 
e):  You  are 
if.  and  I 


suppose  it  should  be  ? 


"  Can  ]  do  anything  jor  you,  j 
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sincere,  and  you  want  to  work ;  I  am 
working  myself;  for  that  reason  I  con- 
sent. I  have  a  small  table  at  your 
service,  as  well  as  light,  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  So  come  in — and  mind  you  be- 
have sensibly. 

He :  I'll  do  my  best  at  any  cost. 
(They  enter  her  room  together.) 

Scene  II. 

(S/te,  seated  at  her  tvork,  busily  occupied 
with  an  elaborate  piece  of  art  embroidery. 
Hey  at  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room^ 
with  the  writing  materials  before  him^  and 
vainly  seeking  to  collect  his  thoughts.) 

He  [looking  about  him) :  What  a  charm- 
ing little  room  you  have  here  !  Nothing 
vulgar,  nothing  wanting  in  taste  ;  signs 
everywhere  of  a  woman's  dainty  touch 
and  sense  of  elegance.  How  different 
from  my  wretched,  comfortless,  bachelor 
apartment !  This  is  a  very  paradise, 
presided  over  by  the  sweetest  feminine 
deity :  Venus  in  an  attic,  somewhere  near 
Heaven ;  for  a  throne,  that  exquisite 
little  white  bed  in  the  opposite  corner  ; 
and  for  sole  subject,  me  !  Ah,  I  begin  to 
lose  my  head  at  the  thought. 

She  (severely,  and  without  pausing  in  her 
ivork) :  It's  not  right  of  you  to  talk  like 
that.  You  promised  me  not  to  utter  a 
word,  but  to  devote  yourself  to  work. 
And  here  you  are  breaking  your  promise 
directly. 

He  (repentantly) :  Oh,  forgive  me,  fair 
neighbour !  If  you  only  knew  how  1 
hate  writing  for  Polite  Society ,  and  how 
badly  they  pay,  and  how  delightful  it  is 
to  look  at  you  and  see  your  sweet  smiling 
face.     Ah,  if  you  only  knew  ! 

She :  But  I  don't  know  and  don't  wish 
to.  1  merely  perceive  that  you  are  lazy, 
and  don't  mean  to  do  anything.  And 
that  way  you  will  always  be  poor,  unless 
you  are  independent  of  your  work. 

He:  Independent!  Good  Heavens, 
what  next !  But  thanks  for  recalling  me 
to  myself.  I  won't  look  in  your  direc- 
tion ;  it  distracts  my  mind  too  much.  I'm 
going  to  work  hard. 

(He  begins  to  write  furiously.  She  calmly 
continues  her  work.) 

"Those  of  our  readers  who  were 
present  last  night  at  the  magnificent 
reception  of  the  Duchess  of  Broadlands 


must  have  been  charmed  with  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  gown  worn  by  the 
hostess's  daughter.  Lady  Cutadash.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  there  we  will  try  to 
give  such  a  description  of  it  as  our 
inadequate  pen  can  afford.  Imagine  a 
bodice  and  train  of  the  palest  rose- pink 
satin,  with  a  brocaded  design  of  small 

pink  flowers  and  tender  green  leaves " 

Oh,  Lord !  It  sounds  like  a  pastoral 
poem.  But  no  wonder  I  use  poetic 
language  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this. 
How  can  I  be  wanting  in  inspiration  with 
so  sweet  a  nymph  presiding  over  my 
thoughts  ?  I  declare  I  could  write  poetry 
by  the  yard  just  now.  How  would  this 
do,  for  example  ? — 

My  mistress  is  a  damsel  fair, 

A  thousand  graces  deck  her  hair  ; 

At  times  she  smiles  on  me. 

But  when,  emboldened  by  the  sight, 
I  seek  a  kiss,  she  takes  to  flight ; 
Oh,  why  is  love  so  coy  a  sprite, 

So  void  of  constancy  ? 

That's  really  not  bad,  is  it,  fair  neigh- 
bour ? 

She:  I  think  you  would  do  better  to 
continue  your  work,  my  friend. 

He :  As  you  are  the  muse  that  inspires 
me,  fair  neighbour,  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  find  fault  with  my  verse.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  ? — 

Her  sparkling  eyes,  twin  stars  of  love, 
My  inmost  soul  with  longing  move, 

Oh,  sweetheart,  smile  on  me' ! 
A  rosebud  mouth  adorns  her  face, 
Her  bosom's  soft  round  lines  I  trace, 
And,  tracmg,  almost  must  embrace 

The  scarce-veiled  fantasy. 

She :  I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake  in 
having  compassion  on  you,  and  extending 
my  hospitality  to  one  who  can  abuse  it  ? 

He :  Oh,  don't  be  so  severe.  But  again 
you  are  right,  as  you  always  are.  I'm 
going  to  work  now  in  good  earnest. 

(He  resumes  his  -writing,  and  continues 
diligently  till  dawn  begins  to  appear.) 

He  (throwing  do-wn  his  pen,  and  rising 
from  his  seat) :  Well,  that  will  have  to  dp 
for  the  young  lady  readers  of  Polite 
Society.  Fair  neighbour,  I'm  afraid  I've 
bored  you  terribly.  I'm  an  idiot ;  I've 
known  that  for  some  time,  but  it  has 
never  troubled  me  till  now.     I've  annoyed 
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yuu  with  my  bad  verses  which  escaped 
me,  I  know  not  how.  But  you  are  kind 
and  compassionate  ;  so  1  throw  myself  on 
your  mercy.  (Pleadingly.)  Vou  will  for- 
give me,  won't  you  ? 

She:  You  have  l)cen  behaving  much 
better  lately,  so  1  suppose  I  must.  {Ifaii^- 
itig  hey  eyes  lo  his  with  a  smile.)  Yes,  I 
forgive  you. 

He :  Then  you  won't  object  to  con- 
tinuing' our    acquaintance  ?      \Vc    shall 


He:  Well,  good-bye,  for  the  present. 
Miss  Flora. 

She  {with  a  laugh  in  her  eyes):  Good- 
bye— Mr. — Gilbert. 

He  (pausing  at  the  threshold) :  Why  not 
go  to-night?  We  desire  a  treat  after 
being  so  diligent.     You  won't  be  working 


She : 


Not  this 
Then   I 


evening,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
ihall  call  for  you  at  six 


be  very  good  friends,  as  well  as  ucipli- 
bours.  If  you  will  let  mc,  I  shall  knock 
at  your  door  some  time,  and  leave  you 
tickets  for  tlie  theatre.  Or,  perhaps 
better  still,  you  will  consent  lo  go  some 
evening  with  me.  Miss— ? 

She:  Bingham — Flora  BLngliam.  And 
you? 

He:  My  name  is  Ciiibert  I'ayne.  You 
will  come  with  me  then,  Miss — Flora? 

She :  I  don't  know — perhaps — some 
time 


Sci:m-.  in. 

{Si\tecn  hours  lulci—vn  the  hinJing  out- 
side their  i-wms.) 

He  (lettderly):  Well,  Flora,  are  you 
sorry  we  went  ? 

i/ie;  Oh,  Mr.  Gilbert!  I've  never 
<;njoycd  myself  so  niucli.     Good-night. 

(As  be  lakes  her  "ulsln-tchcd  hand  he 
looks  siniighl  into  her  eyes,  and  uilh  a 
sudden  imptdse  puts  his  arm  round  her 
uuist,  drajus  Iihy  to  him,  and  kisses  her 
tenderly,  she  half  resisting.) 


MONTHLY   MATTERS   MUSICAL. 


B7    GEORGE   CECIL. 


Recent  musical  events  include  Signor 
Bond's   Covenf    Garden    rentree — which 

took  place  early  last  month. 
^.Z'  °"'°8    to   the   distinguished 

tenor's  engagement  to  take 
part  in  the  special  performances  at  the 
H  o  f  O  p  e  r, 
Vienna,  in 
commemora- 
tion of  the  aged 
Emperor's 
Jubilee,  he 
could  not  ac- 
cept the  Syndi- 
cate's pressing 
invitation  to 
sing  a  t  th  e 
Gala  perform- 
ance here,  nor, 
indeed,  to 
appear  during 
May.  Fortu- 
nately, for 
those  who  only 
care  to  listen 
to  the  best 
singing,  he  is 
now  installed 
at  the  Royal 
.  Opera  for  the 
remainder  of 
the  season. 
He  has  sung 
11  Duca  (in 
"Rigoletto") 
and  Edgardo 
with  the  per- 
fect art  and 
finish   which 

invariably  characterise  his  work,  while 
the  neatly  executed  grace  notes,  with 
which  he  so  often  embellishes  his  upper 
notes,  add  to  their  brilliance  and  effec- 
tiveness. It  appears  that  the  great  tenor, 
having  become  enamoured  of  .English 
country  life,  contemplates  purchasing  a 
400  :; -;  .,_  _    ,  , 


SIGNOR    BONCl 


As  Lionella  ij 


property  near  London.  He  also  intends 
devoting  a  part  of  his  rare  leisure  to 
founding  the  Bonci  School  of  Singing — 
at  which  the  method  handed  down  by 
Potpora  (and  Bonci)  will  be  taught. 
There  are  few  singers  (even  successful 
ones  I)  who 
would  not  be 
the  better  for 
a  course  of  in- 
struct  ion  at 
the    proposed 

Miss  Ejhet 
Smyth,   acting 

Ethel  'nfad- 
Smvth'»  vice 
"-The    of  Mr. 

bohm 
Tree  and  other 
e  X  p  e  r  i  e  need 
people,  has  de- 
cided to  give 
"  The  Wreck- 
ers "  in  stage 
form  at  a  Lon- 
don theatre 
next  autumn. 
The  original 
and  masterly 
ore  hcstration 
and  the  dra- 
matic plot 
augur  well  for 
the  success  of 
the  scheme, 
while  the 
voice  parts  contain  many  melodious 
phrases.  Happily,  Miss  Smyth  writes  for 
the  heart — as  well  as  for  the  head ;  she 
does  not  (after  the  manner  of  the  modem 
composer)  annoy  one  with  musical  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  necessary  to  hear  "  The 
Wreckers"  two    or    three   times   before 
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MISS    ETHEL  SMYTH. 
Composer  of  "The  Wreckers." 

grasping    the    inmost    meaning    of    the 
music. 

Recent  concerts  have  included  several 
which,   however   much   they   may   have 

benefited  other  persons,  can- 
C^cert's    ^°^  have  advanced  the  givers' 

interests.  Fortunately  a  small 
percentage werequite justifiable.  Amongst 
the  last-named  was  Herr  Heinemann's 
vocal  recital — which  showed  the  German 
baritone  to  be  a  master  of  the  art  of 
colouring  with  the  voice.  That  the 
audience  was  mostly  composed  of  profes- 
sional performers  and  others  who  had 
received  "  complimentary  "  seats,  reflects 
No.  64.    July,  igoS. 


little  credit  on  so-called  Musical 
London.  Mention  also  may  be 
made-of  Miss  Eugdnie  Holland's 
concert.  The  young  singer 
wisely  included  in  her  pro- 
gramme Mozart's  seldom  heard 
aria,  "  Non  piu  di  Fiori,"  and, 
by  way  of  contrast,  Fontc- 
nailles'  pretty  trifle,  "  Obstina- 
tion."  Further  variety  was 
provided  by  a  number  of  unin- 
spired ditties  by  Mr.  Landon 
Ronald  and  others  of  his  kidney. 
Doubtless  Miss  BoUand  will 
know  better  next  time. 

Mr.  Walter  van  Noorden, 
Director  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company,  will,  dur- 
A"''"y  In  ing  the  Autumn 
0^l:l  to^r,  revive  Verdi's 
CirclM  "  Forzadel  Destino." 
With  a  view  to 
making  the  company  even 
more  attractive  than  before 
he  has  engaged  Miss  Beatrice 
Miranda  and  other  ladies  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
talented,  young,  and  pretty. 
Truly,  Mr.  Van  Noorden  is  a 
far-seeing  impresario.  The 
"  Carl  Rosa "  principals  ap- 
peared at  a  recent  "  Sunday 
League"  concert,  the  house 
being  sold  out  days  in  advance. 
Most  opera  singers  are  ac- 
companied  on  their  travels  by 
.,  an  inseparable  com- 

His  devoMo  ^      ■  c- 

Brother  1  pan'on-  Some  pos- 
sess a  husband,  or  a 
wife  I  others  delight  in  the  con- 
genial society  of  a  cat,  a  parrot,  or  a 
pampered  hound.  Signor  Zenatello, 
however,  is  satisfied  with  the  agreeable 
companionship  of  his  big  brother — who 
is  a  noted  professor  of  the  violin.  They 
seldom  are  apart. 

Thanks    to    the     "  talking- machine," 

those  who  are  debarred  from  "assisting 

at  a  Covent  Garden  perform- 

o°^eTbowl^'^^  '^^  ^'^^^"  *°  *h^  ■"<«* 
delightful  music  without  stir- 
ring from  the  depths  of  an  arm-chair  I 
For  some  years  past,  it  has  been  possible 
to  hear  the  finest  singing  in  the  world 
by  means   of. the  _in(iisf?ensablc   "disc." 
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Recently,  "records  have  been  made  (by 
extremely  capable  artists)  of  the  delicious 
"Dai  Campi  dai  Prati,"  "II  Sogno" — 
from  "  Otcllo,"  the  ever  fresh  "  Vailons 


Phonograph  Company,  these,  and  many 
another  record,  await  music-lovers  who, 
so  to  speak,  like  to  have  opera  on  the 
premises. 


MDLLE.   MIRANDA, 


Who  pays  her  third  visit  I 
been  decorated  " 

de  I'Helvetie,","  Deh  !  vieni  alia  fiiiestra," 
the  terzetto  from  "La  Forza  Destine," 
"Largo  al  factotum,"  and  a  score  of 
airs  and  duets  which  delight  the  senses. 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Columbia 


The    amiual    concert  ■  in    aid  of   the 

Italian   Hospital   takes  place 

A  ComJng  ^^  jj^g  Queen's  Hall  on  July 

'    7th.    The  pick  of  the  Covent 

Garden  singers  will  appear  at  it. 


MOTOR   NOTES. 

By  A-  J.  HcKINNEY,  VLA.,  A.LA^. 


AN  event  of  great  interest  to  motorists 
is  the  announcement  recently  made 
that  H.S.H.  Prince  Francis  oETeck 
has  acceptedthechairmanshipof  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club,  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose,  M.P.  The  late 
chairman  did  a  great  deal  of  work  during 
his  term  of  office,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
able  interposition  that  certain  bitternesses 
in  the  automobile  world  were  overcome. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Rose  sustained  a 
severe  bereavement  a  few  months  ago, 
which  naturally  affected  him  considerably, 
so  that  he  felt  unequal  to  undertaking  so 
much  public  work.  Motorists  will  be 
filled  with  gratitude  for  his  kindly  services 
while  deploring  the  cause  that  has  led  to 
his  resignation. 

The  Club  is  fortunate  indeed  in  having 
so  distinguished  a  chairman  for  1908  as 
the  Prince  of  Teck,  whose  experience  in 
affairs  political  and  martial  makes  his 
ofKces  the  more  acceptable.  With  his 
wide  knowledge  of  men  and  things  and 
his  faculty  for  organising,  the  Prince  will 


be  of  great  assistance  to  the  barque  of  the 
R.A.C.  as  it  sails  the,  by  no  means  peace- 
ful, waters  of  the  present  season. 

Sogreat  an  outcry  has  recently  beenmade 
against  furious  driving  that  much  bitter 
feeling  has  been  stirred  up  in 
^p'lk'^  the  public  mind  against  motor- 
ists, Thoughit  is  the  minority 
only  who  are  inconsiderate  of  other  people, 
the  delinquents  are  numerous  enough  to 
cause  the  whole  movement  to  receive  so 
bad  a  name  as  to  bring  innocent  and  guilty 
alike  into  bad  odour.  That  something 
should  he  done  to  enforce  careful  driving  in 
every  case  has  long  been  felt,  hut  things 
have  drifted  on  till  a  crisis  has  arrived. 
The  Automobile  .\ssociation  have  decided 
to  make  use  of  their  elaborate  system  of 
road  scouts  with  a  view  to  stopping  all  in- 
considerate driving.  When  a  motorist  is 
found  handling  his  car  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  annoy  or  endanger  other 
people,  a  letter  will  be  sent  to  him  point- 
ing out  how  injudicious  this  practice  is. 
Should  this  fail  in  its  purpose,  he,  if  a 
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member  of  the  A.A.,  will  be  requested  to 
resign,  or,  if  unattached  to  it,  his  parti- 
cular club  will  be  advised  of  his  conduct. 
The  A.  A.  is  not  to  be  understood  as  being 
against  a  speed  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit 
— for  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  known  to  be 
more  dangerous  at  times  than  twenty — 
but  rather  to  see  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  traffic,  etc.,  no 
motor  car  is  driven  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  offensive  to  the  public.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  action  of  the  A.A.  will 
result  in  a  safer  and  pleasanter  state  of 
things  for  every  road -user  than  has,  un- 
fortunately, hitherto  been  the  case. 

Why  are  some  people  so  indifferent  to 

the  colours  of  their  car  and  the  driver's 

livery  ?     One  can  often  see  a 

\he(Sr^^  glaring  contrast  between  the 
two.  Occasionally  a  bright 
red  car  is  driven  by  a  man  in  green  livery, 
while  other  contrasts  just  as  outre  are  now 
and  then  to  be  seen.  Considering  the  care 
most  owners  take  to  see  that  their  coach- 
men's livery  is  in  consonance  with  their 
ordinary  carriages,  one  can  only  wonder 
at  their  attitude  when  the  car  is  concerned. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  recently,  especially  m  Town, 
though  many  examples  occur  in  the 
country.  When  a  new  car  is  bought,  it 
may  perhaps  be  that  motorists  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  going  to  the  expense 
of  a  change  of  livery  if  its  colour  is  not 
in  keeping,  preferring  to  replace  it  by 
one  of  a  more  suitable  tint  a  little  later. 
The  effect  of  course  is  not  so  noticeable 
when  one  is  actually  in  the  offending  car, 
but  it  is  very  much  so  to  onlookers.  A 
gentle  contrast  is  by  no  means  to  be 
objected  to,  a  suitable  blending  of  tints 
being  very  effective. 

A  Greek  writer  of  old  time  has  it  that 

the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to 

instinctively   respect   unusual 

Argylls     success.  Whatwastrueinda^^s 
en  Avant  I  r^u  -  4,  -     u 

before  Christ  is  by  no  means 

without  its  force  even  now,  when  we  are 
becoming  satiated  with  wonders  of  all 
kinds  that  would  have  taken  away  the 
breath  of  our  grandfathers.  In  these 
days  of  fine  motor  cars  we  are  liable  to 
overlook  their  remarkable  qualities,  for- 
getting in  our  everyday  enjoyment  the 
ingenuity  of  their  design.    Among  firms 


who  stand  out  prominently  on  the  auto- 
mobile horizon  is  the  house  of  Argyll, 
noted  both  for  its  enormous  output  and 
variety  of  up-to-date  models.  It  is  un- 
necessary at  the  moment  to  refer  to  them 
all,  the  various  types  of  lorries,  touring 
cars,  cabs,  etc.,  etc.,  needing  volumes  to 
do  them  justice.  But,  whatever  the  kind, 
the  public,  like  Oliver  Twist,  ask  for 
more.  Thus  it  is  that  this  season  sees  at 
least  three  important  developments  in 
Argyll  cars :  the  40-h.-p.,  the  motor  cab, 
and  the  new  doctor's  car.  The  last-men- 
tioned has  the  14 — i6-h.-p.  Module  de 
Luxe  chassis,  fitted  with  a  covered  two- 
seated  body  beautifully  finished  off  in 
detail.  At  the  rear  of  the  car  is  a  third 
seat,  which  is  collapsible,  being  folded  up 
in  the  locker  at  the  back  when  not 
required.  The  covered  driving  seat  is 
panelled  with  three  windows,  additional 
protection  being  given  by  a  handsome 
folding  screen  in  a  mahogany  frame. 
Bucket  seats  of  a  very  comfortable  type 
are  fitted,  which  support  the  occupants  so 
admirably  that  backache  is  unknown. 
High  doors,  to  exclude  draughts,  and 
upholstery  in  finest  lef*therare  in  keeping 
with  the  general  excellence  of  the  car. 
A  point  particularly  interesting  to  medical 
men  is  the  provision  of  a  double-lined 
drawer  suitable  for  holding  medicines, 
instruments,  etc.  The  cab  is  eminently 
adaj)ted  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  dcK:tors 
and  others  who  have  to  knock  about  all 
day  long. 

So   great   is   the  demand  for  H umber 

cars  this  season  that  the  large  factgries  at 

Coventry  and  Beeston  are  fully 

H^^*^  bf  s  o^^^P^^^  ^^  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  public.  The  firm 
adopted  a  wide  and  reasonable  attitude  in 
meeting  as  far  as  possible  the  wishes  of 
motorists,  the  former  factory  being  devoted 
to  smaller  cars,  while  the  latter  is  confined 
to  higher  powers.  It  is  only  a  short  time 
since  the  enormous  premises  in  Coventry 
were  opened,  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
which  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  able  to  turn  out  150  complete  cars 
per  week.  The  firm,  unlike  some  who 
seem  afraid  of  publicity,  welcome  visitors 
and  take  great  trouble  in  explaining  the 
whole  process  of  manufacture.    It  is  really 
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most  instructive  to  follow  in  detail  the 
manufacture  of  a  motor  car,  as  one  learns 
in  an  hour  or  two  at  a  factory  far  more 
about  the  construction  of  a  car  than  he 
could  from  months  of  reading  up  in  hand- 
books. The  new  model  of  the  Coventry 
Humbers  has  been  brought  into  line  with 
the  latest  ideas,  the  firm  being  particu- 
larly desirous  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  "man  of  moderate  means."  To 
those  who  prefer  a  powerful  and  speedy 
car  the  famous  Beeston  types  will  strongly 


ing.  When  we  learn  that  nearly  8,000 
hands  are  employed  in  manufacturing 
Humber  cars  of  various  models,  we  are 
beginning  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
remarkable  business  this  notable  firm  is 
doing. 

One  is  glad  to  see  that  the  enterprising 

Daimler   Motor  Co.,  of  Coventry,  have 

been  favoured  by  His  Imperial 

^""tafe  '°  M^i^sty  the  German  Emperor 

with  a  warrant  of  appointment 

as  motor  car  manufacturers  to  the  Court 
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appeal.  The  igo8  models  are  really  first- 
class,  and  continually  do  lengthy  journeys 
over  hilly  country  at  an  average  speed  of 
thirty  miles  per  hour.  The  gears  are  very 
quiet,  while  the  gate  change  is  simplicity 
itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fmd  a  car 
which  is  more  suitable  for  London  work 
than  the  Beeston  Humber,  the  engines 
being  so  flexible  that  one  can  drive  for 
hours  in  traffic  without  changing  down. 
Owners  of  Beeston  models  always  seem 
particularly  fortunate  in  regard  to  repairs, 
the  mechanism  being  equal  to  covering 
thousands  of  miles  without  needing  repair- 


of  Prussia,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  our 
Continental  friends  appreciate  British 
workmanship.  That  the  Daimler  cars 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  is  further 
shown  by  the  recent  purchase  ofa4a-h.-p. 
"  Aston  "  landaulette  by  His  Excellency 
General  Grant,  Governor  of  Malta.  By 
the  way,  many  people  are  now  hiring  cars 
for  holiday  trips,  some  preferring  to  do 
so  rather  than  to  have  their  own  car, 
while  others  fmd  it  an  excellent  way 
of  gaining  acquaintance  with  different 
makes.  There  are  occasions  still  when 
even   the   best   behaved    of  motor  cars 
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requite  some  attention,  and  one  cannot 
do  better  when  they  are  in  dock  than  to 
have  the  use  of  another  carat  a  moment's 
notice  for  as  long  as  required.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  automobi lists  in  this 
respect,  the  Daimler  Co.  have  now  a  fine 
hiring  department  in  fuil  swing  at  112, 
Wardour  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  It 
is  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  find  what 
one  wants  there,  every  applicant  meeting 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the 
genial  staff,  while  the  hiring  rates  are 
moderate. 

A  valuable  series  of  tests  of  spring 
wheels  and  elastic  tyres  has  been  held 

French  atinualiv  in  France  the  last 
Trials  of    three  years.    Taken    over   a 

^asiic     course  from  Paris  to  Nice  and 

whfcls.  |jac]j^  thg  competitors  are 
driven  at  a  fair  speed  without  cessation. 
As  may  be  expected,  a  good  many  of  the 
vehicles  succumbed,  some  breaking  up  in 
the  early  stages.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fair  amount  of  improvement  has  been 
seeir  recently,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
present  year,  inventors  and  manufacturers 
having  grasped  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  question.  A  variety  of  types  was 
entered,  including  rubber,  rubber  and 
metal  tyres,  as  well  as  spring  or  elastic 
wheels  proper,  an  average  speed  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour  being  kept  up.  Twenty- 
one  cars  started  on  the  first  day,  a  total, 
however,  which  gradually  lessened  owing 
to  a  variety  of  unfortunate  incidents. 
One  car  broke  a  hub  when  passing  over 
an  open  ditch,  such  as  abound  on  French 
roads,  while  another  was  underpowered 
and  stopped  on  a  hill.    The  third  had  igni- 


tion trouble,  and  three  others  sicidded 
badly  on  the  greasy  roads,  breaking  up 
their  wheals  and  tvres.  Some  were 
repaired  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  get 
to  Nice  in  time.  The  trials  have  been 
summed  up  very  fairly  on  the  whole  by 
L'Auto,  especially  where  it  advocates  a 
test  of  greater  length  than  Paris  to  Nice 
and  back  as  being  necessary  to  gain  more 
reliable  information  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  respective  competitors.  Another  im- 
portant thing  is  to  see  that  the  vehicles 
on  which  the  various  inventions  are  tried 
are  in  good  running  order,  as  the  numerous 
stoppages  due  to  ignition  and  other 
troubles  naturally  reflect  very  adversely 
upon  the  wheels  and  tyres  by  reducing 
their  average  speed.  The  chief  result 
of  the  trials  has  been  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  rubber  tyres  over  elastic 
wheels  for  touring  cars,  but  things  are 
reversed  in  the  case  of  the  industrial  type, 
which  is  too  severe  on  the  former.  That 
considerable  progress  is  being  made  in 
overcoming  road  shocks  is  shown  in  the 
results  of  these  trials,  the  successful  com- 
petitors showing  an  increase  of  something 
like  70  per  cent,  compared  to  the  first  trial. 
With  greater  attention  to  details,  such  as 
strengthening  hubs  and  spokes,  better 
results  still  will  be  obtained,  making 
the  prospect  of  the  near  arrival  of  strong 
and  elastic  wheels  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  reason.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  owing  to  the  lessons  of  the 
recent  trial,  we  may  confidently  expect  to 
see  within  the  next  few  months  elastic 
wheels  which  are  really  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  motor  vehicles. 
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FAMOUS  SCENES  FROM  FAMOUS 

NOVELS. 

{Second  Series.) 

By  WALTER  CALVERT. 


ON  visiting  those  disinterred  remains 
of  the  ancrent  city  of  Pompeii, 
which,  more  perhaps  than  the 
delicious  breeze  or  the  cloudless  sun,  the 
violet  valleys  and  orange-groves  of  the 
South,  attract  the  traveller  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples ;  on  viewing, still  fresh 
and  vivid,  the  houses,  the  streets,  the 
temples,  the  theatres  of  a  place  existing  in 
the  haughtiest  age  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
it  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  a  writer 
like  Lord  Ly tton,  who  had  before  laboured 
in  the  art  to  revive  and  to  create,  should 
feel  a  keen  desire  to  people  once  more 
those  deserted  streets,  to  repair  those 
graceful  ruins,  to  reanimate  the  bones 
which  were  yet  spared  to  his  survey ;  to 
traverse  the  gulf  of  eighteen  centuries, 
and  to  wake  to  a  second  existence  the 
City  of  the  Dead  ! 

We  can  easily  imagine  how  sensibly 
this  desire  grew  upon  one  whose  task  was 
undertaken  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Pompeii ;  at  his  feet  the  sea  that 
once  bore  her  commerce  and  received  her 
fugitives,  and  before  his  eyes   the  fatal 


mountain  of  V^esuvius,  still  breathing 
forth  smoke  and  fire.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii "  was 
written  at  Naples  during  the  winter 
1832 — 3.  The  period  described  was  the 
first  century  of  our  era  ;  it  was  the  most 
luxurious  period  of  Rome  ;  the  conduct 
of  the  story  lies  amidst  places  whose 
relics  we  yet  trace ;  the  catastrophe  is 
among  the  most  awful  which  the  tragedies 
of  ancient  history  present  to  our  survey. 
The  characters  introduced  in  the  book 
are  the  natural  offspring  of  the  scene  and 
time.  The  incidents  of  the  tale  are 
equally  consonant,  perhaps,  to  the  then 
existent  society ;  for  it  is  not  only  the 
ordinary  habits  of  life,  the  feasts  and  the 
forum,  the  baths  and  the  amphitheatre, 
the  commonplace  routine  of  the  classic 
luxury,  which  the  author  recalls  the  past 
to  behold ;  equally  important,  and  more 
deeply  interesting,  are  the  passions,  the 
crimes,  the  misfortunes,  and  reverses  that 
might  have  chanced  to  the  shades  that  he 
thus  summons  to  life  !  We  understand 
any  epoch  of  the  world  but  ill  if  we  do 
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not  examine  its  romance.  There  is  as  much 
truth  in  the  poetry  of  life  as  in  its  prose. 
The  seventh  chapter  of  this  enthralling 
romance  describes  the  gay  life  of  the 
Pompeian  lounger  and  gives  a  miniature 
likeness  of  the  Roman  baths,  and  the  pic- 
ture which  we  reproduce  of  the  tepidarium 
is  fully  described  by  Lord  Lytton. 

"Although    the    public     therma3,     or 
baths,    were    instituted    rather    for    the 
poorer  citizens  than  the  wealthy  (for  the 
last  had  baths  in  their  own  houses),  yet, 
to  the  crowds  of  all  ranks  who  resorted 
to  them,  it  was  a  favourite  place  for  con- 
versation, and  for  that  indolent  lounging 
so  dear  to  a  gay  and  thoughtless  people. 
The  baths  at  Pompeii  differed,  of  course, 
in  plan  and  construction  from  the  vast 
and  complicated  therma)  of  Rome,  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  that  in  each  city  of  the 
empire    there   was    always  some  slight 
modification  of  arrangement  in  the  general 
architecture  of   the   public  baths.     This 
has  mightily  puzzled  the  learned,  as  if 
architects  and  fashion  were  not  capricious 
before    the    nineteenth    century !       The 
principal  porch  was   in   the   *  Street    of 
Fortune.*     At  the  wing  of  the  portico  sat 
the  keeper  of  the  baths,  with  his  two 
boxes  before  him,  one  for  the  money  he 
received,  one  for  the  tickets  he  dispensed. 
Round  the  walls  of  the  portico  were  seats 
crowded  with  persons  of  all  ranks  ;  while 
others,  as  the  regimen  of  the  physician 
prescribed,  were  walking  briskly  to  and 
fro  in  the  portico,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  gaze  on  the  innumerable  notices 
of  shows,  games,  sales,  exhibitions,  which 
were  painted  or  inscribed  upon  the  walls.*' 
From  the  portico  the  bathers  entered 
"a  somewhat  spacious  chamber,  which 
served  for  the  purposes  of  the  apoditerium 
(that  is,  a  place  where  the  bathers  pre- 
pared themselves  for  their  luxurious  ablu- 
tions).    The  vaulted  ceiling  was  raised 
from  a  cornice,  glowingly  coloured  with 
motley  and  grotesque  paintings  ;  the  ceil- 
ing itself  was  panelled  in  white  compart- 
ments bordered,  with  ricli  crimson ;    the 
unsullied   and   shining   floor  was   paved 
with  white  mosaics,  and  along  the  walls 
were  ranged  benches  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  loiterers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The    more    luxurious    departed    by 


another  door  to  the  tepidarium,  a  place 
which  was  heated  to  a  voluptuous 
warmth,  partly  by  a  movable  fireplace, 
principally  by  a  suspended  pavement, 
beneath  which  was  conducted  the  caloric 
of  the  loconicum. 

"  Here  a  portion  of  the  intending 
bathers,  after  unrobing  themselves,  re- 
mained for  some  time  enjoying  the  arti- 
ficial warmth  of  the  luxurious  air.  And 
this  room,  as  befitted  its  important  rank 
in  the  long  process  of  ablution,  was  more 
richly  and  elaborately  decorated  than  the 
rest;  the  arched  roof  was  beautifully 
carved  and  painted ;  the  windows  above, 
of  ground  glass,  admitted  but  wandering 
and  uncertain  rays ;  below  the  massive 
cornices  were  rows  of  figures  in  bold 
relief;  the  walls  glowed  with  crimson, 
the  pavement  was  skilfully  tessellated  in 
white  mosaics.  Here  the  habituated 
bathers  would  remain  in  a  state  of  ener- 
vate and  speechless  lassitude,  either  before 
or  (mostly)  after  the  water-bath ;  and 
many  of  these  victims  of  the  pursuit  of 
health  turned  their  listless  eyes  on  the 
new  comers,  recognising  their  friends 
with  a  nod,  but  dreading  the  fatigue  of 
conversation.  From  this  place  the  bathers 
again  diverged,  according  to  their  several 
fancies,  some  to  the  sudatorium,  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  our  vapour-baths, 
and  thence  to  the  warm  bath  itself ;  those 
more  accustomed  to  exercise,  and  capable 
of  dispensing  with  so  cheap  a  purchase  of 
fatigue,  resorted  at  once  to  the  calidarium, 
or  water-bath." 

In  order  to  complete  the  sketch,  and 
give  to  the  reader  an  adequate  notion  of 
this,  the  main  luxury  of  the  ancients, 
Lord  Lytton  takes  one  of  his  characters 
through  the  whole  process  and  then 
compares  the  baths  of  Pompeii  with  the 
imperial  thermal  of  Rome ;  but  space 
forbids  a  longer  quotation. 

Our  frontispiece,  "Yorick  and  the 
Grisette,**  by  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton, 
represents  a  scene  from  Laurence  Sterne's 
"  Sentimental  Journey.*'  Mr.  Yorick,  the 
king's  jester,  has  entered  an  open  shop  to 
ask  the  way  to  the  Opera  Comique: 
would  the  lady  tell  him  ?  "  *  Most  wil- 
lingly,' said  she,  laying  her  work  down 
upon  a  chair  next  her.  ...  I  will  not 
suppose    it    was    the  woman's    beauty. 
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notwithstanding  she  was  the  handsomest 
grisettey  I  think,  I  ever  saw,  which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  sense  I  had  of  her 
courtesy."  So  sensible  was  he  of  it  that 
he  came  back  to  ask  the  way  again. 
The  shop-boy  was  going  in  that  direction 
with  a  parcel  of  gloves  ;  he  should  show 
the  way.  *'*  Apropos,'  said  I,*  I  want  a 
couple  of  pairs  myself.'  The  beautiful 
grisette  rose  up  when  I  said  this,  and, 
going  behind  the  counter,  reached  down 
a  parcel,  and  untied  it.  I  advanced  to 
the  side  over  against  her;  they  were 
all  too  large.  The  beautiful  grisette 
measured  them  one  by  one  across  my 
hand.  It  would  not  alter  the  dimensions." 
The  quiet  humour  in  the  pug  beside  the 
chair  attracts  attention ;  he  has  a  scent, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  sentiment  of 
gloves. 

The  painter  of  this  picture  was  born  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  whither  his  parents 
had  fled  from  Boston  when  the  British 
were  expelled  by  the  American  army. 
He  came  to  England  in  1818  and  entered 
the  Academy  schools.  He  was  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1828,  and  R.A.  in  1832. 
Washington  Irving,  who,  while  in  Eng- 
land, was  the  friend  of  Newton  and  his 
fellow  artist  Leslie,  wrote  in  1834 : 
"  Newton  has  for  some  years  past  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  painters  in 
England  in  that  branch  of  historical 
painting  peculiarly  devoted  to  scenes  in 
familiar  life.  His  colouring  is  almost 
unrivalled,  and  he  has  a  liveliness  of 
fancy  and  quickness  of  conception,  and  a 
facility  and  grace  of  execution,  that 
spread  a  magic  charm  over  his  composi- 
tions." He  was  a  great  favourite  in 
society,  but  he  became  insane  and  died 
a  year  later  in  an  asylum  at  Chelsea. 

"  The  Devil  to  Pay  "  represents  a  scene 
from  Le  Sage's  Le  Diable  Boiteux  (pub- 
lished in  English  in  1778  under  the  title 
of  The  Devil  on  Tivo Sticks).  The  picture, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1844, 
depicts  an  incident  described  in  Chapter 
VIII.,  in  which  Patricio,  a  dissolute 
young  Spaniard,  has  met  two  ladies  of 
the  town,  and  taken  them  off  to  breakfast 
at  a  tavern. 

"  Sir,"  says  the  host,  **  what  would  you 
please  to  eat  ?  I  have  crammed  chickens, 
partridges    of    Leon,    pigeons    of    Old 


Castile,  and  more  than  half  a  ham  of 
Estremadura."  The  ladies  fell  greedily 
upon  the  meat,  while  Patricio  feasted 
on  the  beauties  of  his  friends.  One  of 
the  ladies  lays  her  claws  upon  the  par- 
tridges that  remained  in  the  dish  and 
crams  them  into  a  linen  pocket  under  her 
petticoat.  The  game  is  continued  until 
the  larder  is  cleared,  and  at  last  Patricio 
calls  for  the  reckoning,  which  amounted 
to  fifty  reals.  He  puts  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  finding  but  thirty  reals 
there,  he  is  forced  to  pawn  his  rosary, 
adorned  with  silver  medals,  to  meet  the 
account. 

The  painter  of  this  picture  was  the  son 
of  a  gunmaker  in  Piccadilly.  He  became 
a  student  at  the  Academy  and  first 
exhibited  there  in  1838,  entering  at  once 
upon  the  line  of  the  higher  genre,  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  distinguished. 
He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1848,  and 
R.A.  in  i860.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Mr.  Frith,  with  whom  he  made  more 
than  one  Continental  trip.  He  lived  at 
Ivy  Cottage,  at  the  corner  of  the  Queen's 
Road,  and  was  famous  for  his  dinner 
parties,  at  which  such  men  as  Dickens, 
Leech,  Mark  Lemon,  and  Mulready  used 
to  assemble.  He  was  fond  of  acting, 
and  appeared  in  Dickens's  private  theatri- 
cals. His  pictures  are  clever  in  seizing 
the  desired  expression.  "  He  was,"  says 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  (to  whom  in  his  early 
days  Egg  gave  encouragement  and  assis- 
tance), "a  pictorial  dramatist  of  true 
power ;  a  keen  reader  and  renderer  of 
human  expression  to  the  very  realm  of 
poetic  inspiration,  if  not  of  imaginative 
interpretation." 

"  Charterhouse  Chapel "  is  an  attempt 
to  portray  upon  canvas  a  scene  immor- 
talised by  Thackeray  in  "The  Newcomes." 
It  is  laid  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter- 
house, and  the  brothers — the  gentlemen 
pensioners  on  the  foundation,  the  old 
reverend  blackgowns — are  assembling  for 
service : — 

"  How  solemn  the  well -remembered 
prayers  are!  How  beautiful  and  deco- 
rous the  rite ;  how  noble  the  ancient 
words  of  supplication  which  the  priest 
utters,  and  to  which  troops  of  bygone 
seniors  have  cried.  Amen  1  The  service 
for  Founder's  Day  is  a  special  one  ;  one 
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of  the  psalms  selected  being  the  thirty- . 
s&venth,  and  we  hear : — 

23.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  Uy 
the  l^rd,  and  he  delighleih  in  his  way. 

24.  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly 
cast  down,  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  wiih 
bis  hand. 

2j.  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old.  yet 
have  I  not  seen  the  righieons  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  Iheir  bread. 

It  is  late  in  the  day  as  the  grand  old 
pensioners  file  in,  with  every  phase  of 
nobly-borne  misfortune  on  their  faces  and 
in  their  figures — the  personification  of 
honest  suffering,  the  types  of  splendid 
failure.  The  sentiment  of  the  scene  per- 
vades the  work  not  only  in  the  figures 
themselves  and  in  their  attitude,  but 
equally  in  the  treatment  of  light  and 
shade,  and  in  the  sense  of  solemnity  that 
is  happily  produced.  In  the  centre  of 
the  foreground  is  a  tombstone,  on  which 
we  can  decipher  the  words  :  "  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  Henry  Levett "  (he  was 
phj'sician  to  the  Charterhouse,  and  died 
1725).  In  La  Peinture  Angtaise,  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne  says,  "  from  the  aesthetic  point 
of  view,  the  problem  in  this  picture  was 


to  prevent  the  figures  standing  out  too 
vividly  against  their  black  gowns.  Mr. 
Herkomer  has  succeeded.  And  he  has 
succeeded  partly  because  of  the  profound 
and  passionate  individual  interest  which 
he  has  given  to  each  physiognomy.  In 
each  one  sees  a  portrait,  a  different  life,  a 
different  domestic  drama,  seeking  as  it 
were  to  tell  itself  in  every  gleam  of  the 
eves,  in  every  constrained  smile  about 
the  mouth,  in  each  of  the  heavy  wrinkles, 
and  in  the  bushy  contraction  of  the  eye- 
brows." In  the  centre  of  the  foreground 
we  see  a  typical  English  gentleman, 
whose  upright  carriage  shows  clearly  that 
his  proud  spirit  is  no  way  broken  by 
adversity.  The  other  faces  express  either 
weariness  or  disappointment,  or  resigna- 
tion, and  even  quiet  content. 

Most  of  the  figures  are  actual  portraits. 
Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  in  an  address 
at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Exhibition  in 
1889,  said,  "I  didn't  paint  actual  Char- 
terhouse brethren,  but  took  as  models  for 
modification  all  the  best  types  of  faces  I 
could  get  among  my  friends.  I  could 
not  make  people  understand  at  my  private 
view  that  this  was  so.    Such-and-such  a 
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well-known  man  was  recognised.  '  Surely 
he's  not  there  yet?'  they  said  to  me," 
The  second  "brother"  in  the  front  pew 
is  Sir  James  Paget ;  next  to  him  is  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  Q.C.  The  brother 
nearest  to  us.  on  the  bench  to  the  left  was 
painted  from  an  Oxford  "  don."  Against 
the  pillar  at  the  lack  is  a  face  which 
somewhat  recalls  the  late  Mr.  W.  !■'. 
Gladstone. 

"The  Swineherd  Ciurth,  the  son  of 
Deowulph"  was  originally  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1H97  and  purchased 
by  the  Chantrey  Bequest  for  ^ftoo.  Tlie 
landscape  painter,  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Johnson,  was  born  at  Stockport  in  1832, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  .School 
in  that  town.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Academy  Schools,  He  commenced  his 
career  as  an  artist  in  Edinburgh,  leaving 
for  London  in  1864.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Institute. 

In  the  picture,  the  swineherd  rests 
beneath  an  oak  in  Sherwood  Forest^a 
scene  such  as  is  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of "  Ivanhoe." 

"Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short- 
stemmed,  wide- branched  oaks,  which  had 


witnessed  perhaps  the  stately  march  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  flung  their  gnarled 
arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most 
delicious  greensward;  in  some  places 
they  were  intermingled  with  beeches, 
hollies,  and  copsewood  of  various  de- 
scriptions. .  .  .  The  swineherd  had  a 
stern,  savage,  and  wild  aspect,  parlaking 
of  the  wild  and  rustic  character 


belonged    to     the 
[leriod." 

Mr.  Alberto  mdw 
Storing  his  Raft  "w 
at  the  Academy  " 


woodlands    of    that 


in's  picture  of "  Sinbad 
IS  originallyeichibiled 
i8«7,  and  is  one  of  a 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  story  of 
Sinbad,  painted  by  this  artist,  and  it  con- 
tains the  elements  of  reality  and  unreality, 
mixed  as  in  a  dream.  It  is  founded  on 
the  Sixth  Voyage  of  Sinbad  as  given  in 
Lane's  "Arabian  Nights." 

"I  was  of  the  number  of  those  who 
landed  upon  that  mountain,  and,  lo ! 
within  it  was  a  large  island,  and  upon  it 
were  numerous  goods,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  of  the  things  thrown  up  by  the  sea 
from  the  ships  that  had  been  wrecked, 
and  the  passengers  of  which  had  l>een 
drowned.     Upon   it   was   an  abundance 


shipwreck:  sinbad  the  sailor  storin'g  his  raht. 
From  the  painting  by  Albert  Goodwin,  in  the  Nalional  Gallery  of  British  Art 
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that  confounded  the  reason  and  mind, 
of  commodities  and  wealth  that  the  sea 
cast  upon  its  shores,  .  ,  , 

"...  Then  I  arose  and  went  and  col- 
lected pieces  of  wood  that  were  upon  that 
island,  of  Sanfee  and  Kamaree  aloes- 
wood,  and  bound  them  upon  the  shore 
of  the  sea  with  some  of  the  ropes  of  the 
ships  that  had  been  wrecked ;  and  I 
brought  some  straight  planks  of  the 
ships,  and  placed  them  upon  those 
pieces  of  wood.  I  made  the  raft  to  suit 
the  width  of  the  river,  less  wide  than  the 
latter,  and  bound  it  well  and  firmly  ;  and 
having  taken  with  me  some  of  those 
minerals  and  jewels  and  goods,  and  of  the 
large  pearls  that  were  like  gravel,  as  well 
as  other  things  that  were  upon  the  island, 
and  some  of  the  crude,  pure,  excellent 
ambergris,  I  put  them  upon  that  raft,  with 
all  that  I  had  collected  upon  the  island, 
and  took  with  me  what  remained  of  the 
provisions.  1  then  launched  the  raft  upon 
the  river,  made  for  it  two  pieces  of  wood 
like  oars,  and  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  following  saying  of  one  of  the 
poets  : — 
"  Depart  from  a  place  wherein  is  oppression." 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  since  i860,  but  he  is  best  known 
as  an  accomplished  and  imaginative 
water-colour  painter,  "  For  pure  artistic 
delight,"  said  Mr,  Ruskin,  on  the  occasion 
of   a    "one-man   show"    of    the   artist's 


drawings  in  1886,  "  an  untouched  sketch 
of  Albert  Goodwin's  on  the  spot  is  better 
than  any  finished  drawing." 

"The  Death  of  Virginia"  illustrates 
the  dramatic  climax  to  Bernard  in  de 
St.  Pierre's  story  of  "  Paul  et  Virginie." 
Published  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  "  Paul  et  \'irginie "  became 
the  precursor  of  those  romances  of  ideal 
love  which,  surviving  all  the  temptations 
that  wealth  and  social  position  could 
exert  to  break  the  bond,  keeps  true  and 
steadfast  only  to  miss  fruition  at  the  last. 
Virginia  was  born  in  Mauritius,  and  Paul 
was,  first,  her  playmate,  afterwards  her 
lover.  Separated,  when  Virginia  was 
fifteen,  by  her  removal  to  France  to  be 
educated,  the  lovers  remained  faithful  to 
each  other,  and  Virginia  resisted  every 
effort  of  her  rich  relations  to  betroth  her 
to  a  French  nobleman.  Enraged  by  her 
obstinacy  her  relations  disowned  her  and 
sent  her  back  to  Mauritius,  but  the  ship  in 
which  she  was  returning  was  wrecked  on 
the  island  and  her  dead  body  thro'L^Ti  up 
on  the  sands  almost  at  her  waiting  lover's 
feet.  Paul  did  not  long  survive  her.  The 
painting  is  one  of  the  most  pathetically 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  history  of  Gallic 
art.  The  exquisite  figure  lies  stretched 
on  the  sands  as  the  receding  waves  have 
left  it.  One  seems  to  hear  the  mocking 
voice  of  the  unfeeling  sea  saying  to  the 
heart-broken  lover,  "  Here  is  your  Vir- 
ginia ;  I  have  brought  her  back  to  jou." 


DEATH   OF    VIRGINIA. 
From  the  painting  by  J.  Bertrand,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 


e  a  very  foolish  man, 


LOVE  WENT  OUT  WHEN   MONEY 
WAS    INVENTED. 


By    F,   C.    PHILIPS. 


ii  'V/'OU'RE  a  very  foolish  man,  John," 

J       said  my  sister  Ruth.     "You're 

worse    than    foolish.      A  man 

never   gets  any  happiness  by  marrying 

out  of  his  station." 

"  You  may  be  right,"  I  answered,  "but 
after  all  I  have  something  to  offer.  I  am 
rich,  and  Marie  is  poor.  I  admit  that 
she  is  a  patrician  and  that  I  am  a  plebeian. 
But  money,  after  all,  counts  for  some- 
thing, especially  in  these  days.  I  don't 
see  how  Marie  can  spend  a  very  happy 
existence  now,  but  I  am  determined  to 
make  her  life  a  dream  of  happiness.  You 
will  see,  my  dear  Ruth,  that  my  marriage 
will  be  a  success." 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  my  sister, "  and  I 
therefore  give  you  my  warning  before  it 
is  too  late.  If  you  don't  heed  it  and 
decide  on  marrying  Miss  Dalmayne,  I 
shall  naturally  do  any  little  thing  in  my 
power  to  eadeavour  to  prove  that  I  have 


been  a  false  prophetess  ;  hut,  mark  my 
words,  John,  I  shan't  succeed.  And,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  brother,  I 
tremble  for  the  future." 

"  You're  a  sweet  little  silly  goose,"  1 
answered.  "  You  let  your  affection  for 
me  run  away  with  your  better  judg- 
ment. Why  in  heaven's  name  should 
I  not  be  happy  with  Marie  ?  She  is 
beautiful,  and  1  admit  that  it  was  her 
rare  beauty  that  first  commended  her  to 
me,  and  she  has-  a  sweet  nature  and 
character ;  and  after  all,  goodness  of 
character  outweighs  even  good  looks. 
Then,  too,  she  is  very  clever  and  bright, 
and  altogether  she  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
girl  calculated  to  make  a  man  happy." 

"  I  hope  that  I  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
you  may  be  right,  John,"  said  Ruth  ; 
"  but  I  don't  think  that  1  am  wrong,  and, 
of  course,  time  will  only  show.  At 
present    we  need   say  no  more.     Your 
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mind  is  evidently  made  up,  and  I  shall 
urge  nothing  further  to  prevent  you  from 
following  your  inclinations.  But  in  the 
time  to  come,  don't  forget  that  your 
sister  warned  you."  And  with  that  last 
shaft  Ruth  left  the  room. 

My  name  is  John  Gardner,  my  age  is 
thirty-six,  and  I  am  what  is  generally 
known  as  "  a  self-made  man."  But  had 
I  really  had  the  making  of  myself  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  a  different 
being.  I  recollect  at  the  grammar  school 
in  Cambridgeshire,  where  I  received  a 
plain  education,  hearing  one  of  the 
masters,  Mr.  Ruddock,  mention  a  Greek 
proverb,  "  Know  thyself,"  and  advise  the 
boys  in  his  form  to  act  upon  the  advice 
given  by  the  Greek  sage  who  pronounced 
these  words.  I  was  not,  as  a  rule,  struck 
with  much  that  fell  from  Mr.  Ruddock's 
lips,  for  he  was  a  dull,  stupid,  and  pom- 
pous man,  possessing  much  more  force  of 
manner  than  of  character.  But  I  did 
take  this  advice  to  heart  and  endeavoured 
to  act  up  to  it,  with  the  result  that  I 
know  as  much  about  my  own  uninterest- 
ing self  as  most  other  human  beings  know 
about  themselves. 

Well,  this  is  how  I  appear  in  my  own 
eyes.  A  strong,  healthy  man  with  an 
active  disposition,  and  capable  of,  and  a 
lover  of,  hard  work.  A  blunt  manner, 
and  with  an  entire  absence  of  tact  in 
anything  in  which  strict  business  is  not 
concerned.  I  know  that  I  am  truthful, 
for,  in  addition  to  a  natural  hatred  of 
lying  which  I  must  have  inherited  from 
my  dear  parents,  I  have  always  recognised 
the  fact  that  in  business  and  in  every- 
thing else  the  truth  always  pays  the  best. 
During  the  sixteen  years  that  I  have 
devoted  to  business  I  have  endeavoured 
to  act  squarely  and  fairly  with  everyone 
with  whom  I  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  I  may  say  without  conceit  that 
I  have  earned  a  good  name  in  addition 
to  the  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
that  I  have  been  able  to  save. 

I  have  never  got  on  particularly  well 
with  the  other  sex,  partly,  1  suppose,  owing 
to  my  manners,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
are  not  attractive,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  time  I  met  Marie  Dalmayne 
I  had  never  cared  for  a  woman.  I  came 
across  the  girl  that  I^have  grown  to  love 


so  well  in  this  fashion :  I  am  interested 
in  a  West  Australian  mine  to  the  extent 
of  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
am  one  of  the  three  partners  who  control 
the  concern.  One  of  them  is  a  member 
of  the  great  City  house  of  Bleichopsheim, 
and  the  other  is  Mr.  Ross,  a  wealthy 
ironmaster.  It  was  at  the  latter's  house 
in  St.  James's  Square  that  I  met  my  fate. 

I  took  Miss  Dalmayne  down  to  dinner, 
and  I  think  my  heart  went  out  to  her 
from  the  first.  I  found  her  clever  and 
sensible,  and  with  apparently  little  of  the 
frivolity  which  characterises  most  of  the 
young  women  with  whom  I  have  been 
brought  in  contact.  Her  conversation,  if 
not  absolutely  brilliant,  was  at  any  rate 
bright  and  amusing,  and  possessed  a 
considerable  amount  of  shrewdness. 

Miss  Dalmayne  was  about  twenty- 
three,  tall  and  fair,  possessing  a  perfect 
figure  and  the  most  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive hazel  eyes.  Her  hair  was  nut  brown 
with  a  warm  reddish  sun-kissed  glint, 
and  her  features  were  regular  and  aristo- 
cratic. Her  smile  was  delightful.  In 
short,  I  fell  in  love. 

Next  morning  I  ascertained  from  Adam 
Ross  full  particulars  in  reference  to  Miss 
Dalmayne.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Honourable  George  Dalmayne,  and 
is  related  to  many  of  the  highest  English 
families.  Mr.  Dalmayne  and  his  wife  are 
not  well  off,  and  the  former  is  very  much 
in  debt  and  has  taxed  the  generosity  of 
my  friend  Ross  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  Dalmaynes  live  in  a  very 
small  house  in  Eaton  Terrace.  They  have 
only  one  other  child,  and  that  is  a  son 
who  is  in  the  Army  and  is  at  present 
with  his  regiment  in  India. 

There  are  some  people  that  one  feels 
one  can  confide  in  in  matters  of  a  delicate 
nature,  and  there  are  others  to  whom  one 
could  never  open  one's  mouth.  Now, 
Ross  and  I  have  been  friends  for  ten  years, 
during  which  time  we  have  never  had 
the  least  difference.  He  is  a  man  abso- 
lutely to  be  trusted.  I  told  him  during 
this  interview  what  a  deep  impression 
Miss  Dalmayne  had  made  upon  me.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  wonder 
at  it,  for  she  was  greatly  admired,  and 
added  that  if  it  were  not  for  hrr  father 
she  would  no  doubt  have  made  a  brilliant 
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marriage  already.  I  told  my  friend 
that  I  cared  nothing  about  her  father, 
that  I  was  not  marrying  him  but  his 
daughter — that  is  to  say,  if  I  were 
fortunate  enough  to  induce  her  to  become 
my  wife. 

**  I  don't  think  that  there  is  much  fear 
of  a  failure,*'  answered  Ross.  "  Old  Dal- 
^  mayne  is  looking  out  for  a  rich  husband 
for  Marie.  Indeed,  in  a  confidential 
mood  one  day  recently  he  told  me  almost 
as  much  himself.  And  he  is  not  likely  in 
a  hurry  to  find  one  so  rich  as  yourself." 

"  Well,  I  shall  call  upon  him  to-mor- 
ro*v%"  said  I,  "and  ask  his  permission  to 
speak  to  his  daughter." 

"  I  wish  you  every  success,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Ross,  **  and  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  result  of  your  interview.  And 
I  dt)n't  see  why  you  should  not  be  very 
happy.  After  all,  as  you  say,  you  are 
not  marrying  the  father.  You  are  marry- 
ing Marie,  who  is  a  very  high-principled 
girl,  who  is  beautiful,  who  is  accom- 
plished, and  who  would,  I  am  certain,  do 
everything  to  make  her  husband  happy." 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and'  next  morn- 
ing I  called  on  Mr.  Dalmayne. 

Mr.  Dalmayne,  a  tall,  aristocratic  man 
of  about  sixty,  received  me  with  great 
cordiality.  Whether  Ross,  who  had 
dined  with  him  on  the  previous  night, 
had  mentioned  anything  of  my  matter  to 
him  I  don't  know,  but  the  old  gentleman 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  surprised 
when  1  told  him  what  the  object  of  my 
visit  was. 

"  Mr.  Dalmayne,"  said  I,  "  you  will 
doubtless  be  wondering  why  I  have  called 
to  see  you" — Mr.  Dalmayne's  face 
assumed  a  Sphinx-like  expression — "  and 
I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  truth  is  that  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  your  daughter.  Our 
mutual  friend  Adam  Ross  can  tell  you 
all  about  me,  and  I  don't  think  that  his 
report  would  be  an  unfavourable  one. 
My  position  is  this.  I  have  saved  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  pro- 
duces an  income  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year.  And  I  am  making  at  least 
another  twenty  thousand  a  year  from  my 
share  of  our  mine  and  other  sound  enter- 
prises. Sould  you  permit  me  to  address 
Miss  Dalmayne,  and  should  I  be  happy 


and  fortunate  enough  to  induce  her  to 
become  my  wife,  I  should  propose  to 
settle  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon 
her  for  her  exclusive  use." 

"  Your  proposals  are  most  generous," 
said  Mr.  Dalmayne,  "  and  do  you  credit. 
But  in  matters  of  this  kind  I  should  never 
dream  of  attempting  to  control  my 
daughter.  You  have,  however,  my  full 
permission  to  speak  to  her,  and  if  she  is 
willing  to  marry  you,  you  both  have  my 
full  consent.  My  wife  shares  my  views 
entirely.  Marie  is  out  with  her  mother 
at  the  present  moment,  but  she  will 
be  in  all  the  afternoon,  and  if  you 
call  about  four  I  will  see  that  you  have 
the  opportunity  for  which  you  are 
seeking." 

I  thanked  Mr.  Dalmayne  most  cor- 
dially and  promised  to  return  in  the 
afternoon.  When  I  again  arrived  at 
Eaton  Terrace  I  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  |found  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Dalmayne  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Dal- 
mayne's. Tea  was  brought  in,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  visitor  took  her  departure. 
A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Dalmayne 
made  some  excuse  for  leaving  the  room, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  Marie.  My 
heart  had  beaten  hard  from  excitement 
as  I  had  knocked  at  the  door,  but,  strange 
to  say,  I  felt  no  nervousness  now.  I 
plunged  into  the  matter  that  brought  me 
without  delay.  I  told  Miss  Dalmayne  of 
the  wonderful  effect  produced  upon  me 
by  her  beauty  and  charm,  and  in  the 
fewest  words  possible  I  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife,  promising  that  she  would  never 
repent  it. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  great  honour," 
said  Miss  Dalmayne,  *'  but  I  must  have  a 
little  time  to  think  over  what  you  have 
said  and  to  consult  my  parents.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  at  latest  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

I  shortly  afterwards  took  my  leave, 
and  departed  buoyed  up  by  the  strong 
hope  that  the  desire  of  my  heart  would 
be  obtained. 

Nor  was  I  disappointed.  On  the  day 
she  had  promised  I  received  a  letter  from 
Miss  Dalmayne,  .saying  that  she  was 
willing  to  accept  me,  but  frankly  con- 
fessing that  she  had  no  love  for  me  as 
yet,  though  admitting  that  she  liked  me. 
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"  If,"  she  continued,  "you  are  willing  to 
take  me  on  this  understanding,  I  am  ready 
to  be  your  wife." 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  willing  to  accept 
these  terms,  and  three  months  afterwards 
we  were  man  and  wife. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July  that  we 
were  married,  and  we  went  to  .'iix-les- 
Bains  for  the  honeymoon.  A  few  days 
previously  Mr.  Dalmayne  asked  me  to 
lend  him  a  thousand  pounds,  which  I  did 
cheerfully,  for  after  what  my  friend  Ross 
had  told  me  I  was  fully  prepared  tor  such 
a  request. 

My  wife  had  never  been  to  Aix  before, 
and  seemed  to  amuse  herself  very  much. 
She  played  a  little  at  the  tahles,  and 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  success. 
1  must  admit  that  she  was  very  kind  to 


me,  and  though  of  course  1  easily  saw 
that  I  did  not  at  present  possess  her  real 
affection,  I  was  not  discontented,  and- 
hoped  for  the  time  to  come  when  we 
should  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  We 
had  met  very  few  acquaintances  at  Aix, 
for  it  was  not  a  good  season  as  far  as 
Knglish  visitors  were  concerned,  owing 
to  attacks  on  our  country  and  Govern- 
ment by  the  French  papers.  But  when 
we  had  been  there  about  three  weeks  a 
Captain  Morland  came  upon  the  scene. 
Captain  Morland,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  had  known  my 
wife  since  she  was  a  child.  They  seemed 
very  pleased  to  see  each  other  again,  but 
there  was  a  certain  sadness  that  I  noticed 
in  the  young  oflker's  manner.  He  had 
just  been  invalided  home  from  South 
Africa,  w- here  he  had  been  on  active  ser- 
vice during  the  time  with  which  my 
narrative  deals.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  tall  and  well  built,  and  with 
kind  and  expressive  blue  eyes.  He  was 
singularly  reticent  as  to  his  exploits 
during  the  war,  though  I  heard  from  a 


at  the  joot  nf  a  predpice. 
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friend  of  his  who  was  with  him  at  Aix 
that  he  had  been  mentioned  in  despatches 
and  had  been  recommended  for  the  D.S.O. 
He  was  a  man  to  whom  the  merest 
chanc-e  acquaintance  was  certain  to  take 
a  fancy.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  didsci 
myself,  and  I  bo|)e  that  in  what  I  am 
calmly  relating  I  shall  not  be  considered 
to  have  intentionally  failed   to  do  him 

It  was  the  second  week  in  August,  and 
as  the  weather  was  very  hot,  my  wife 
and  I  had  determined  to  leave  Aix  and 
go  to  Tri>uville  for  a  little  sea  air  and 
bathing.  Three  days  1)efoce  our  depar- 
ture ]  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dress  for 
dinner.  I  was  just  going  through  the 
corridor  when  I  heard  voices  in  our  sitting- 
room.  They  were  the  voices  of  my  wife 
and  Captain  Morland. 

I  don't  think  that  I  am  naturally  a 
mean  man,  but  I  was  mean  enough  to 
listen  on  this  occasion. 

"  You  musn't  blame  me,  Hubert,"  said 
my  wife  ;  "we  were  all  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  and  I  was  bound  to  marry  him." 

"  How  could  you  consent  to  do  such  a 
thing?  You  don't  care  for  him  in  the 
least." 

"No,"  said  my  wife;  "nor  shall  I 
ever  do  so  if  I  live  for  fifty  years.  I  care 
for  no  one  but  you.  But  I  shall  always 
do  my  duty  to  my  husband,  who  is  a 
kind  and  good  man  and  lives  entirely  for 

"  If  be  died,  you  would  marry  me  ?  " 
asked  Captain  Morland. 

"Of  course  I  would,  and,  as  the  chil- 
dren's story-lxjoks  say,  '  live  happily  ever 
afterwards.'  But  don't  let  us  discuss 
deplorable  futurities," 

This  was  enough  for  me.     1  saw,  now 


that  it  was  too  late,  how  wise  my  sistef 
Ruth  had  been,  and  how  foolishly  I  had 

acted.  There  was  nothing  to  be  doae, 
however,  to  remedy  matters,  in  view  of 
the  words  spoken  by  my  wife,  and  words 
which  breathed  of  truth.  1  went  out 
quietly  into  the  garden  of  the  hotel  and 
came  back  a  few  minutes  later.  1  asked 
Captain  Morland  to  dine  with  us,  and  he 
accepted  my  invitation.  1  carefully 
watched  him  and  my  wife  during  the 
evening,  and  clearly  saw  that  the  case 
was  hopeless  from  my  point  of  view. 

On  the  morrow  I  made  my  will,  and 
left  everything  to  my  wife  with  the 
exception  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  for 
my  sister  Ruth.  1  then  sat  down  to  write 
this  little  history  of  my  mistake,  and  am 
posting  it  from  the  top  of  Mont  Revard  to 
my  friend  Ross,  and  have  asked  him  to 
act  as  he  thinks  best.  It  is  hard  to  die,  but, 
in  my  position,  it  is  still  harder  to  live. 

Having  set  my  entire  affections  in  one 
direction,  and  having  been  hopelessly 
unsuccessful,  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and  that  is  to  end  matters.  And 
I  shall  end  them  to-night. 


Extract  from  an  Ai.K-les-Bains  news- 

"  The  body  of  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
named  Gardner,  who  was  staying  at  the 
Hotel  de  I'Europe,  was  found  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  between  Aix  and 
Mont  Revard.  It  is,  of  course,  pure  con- 
jecture how  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
met  his  fate,  but  no  foul  play  is  sus- 
pected, as  his  money  and  valuables  were' 
found  upon  his  body.  We  anxiously 
await  developments.  The  police  are 
maintaining  a  strict  reserve." 


N0.65.     Augusi,  1908, 


SEVEN  hundred  years  before  the 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  sundial  was 
in  use.for  we  find  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.S, 
a  reference  to  this  useful  instrument  in 
the  following  verse:  "Behold,  I  will 
bring  again  the  shadow  of  the  degrees 
which  is  gone  » 

down  on  the 
sundial  of 
A  h  a  z,  ten 
degrees    back- 

It  is  plain, 
however,  that 
at  that  time 
the  sundial 
was  a  c  o  m  - 
parative  rarity, 
because  stress 
is  laid  upon 
the  statement 
that  the  instru- 
ment was  the 
property  of  -=^>ft— '  " 

Ahaz,  who,  no 
doubt,  was  re- 
garded with 
much'envy  by 

those  who  had  not  such  means  of  knowing 
the  time  of  day. 

A  sundial  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  satisfying  of  all  things  created  by 
the  hands  of  man.  "  M.  W.,"  in  a  recent 
newspaper  article,  writing  on  this  subject, 
says,  "  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  beautiful 
old  dial,  set  in  a  beautiful  garden,  could 
be  improved  upon.  Try  to  write  on  sun- 
dials, and  you  will  find  that  everything 
has  been  said,"  But  the  final  harvest  of 
sundial  lore  has  yet  to  be  gathered  in. 
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"  A  Dial,"  wrote  Robert  Hegge,  in 
1630 — "a  Dial  is  the  Visible  Map  of 
Time,  till  whose  invention  'twas  foUie 
in  the  sun  to  play  with  a  shadow. 
It  is  the  Anatomic  of  the  Day  and  a 
Scale  of  Miles  for  the  Jomie  of  the 
Sun.  It  is  the 
silent  \"oice  of 
Time,  and 
without  it  the 
Day  were 
dumbe.  It  is 
ye  Book  of  ye 
Sun  on  which 
he  writes  the 
Storie  of  the 
Day." 

Along  with 
such  quaint  old 
sayings  a  place 
would  have  to 
be  found  for 
modem  senti- 
ment, such  as 
that  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Morse 
Earle,  in  her 
"Sundials 
and  Roses  of  Yesterday": — 

"  Nearly  all  sundials  please  us  abso- 
lutely— certainly  all  simple  and  direct 
ones — and  I  think  it  well  worth  while  to 
exist  merely  to  l>e  satisfying,  if  nothing 
more.  But  the  sundial  i^i  a  thing  of  deep 
sentiment.  .Ml  feel  the  beauty  and  the 
wonder  of  the  thought  that  Time,  that 
most  tangible,  most  fleeting,  most  won- 
derful of  conditions,  is  marked  so  httingly 
in  its  passing  by  a  shadow  almost  equally 
tangible." 
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Then  Shakespeare  should  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  his  sheaves  to  the 
harvest  of  sentiment : — 

"  Metbinks  it  were  a.  happy  life 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  Ihey  run  : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  ; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  : 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live." 


And,  of 
course,  Charles 
Lamb  would 
be  invoked  for 
his  contribu- 
tion : — 

"What  a 
dead  thing  is 
a  clock,  with 
its    ponderous 


ibov 


;1- 


ments  of  lead 
and  brass,  its 
pert  or  solemn 
dulness  of 
communica- 
tion,compared 
with  the  sim- 
ple altar -like 
structure  and 
silent  heart- 
language  of  ■. 
the  old  dial !  " 

The  sundial, 
wrote  Lamb, 
speaks  of 
moderate 
labours,  of 
pleasures  not 
protracted 
after  sunset,  of 
tern  per  a  nee 
and  good 
hours  ;  and  it 
is  the  measure 
ap  pro  p  riate 
for  sweet 
ilowers  to  spring  by,  for  the  birds  to 
warble  by,  and  for  flocks  to  pasture  and 
be  led  to  fold  by. 

The  sundial  is  the  arch-moralist  of  the 
world.  If  one  cannot  look  upon  a  sun- 
dial without  being  inspired  by  its  beauty, 
one  certainly  cannot  read  its  legend  with- 
out feeling  wiser.      It   is  the  sundial's 


mission  to  make  us  feel  that  we  ought  to 
be  better  than  we  are  I 


ISO 

What  could  be  more  pertinent ! 
To   improve   on  the  sundial's  f 

night  seem  as  futile  as  to  paint  the  lily ; 

)ut  one  reverend  divine  has  done  so  at 
great  length, 
and  with  in- 
finite charm — 
one  John  Par- 
menter,  of 
whom  nothing 
is  known  ex- 
cept that  he 
laboured  as  a 
priest  for 
many  years  in 
Kent,  died  in 
1629,  and  left 
behind  him,  in 
a  thick  little 
manuscript 
,'  volume,  the 
sundial  "  po- 
sies" which 
he  collected, 
)  loosely  trans - 
lated  from 
monkish 
Latin,  and 
"  expounded." 
They  have 
been  made 
accessible  to 
'*  the  world  ui 
general  by  the 
.diligence  of 
Mr,  Perceval 
Landon,  who 
has  published 
selections  of 
them  under  the 
title  of'Helio- 
Tropes." 
Here    is    a    little    flower    from   John 

Parmenter's  garland,  with  his  exposition 

thereon : — 

■■  Whafs  right  in  Rome 
Is  wrong  ai  home," 

(_From  Ihc  Latin  ) 

There   may  be  many   men  who  may 
loye  think  vpon  this  Posie.     For  truly. 
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the  Vse  in  Ecgland  of  a  diall  reckoned 
and  marked  for  service  in  Rome  would 
bee  but  a  foolishness  and  a  cause  of 
Stumbling  to  the  Wayfaring  Man,  being 
as  we  ace  some  Ten  Degrees  nearer 
Heaven  than  they  in  the  Papish  City 
which  men  falsely  call  Etemall.  There 
is  no  other  citie  which  is  Eternall  save 
one,  lerusalem,  and  that  not  the  citie  to 
which  men  go  on  Pilgrimage  by  Ship, 
for  truely  tiie  Body  of  the  Worm  is  a 
Properer  Vehiculum  for  such  as  now  set 


sermons    in    stone   contains    a    literary 
curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  translation  of 
one  of  the  old  Latin  mottoes  made  by 
none  other  than  Rudyard  Kipling  : — 
"  I  have  kDown  Shadow, 

I  have  known  Sun. 

And  now  I  linow 

These  Iwd  an  one." 

Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  sundials 

received  much  attention  from  scientists, 

but  in  the  eighteenth  century  watches  and 

clocks    began    to    supersede    the    more 


/^odefe- 


IV 


out   upon  so  blessed  and   so   dreade  a 
lourney.  ..." 

How  skilfully  the  wise  old  man  im- 
proves the  occasion ! 

But  most  of  the  mottoes  he  collected 
really  need  no  bush,  as  :— 
■■  Death  and  I 
Chime  no  Beli.'^ 

"  The  moon  makes  silly  work  of  both  of  us." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go 
back  and  do  it  at  once  ? " — this  being  the 
free  translation  of  the  Latin  phrase: 
"  Hodie  Dominica." 

The  little  book  which  enshrines  these 


ancient  instruments,  wliich  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  and  now  they  are  only  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  United  King- 
dom as  curiosities,  or  as  garden  ornaments. 
Here  and  there  a  sundial  is  to  be  found  still 
in  existence — and  serving  a  useful  purpose 
in  districts  where  clocks  ace  scarce — on 
the  towers  of  churches  and  old  buildings. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  there  are  so  many  sundials  in  a 
limited  area  as  in  the  Temple  in  London, 
where  there  are  no  fewer  than  eighteen. 
Mr.  Railton  has  pictured  two  of  them  for 
us;   the  ficst,  which  figures  in  our  title 
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heading,  and  the  second  which  is  the 
best-known  one,  occupies  a  prominent 
position  facing  the  gates  to  the  lawn  on 
the  Embankment,  where  the  annual  flower 
shows  are  held. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  Manor  House 
of  Madeley,  in  Shropshire,  stands  a  very 
interesting  planetarium  or  horological 
instrument.  There  is  said  to  be  only  one 
other  in  England.  The  drawing  which 
we  reproduce  is  that  of  a  square  block  ot 
stone,  three  feet  in  height,  and  having 
three  sides  sculptured,  the  fourth  or  north 
side  being  left  blank.  It  still  stands 
upon  its  ancient  pillarsandisapproached 
by  a  flight  of  steps. 

It  faces  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
and  has  three  large  concave  hemispheres, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  with  meridian  and 
parallel  lines  cut  thereon,  besides  smaller 
ones,  each  pierced  for  gnomons,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  sundial,  and  that  of 
finding  the  position  and  relation  of  the 
planets  to  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Two  of  the  large  concaves  shown  in  the 
illustration  are  pierced,  so  that  on 
looking  through  them  the  eye  rests  on 
the  polar  star.  As  may  be  seen,  there  are 
a  number  of  sculptured  squares  and  forms, 
all  serving  some  astronomical  purpose. 

Madeley  Manor  House  is  mentioned 
in  Doomsday  Book,  and  this  sundial  was 
most  probably  erected  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  during  the  times  of 
the  earlier  Priors. 

Although  surrounded  by  the  unromantic 
realities  of  coal  pit",  the  old  house  is 
well  worthy  a  visit  by  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  relics  of  the  past.  The  interior 
is  enriched  by  some  marvellous  old  oak 
carvings,  and  abounds  in  secret  passages, 
priest  holes,  and  other  curious  nooks  and 
corners. 

Outside  W'imborne  Minster,  in  Hamp- 
shire, stands  an  ancient  sundial  of  some- 
what curious  design.  It  dates  from  i(>j(', 
and  originally  stood  in  the  gable  in  the 
south  transept,  whence  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  position  in  i8gi. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  Marrington 
Hall,  Shropshire,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Lloyd  family,  stands  a  quaint  specimen 
of  the  ancient  sundial.  It  is  adjusted  to 
utilise  the  sun's  rays  at  seven  different 
points.    The  dial,  according  to  an  inscrip- 


%     ■  Joiidicl    tJ 

tion  which  it  bears,  was  erected  in  i3y5 
by  Richard  Lloyd  "who  wrote  this"  as 
the  legend  records.  Ut  hura  sic  vita,  and 
several  other  appropriate  mottoes  and 
emblems,  are  carved  upon  the  instrument, 
together  with  various  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Lloyds. 

A  tr.asure-house  of  sundial  lore  is  a 
quaint  old  work  by  Charles  Leadbetter, 
published  in  1737,  entitled,  "  Mechanick 
Dialling  :  or,  the  New  Art  of  Shadows," 


"  choic 


collection  of  Mot- 


contammg  c 
toes,"  such  as  : — 

"  See,     and     be     gone     about     your 
business." 
"  Life's  a  bubble." 

"  The  scythe  of  time  carries  a  keen 
edge." 

"  Pleasure  is  the  parent  of  pain  :  night 
treads  upon  the  heel  of  day," 

But  not  all  sundial  mottoes  are  wholly 
serious — many  ancient  ones  contained 
wonderful  puns,  such  as  that  ot  a  favourite 
verse  :— 

"  Life's  bu(  a  shadow 
Man's  but  dust ; 
This  dial!  says 
Dy  all  we  must." 
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NearMottram  Church  in  Cheshire  may  examples  of  that  genius  which,  with  a 

be  seen  a  curious   sundial.     It   has   an  few  words,  can  shape  a  lasting  gem  of 

ordinary  dial  at  one  side,  and  on  the  two  our  English  tongue."    One  readi : — 
other  sides  it  only  has  the  hours  L,  IV., 

VIII.,  and   XII.  marked  thereon.     The  "Se'ri'die 

fourth  side  bears  the  following   quaint  jj^^  ^ 

injunction  : —  New  ways 

■'  Now  hurry  away,  Pass  by 

For  Time  hastes  on,  Love  slays." 

And  when  Time's  done  ,    ,         , 

Eternity  comes  on  < "  and  the  other  ;— 


|iilidioi    e..^ 


Another  curious  sundial  and  mile- 
stone combined  may  be  seen  upon  the 
roadside  at  Camscross  one  mile  from 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire.  On  either  side 
of  the  dial  a  Scripture  text  is  iasrribed. 
One  on  the  left-hand  side  is  the  well- 
known  "Now  is  the  accepted  time,"  and 
on  the  right  is  read,  "Seek  ye  the  "Lord 
while  He  may  be  found."  The  date 
upon  this  interesting  relic  is  1754. 

On  a  sundial  in  a  rose  garden  in 
America  are  two  verses  which  are  con- 
sidered  by   Mrs.   Earle   to   be   "  perfect 


Too  slow  for  ihose  who  wail 
Too  swill  for  Ihose  who  fear 
Too  long  for  ihose  who  grieve 
Too  short  for  Ihose  who  rejoite 
Hill  for  those  who  line 
Time  is 

Eterniiy." 
"  I  have  for  yours  been  a  sludrnt  of 
sundial  lore,"  writes  Mrs.  Larle,  "a  col- 
lectorof  sundial  mottoes  and  inscriptions. 
I  know  nowhere,  either  in  l.nglish,  on 
English  or  Scotch  sundials,  or  in  Con- 
tinental tongues,  any  such  exquisite  dial 
legends  as  these  two." 


THE   WOMAN   AND   THE   CHILD. 


By  GERTRUDE   DONALDSON. 


A  TRAIN  from  Bombay  had  just 
drawn  up  at  a  station  on  the  rail- 
way to  Mussoorie,  and  from  it  de- 
scended a  motley  crowd  of  natives  and 
Europeans,  one  and  alt  glad  to  escape  for 
a  few  minutes  from  the  hot  and  stuffy 
carriages,  the  English  passengers  pressing 
towards  the  refreshment  room,  hoping  to 
find  something  they  could  eat.  Here 
knives,  forks,  and  plates  were  clattering, 
and  voices  talking  and  laughing  caused 
an  incessant  hum  and  buzz,,  over  which 
could  be  heard  the  chatter  and  shouts  of 
excited  natives  outside  adding  their 
noise  to  the  general  confusion.  Amongst 
those  who  loitered  near  the  tables  stood 
a  tall  and  pretty  woman,  and  beside  her 
a  fair-haired  boy  of  three  or  four.  He 
was  drinking  thirstily  from  a  cup  which 
she  was  holding  for  him,  while  at  inter- 
vals he  took  a  bite  from  a  biscuit  which 
he  held  in  his  tiny  thin  hand.  The  little 
fellow  had  been  ill  with  fever,  and  much 
against  her  will  she  had  left  her  husband 
in  Bombay  to  take  the  child  away  to  the 
hills,  hoping  the  cooler  atmosphere  would 
bring  some  colour  to  his  cheeks. 

"  Come,  Lorrie,  you  must  be  quick  ;  the 
bell  will  ring  directly,  and  we  shall  be 
left  behind  if  we  don't  begin  to  look  for 
our  carriage." 

As  she  spoke,  a  good-looking  young 
officer  passed  her,  saying : — 

"Plenty  of  time,  Mrs.  Levett.  They 
won't  start  yet  awhile.  Going  to  hook 
on  a  Rajah  and  his  Ranee,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  ladies  of  the  harem 
besides.  That's  what  all  this  row  is 
about ;     they're    shunting    Ihe   carriages 

"  A  Ranee  !  How  interesting.  I  should 
so  like  to  see  her.  Come  along,  Lorrie,  we'l  1 
go  and  have  a  look  at  her ;  I've  never 
seen  a  real  live  Ranee,"  and  picking  up 
the  child  she  went  on  to  the  platform 
where  she  saw  that  several  fresh  carriages 
had  been  added  to  their  train,  and  had 
pulled  up  almost  opposite  to  where  she 
stood.    With  the  temerity  of  her  nation- 


ality she  went  forward,  and  stood  on  the 
step  of  one  of  them  trying  to  peep  in,  and 
as  a  pair  of  black  eyes  met  hers  through 
the  chinks  of  the  Venetian  blinds,  she 
said  in  Hindustani : — 

"May  I  come  in  and  see  the  Ranee? 
Is  she  in  here  ? " 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  youthful 
damsel  who  greeted  her  with  a  profound 
salaam,  as  she  pointed  to  a  veiled  figure 
seated  on  the  floor  of  the  compartment 
in  the  customary  attitude  of  her  race, 
who  put  back  her  veil  as  Mrs.  Levett 
advanced  towards  her,  saying  with  a 
smile : — 

"Surely  you  may  enter.  I  am  the 
Ranee.  The  English  lady  does  me  too 
much  honour ;  come  here  by  me,  and  we 
will  talk." 

She  was  very  lovely.  Her  skin,  of  course, 
was  brown,  but  her  eyes  were  large  and 
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soft,  with  a  prruliarly  sweet  and  wistful 
look  in  tlieni  ;  her  other  features  were 
straight  and  small,  of  quite  a  classic 
type,  and  the  shape  of  her  face  was  oval. 
The  veil  she  had  cast  aside  was  of  green 
gauze  embroidered  in  gold  thread,  and 
her  dress  was  rich  and  besprinkled  with 
precious  stones,  while  on  her  bosom  hung 
a  jewel  composed  of  emeralds  and  bril- 
liants, which  sparkled  and  shone  even 
in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  Venetian 
windows  of  the  railway  carriage. 

..."  I  am  Mrs.  Levett,"  said  that  lady,  as 
the  Ranee  stooped  down  preparatory  to 
getting  herself  comfortably  established 
on  the  floor;  and  as  she  did  so,  Lorrie 
tried  to  seize  the  jewel  whose  glittering 
gems  attracted  his  attention  at  once. 

"  Oh,  Lorrie,  that  is  naughty !  You 
must  not  snatch  like  that !  " 

The  Kanee  unfastened  the  pendant 
from  the  chain  w^hich  held  it,  and  put  it 
in  the  child's  hands,  who  immediatelv 
began  to  examine  the  pla}  thing  he  had 
coveted. 

"  Do  not  scold  him,  lady ;  he  may  play 
with  it."  Then  her  face  saddened  and 
she  asked,  "  Is  this  your  only  little  one  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  have  two  more  boys  in  England, 
but  this  is  my  youngest,  and  I  am  taking 
him  to  Mussoorie  because  he  was  ill  with 
fever  and  1  thought  he  would  die." 

*' Ah,  what  would  1  not  give  to  have  a 
boy  like  that !  You  have  a  son— you  are 
full  of  the  riches  of  God.  Take  care  of 
him  :  do  not  let  him  die." 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang  and  Mrs. 
Levett  tried  hastily  to  rise,  saying,  "We 
must  go,  Lorrie,  the  train  will  start 
directly,  (iive  the  Kanee  her  jewel,  and 
say  good-bye." 

But  Lorrie  having  got  possession  of  a 
new  toy  was  not  going  to  relinquish  it 
without  a  struggle,and  though  hislipwent 
down,  threatening  a  storm  of  tears,  he 
clenched  his  little  hands  and  held  on  to 
it  firmly. 

"  Don't  go,"  said  the  Ranee  ;  "  we  can 
travel  together  to  the  next  station,  and 
you  can  stay  and  talk  to  me.  We  will  get 
some  sweetmeats,  and  the  boy  shall  play 
with  my  necklace  as  long  as  he  likes,"  and 
turning  to  her  women  who  were  grouped 
around  the  compartment,  silently  taking 
a  keen  interest  in  what  had  passed,  she 


bade  them  bring  some  cakes  and  Ixjnbons 
to  pacify  the  child. 

"  He  is  so  pretty — so  fair.  You  are 
happy  because  you  have  yoiu:  sons.  You 
have  three,  and  I  have  none.  Will  you 
sell  your  boy  to  me,  lady?  The  Rajah 
is  rich,  ^and  he  will  give  you  lacs  of 
rupees  for  such  a  boy  as  this.  Say,  how 
much  will  you  sell  him  for  ?  "  And  she 
drew  Lorrie  towards  her  and  fondled  him 
caressingly. 

"  I  could  not  sell  him  to  the  Rajah,  not 
if  he  gave  me  lacs  and  lacs  of  rupees.  It 
is  true  I  have  my  other  children,  but  this 
one  is  very  precious  to  me,  too." 

The  Ranee  gazed  at  her  wistfully  and 
sighed,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  said, 
**  You  are  going  to  Mussoorie  ?  Then  you 
get  out  just  beyond  this.  I  am  sorry.  I 
like  to  talk  to  you.  Where  will  vou  stay 
to-night  ?  " 

" }  must  go  to  a  dak  bungalow  at 
Rajpore.     I  hear  there  are  two  or  three." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so.  But  there  is  one  to 
which  you  must  not  go,  the  one  outside 
the  city.  There  is  a  dreadful  story  told 
about  that  place  ;  I  pray  you,  do  not  go 
there  !  " 

"  Why,  are  there  thieves,  or  Thugs,  or 
is  it  cholera  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Levett,  thinking 
of  the  dangers  of  which  she  had  most 
frequently  heard,  and  which  hitherto 
were  unknown  to  her,  as  she  had  only  a 
few  months  previously  disembarked  in 
Bombav. 

"  No,  no,  not  that.  They  say  that  it  is 
haunted.  Do  not  take  your  darling 
there.     The  fright  might  kill  him." 

"  How  is  it  haunted?  Do  you  know 
the  story?" 

"  Listen  !  It  was  a  woman  of  my  tribe. 
She  loved  an  Englishman,  and  he  left  her 
in  Peshawar,  and  went  away  to  his  own 
countrv  and  married  one  of  his  own 
people  ;  and  by  and  by  his  regiment  w^nt 
to  Bombay,  and  he  came  there  with  his 
w4fe  and  one  baby,  like  your  baby,  but 
younger.  And  the  baby  was  very  ill, 
and  the  wife  called  for  an  ayah  to  go 
with  her  to  the  hills  and  take  care  of  it ; 
and  the  woman  of  my  tribe  had  come 
from  Peshawar  to  look  for  the  man  she 
loved,  and  she  went  with  the  English  lady 
as  her  ayah.  And  when  they  came  to 
this  bungalow  the  mother  was  very  tired 
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and  she  slept  soiincHy,  and  in  the  night 
the  woman  took  a  big  knife  and  cut  the 
baby's  throat  from  car  to  car,  and  carried 
the  body  away  and  threw  it  into  the 
jungle  and  fled.  And  when  the  mother 
awoke  the  child  was  gone,  and  she  called 
out  and  cried  for  someone  to  come  and 
hf.'Ip  licr.  And  the  coolies  came  and 
searched  about,  and  found  the  dead  baby. 
Then  the  mother  went  back  to  the  Kng- 
lishman  and  showed  the  body,  but  he 
neviT  said  a  word,  only  he  knew  the 
woman  had  done  it.  And  so  he  sent  and 
caught  her,  and  slic  was  tried  for  murder 
and  was  hanged.  And  iiow,  when  any 
white  child  is  in  that  bungalow,  the 
woman  comes,  and  walk-;  all  through  it 
carrying  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  its 
head  falls  back  and  shows  its  little  throat 
with  the  great  wound  in  it." 

"  What  a  ghastly  story  !  I  wish  you 
had  not  told  nie,  for  if  I  have  to  go  there 
I  shall  feel  so  frightened  now," 


"  Do  not  go  there,  I  entreat  you,  dear 
lady.  Do  not  go  to  that  dreadful 
place." 

Presently  they  reached  the  station 
where  they  must  leave  the  train,  as  the 
rest  of  the  journey  would  have  to  be  made 
in  a  hired  tonga.  So,  reluctantly,  Mrs. 
Levett  rose  to  go,  and  the  Ranee  em- 
braced the  child  warmly,  holding  him 
close  to  her  many  times  as  though  she 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  him ;  then 
bade  farewell,  but  not  before  she  had 
tied  the  jewel  round  Lorrie's  neck  with 
her  own  hands  saying,  "  He  must  keep  it 
in  remembrance  of  Guzra  Bai." 

It  was  late  and  getting  dark  when  a 
tonga  drew  up  at  the  d4k  bungalow  out- 
side the  town  and  Mrs,  Levett  got  down 
from  it,  and  lifting  out  Lorrie,  stood  for 
some  moments  regarding  the  surroundings 
with  uncertainty  and  some  dread.  Some- 
what daunted  by  the  Ranee's  nar-rative, 
she  had  been  to  all  the  other  rest  houses  in 
the  place,  hoping  in  vain  to  get  an 
entrance,  but  they  were  all  already  occu- 
pied, and  now  she  must  perforce  take 
refuge  in  this  one,  or  sleep  in  the  tonga  ; 
for  Lorrie  was  tired  and  hungry  and  it 
was  time  he  was  in  bed. 

The  appearance  of  the  place  was  not 
encouraging.  The  bungalow  was  sadly 
out  of  repair,  and  presented  a  forlorn  and 
broken-down  exterior  ;  the  chicks  hung  in 
tatters  and  rattled  against  the  posts,  and 
the  furniture  generally  had  a  worn  and 
faded  appearance.  The  reputation  of 
the  place  was  well  known,  and  the 
Indian  natives  are  very  superstitious,  so 
that  it  was  ditVicult  to  persuade  anyone 
to  live  there,  except  one  aged  convict,  who 
was  busy  unfastening  the  doors  and 
making  pretence  to  do  what  he  could  to 
receive  her. 

The  country  looked  wild  and  desolate. 
No  friendly  lights  glimaiercd  from  neigh- 
bouring homes,  as  there  were  none  nearer 
than  Rajpore  and  the  lights  of  the  town 
seemed  very  far  away.  Close  behind  the 
bungalow,  and  divided  from  it  only  by 
the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  rose  tlie  mountains 
she  was  to  ascend  on  the  morrow,  tower- 
ing far  above  her,  and  lost  in  dim  space, 
while  they  threw  a  griui  black  shadow 
all  around.  She  gave  a  shudder,  and 
then  a  sigh.    There  was  no  help  for  it ; 
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she  must  go  in  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
It  was  foolish  to  have  listened  to  the  silly 
tale,  and  she  must  summon  all  hec  courage 
to  face  the  coming  hours  of  darkness  all 
alone.  Yet  not  alone ;  she  had  Lorrie, 
and  he  would  keep  her  company,  and 
banish  unquiet  thoughts. 

She  called  her  "  bearer,"  and  had  her 
things  bestowed  in  the  most  presentable 
room,  and  by  the  time  the  lamps  were  lit 
the  bungalow  looked  brighter  and  things 
began  to  seem  less  dismal.  Afterwards 
she  undressed  the  child  and  gave  him  to 
the  "  bearer,"  who  walked  about  with 
him  till  he  was  fast  asleep ;  the  man 
then,  finding  his  mistress  wanted  nothing 
more,  went  to  his  own  quarters,  and  she 
prepared  to  go  to  rest.  Not  without 
misgivings  did  she  lay  her  head  upon  the 
pillow,  one  arm  flung  over  Lorrie  to  keep 
him  near  her,  though  for  some  while  her 
nerves  were  too  unstrung  to  let 
her  sleep.  But  the  day's  fatigues 
had  wearied  her,  and  at  'last, 
almost  without  knowing  if, 
thought  vanished  and  she  slept. 

The  night  was  wearing  to- 
wards daybreak  when  she 
awoke  with  a  great  start.  An 
(.il-wi<;k  whi(;h  siie  had  left 
burning  on  the  dressing-table 
had  suddenly  gone  out  and  left 
the  room  in  darkncs-^,  save  for 
one  solitary  gleam  of  moon- 
light which  struck  across  the 
doorway  of  the  room,  and  as 
her  eyes  opened  slowly  and  her 
vision  trying  to  penetrate  the 
gloom,  she  heard  a  sound  which 
made  her  heart  throb  wildly 
and  then  stand  still  with  terror. 

A  soft  "  sud,  sud,"  sounded 
over  the  floor  just  like  the 
passing  of  bare  feet  across  the- 
boards.  "  The  woman  and  the 
child,"  she  thought.  -Oh, 
horror!"  There  was  a 
moment's  silence,  her  quaking 
limbs  almost  betraying  that 
she  was  awake  ;  then  those  feet 
again,  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
and  passing  round  the  bed. 
Hardly  daring  to  breathe,  she 
gazed  towards  the  place  where 
the    sounds    had    ceased,   and 


through  the  dim  gleam  of  moonlight  she 
perceived  the  outline  of  a  hideous,  dis- 
torted, undefined  shape  of  womankind. 
The  certainty  that  some  supernatural 
being  stood  there  seemed  to  temporarily 
paralj-se  her  mind  and  body,  and  before 
she  had  time  to  realise  its  intention,  two 
long  sinewy  arms  were  stretched  across 
the  bed  towards  Lorrie ;  in  another  second 
they  had  snatched  up  the  sleeping  child, 
and  the  figure  had  vanished  into  the 
darkness. 

With  one  wild  piercing  shriek  she  tried 
to  rise,  and  fainted,  while  at  the  same 
instant  a  huge  babo<m,  scared  by  the 
unusual  sound,  dropped  its  unconscious 
burden  on  the  floor,  and  bounding  over 
the  verandah  disappeared  into  the  jungle 
near  the  house.  Lorrie,  awakened  by  his 
rude  fall,  began  to  cry  most  lustily,  but 
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the  "  bearer,**  although  aroused  by  his 
persistent  lamentations,  would  not  ven- 
ture from  his  room  behind  the  bungalow 
until  some  reassuring  rays  of  sunshine 
began  to  penetrate  through  the  interstices 
in  the  planks  which  formed  the  door. 
Lorrie  welcomed  his  familiar  presence  by 
a  temporary'  cessation  of  tears,  whilst  he 
asseverated  again  and  again  that  his 
mamma  was  dead.  He  was  reassured  when, 
thanks  to  the  servant*s  kindly  ministra- 
tions, she  opened  her  eyes  once  more  and 
spoke  to  him.  As  soon  as  she  had  re- 
covered sufficient  strength,  she  sprang  up 
and  dressed  hastily,  eager  to  leave  the 
hateful  place. 

But  the  shock  had  so  upset  her  that, 
even  when  safely  established  in  the  bright 
and  cheerful  atmosphere  of  the  hills,  she 
could  not  shake  off  the  effect  of  it,  and 
eventually  wrote  to  her  husband  to  come 
and  join  her,  which  he  did.  She  told 
him  the  story,  and  said  that  she  could 
not  rest  at  night,  terrified  that  the 
apparition  might  again  visit  her,  imagin- 


ing that  it  portended  sdme  evil  to  her 
Lorrie.  But  Dr.  Lcvctt  laughed  at  her 
fears,  and  told  her  it  was  only  an  exag- 
gerated case  of  nightmare.  She,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  convinced,  never 
doubting  the  evidence  of  her  senses,  and 
ever  afterwards  she  averred  that  she  had 
seen  a  ghost,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supernatural. 

About  a  year  later  her  husband,  who 
had  come  out  to  India  originally  as 
junior  partner  to  a  leading  doctor  in 
Bombay,  received  a  strange  and  un- 
expected communication.  It  appeared  to 
have  come  from  a  well-known  Rajah  in  the 
Punjab,  who  informed  Dr.  Levett  that  he 
wrote  at  the  request  of  his  Ranee,  to  send 
the  following  message  to  his  wife : 
**  Guzra  Bai  sends  greeting.  I  have  now 
in  my  possession  a  jewel  infinitely  more 
precious  than  the  one  I  gave  your  child. 
God  has  given  me  a  son,  and  I  am  full 
of  all  riches  and  all  honour.  Dear  lad}', 
fare  you  well,  and  may  your  children  live 
to  bless  and  honour  you  !  ** 
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By   T.  W.   H.  CROSLAND. 

IN  thine  own  sun-loved  southern  land, 
Dreaming  in  rose  and  lotus  long  ago. 
Some  dark-eyed  princess,  knowing  naught  of  wor, 
Made  thee  to  ripple  sweetness 
'Neath  her  languid  hand. 

Tall  was  he,  proud  of  face  and  limb. 

Bronze -headed,  with  black  hair  ;  and  beauty  won 

fie  wont  before  her  in  the  noontide  sun  : 

Anon  thy  strings  she  toyed, 

Yet  ever  thought  of  him. 

And  when  the  golden  moon  did  hang 
Upon  the  dusky  blue  of  that  dim  night 
Slie  wandered  tearful  in  the  misty  light, 
Told  all  her  love  on  thee, 

And  to  thy  sobbing  sang. 

If  I  but  touch  thee  lying  here, 

Tiiou  sendest  forth  vague  sounds  that  seem  her  sighs  ; 
The  sad  souls  of  those  ancient  melodies  hum  through  thee, 
And  die  murmuring  in  thine  ear. 
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THE  title  is  not  incongruous.  Many 
a  suburb  within  the  vast  congeries 
of  dwellings  that  make  the  area  of 
Greater  London  and  its  environs  is  a 
half-hour  ride  by  rail,  or  tram,  or  motor- 
bus  from  the  London  terminus  of  the 
route,  and  Westcliff  is  only  fifty  minutes 
from  Fenchurch  Street,  while  nearly  half 
of  those  fifty  minutes  are  spent  in  getting 
beyond  the  dense  mob  of  houses  that 
stretch  eastwards  to  the  borders  of  East 
Ham.  Thence  onward,  there  are,  to  be 
sure,  one  or  two  open  hiatuses  of  country- 
dom  —  between  IJarking  and  Upmin- 
ster,  and  again  between  Upminster  and 
Benfleet,  where  we  get  in  touch  with 
salt  water  and  take  the  primitive  ferry  to 
Canvey  Ishuid  ;  and  by  the  high  road 
from  Benfleet  to  Westcliff  houses  are 
again  almost  continuous.  It  is  no  violent 
strain  on  language,  therefore,  to  speak 
of  Canvey  and  Leigh  and  Westcliff  as 
sea-side  suburbs  of  the  ever-expanding 
metropolis. 

I  mean  chiefly  to  writeof  Canvey  Island, 
hidden  behind  its  Dutch  sea-walls,  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  as  soaked 
with  history  as  its  land  once  was  with 


seawater;  but  first  a  word  about  West- 
cliff. I  have  no  fee  from  its  landowners 
or  hotel  proprietors  or  exploiters  of  any 
style  or  degree,  but  1  know  its  air  is 
beneficent.  I  know  it  has  some  quality 
incomparable  as  a  nerve-healer.  I  know 
that  some  thousands  of  "  City  men " 
travel  to  and  fro  every  day  of  the  week 
to  sleep  at  Wesfcli/f,  and  I  know  that  the 
rest  of  London  is  slowly  but  surely  fmd- 
ing  out  its  best  week-end  suburb — a 
suburb  by  the  sea.  1  have  sat  writing 
for  hours,  hatless  and  overcoatiess,  on  a 
southward-facing  balcony  at  Westcliff, 
bathed  in  sunshine,  on  a  day  when 
London,  only  thirty-live  miles  away,  was 
rioting  in  appropriate  April  weather, 
cloud,  fog,  penetrating  cold  and  a  snow- 
squall. 

Then,  too.  Westcliff  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  cii  our  coasts.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  varied  and  picturesque,  lacking 
that  dismal  uniformity  of  sea-fronts  most 
English  health  rcsorls  affect.  It  is  an 
ideal  place  for  boating  and  sailing,  and 
at  high  tide  the  sea  is  covered  with  small 
craft,  from  the  diminutive  dinghy  to 
racing  yachts.  The  pier  is  one  of  the 
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longest  ill  tlie  kingdom  (a  mile  and  a 
quarter),  and  ofTers  a  splendid  promenade, 
with  abundant  shelters,  and  an  electric 
train  service  from  end  to  end  for  those 
who  cannot  or  do  not  care  to  walk. 
Pedestrians  have  many  interesting  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood.  To  Slieeraess  is 
a  pleasant  stroll  along  the  sea-front,  and 
Leigh  can  be  reached  in  the  other  direc- 
tion without  getting  out  of  hearing  of 
the  splash  of  waves  when  the  tide  is  right, 
Iladleigh  Castle,  further  wrst,  is  a  most 
interesting  ruin  for  a  visit. 


persons  of  vivid  imagination,  who  only 
need  a  hint  to  spin  an  elaborately  fanci- 
ful yarn,  declare  that  the  Dutch  were  first 
attracted  to  Canvey  Island  because  it 
bore  so  strong  a  likeness  to  their  own 
land,  and  offered  much  the  same  problem 
of  reclamation  from  the  sea. 

History  tells  quite  another  story. 
Without  treading  the  dim  paths  of  tra- 
dition we  have  authentic  evidence  that 
those  unscrupulous  adventurers,  the 
Danes,  found  Canvey  Island  a  most  con- 
venient base  for  their  marauding  expe- 


;    THE    VISITOR    MA' 


And  tiie  quaint  charm  of  Canvey 
Ishnd  invites  a  day  excursion,  with  an 
excellent  lumh  at  a  modern  hotel. 

Those  who  visit  Canvey  Island  and 
walk  along  its  substantial  sea-wails,  who 
observe  that  its  flat  and  low-lying  land 
is  crossed  by  innumerable  intersecting 
ditches,  and  who  learn  that  all  these  pre- 
cautions against  flooding  by  the  sea  were 
designed  by  a  Dutcli engineer,  assisted  by 
skilled  Dutch  workmen,  will  be  disposed 
to  conclude  that  Canvey  was  always  little 
more  than  a  salt  marsh  constantly  ex- 
posed to  inundations  until  the  Dutch 
took  it  in  hand.     We  have  even  heard 


ditions.  Lying  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  secure  from  devastating 
storms,  and  yet  a  goodly  distance  from 
London,  Canvey  made  a  suitable  landing 
stage  and  coidd  be  easily  defended,  while 
their  boats  afforded  a  ready  retreat  if  too 
hard  pressed.  Long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  then,  C;invey  Island  must  have 
been  something  more  than  a  tide-swept 
marsh,  and,  indeed,  there  seems  clear 
evidence  that  a  Danish  fortress — "a  very 
strong  place  "  Matthew  of  Westminster 
wrote  in  895 — stood  somewhere  along 
the  river  side  of  the  island. 
From    this  safe    retreat    the    robbers 
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planned  their  forays  into   the 

interior,  and  enriched  them- 
selves with  booty  at  the  expense 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants. 
And  as  the  Danish  power  in- 
creased they  acquired  by  con- 
quest and  held  by  the  sword 
very  considerable  possessions 
all  along  the  coast  and  far  into 
the  interior.  Tradition  asserts 
that  a  good  many  of  them  left 
their  skins  behind  them  for 
their  temerity.  Whenever  one 
of  them  was  caught  he  was 
customarily  flayed  alive  by  the 
grievously  harassed  inhabi- 
tants, and  his  skin  nailed  up 
on  the  nearest  church  door. 
The  parsons  of  those  days  were 
plainly  not  squeamish. 

When  the  Normans  came  to 
England  a  descendant  oE  King 
Sweynof  Denmark  held  Canvey, 
and  was  appointed  by  the 
Conqueror  Sheriff  of  Essex. 
From  this  time  on  down  to 
the  teign  of  Queen  Mary  those 
who  are  curious  about  such 
matters  may  find  records  of  ' 
various  changes  of  ownership  in 
the  land  ot  Canvey,  parts  of 
which  at  least  were  so  far  above  the 
tidal  wash  as  to  support  a  brood  of  "  fat- 
tailed  "  sheep,  which  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  for  yielding  a  par- 
ticularly rich  milk  and  a  specially  hne 
wool. 

But  where  do  the  Dutch  come  in,  it 
may  be  asked,  and  what  occasion  was 
there  tor  their  services  ? 

History  relates  that  comparatively 
early  in  the  Norman  occupation  a  vast 
tidal  wave  swept  round  the  coast  of 
England,  and  among  the  districts  that 
suffered  from  this  natural  invasion  were 
the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  Canvey 
Island  was  not  only  submerged  but  much 
of  it  was  reduced  permanently  to  little 
more  than  a  marshy  waste,  and  so  it 
remained  till  the  days  of  Maty,  when 
a  certain  Sir  Henry  Applelon  was  its 
owner.  Now,  Sir  Henry  had  an  appetite 
for  land  apparently,  and  moreover,  had 
as  a  friend  one  Joas  Croppenburg,  whose 
Dutch     patronymic     is     unmistakable. 


AN   OLD   DUTCH    ilOtJSE 


Croppenburg  was  a  London  haberdasher, 
and  a  man  of  means,  and  when,  during 
a  visit  to  Sir  Henry  ."Vppleton  at  Thun- 
dersley,  he  saw  the  tide-swept  Canvey 
Island,  ail  his  native  instincts  awoke  at 
once,  and  he  advised  that  Canvey  he 
treated  with  the  Dutch  specific,  and  so 
restored  to  health  and  vigour.  As  a 
result  of  his  advice  and  further  consulta- 
tions an  agreement  was  made  in  1623,  by 
which  Croppenburg  undertook  to  build 
and  maintain  an  effective  sea-wall,  to 
recover  the  island  from  the  ovcrllow  of 
the  tides  and  the  encroachment  of  the 
-sea,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  one- third 
of  the  land.  Thereupon  Croppenburg 
engaged  the  services  of  a  celebrated 
Dutch  engineer,  one  Cornelius  Vermuy- 
den,  who  brought  over  from  Holland  a 
large  force  of  workmen  experienced  in 
that  kind  of  work,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  the  task  was  accomplished,  and 
accomplished  so  well,  too,  that  Vermuy- 
den's  sea-wall  still  stands  as  etEective  a 
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WELL    ROOFED    WITH    THATCH. 


barrier  as  when  it  was  first  completed. 
It  was  so  well  done,  in  truth,  and  had 
such  tame  in  its  day  that  Vermuyden  was 
knighted  in  1628  by  King  Charles  I.  as  a 
recognition  of  his  serling  stervice. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  good 
many  of  these  Dutch  workmen  remained 
on  the  island  after  their  work  was  finished. 
The  big  dyke,  over  which  the  brown  and 
white  sails  of  the  shipping  passing  up  and 
down  the  river  could  partly  be  seen,  must 
have  made  them  feel  very  much  at  home 
in  the  new  land.  A  Dutch  colony  came 
into  existence  on  Canvey,  and  a  Dutch 
church  was  built,  where  the  services  were 
conducted  in  their  native  tongue.  But 
there  must  have  been  Dutchmen  on  the 
island  before  Croppenburg  took  its  recla- 
mation in  hand,  for  his  contract  is  dated 
1622,  and  there  is  an  unmistakable 
Dutch-built  house,  in  the  single  local 
village,  which  bears  the  date  1621.  We 
give  an  illustration  of  i(,  a  tiny  hexagon 
with  a  thatched  roof  and  a  chimney 
emerging  from  the  apex,  and  little  peep- 
holes of  windows  in  the  first  floor.  There 
is  not  another  building  like  it  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain. 


With  such  a  history 

the  feeblest  imagina- 
tion will  realise  that 
Canvey  Island  pre- 
sents characteristics 
to  be  found  nowhere 
else,  and  therefore  the 
visitor  to  Westcliff 
or  Southend  in  search 
of  fresh  sensations 
will  need  no  per- 
suasion to  devote  a 
day's  excursion  to  it. 
He  may  walk  to  Can- 
vey if  he  is  a  good 
walker,  or  he  may 
take  the  train  to  Ben- 
fleet  ;  but  whether  he 
walks  or  rides  he 
must  cross  the  river 
to  get  on  the  island. 
The  crossing  is  close 
to  Benfieet  Station, 
and  if  the  visitor  gets 
there  at  low  tide  he 
may  cross  on  a  row 
of  planks  laid  over 
the  now  shallow  stream,  but  at  high  tide  a 
boatman  will  ferry  him  across  for  a  penny 
piece.  On  the  further  side  a  sloping 
causeway  takes  him  up  to  a  path,  and 
there  the  impression  comes  upon  him  that 
he  is  in  a  new  and  strange  country,  an  im- 
pression that  grows  with  every  step  he 
takes.  The  deep  trenches,  with  thei-r 
tangle  of  weedy  growth,  the  cry  of  the 
plover  and  hoarse  call  of  the  gull,  the 
quaint  village  that  presently  comes  into 
view  with  its  village-well  fenced  in  and 
roofed  over  with  thatch,  the  long  straight 
line  of  road,  the  flat,  far-reaching  land, 
and  at  last  Joas  Croppenburg's  sea-wall, 
stretching  far  to  east  and  west,  and  quite 
bounding  the  horizon  southward — it  is 
ail  very  un-English,  and  yet  lies  but 
thirty  miles  from  London. 

And  here,  at  the  end  of  the  two-mile 
walk  across  the  island  from  Benfleet  to 
the  Thames  side,  nestles  just  under  the 
protecting  shoulder  of  the  dyke  the 
"  Lobster  Smack,"  an  inn  with  a  history 
it  it  could  only  speak.  For  it  requires 
no  tradition  and  no  strain  on  the  imagi- 
nation to  make  it  the  scene  of  many  a 
smuggling  adventure  in  the   "  good  old 
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times."  Consider  its  remoteness,  its  near- 
ness to  the  shore  and  the  facilities  for 
hiding  a  contraband  cargo  in  the  weedy 
channels  that  intersect  the  island  in  all 
directions,  and  you  have  all  that  the 
heart  of  the  smuggler  could  wish  to  give 
success  to  his  illicit  venture  with  little 
risk  to  himself.  Now  a  coastguard 
station  near  hy  has  taken  the  romance 
out  of  the  "  Lobster  Smack,"  but  still  it 
has  the  air  of  one  brooding  regretfully 
over  his  wicked  and  stirring  past,  accept- 
ing reformation  against  his  will  and  still 


turn  our  faces  to  the  east  and  a  very 
modern  hotel  destroys  some  of  the  illusion, 
but  modem  visitors  will  find  "  Kynoch's  " 
a  more  comfortable  hostelry  for  a  stay  on 
Canvey  than  if  it  were  as  mediteval  as 
its  atmosphere. 

If  we  go  down  among  the  slippery 
rocks  at  low  tide  we  may  dislodge  some 
succulent  oysters  with  a  strong  knife, 
but  we  keep  on  along  the  wall  and 
presently  come  to  "  Shell  Beach,"  or  a 
short  succession  of  beaches,  smooth  curves 
of  dazzling  white  when  the  sunlight  falls 
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unrepentant.  It  purveys  light  refresh- 
ment to  the  visitor  quite  In  the  spirit  of 
innocent  hospitality  ;  once  it  would  have 
thrown  him  over  the  wall  and  into  the 
sea  with  a  broken  head,  as  a  thing  that 
tells  no  tales,  if  he  had  trespassed  on  its 
midnight  mysteries. 

Here  some  steps  led  us  up  to  the  top  of 
Croppenburg's  wall.  Before  us  lies  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  up 
and  down  ply  ceaselessly  ocean  iiner  and 
cargo  "  tramp,"  the  majestic  four-master 
and  the  insignificant  lugger,  trim  yacht 
and  tourist  steamer — never  a  moment  of 
daylight  but  some  craft  is  in  sight.  We 
No.  65.    August,  1908. 


on  the  tiny  broken  shells  that  stretch  down 
to  the  rippling  wavelets,  sent  shoreward 
by  the  screw  or  paddle  of  some  passing 
craft. 

Now  the  wall  begins  to  curve  north- 
ward, and  the  lighthouse  at  the  point 
comes  into  view.  Landward  from  the 
top  of  the  high  sea-wall  are  seen  scattered 
clusters  of  farm  buildings  dotting  the 
flat  pastures,  but  near  the  eastern- 
most extremity  we  come  upon  a  col- 
lection of  bungalows  and  a  dwarf 
hotel,  with  a  shop  or  two,  all  dumped 
down  without  apparent  regard  for  street 
lines,  evidently   the  crude  beginning  of 
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a  summer  resort  on  a  very  economical 
pattern. 

It  is  time  to  turn  inland  now,  for  our 
walk  has  lengthened  to  several  miles,  and 
it  is  a  fair  stretch  to  the  Benfleet  Ferry 
again  if  we  take  the  straightest  course. 
Happy  the  visitor  who  makes  it  in  dry 
weather,  for  the  roads  are  guiltless  of  mac- 
adam, very  primitive,  and  apt  to  be  boggy 
after  much  rain.  On  our  way  we  pass 
the  oddest  collection  of  structures— an 


of  bungalow  owners  is  slowly  growing 
around  the  spot. 

We  trudge  on  towards  the  ferry,  still 
in  the  glamour  of  old-worldliness,  passing 
an  occasional  farmhouse,  remote  and 
cheerless,  and  at  last  through  a  gate 
emerge  into  the  one  high-road  of  the 
island,  and  Benfleet  Ferry  is  close  at  hand 
once  more.  The  night  is  falling,  the  mist 
is  rising  from  the  river  and  the  muddy 
shallows  ;  there  are  swift  silent  flights  of 


imposing  tower,  long  lines  of  glass-roofed 
houses,  and  equally  long  rows  of  tiny 
two-roomed  bungalows,  and  the  curious 
visitor  learns  that  here  some  ambitious 
spirit  planned  a  pleasure  resort  on  a  huge 
scale,  with  winter  gardens  and  a  Venetian 
lake  and  canals,  with  an  electric  tram- 
way running  down  to  the  bathing  beach 
off  the  east  point.  Finances  or  energy 
failed  him,  however,  and  now  the  hatf- 
finished  enterprise  has  a  rather  depressing 
air.     But  in  spite  o(  it  a  little  settlement 


sea-birds  ;  the  air  is  very  still  and  mys- 
terious ;  we  glance  back  over  the  shrouded 
way  and  our  fancy  peoples  the  dim  vista 
with  ghostly  groups  of  ruthless  warriors 
— turns  the  innocent  sailor  craft  lying  in 
the  river  yonder  into  a  Viking  fleet  at 
anchor.  But  presently  we  are  at  Benfleet 
Station.  The  train  that  is  to  take  us 
back  to  Westcliff  comes  rushing  in,  and 
with  its  very  modem  clamour  the  tmsub- 
stantial  figments  of  the  imagination  take 
instant  fliglit. 


IV. 

LATE  as  Flavia  had  thought  herself, 
even  when  she  arrived  at  the  villa 
by  the  Cascine,  Mrs.  Farthingale 
was  not  quite  ready  tor  her. 

Her  housekeeping  for  the  day  was 
settled,  but  she  had  yet  to  make  her 
entries  in  her  account  book,  and  it  was 
not  pleasing  to  her.  She  marked  the 
figures  with  a  clear  neat  hand,  but  as  if 
she  was  punishing  the  ciphers  for  the 
annoyance  they  represented. 

"  It  is  horrible "  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  clasped  the  book  with  a  click  and 
threw  down  her  pen,  "  horrible  that  my 
caprices  are  such  costly  princesses  that 
the  very  needs  of  the  house  stand  like 
beggars  at  the  gate,  for  whom  I  have 
nothing." 

But  she  was  a  woman  wlio  never 
allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  on  disagree- 
able subjects ;  she  was  accustomed  to 
throw  her  whole  mind  info  whatever 
required  her  attention,  and  she  knew, 
generally,  how  to  get  out  of  people  the 
best  service  that  they  were  capable  of 
rendering. 

Now,  as  she  stood  before  the  looking 
glass  while  Flavia  fitted  the  dress,  her 
quick  eyes  noted  the  marks  of  tears  on 
the  young  girl's  face,  and  a  few  words 
won  the  whole  story  of  the  butcher  and 
his  pretensions,  and  the  new  anxiety  and 
despair  about  the  fortune. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale, 


Author  of  "Ruling  the  Planets,"  etc. 

"often  Fortune  smiles  just  when  you 
think  she  is  asleep!  Who  can  say? 
Perhaps  you  may  win  a  lerno  at  the 
lottery.     Do  you  ever  play  ?  " 

Flavia  blushed,  for  though  she  and  a 
dear  friend  of  hers  seldom  allowed  a 
Friday  to  pass  without  spending  twenty 
centimes  or  so  on  a  lottery  ticket,  she  did 
not  like  to  confess  her  weakness. 

"Bless  you,  child,  it's  no  crime!  All 
life's  a  lottery;  only  we  helpless  mortals 
have  no  means  of  regulating  the  stake  we 
desire  to  risk.  But  I'm  a  lucky  woman  for 
other  people— upon  my  word  I  am !  "  said 
Mrs.  Farthingale,  her  handsome  face  glow- 
ing as  kind  thoughts  filled  her  mind. 
"  Don't  you  spoil  my  velvet  with  tears, 
mind  that,  Niobe!  Cheer  up  a  bit  and 
think,  as  you  work,  what  a  fine  thing  it  is 
to  be  earning  a  lot  of  money  by  your  work 
and  making  friends,  into  the  bargain,  by 
doing  it  well." 

Flavia  smiled  and  her  heart  was  so 
much  lighter  that  she  could  give  her 
mind  to  fitting  the  dress. 

"  Rich  mulberry,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale 
to  herself,  as  she  looked  at  the  folds  in 
the  velvet  where  the  light  fell  on  them — 
the  pile  so  deep  and  full,  made  when 
trade  improvements  were  unknown,  and 
rich  with  genuine  silk. 

She  looked  a  princess  in  that  gown. 
What  a  brocade  it  was,  that  made  the 
train,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  silver 
for  a  great  flower,  unique  and  ancient ! 
And  the  lace!  Spoils  from  the  coffer  of 
a  cardinal,  splendid  old  point. 

A  drawing  of  the  costume  was  stuck 
in  the  frame  of  the  looking  glass.  Like 
an  old  picture  the  lady  would  appear. 

Flavia  put  her  heart  into  her  willing 
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fingers  which  obeyed  the  eyes  that 
directed  her  in  the  glass. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  loved  to  give  surprises 
and  to  lead  the  fashion  ;  rather  she  loved 
to  defy  custom  and  appear  in  gowns  so 
rich  and  rare  that  she  forced  admiration, 
and  maintained  a  character  for  pleasing 
eccentricity. 

But  the  cost !     The  cost !     The  cost ! 

Colonel  Farthingale,  though  a  rich, 
was  not  a  wealthy  man,  and  had  never 
occupied  himself  with  the  art  of  making 
money. 

The  absorbing  question  as  to  the  exact 
length  of  the  train  and  the  position  of 
the  lace,  was  hardly  settled  when  a 
sonorous  voice  in  the  antechamber  just 
outside  the  door  asked  for  the  signora. 

Both  flushed,  the  lady  and  the  dress- 
maker. 

It  was  so  like  Serafino,  thought  Flavia, 
that  the  sound  reverberated  in  her  heart 
like  the  echo  of  the  chimes  in  the  clock 
tower ;  but  no — Serafmo  was  at  the  shop  ; 
had  she  not  seen  him  on  his  way  there  ?  . 

"  Serafino  himself,"  thought  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale, the  excitement  of  her  secret 
work  and  her  kind  purpose  for  Flavia 
struggling  with  a  certain  uneasy  doubt 
that  forced  her  to  conceal  his  visit. 

They  must  not  meet,  these  lovers.  No,  it 
would  spoil  the  surprise,  the  mystery, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
herself.  Flavia  had  such  an  innocent 
heart,  it  did  not  possess  one  dark  cavern 
in  which  to  chain  a  secret. 

There  were  two  minutes  of  suspense, 
while  Mrs.  Farthingale  fastened  her 
brooch  and  allowed  old  Suntina  to 
arrange  the  morning  dress  she  had  hastily 
resumed ;  then,  while  Flavia  was  still 
busy  with  pins,  measurements  and 
flounces,  the  lady  had  entered  the  small 
drawing-room  and  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  the  handsome  young  painter. 

**  Servo  suo !  '*  said  he,  which  by  no 
means  sounded  like  the  English  equiva- 
lent, "your  servant.**  As  he  raised  his 
head  from  bowing  to  the  lady  he  looked 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  picture  hung 
upon  the  door,  which  he  recognised  with 
secret  pride  as  the  work  of  his  own 
brush. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  hastily  looked  round, 
with  a  suspicion  that  perhaps  the  lock 


had  not  caught  and  that  he  could  see 
beyond,  for  there  was  only  this  panel 
between  him  and  little  Flavia. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  relieved,  "  that  is  one 
of  the  ugly  things  I  spoke  of.  Masaccio. 
Masasaccio^''  (courageously  coining  a 
word  an  Italian  would  scarcely  have 
ventured)  "  I  might  say,  except  that  the 
skill  displayed  makes  the  ugliness  almost 
divine.  A  clever  bit,  and  quite  undoubted, 
1  should  say." 

Serafino  stepped  close  to  the  panel, 
drew  in  his  breath,  touched  the  picture 
with  his  fingers,  his  keen  eyes  passing 
from  the  lady  to  the  picture,  as  though 
he  were  questioning  how  far  she  was  in 
earnest. 

*'  The  signora  has  lived  some  years  in 
Florence  ?  "  he  said,  cautiously. 

"  A  few — yes — a  few." 

"  Long  enough  to  know  many  of  the 
secrets  of  the  city  ?  " 

Mrs.  Farthingale  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  him.  She  stared  in  his  face, 
striving  to  analyse  the  sharp  eyes  and  the 
curiously  placid  yet  meaning  expression 
of  the  whole  countenance. 

That  she  could  have  been  deceived  or 
mistaken  never  occurred  to  her,  and  yet 
a  certain  suspicion  played  at  hide-and- 
seek  behind  the  doubt  that  had  not 
taken  form.  She  glanced  again  at  the 
Masaccio.  It  was  a  favourite  of  hers.  It 
had  been  standing  dirty  and  injured  in 
the  corner,  where  she  bought  it,  down  by 
the  river  near  S.  Spirito.  No,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it ;  and  yet 

"  Some  of  the  gossip  comes  to  my  ears," 
replied  the  lady,  her  mind  diverted  to 
Flavia  and  her  little  romance.  "And 
that  explains  my  asking  the  Signor 
Serafino  to  come  here.  ...  If  report  saiys 
true,  you  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
your  uncle  ? " 

Serafino  made  a  grimace.  "  My  uncle 
has  kept  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  .  .  ." 

"  Is  he  really  your  uncle  ?  "  asked  the 
lady.  "  Excuse  me,  but  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  Ugolino  Pannetti  sprang  rather  out  of 
a  canvas  than  from  the  hand  of  Nature, 
while  you  are  bursting  with  life.  It 
appears  to  be  an  obvious  contradiction  for 
the  shadow  to  chain  the  man,  and  absurd 
to  appeal  to  a  being  whose  pulse  beats 
gold  not   blood,   for    sympathy    in    the 
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more  tender  affairs  in  life.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  quite  frankly,  yet  sure  of  my 
confidence,  by  what  terms  you  are  bound 
to  your  uncle." 

"  I  give  him  what  I  earn.  That  is  the 
usual  way.  All  work  of  caprice  in  after 
hours  I  do  for  myself  (for  my  clothes  and 
materials)  except  such  things  as  Ugolo 
makes  me  do  for  him ;  those  he  pays 
and  provides  for."  Serafino's  eyes  wan- 
dered from  Mrs.  Farthingale  to  the 
Masaccio  almost  over  her  head. 

"  You  would  like  to  copy  that  ? "  asked 
the  lady,  noting  the  glance,  "  It  is 
good." 

"  You  are  very  kind  "  ;  Serafino  was  dis- 
appointed. Was  that  really  what  the 
lady  had  brought  him  there  for  ?  and  yet 
there  was  something  deliciously  funny  in 
the  idea  of  being  asked  by  her  if  he 
would  copy  his  own  copy.  "  We  others 
get  but  short  hours  for  anything  but  the 
perpetual  grind,"  he  said  at  length. 

"Whose  fault  is  that?"  said  Mrs. 
Farthingale  lightly,  "  yours,  who  are 
avaricious,  or  the  public's,  who  can  never 
get  enough  of  a  good  thing  ?  " 

"  Che  ! — Good  things  !  "  Serafino  drew 
his  head  back  in  good-natured  derision, 
which  acknowledged  the  lady's  compli- 
ment while  expressing  his  own  content 
for  his  small  doings.  His  quick  eyes, 
meanwhile,  scanned  the  pictures  on  the 
walls  with  the  instinct  of  a  habit  that  is 
second  nature.  Mrs.  Farthingale  invited 
his  criticism. 

It  was  a  strange  collection,  mostly 
Italian.  There  were  a  few  portraits  of 
English  men  and  women  and  two  or 
three  old-fashioned  miniatures  of  the 
powder  and  paint  period,  honoured  with 
large,  dull  gold  mounts  and  delicate 
antique  frames:  a  glance  passed  them 
over.  Several  copies,  fairly  well  done,  of 
parts  of  pictures  shared  another  glance, 
but  the  mellow  canvases  that  had  the 
only  good  light  were  not  to  be  dealt  with 
thus  unceremoniously. 

"  Fra  Angelico  !  "  said  he,  kneeling 
before  a  six  inch  square  of  heaven  that 
was  close  at  hand. 

"  Do  not  breathe  it !  A  contemporary 
or  a  copy.  To  name  it  is  to  place 
my  very  life  in  peril,"  said  the  lady,  her 
eyes    sparkling  with  the   enjoyment   of 


her    companion's    admiration  —  almost 
covetousness. 

"  Correggio,"  said  he,  passing  on  to 
some  cherubs  wrestling,  seemingly  too 
earthly  to  have  place  in  "  II  Beato's " 
paradise. 

He  was  not  long  judging  each  work. 
The  group  of  small  treasures  passed,  the 
larger  canvases,  some  so  dark  that  the 
subjects  had  to  be  guessed  at,  were  soon 
disposed  of. 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale,  when 
they  came  back  to  their  starting  point 
and  had  resumed  their  seats,  "  now  you 
can  have  an  idea  of  my  taste,  and  the 
feeling  that  chains  me  to  your  grand  city. 
Jealous  I  feel  of  the  strangers  who  come 
in  and  carry  away  your  treasures  of  art, 
and  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  they 
are  centres  of  affection  in  far  distant 
homes." 

"  If  all  Florentines  had  that  love  for 
their  treasures,  the  palaces  would  not  be 
empty.  Each  day  something  is  carried 
off,  some  -v^all  left  bare,  some  niche 
irretrievably  despoiled  ;  but  you  see,  sig- 
nora  mia^  it  is  because  we  are  so  poor, 
so  miserably  poor  !  and  the  taxes  are  so 
heavy." 

"  Maybe,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
"  maybe,  but  it  is  one  of  my  pet  theories 
that  an  art-loving  nation  cannot  be  a 
sordid  nation.  Impossible  !  It  is  the  one 
comfort  I  have  in  remembering  the 
wretched  prices  many  of  these  men  get 
for  their  chef  d*oeuvres.  Small  pay,  large 
love,  devotion,  delight  in  the  work  itself, 
and  a  large  margin  of  undying  fame 
through  long  ages." 

**  What  a  splendid  thing  enthusiasm 
is !  "  said  Serafino  ;  "  it  warms  the  heart.' 

**  Well,  my  heart  yesterday  endured  a 
severe  pang,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale.  Her 
Italian  was  fluent  and  easy,  and  her  slips 
of  grammar  suggested  a  courteous  con- 
fusion of  delicate  distinctions  in  social 
grade  that  spared  the  young  man's  pride, 
and  yet  could  not  be  presumed  on. 

"Speaking  frankly  and  in  confidence, 
I  committed  an  imprudence  to  begin 
with.  I  brought  my  uncle,  Mr.  Reade, 
with  me  to  see  the  Botticelli.  He  is  a 
man  of  no  mean  judgment,  and  the  soul 
of  honour.  You  know  the  result :  he 
bought  the  sweet  Botticelli.    Bought  it. 
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you  understand.  In  a  fortnight  it  is  to  be 
sent  to  England — out  of  the  city.  Ah ! 
you  imagine  the  feeling — ^just  within  my 
grasp — and  lost.  Yet,  did  I  whisper  a 
word  of  my  regret,  my  uncle  would 
insist  on  presenting  it  to  me.  Im- 
possible I " 

Mrs.  Farthingale*s  eyes  were  intense 
and  tender,  as  she  leaned  forward  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  "  I  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  my  selfish  right  to 
claim  priority  to  the  Botticelli,  when 
happily  I  saw  you.  Another  thought 
came  into  my  mind  that  you  could  save 
me  and  yet  permit  me  to  be  unselfish — 
yield  the  gem  and  yet  have  so  good  a 
replica  that  I  should  be  able  to  look  at  it 
and  enjoy,  not  shudder !  " 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,"  said 
Serafino. 

"  Not  more  than  your  due.  Oh !  I 
know  when  I  see  a  skilful  brush.  That 
gives  rne  hope  for  Florence.  The  secrets 
of  the  past  are  in  her  heart.  Don't  deny 
it,"  said  the  lady  smiling  radiantly. 
"What  other  nation  has  the  light 
brush,  the  deep  manner  and  apprecia- 
tion of  tints  ? " 

"  Cor  pa  di  Bacco  !  The  shop  windows 
do  not  justify  the  signora*s  generous 
opinion !  " 

"  The  copies  ?  I  did  not  say  a  copy  !  " 
(The  lady  held  up  her  hands  and  in 
action  seemed  to  say  :  "  Heaven  forbid! ") 
"  The  fearful  travesties,  the  hideous 
crudities !  No,  no — it  was  the  deep, 
dark  precision  of  the  buonsignori  that 
made  me  anticipate  a  successful  replica. 
Something  to  represent  the  picture  as  it 
is,  not  as  if  the  Madonna  were  decked  in 
tawdry  gewgaws  for  the  Veglione" 

Serafino  laughed,  and  seemed  full  of 
thought  as  he  laughed.  His  eyes  sought 
not  only  the  Masaccio,  but  a  Titian.  It 
was  true  he  knew  some  of  the  secrets  of 
the  city.  How  many  were  open  to  the 
lady  ?  What  did  she  really  know  of  art 
and  replicas  ?  He  had  another  word  in 
his  mind,  but  he  did  not  use  it.  She  had 
it  in  hers  but  would  not  venture  it ;  but 
if  each  had  spelled  out  the  other's  thought, 
the  whisper  falsification  would  have  been 
trembling  below  the  ceiling. 

"  It  is  not  everyone  who  can  do  it," 
resumed  Mrs.  Farthingale,  after  a  suffi- 


cient pause.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, a  question  also  of  delicacy  and 
trust,  and  consciences  are  made  so  queerly 
that  to  some  it  might  even  be  a  scruple. 
Is  it  honest  to  misrepresent  a  sacred 
power  by  the  cruellest  and  crudest  carica- 
ture for  fear  (Gracious  Heavens!)  any 
possible  effort  of  the  mind  or  imagina- 
tion should  confuse  the  copy  with  the 
original  ?  No  sin  to  caricature  the  master 
and  declare  it  true,  exact !  That  to  me 
is  the  sin." 

** Povero  me!  What  a  catalogue  of 
crimes  may  be  scored  to  my  name !  " 
Serafino  gave  a  good-natured  smile  at 
the  lady,  but  he  had  persistent  vigilance 
beneath  it — he  wanted  to  be  sure  how  far 
he  might  trust  her. 

"But  you  are  not  always  a  sinner," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Farthingale,  turning  to  the 
Botticelli  which  was  on  the  divan  at  her 
side.  "You  could  not  make  that  soft, 
sweet,  modest,  gentle  face,  a  bit  of  red 
and  white  paint,  true  in  every  way  as  to 
measurements,  and  yet " 

"  Have  I  not  eyes  ?  "  said  Serafino, 
warming  at  last  beyond  prudent  self- 
control.  "  Have  I  not  a  heart  ?  Why 
should  I  be  forced  to  paint  hideous  tra- 
vesties of  these  glorious  works — these 
chef  d'ceuvres — these  miracles?  For  the 
vulgar  let  the  vulgar  paint.  Heaven 
and  earth  I  will  not  desecrate.  I  will 
reproduce  them  .  .  . !  " 

"  Then  begin  with  this,'*  said  the  lady 
very  softly,  very  earnestly,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm  as  they  both  looked 
down  at  the  Botticelli. 

"  Perliaps  it  is  a  task  too  great  for  my 
poor  capacity,"  said  Serafino,  cooling  a 
little,  and  yielding  to  the  insincere  self- 
depreciation  in  which  he  had  been 
educated. 

"  Che  I  "  said  Mrs.  Farthingale. 
"  There,  pray  seat  yourself  again.  It  is 
now  for  us  to  settle  the  question  of  ways 
and  means." 

"  My  time  is  Ugolino's,"  said  Serafino. 

"  Yes.  So  you  told  me.  Well,  you 
need  not  (I  suppose)  explain  the  work. 
A  copy  is  a  copy.  It  can  make  no  odds 
to  him  whether  you  paint  in  vermilion 
and  ultramarine  pur  et  simple,  or,  as 
we  have  decided — it  is  a  question  of 
time." 
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"  A  question  of  time,"  repeated  Serafino. 
"  It  will  take  a  week,  copyingy  but  done 
as  you  wish  a  good  fifteen  days.  Most 
weeks  I  carry  a  hundred  francs,  or  more, 
to  Ugolino.'* 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  well,  if  it 
is  just  what  I  want.  I  thought  three 
hundred  francs  would  satisfy  your  uncle 
for  your  time.  In  a  fortnight  this 
picture  must  be  gone  ;  the  owner  calls  for 
it  on  his  way  home,  and  I  shall  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  presenting  another 
five  hundred  to  a  little  friend  of  mine,  to 
make  her  dower.  Signor  Serafino  may 
perhaps  guess  what  interest  this  Jias  for 
him.*' 

"  From  me  she  will  not  take  it,"  he 
said,  his  swarthy  face  expanding  with 
surging  self-consciousness.  "Had  she 
permitted  it,  months  ago  I  had  earned  it 
for  her !  " 

"Quite  right  of  her,"  said  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale decidedly.  "In  this  case  it  is 
not  you  who  earn  it,  it  is  I  who  give 
it,  you  understand  ?  You  can  do  for  me 
what  no  one  else  that  I  happen  to  know 
can  do,  and  /  can  then  arrange  a  matter 
that  seems  likely  to  languish  if  some 
strong  hand  does  not  come  in  to 
settle  it." 

"  You  are  too  generous,  too  kind.  You 
will  make  me  your  debtor  for  life." 

"  Che  I "  said  the  lady,  "  it  is  the  game 
of  give  and  take.  Young  as  you  are,  I 
think  you  must  know  that  all  wise  folks 
join  hands  for  this  !  " 


V. 


OUT  in  the  garden,  a  set  of  rooms, 
built  for  coach-house  and  stabling, 
afforded  Mrs.  Farthingale  a  very 
safe  refuge  from  friends  when  she  wished 
to  get   time  to  herself  for  any  of  her 
secret  devotions  to  the  cause  of  art. 

As  a  fashionable  woman,  who  never 
denied  herself  to  her  friends,  and  had  a 
warm  welcome  for  the  greatest  bores  and 
a  pleasant  word  for  the  most  inconvenient 
guests,  she  could  never  have  had  a 
moment  for  her  hobbies  without  this 
stem  prison-house,  where  the  high  window 
forbade  the  possibility  of  discovery  and 
the  strong  walls  kept  within  them  the 
tone  of  her  clear,  ringing  voice. 


As  stables  they  had  never  been  used ; 
as  a  coach-bouse  even  now  they  were 
employed.  A  pretty,  square  pony  car- 
riage seemed  like  a  toy  in  one  corner  by 
the  great  doors.  The  rest  of  the  ro.om 
was  fitted  with  strange  furniture.  A 
carved  oak  sideboard,  a  great  long  bridal 
chest  of  Sienna  work,  chairs  of  the  pre- 
cious ^*  cinque -cento  j'*  tables  with  mosaic 
slabs  and  dragon  legs.  Nothing  for 
comfort.  It  was  in  fact  a  warehouse, 
where  things  picked  up  "dirt  cheap" 
waited  to  realise  their  worth,  the  figura- 
tive "  weight  in  gold." 

Two  or  three  easels  and  high  stools 
were  there,  and  stands  for  colours,  where 
unsightly  pots  and  bottles,  tubes  and 
palettes,  told  of  the  work  carried  on. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  looked  very  handsome 
and  graceful  in  her  well- fitting  rich  dress 
of  satin  and  silk  in  shades  of  brown  with 
dull  golden  cords  to  set  off  her  neat 
shoulders  and  well-poised  head. 

Serafino  thought  her  handsome  and  felt 
flattered  by  the  familiar  camaraderie  with 
which  she  admitted  him  to  the  privilege 
of  her  retreat. 

By  eight  in  the  morning  he  was  at  his 
work,  and  she  had  run  down  to  start  him 
fairly  in  the  track  she  intended  him  to 
take. 

"  In  this  sort  of  work  nothing  can  be 
neglected,"  she  said  ;  "  the  very  substance 
of  the  old  panels  and  old  canvases  is 
different  to  the  modern  make,  and,  as  for 
the  paints,  I  feel  inclined  to  grind  the 
earths  and  minerals  myself,  for  little 
indeed  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  came  to 
the  use  of  the  great  men  of  old,  and  the 
coarse  pigments  account,  in  my  eyes,  for 
some  of  their  vigour." 

Serafino  demurred,  and  with  some 
wonder  helped  the  lady  search  the  stack 
of  wonderful  old  pictures  in  the  corner. 
"  Rubbish,  she  said,  "  every  bit  of  it ; 
bought  to  save  the  world  any  further 
degradation  by  the  exhibition  of  hideous 
painting  and  disgusting  subjects,  and 
further  useful  as  providing  a  store 
of  material  on  which  noble  replicas 
could  be  conjured  with  some  chance  of 
success." 

A  hideous  Faun,  with  vine  leaves 
round  his  head,  painted  coarsely,  dis- 
figured    the     fine      old     panel     which 
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happened  to  be   just    the    size    of    the 
Botticelli. 

Serafmo  lifted  it  to  the  heavy  easel, 
and  set  it  in  a  good  place.  The  light 
was  steady  and  strong  from  over  the 
river,  straight  from  the  deep  blue  sky.  The 
window  was  high ;  but  there  was  one  great 
drawback,  the  cross-barred  grating  with 
ornamental  spikes  cast  a  black  shadow 
which  travelled  by  degrees  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  but  through  most  of  the  day  set 
a  prison  seal  on  the  work  and  those  who 
did  it,  even  the  fair  forehead  of  the  lady 
receiving  at  times  the  black  brand,  as  it 
were  the  token  of  an  evil  deed. 

But  Serafino  was  happy  as  he  worked 
for  long  hours  alone.  His  professional 
pride  was  piqued.  He  longed  to  shine 
in  those  bright  eyes  ;  he  delighted  in 
proving  skill  where  diflBculty  was  under- 
stood and  success  appreciated,  and  in  the 
comer  of  his  heart,  where  dwelt  a  little 
love  for  his  art,  dwelt  also  a  desire  to 
bring  out  of  the  darkness  the  face  of 
purity  and  beauty  that  had  been  in  the 
mind  of  Alessandro  Botticelli  when  he 
produced  it. 

Mrs.  Fartliingale  was  patient.  For  a 
week  she  left  him,  with  a  word  now  and 
then  of  approbation.  She  was  not  mis- 
taken. He  knew  his  business  well,  practi- 
cally. He  smoothed  down  the  surface  of 
the  panel,  never  touching  the  edges  to 
remove  one  sign  of  age  or  use. 

It  was  with  a  certain  sense  of  triumph 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  rather 
encouraged  her  to  criticise — in  his  heart 
he  meant  admire — the  result  of  his  labour. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  said,  **  it  is  good,  but, 
caro  giovanottOy  though  you  have  not 
the  genius  to  conceive  it,  you  cannot 
help  modern  education  pointing  your 
brush,  and  your  young  heart  warming 
the  picture  to  a  tenderness  and  exactitude, 
a  softness  that  was  not  there  at  the  first." 

"  It  will  go  down  in  tone  ;  it  will  sink 
when  the  last  medium  covers  it  after  it 
is  well  dry,"  he  explained. 

"  That,  my  dear  friend,  will  not  stiffen 
the  arms,  nor  give  spirituality  to  the 
face.  What  you  gain  in  nature  you  lose 
in  ideality.  If  the  shepherds  had  had  the 
brush  of  a  Raphael,  they  would  have 
painted  the  angels  long  and  stiff,  anti- 
human.     The  awe  that  filled  their  hearts 


and  minds  prevented  anything  like  a 
full,  beautiful,  soft,  flowing  individuality ! 
Reverence  requires  remoteness.  Hence 
the  veneration  for  pictures  and  statues 
that  express  an  idea  with  the  impossible 
personality  that  gives  the  impression 
of  an  inexpressible  identity." 

Serafino  looked  at  her  and  pondered. 

"  Besides,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale,  "  this 
picture  I  know  by  heart — its  scratches 
and  marks,  its  tone ;  even  that  strange 
indentation  looks  more  like  a  mended 
rent  in  the  Madonna's  cloak  than  an 
accident  to  the  picture.  Put  them  in, 
put  them  all  in.  Make  it  so  that  I  shall 
not  know  them  apart." 

"  I  shall  have  to  take  it  home,"  said 
Serafino  at  length. 

"That  is  out  of  the  question."  Mrs. 
Farthingale  spoke  decidedly.  "  You  are 
afraid  of  me !  "  she  added,  with  a  charm- 
ing frank  reproach  that  flattered  her 
companion,  and  made  him  also  feel  con- 
victed of  a  crime  against  her.  "Who 
comes  in  here  but  myself  ?  And  am  I  a 
stranger  to  the  secrets  of  the  past  ?  " 

Serafino  was  no  match  for  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale in  the  art  of  conversational 
parry  and  thrust.  He  let  the  matter 
drop — resolving  to  meet  her  wishes,  even 
surpass  her  expectations,  and  yet  reserve 
to  himself  the  secret  of  the  trade.  Ah, 
yes  ;  it  was  trade  when  it  came  to  this — 
not  Art ! 

For  three  days  he  had  the  picture 
almost  entirely  to  himself.  Some  friends 
had  come  into  the  city.  No  gentle  old 
uncle  and  aunt  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reade, 
but  a  pair  of  dilettanti :  one  buying  art 
treasures  for  a  gallery  and  museum ; 
the  other,  a  rich  convert  searching  for 
carvings,  statues  and  pictures  for  his 
chapel. 

They  had  been  for  a  ride  across  the 
hills  to  one  of  the  almost  deserted  monas- 
teries, where  the  objects  desired  by  both 
friends  might  possibly  be  found.  Mosaic 
was  the  subject  still  under  discussion 
when  they  reached  home,  and  the  men 
appeared  to  lead  away  the  horses. 

They  had  passed  Serafino  some  little 
way  from  the  house  and  there  was  a 
bright  gleam  in  his  keen  eyes  as  he  saluted 
the  lady. 

"  As  for  the  real  thing,  the  lost  art,  I 
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He  took  a  carnation  from  his  coat  and  gave  it  to  Flavia. 


call  it,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale,  gathering 
up  her  skirts  and  permitting  the  tall 
Englishman  to  carry  her  whip,  "  I  believe 
in  the  whole  city  there  is  not  a  specimen 
to  equal  a  lovely  table  I  picked  up  months 
ago  at  that  Russian  prince's  sale.  It's 
just  here,"  turning  to  the  door  of  her 
retreat.  "  Horace  is  in  a  fever  to  sec  the 
papers  ;  by  the  time  he  has  got  down  to 
the  club  and  back  coffee  will  be  ready. 


We  might  spend  that  five  minutes  over 
the  table,  if  you  will," 

Colonel  Farthingale,  who  enjoyed  a 
ride,  but  hated  art,  was  glad  of  the  chance 
to  escape.  Sir  Everett  Starkie  (the  con- 
vert) and  Mr.  Middle  ton  (the  buyer), 
amused  and  to  a  certain  degree  fas- 
cinated by  their  lively  hostess,  were 
delighted  to  follow  her, 

"This,"   she    said,  holding  the  heavy 
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door  back  for  them  to  enter  cautiously, 
one  by  one,  "  this  is  the  very  shrine  of 
friendship!  None  but  genuine  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  are  admitted  here,  and  no 
woman.  Never  !  Not  that  I  would  libel 
my  sex,  but  v^hat  is  seen  here  is  secret ; 
and,  after  all,  in  very  truth,  though 
women  have  taste  and  an  instinctive 
admiration  for  what  is  pretty  and  gay,  it 
is  the  sterner  sex  who  alone  care  for  the 
true  art  and  it  is  only  specimens  of  true 
art  that  enter  these  doors.** 

But,  how  her  heart  beat !  She  was  face 
to  face  with  the  picture,  in  its  frame  on 
an  easel,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  On 
the  high  stool  was  the  well-worn  box, 
the  full  palette  and  brushes.  Gracious 
heavens !  had  she  not  met  Serafmo  in  the 
road,  and  had  he  not  hitherto  carefully 
put  aside  his  work  each  night  before  he 
left  ?  How  sure  she  had  been  that  the 
place  was  free,  and  that  these  friends  of 
hers  might  see  the  table  and  suspect 
nothing. 

It  was  t(^o  late  now  to  draw  back  ; 
besides,  the  replica  was  not  there.  It  was 
with  a  deep,  splendid  sigh  that  Mrs. 
Farthingale  assured  herself  of  this  fact. 
Then  the  fear  seized  her  that  he  had 
carried  his  replica  away. 

Sir  Everett,  with  grave  politeness,  was 
prepared  to  look  with  patience  and 
interest  at  the  mosaic  tables,  though 
his  mind  was  set  on  higher  things. 

To  use  Mrs.  Farthingale's  language,  ho 
was  a  "  tall,  lymphatic,  aesthetic  ascetic  *' ; 
quick  to  feel,  slow  to  display  emotion. 
A  curious  trembling  of  the  eyelids  accom- 
panied a  slow  Jlusli  as  he  bent  very  low 
to  be  able  to  judge  the  picture. 

**  Heavenly !  *'  was  the  word  that 
dropped  from  his  lips,  softly,  slowly. 

"  So  /  say,'*  added  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
pausing  to  scan  it.  It  was  rather  dull, 
and  looked  a  trifle  more  worn  than  she 
had  remembered  it ;  but  then  the  light 
came  in  so  strongly,  focussed  through 
that  top  round  j)ane  of  glass,  that  it 
showed  all  irregularities  in  the  painting, 
even  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

"  Lorenzo  di  Credi  ?  "  he  said  at 
length. 

**  No,**  said  Mrs.  Farthingale  quickly, 
triumphantly.  **  Botticelli.  A  true, 
genuine  Hotti(flli  !     What  di  Credi  gives 


softness,  flesh,  gentleness,  beauty  such  as 
this  ?  *• 

"  I  admire  di  Credi,"  said  Sir  Everett 
with  calm  stateliness.  "  At  Bologna  I 
thought  I  had  secured  a  Lorenzo  di  Credi ; 
but  no.  One  of  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral  put  in  a  claim  to  priority,  in 
the  name  of  the  Church.  What  could  I 
do  but  retire  ?  ** 

Mrs.  Farthingale,  meanwhile,  permitted 
Mr.  Middleton  to  uncover  the  table. 
Pearls  and  roses,  a  pomegranate,  with 
its  seeds  and  crimson-purple  juice,  and 
a  conventional  scroll  with  chains  and 
medallions.  It  was  not  so  perfect  in 
taste  nor  so  undoubted  in  date  as  could 
be  desired  by  a  collector,  but  it  repre- 
sented great  skill  in  workmanship,  and 
the  string  of  pearls  would  quite  convince 
the  "  town  council  *'  that  the  money 
was  Well  spent  and  a  real  gem  obtained. 

"  It  was  in  the  great  Russian  gallery, 
best  amateur  collection ;  but  there,  it  is 
impertinent  of  me  to  speak — you  know  all 
about  it.  I  live  in  such  a  doirs  house  of 
a  place,  or  I  should  not  part  with  it ;  but 
I  confess  I  am  like  the  greedy  boy  with 
eyes  larger  than  my  capacity.  I  never 
can  resist  buying  an  undoubtedly  good 
thing,  and  then  comes  the  question, 
Where — where  is  it  to  be  placed  ?  And 
it  has  to  be  consigned  to  this  limbo. 
Wasted !  A  subject  of  sighs  and  regret 
whentner  I  think  of  if !  " 

**  I  envy  you,"  said  Sir  Everett,  seeming 
to  rouse  himself  from  long  self-commun- 
ing, as  he  still  stood  rapt  before  the 
picture.  "  I  hojxi  it  is  not  indiscreet  to 
ask  how  it  came  into  your  possession?" 

**  Eyes,**  said  Mrs.  Farthingale  sending 
a  brilliant  glance  under  her  drooping 
eyelids.  "  Sharp  eyes,  sharp  ears,  ready 
money,  and  being  on  the  spotJ*' 

"  Ah,  yes,'*  he  returned  with  a  sigh ; 
"rusliing  through  places  one  gets  only 
the  rubbish.  This  is  heavenly !  It  is 
only  by  a  most  providential  combination 
of  circumstances  that  one  might  ex}:)ectto 
obtain  a  picture  such  as  tliis." 

"Well,  to  trll  tlic  trutli  it  is  not  exactly 
mine,**  said  Mrs.  Farthingale.  "  I  adore 
Botticelli,  and  as  his  work  I  should  not 
mind  keeping  it,  as  a  sp(x  linen,  if  indeed 
it  is  his,  but  one  cannot  ever  be  sure  ;  but, 
in  trutli,  for  a  rommon  --ittinL^-rooin  it  is 
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a  trifle  too — too  devotional,"  added  the 
lady  very  confidentially  after  a  pause. 
"  It  belonged  to  a  chapel.  It  has  wit- 
nessed scenes,  been  the  subject  of  medita- 
tions. .  .  .** 

"That  is  what  one  feels/*  said  Sir 
Everett,  with  unwonted  fervour.  "  It  is, 
as  I  said  at  first,  heavenly !  It  has  in- 
spired many  holy  men,  and  having  been 
consecrated,  should  be  reserved  for 
ecclesiastical  use.  I  suppose  it  is  not  for 
sale  ?  You  said  it  was  not  exactly 
yours." 

"  Well,  yes  and  no,**  said  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale, nodding  consent  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  who  wished  to  uncover  a  cabinet. 
**  I  have  the  refusal  of  it.  There  are 
scruples  in  the  case,'*  she  added  with 
charming  frankness.   "  I  cannot  explain.** 

"  In  opposite  columns  of  the  ledger,'* 
said  Mr.  Middleton,  thereby  indicating  his 
merchant  mind. 

'*  You  have  no  scruple  in  restoring  it  to 
a  chapel  ?  **  asked  Sir  Everett,  bending 
towards  her. 

"  I  ?  I  keep  my  religion  for  Sunday  !  ** 
Mrs.  Farthingale  laughed  lightly.  "  In- 
deed I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
question  any  theology  (which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand),  which  had  pre- 
served and  brought  forward  what  I 
admire — indeed,  worship — Art.  Grand 
art  in  architecture,  painting,  music." 

The  eyes  of  the  three  met.  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale accepted  the  amused  tribute  to 
her  skill  in  avoiding  difficulties. 

Colonel  Farthingale's  quick  step 
sounded  rushing  across  the  gravel  and 
stone  steps  into  the  house.  "  We  will 
go,"  she  said,  "  and  have  coffee  and  ^ 
cigarettes,  which  perhaps  will  refresh  us, 
and  we  can  look  in  here  again  to-morrow. 
Colonel  Farthingale  will  expect  to  fmd 
us  at  home.'* 


VI. 


IT  was  early  morning  before  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale could  get  down  to  look 
privately  at  her  picture.  Coffee  and 
cigars  had  filled  the  dusk  till  the  dressing- 
gong  warned  them  to  separate.  Dinner 
and  the  theatre  occupied  the  evening. 
Colonel  Farthingale  enjoyed  the  society 
of  men  fresh  from  England,  but  art  and 


the  treasures  of  Florence  had  no  place  in 
conversation  while  he  was  present. 

They  could  not  "  sleep  **  anyone.  The 
house  was  too  small  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  merchant  prince  and  a  devout 
Catholic  baronet,  both  of  whom  needed 
space  for  the  dignity  of  their  personal 
surroundings. 

She  was  still  on  the  stairs  in  her 
picturesque  flowered  dimity  gown  and 
crimson  petticoat,  when  the  porter 
brought  her  a  letter,  heavily  sealed,  and 
looking  down  she  caught  sight  of  Sir 
Everett's  own  man. 

"  Curious,"  she  said  to  herself,  divining 
to  some  extent  the  contents  of  the  un- 
opened letter,  **  what  attraction  there 
is  in  true  art  for  all  varieties  of  men.** 

"To  wait  for  an  answer,**  said  the 
porter. 

"  Nay,**  said  she,  "  everything  requires 
consideration.  You  shall  take  a  npte  as 
soon  as  I  have  written  it.** 

Then  she  found  herself  before  the  mild 
Madonna  and  the  sweet-faced  child. 
13rushes  and  paints  were  there,  but  the 
replica  gone  !  Hastily  but  carefully  she 
searched  in  both  the  rooms,  lest  hiding 
the  picture  should  be  a  pleasantry  of 
Serafmo's,  though  the  bare  idea  of  his 
venturing  to  take  such  a  liberty  with 
her  sent  the  blood  tingling  to  her  brow. 

No.  He  had  broken  his  word,  defied 
her,  risked  his  uncle*s  cunning  greed,  and 
what  picture-making  process  could  there 
be  that  she  was  not  acquainted  with  ? 
She,  who  had  helped  at  the  fearful  trans- 
fer of  rare,  unique  frescoes  ;  or  of  the  very 
front  layer  of  worm-eaten  panels,  and 
had  before  now  soiled  her  delicate  fingers 
with  varnish  and  oil  pigments  of  mystery 
and  cracking  gum,  supposed  to  have  been 
long  ago  discarded,  to  this  one  end — the 
making  of  a  replica — as  it  was  sweetly 
called  when  the  other  word,  falsification, 
seemed  imprudent  or  harsh? 

But  she  had  not  told  him  of  her  art 
experience. 

"  Half  confidences  are  dangerous,**  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Oh,  I  am  a  fool,  a  fool, 
twice,  three  times  a  fool,  to  have  put 
myself  in  his  hands  !  '* 

She  crunched  the  letter  and  broke  the 
seal  in  the  mere  agony  of  suspecting 
Serafino*s  good  faith  and  prudence,  and 
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then  it  occurred  to  her  to  open  the  letter 
and  read  it.  She  rather  prided  herself 
on  her  instincts,  and  had  been  known  to 
reply  to  notes  before  reading  them,  some- 
times with  good  luck,  but  at  others  with 
slight  disaster. 

A  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds  was 
enclosed  in  the  letter. 

"  How  liberal !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale, running  her  eyes  kindly  over 
the  note,  willing  to  be  pleased  and  grant 
any  request  thus  enforced. 

Sir  Everett  apologised !  What  an 
angel  of  a  man  to  pay  so  liberally  and 
save  her  pride  !  **  Ah,  well,  the  English 
may  be  cold  and  proud,'*  she  thought, 
"  but  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the 
chivalry  with  which  an  English  gentle- 
man treats  ladies  !  ** 

"  I  do  not  like  to  seem  haggling  with 
a  lady  or  using  a  friend  to  get  a  bargain, 
but  this  picture  is  unique,  beyond  price," 
she  read. 

"  Dear  enthusiast,"  she  murmured,  fold- 
ing the  letter.  "  It  would  look  well  at 
Thorny  Cross,  and,  no  doubt,  is  as  likely 
to  inspire  devotion  there  as  anywhere 
else  ;  and  you  are  right  my  friend — it  cer- 
tainly is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
feeling  of  the  original  painter  that  it 
should  be  in  a  church  than  hung  in  a 
gallery  to  represent  the  skill,  but  not  the 
feeling,  of  the  painter.'* 

But  the  painting  belonged  to  Mr. 
Reade — and  the  replica  ? 

She  had  half  a  mind  to  fetch  her  hat, 
wrap  a  cloak  around  her,  and  go  straight 
to  Serafino,  make  her  way  unannounced 
to  that  workshop  of  his  at  Ugolino's  and 
catch  him  at  his  work,  not  merly  learn 
his  secret,  but  convict  him  of  broken  faith. 

A  tap  at  the  door,  a  click  of  the  lock, 
and  the  culprit  entered  with  a  sublime 
smile  on  his  cunning  face  and  the  stealthy 
tranquillity  that  an  Italian  loves,  when 
(like  a  cat)  he  is  about  to  spring  on  his 
prize. 

Instinctively  she  folded  the  cheque  and 
put  it  back  into  the  envelope.  Two 
hundred  pounds.  Poor  human  nature  ! 
How  she  would  have  despised  herself  if 
she  could  have  traced  any  close  resem- 
blance between  herself  and  Ugolino.  Yet 
there  she  was,  an  English  lady,  grasping 
the  precious  money  just  as  the  old  dealer 


had  gloated  over  the  imaginary  grasping 
of  his  gains,  and  for  the  same  end,  to 
gain  courage  to  fight  for  an  ignominious 
victory.  But  then  her  reasons  were  aris- 
tocratic and  refined,  and  his  were  sordid 
and  vulgar, 

**Prego?'*  said  he  with  polite  sim- 
plicity. 

"  You  broke  your  word,  you  abused  my 
confidence,  and  carried  away  your  work, 
so  made  it  valueless:  nay,  worse,  a 
subject  of  suspicion,  a  reproach,  to  me^ 
remember,  as  well  as  to  you !  " 

"  Prego  ?  "  said  he  again.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  and  throwing  his  arm  straight  out, 
the  hand  only  so  far  bent  that  thumb  and 
fingers  together  made  a  point  with  which 
he  touched  the  easel.  "To  me  it  seems 
that  the  signora's  picture  is  before  her !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale,  squeez- 
ing her  letter  tight  and  breathing  fast. 
She  was  so  angry,  and  so  sure  she  was 
justified  in  her  rage  :  "  And  where  is  the 
other  ? " 

"  Let  us  look,"  said  he.  He  turned  to 
the  stack  of  old  pictures  in  the  comer, 
lifted  a  canvas  higher  than  himself  away 
and  showed  a  comparatively  small  square 
panel  resting  on  the  top  of  a  great  pic- 
ture that  had  been  behind  it.  This  he 
carried  to  a  small  easel  and  moved  both 
till  they  were  side  by  side  with  the  framed 
Botticelli.  Then  the  young  man  stepped 
back,  calmly  awaiting  the  crisis. 

One  minute,  two  minutes,  passed.  How 
slowly  they  throbbed  away.  Meanwhile 
those  clear  grey  eyes  scanned  and  com- 
pared. Face  with  face,  shade  with  shade, 
blemish  with  blemish,  tone  with  tone. 

**  Perfect !  "  she  said,  at  length,  burring 
her  "  r,"  and  letting  the  crumpled  letter 
drop  in  her  excitement.  "  Upon  my  soul 
you  deceived  me.  You  are  a  genius. 
Permit  me  to  tell  you  so,  my  dear  sir.  You 
are  a  second  Bastianini !  A  fortune  is  in 
your  hands.  I  see  your  little  device  ;  you 
wished  to  confront  me  with  the  work 
and  enjoy  my  appreciation."  Both  her 
hands  were  on  his  arm  and  she  beamed 
her  approbation  into  his  face.  He,  mean- 
while, kept  cold  and  self-contained,  as 
became  a  true  Florentine  in  a  position  of 
triumph. 

"  In  the  frame  there  will  be  no  distin- 
guishing them,"  she  said,  looking  close. 
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"  None  but  ger^ine  lovers  oj  the  beautiful  are  admitted  Here,  and  no  woman." 


and  far  away  and  dose  again.  As 
generous  in  praise  as  she  was  sharp  in 
censure,  and  so  elated  in  his  success  that 
her  nerves  were  quivering  and  wild 
drearns  of  bringing  him  out  before  the 
world,  and  of  saving  him  from  the  sad 
fate  of  the  man  with  whom,  in  her  haste, 
she  compared  him,  came  before,  her,  and, 
for  (he  moment  falsification  seemed  to 
her  liie  finest  of  the  arts,  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  honour,  the  most  capable  of 
achieving  success  and  fortune. 
"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  we  have  no 


second  frame, "said  the  painter;  "a  frame 
helps  illusion  more  than  one  can  believe." 
He  stepped  forward,  gently  tipped  the 
frame  and  drew  away  the  picture.  The 
niiils  had  evidently  been  removed.  With 
some  dexterity  he  changed  the  panels 
and  stood  back  to  watch  the  lady. 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  her  brilliant  accusing 
glance  darting  from  his  face  to  the  picture. 
"You  ventured  to  try  the  illusion  on 
myself,  and  you  succeeded  perfectly." 

"  1  said  to  myself" — Serafino  spoke  very 
low ;  his  success  gave  him  preternatural 
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modesty — "  How  can  I  assure  myself  of 
success  ?  The  signora  is  kind,  is  amiable, 
is  clever  ;  she  will  not  like  to  say  *  Oh,  that 
poor  devil  has  wasted  his  time  and  my 
money.*  So  I  gave  myself  a  little  test. 
If,*  said  I,  *  when  she  comes  in,  and  her 
eyes  fall  on  the  Botticelli  in  the  frame, 
and  she  knows  no  change,  then  I  will  be 
content ! '  *' 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  but  you  have  good 
cause  to  be  content !  Apart,  no  one 
could  imagine  the  least  difference.  Side 
by  side,  it  is  perhaps  the  stickiness  and 
deadness  of  the  corner  there  that  alone 
distinguishes  them.  There  is  but  one 
lament  to  me.  Fame  would  ruin  your 
fortune.  To  make  money  you  must,  like 
the  mole,  work  in  the  dark.** 

"  Be  a  jackdaw,**  said  Serafmo,  some 
anger  in  his  voice ;  "  be  a  fine  bird  in 
other  men*s  plumes.  No,  no,  signora  ;  to 
my  imagination  I  was  not  given  that 
career  when  I  entered  the  world.** 

"Not  that  at  all,**  interrupted  Mrs. 
Farthingale  ;  "  it  is  your  own  skill,  your 
own  talent,  that  has  forced  my  admira- 
tion. Begin  a  new  order  of  things. 
Make  real  copies  of  pictures  as  they  are, 
and  so  win  the  gratitude  of  all  true 
lovers  of  art.  It  is  a  sin  to  toil  on  for  the 
wretched  prices  the  dealers  pay,  when 
talent  like  this  is  in  your  hand,  and  by 
exercising  it  you  would  be  doing  art  a 
service  and  making  a  fortune.*' 

Serafino  raised  his  shoulders  and  eye- 
brows and  made  something  like  a 
grimace. 

"  See  now,  a  fortnight !  Only  a  fort- 
night and  I  would  willingly  give  five 
hundred  francs,  besides  the  dote  to  your 
sweetheart,  and  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
mise a  whole  thousand  if  you  will  just 
stay  on  and  do  another  for  me.  This  is 
excellent — excellent.  I  say  so,  and  I 
ought  to  know.** 

"  I  could  not,**  he  said.  "  This,  yes,  it 
has  been  a  success,  but  I  love  my  liberty. 
I  like  painting  where  and  how  I  please. 
Money  is  a  good  thing,  yes,  signora  miay 
it  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  my  wants  are 
not  great.  It  suits  me  better  to  earn  a 
few  francs  here,  a  few  francs  there, 
centesimi  if  you  will,  in  a  way  that  is 
allegro,  than  to  fill  my  hat  with  money 
in  the  gloom  of  solitude.     Ah,  yes  !     So 


I  am  made.  It  is  my  nature.  What 
would  you  ?  ** 

"  It  is  a  sin  to  waste  your  talent !  **  said 
Mrs.  Farthingale,  "  for  indeed  it  is  a  gift 
as  rare  as  it  is  valuable.** 

Serafino  bowed,  and  raised  his  shoulders 
so  high  that  he  looked  a  dififerent  being. 
He  spoke  low,  but  gathered  force  as  he 
went  on,  and  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  looking  down  on  the  lady  who 
appeared  almost  insignificant  beside 
him. 

"  I  feel  honoured  that  the  signora 
thinks  I  merit  her  approbation.  It  is 
pleasant  to  do  such  a  work  on  occasion, 
al  capriccio.  Even  that  may  be  wrong  " 
(Serafino  puffed  the  breath  from  his  lips 
as  though  it  were  smoke).  "  But  a%  a 
business,  .  .  the  English  is  not  the  only 
nation  that  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
word  honour !  ** 

Mrs.  Farthingale  saw  the  contempt  in 
his  face  and  was  humiliated.  She  did 
not  like  the  sting ;  to  say  the  least,  she 
felt  uncomfortable,  but  she  noticed  the 
letter  that  had  dropped,  and  caught  at 
this  straw  of  diversion  to  relieve  her 
annoyance. 

"  It  is  the  breakfast  hour,'*  she  said.  "  I 
must  go  upstairs  again.  I  have  a  note 
for  a  friend  at  the  Albergo  di  Roma. 
Will  you  take  it  ?  ** 

Serafino  bowed  his  willingness  to  serve 
her. 

She  used  the  pencil  at  her  watch,  and 
tore  off  the  back  of  Sir  Everett's  letter,  on 
which  to  write  a  brief  reply. 

"  I  think  I  can  obtain  you  your  wish  ; 
the  picture,  but  not  the  frame.     E.  F.** 

This  she  twisted  up  and  Serafino  under- 
took to  deliver  it.  She  held  the  cheque 
in  her  nervous  hands  over  her  throbbing 
heart,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
soothed  or  added  disturbance  to  her  wild 
excitement  as  she  locked  the  door  on  her 
acquisition  and  w^ent  into  the  house  to 
talk  mild  politics  and  social  gossip 
with  her  husband  over  the  breakfast 
table. 

VII. 

IT  was  an  immense  relief  to  Mrs.  Far- 
thingale to  hear  that  her  husband 
intended   to  take   Sir   Everett    and 
Mr.  Middleton  off  her  hands  for  the  day. 
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As  men  of  property  they  took  an  interest 
in  agriculture,  and  Colonel  Farthingale 
proposed  to  ride  over  to  his  villa  by 
Fiesole  to  show  them  the  oil  mill,  the 
wine  press,  and  the  simple  implements 
with  which  the  old  world  countrymen 
managed  to  get  crops  that  would  have 
astonished  a  north-countryman  by  their 
luxuriance  and  quick  succession. 

Sir  Everett  had  an  edifying  resignation 
in  the  grave  manner  with  which  he 
greeted  Mrs.  Farthingale.  Mr.  Middleton 
was  almost  facetious  in  his  hopes  that  the 
short  delay  of  their  unexpected  trip  would 
not  cause  the  inmates  of  the  stable  (he 
meant  the  coach-house)  to  "eat  their  heads 
off."  The  highest  fun,  to  him,  turning 
on  questions  of  infinitesimal  gains  and 
losses. 

But  at  last  they  were  off,  and  the  lady 
would  have  time  to  think  over  the  situa- 
tion before  they  returned,  when  she 
would  have  to  speak  of  the  picture  and 
the  price. 

In  fact,  she  had  not  much  time  for 
thought.  Flavia  came  in  almost  lost 
behind  the  great  basket  in  which  the 
magnificent  dress  was  carried. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  did  not  want  to  try 
it  on  ;  yet  she  loved  to  see  herself  resplen- 
dent, and  the  little  anxious  face  before 
her  was  another  incentive,  for  the  kind 
intention  in  the  lady's  heart  shed  a  lustre 
over  the  girl  that  made  her  unusually 
interesting.  The  notes  for  the  dower 
were  already  counted  out ;  it  would  be 
pleasant  (in  this  world  of  greed  and 
anxiety)  to  see  the  fresh  pleasure  chase 
the  puckered  frown  that  dread  of  the 
butcher,  her  brother,  and  Ugolino  had 
brought  into  her  face. 

But,  what  was  this  !  Oh,  strange  con- 
tradiction in  human  affairs !  The  notes 
were  refused  when,  half  an  hour  later, 
Mrs.  Farthingale  pressed  them  on  her  with 
good  wishes  and  smiling  face,  and  then 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  then — the  explana- 
tion, murmured  low  with  face  averted. 

"  He  loves  me  no  more.** 

Serafino,  the  devoted,  loves  her  no 
more  —  has  another  sweetheart.  Nay, 
she  will  not  say  who.  She  thinks  she 
knows.  She  has  been  told.  She  will 
never  marry.  Than  marry  the  butcher 
she  would  rather  die,  and  so  would   she 


rather  die  than  marry  Serafino,  if  he  loves 
someone  else  better. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  **  asked  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
unrolling  the  notes  and  smoothing  them 
out  as  she  listened  amazed. 

Flavia  would  not  speak. 

"  Well,  never  mind  who  it  is.  I  dare- 
say I  should  be  no  •  wiser  if  you  told 
me  I 

Flavia  was  distressed.  She  wished  to 
tell  and  yet  she  did  not  like  to  say. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  was  disappointed, 
impatient,  and  left  her  to  Suntina.  She 
was  awkwardly  placed,  owing  the  money 
to  Serafino,  and  more — her  good  offices 
in  smoothing  the  way  to  his  marriage. 

In  half  an  hour  Suntina  came  to  her 
mistress,  who  was  writing  letters.  She 
had  found  out  that  the  new  sweetheart 
was  Rosetta,  the  porter's  daughter,  down 
below  in  that  very  house. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  threw  down  her  pen 
and  followed  old  Suntina  to  the  room 
where  Flavia  was  still  crying. 

"You  little  goose !  "  she  said  standing 
in  front  of  the  girl.  "  If  I  was  Serafino,  I 
should  be  inclined  never  to  look  at  you 
again.  If  you  had  not  done  my  dress  so 
well,  I  should  say  you  are  not  worthy  of 
him.     So  stupid  !  So  wicked  !  " 

*'  But  indeed,  signora " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Farthingale,  "  he  is  a  most  excellent 
young  man.  I  would  advise  you  to 
marry  him  as  quickly  as  you  can,  before 
any  other  wiser  girl  than  you  comes  by 
and  catches  him  away." 

"That's  it,"  said  Flavia  ;  "if  he  cares 
for  someone  else — let  him  have  someone 
else.  It's  not  right  of  the  signora  to 
laugh  at  me,"  Flavia  appealed  to  Suntina, 
"  for  it  is  only  too  true.  It  is  only  three 
weeks,  now,  that  Rosetta  has  been  home, 
you  know  that  is  true,  and  before  that 
Serafino  never  came  this  way.  Never, 
never !  But  this  last  fortnight,  what  is 
it  ?  Oh  !  it's  no  gossip,  but  it's  Maso  at 
the  comer,  the  cobbler,  who  told  my 
brother,  that  all  day,  when  we  thought 
him  at  the  shop,  he  has  been  there.  That's 
where  he  is,  and  she  mended  his  coat  for 
him  when  he  tore  it,  and  she  put  a 
peacock's  feather  in  his  hat " 

"  Poverina  —  Poverina  —  Poverina  — 
Poverina  ! "     cried      Mrs.     Farthingale, 
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walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
giving  the  word  such  a  variety  of  inflec- 
tion that  it  sounded  like  a  justifying 
acceptance  of  all  the  girl  said.  She  was 
sorry,  she  was  amused.  "  And  what  was 
Serafino  doing  here  all  the  time  ? "  she 
asked  at  length,  again  stopping  before 
Flavia.  "  Has  Rosetta  such  large  eyes 
that  it  took  hours  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
whole  of  them?  Did  Rosetta  sing  so 
sweetly  that  he  forgot  to  earn  his  bread 
while  he  was  listening  to  her  ?  Cara  mia, 
this  little  head  of  yours  is  not  so  wise  as 
your  hearty  for  all  the  while  your  wicked 
ears  are  forcing  your  tongue  to  say  hard 
things  of  Serafino,  your  heart  is  sending 
up  tears  to  make  your  eyes  blind  to  every- 
thing but  your  love.  You  are  a  little 
goose,  but  Maso  and  your  brother  are 
worse ;  but  then  you  know  your  brother 
wants  you  to  marry  the  butcher  and  is 
always  on  the  watch  to  give  a  blow  to 
Serafino." 

•*  But  I  will  not,"  said  Flavia. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not.  You  will 
take  the  dower,  and  go  to  your  mother 
and  have  it  all  settled  with  Ugolino,  and 
get  Serafino  to  marry  you.  Ah  !  ah  I 
You  shake  that  foolish  little  head  of 
yours.  What  will  you  say  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  for  me  that  Serafino 
has  been  at  work,  and  that  the  object 
of  his  work  was  not  only  to  please  and 
for  the  sake  of  art,  but  because  I  take 
such  an  interest  in  a  little  goose  called 
Flavia  ? " 

"  But  it  is  not  here ! "  said  Flavia. 
"  The  signora  is  very  kind.  It  was  with 
the  porter." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mrs.  Farthingale, 
"seeing  is  believing  with  unreasonable 
beings.  If  I  tell  you  that  Signor  Serafino 
has  been  engaged  on  work  for  me,  you 
ought  to  believe  me,  but  when  jealousy 
comes  in  .  .  . !  "  She  made  a  grimace 
quite  in  Tuscan  fashion  to  conclude  her 
phrase. 

Two  minutes  later,  key  in  hand,  she 
passed  down  the  stairs,  Flavia  following, 
her  eyes  ready  to  brim  with  tears.  In  the 
garden  they  met  Serafino. 

"  Ah !  "  he  said,  embarrassed  at  the 
sight  of  his  sweetheart,  but  whispering  to 
the  lady,  "  Will  the  signora  have 
patience  to  pardon  me  ?    I  was  coming  for 


the  key  to  take  away  my  palette  and 
brushes." 

"  I  was  on  my  way  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Farthingale,  giving  him  the  key,  upon 
which  he  went  on,  and,  unlocking  the 
door,  stood  ready  to  open  it  for  her. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  smiled  at  him,  but 
she  put  her  hand  on  Flavia's  shoulder 
and  pushed  her  gently  towards  the  great 
easel  with  the  framed  Botticelli  on  it. 

**  There,"  she  said  gravely,  **  that  is  the 
work  that  Serafino  has  completed  for  me. 
That  is  the  picture  which  has  given  me 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  for  his  sake  as 
well  as  yours  I  am  compelled  to  replace 
the  dower  you  lost  for  the  sake  of  your 
brother." 

**  That  ?  "  said  Flavia,  looking  intently 
at  the  picture,  a  great  revulsion  of 
feeling  scorching  her  cheeks  and  making 
her  eyes  bright,  but  not  with  tears. 
"  Holy  Mother !  and  it  is  from  thee  I 
least  of  all  hoped  for  help  1 — but  it  is  not 
me  at  all,"  she  said,  turning  with  con- 
fiding simplicity  to  the  lady,  **  it  is  the 
Holy  Teresa,  my  god-mother,  you  know. 
Oh,  she  is  holy,  she  is  faithful,  and  from 
the  day  my  *  dote '  was  paid  for  Enrico, 
she  has  never  ceased  to  pray  and  has 
given  a  centisimo  from  every  paolo  to 
the  altar  of  Our  Lady, — the  very  altar 
where  this  picture  lives  !  " 

**  Where  is  that  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Farthin- 
gale quickly,  her  keen  eyes  scanning 
Serafino  rather  than  Flavia. 

"Where,  but  in  the  church  of  San 
Michele,  out  by  the  old  sheep  fold,  beyond 
the  gate  of  St.  Croce.  You  know, 
Serafino,  where  the  god-mother  lives  in 
the  hills." 

"  I  have  never  been  there,"  said  Serafino 
shortly. 

"  We  will  go  now  !  "  said  Mrs.  Farthin- 
gale. "Yes,  yes,  not  a  moment  can  I 
exist  with  such  a  doubt  in  my  mind. 
This  must  be  a  replica;  for  I  will  say  one 
thing  of  you  Italians,  you  have  eyes  for 
art,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  you  rarely 
mistake  one  master  for  another." 

It  was  two  hours  before  they  reached 
the  village  in  the  hills  where  the  little 
straight  church,  with  damp  walls  and 
narrow  windows,  in  silence  kept  the 
treasure  that  inspired  so  much  single- 
hearted  devotion.     Mrs.  Farthingale  was 
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conscious  of  quickened  pulsation,  for  her 
greatest  passion  was  reverence  for  the 
work  of  the  grand  painters  of  the  past. 
She  scarcely  dared  look. 

Flavians  heart  also  beat  with  enthu- 
siasm and  a  touch  of  self-reproach.  How 
ungrateful  had  she  been  to  the  sweet 
patroness  who  had  brought  such  happi- 
ness to  her  life,  who,  during  the  silent 
hours  of  the  silent  night,  while  she  slept 
and  dreamed  of  long  days  of  patience  and 
submission  to  the  Divine  Will  (which 
meant  labour  and  separation  from 
Serafino)  had  been  caring  for  her — most 
mysteriously  providing  a  fortune  for 
her.  How  faithful !  How  kind !  Ah, 
it  was  not  for  her  merit ;  it  was  through 
Teresina's  prayers. 

The  church  felt  cold  and  was  full  of 
dark  shadows  and  imprisoned  echoes. 
Teresina  came  forward,  and  received 
Flavians  effusion  of  joy  and  tears,  peni- 
tence and  exultation,  thanks  and  affection 
with  a  trembling  tenderness  very  difficult 
to  associate  with  such  a  dead,  dry,  pale, 
wiry  creature  as  she  appeared  to  be. 

She  was  not  old,  only  something 
beyond  forty,  but  she  looked  aged,  so 
thin  and  pale.  Her  whole  life  was  spent 
like  some  Scriptural  woman's  **  in  the 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  Her 
poor  hands,  by  knitting  and  spinning, 
earned  her  daily  food  and  her  alms,  her 
almsgiving  being  the  one  pleasure  of  her 
desolate  life. 

There  was  almost  sublime  rapture  in 
the  poor  face  when  she  realised  that  her 
prayers  were  answered,  and  that  the 
emotion  struggling  for  expression  in 
Flavia  was  of  her  kindling. 

**  Thou  sweetest  of  infants,  thou  dearest 
of  lambs,  thou  flower  of  Our  Lady's  Sweet 
Garden,  the  breath  of  Paradise  has  touched 
thy  brow,  and  given  thee  courage  to  wait 
on  and  pray  !  ** 

Tears  coursed  down  Teresa's  cheeks — 
tears  of  gratitude.  The  needs  of  her  own 
life,  the  bareness  of  want,  the  sufferings  of 
hunger  and  cold,  the  weariness  of  mono- 
tony— ^never  wrung  tears  from  her  patient 
heart.  It  was  the  life  God  gave  her. 
Thus  the  handful  of  beans  cooked  at  the 
priest's  stove  (his  charity  to  his  poor 
parishioners  who  had  no  fire  of  their  own) 
were  delicious,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
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dark  nights  welcome,  for  to  her  they 
were  sweet  vigils  of  pleading  for  those 
she  loved. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  took  little  heed  of 
these  two,  who  were  engrossed  with  each 
other  ;  her  mind  was  given  to  the  picture. 
Art  she  adored.  Nature,  poor  Nature, 
wrapped  in  coarse  fragments  of  sacrificial 
skins,  was  not  of  any  interest  when  claish- 
ing  with  such  a  profound  revelation  as 
that  now  forced  upon  her. 

A  great  picture  not  discovered,  not 
down  in  Murray  or  Vasari,  not  known 
to  the  dealers,  not  discovered  by  anyone 
.  .  .  left  to  her  to  bring  to  light  I  Flavia 
knelt  praying,  tears  in  her  eyes.  Mrs. 
Farthingale  looked  over  her  head  to  the 
round  picture  in  the  worn,  dim,  old  frame. 
Yes,  there  was  no  mistake  !  The  same 
innocent  Mother-maiden,  the  same  stiff, 
round-faced  Child  ;  but  there  were  angels 
beside  her,  angels,  open  lipped  and  with 
ecstacy  in  their  eyes. 

Botticelli  ?  Yes — yes  !  A  thousand 
times  yes.  Good,  great,  revered  Ales- 
sandro,  who,  no  less  than  Fra  Beato 
Angelico,  loved  to  surround  the  Madonna 
of  his  devotion  with  types  of  heaven  : 
angels  who  adore  God  and  minister  to 
suffering  humanity. 

The  old  priest,  white  haired  and  worn 
with  the  weight  of  many  years  of  same- 
ness, came  in  to  learn  what  these  visitors 
required  of  him,  for  rarely  any  but  his 
flock  passed  through  the  door.  The 
church  was  not  registered  in  Murray  as 
the  casket  of  a  treasure,  and  the  occasions 
were  not  frequent  when  penitents  came 
back  to  him  for  consolation,  leaving  the 
city,  where  they  were  known,  for  the 
relief  of  the  quiet  country  and  the  counsel 
of  the  priest,  to  whom  monotony  was 
peace,  reflecting  what  he  believed  to  be 
heaven  in  so  far  as  it  represented  to  him 
the  Will  of  God. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  felt  inclined  to  kiss 
his  hand,  as  the  possessor  of  that  grand 
picture.  She  felt  as  though  she  could 
insult  him  for  his  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  his  treasure.  A  penitent  needing  con- 
solation? Ah,  no — she  was  a  sinner 
proved  sinless  of  will,  intention,  desire, 
profit.  Had  she  indeed  been  his  penitent, 
the  old  priest  might  have  pondered  long 
on  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred,  and  the 
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penance  to  be  observed.  As  it  was,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Serafino,  whose  wide 
open  eyes  and  agitated  face  seemed  the 
expression  of  religious  enthusiasm,  rather 
than  the  painter's  sympathetic  worship 
of  a  loved  hand,  that,  above  the  flood 
which  hides  the  man's  personality,  holds 
steadily,  for  the  edification  of  the  world, 
types  of  beauty  and  holiness  and  proofs 
that  dear  Art,  long  years  ago,  could  con- 
secrate the  best  feeling  of  the  heart  and 
fascinate  men  of  all  nations  and  genera- 
tions with  its  purity  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,"  said  the 
priest,  softly. 

"  Masterpiece !  '*  said  Serafino,  hushed 
with  admiration. 

"  Could  you  sell  it  ?  '*  asked  Mrs. 
Farthingale,  forgetting  prudence  in  the 
anxiety  of  art  greed.  "  What  price  do 
you  think,  now  ?  "  - 

"  Sell  it  ? "  said  the  priest,  as  if  had 
heard  incorrectly.  "It  is  not  for  sale; 
it  is  part  of  the  church.  What  would  the 
people  do  without  it  ?  No.  It  is  not  for 
sale." 

"  When  was  it  copied  ?  **  asked  Mrs. 
Farthingale. 

** Never/**  said  Father  Amadeo.  "I 
had  it  down  ten  years  ago,  for  the  hooks 
were  rusty  and  the  wall  is  damp.  I  had 
iron  bands  placed  across  the  back,  for,  you 
see,  it  is  a  favourite  ;  the  people  love  it ! 
It  is  an  old  picture.  Not  what  you  see 
now  in  the  churches,  with  their  vivid 
colours  and  gay,  young,  smiling  faces, 
and  eyes  of  winning  brightness.  This 
is  all  dull.  I  like  it ;  the  people  like 
it.  They  subscribed  in  pence  to  get 
it  done  up.  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  the  frame  re-gilt,  but  the  pence 
could  not  stretch  far  enough,  so  we  are 
content." 

"  Who  put  the  bands  on  it  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Farthingale. 

"  A  man  I  used  to  know  years  ago.  He 
is  dead  now.  I  forget  his  name.  Ugo — 
Ugolo " 

"  Ugolino  Pannetti  ?  Said  I  not  he 
was  a  ghoul !  " 

"  Pannetti  ?  Maybe.  Down  in  the 
sacristy  they  had  it,  and  a  friend  of  his 
came  too.  Painted  well,  though  he  was 
not  a  Tuscan — a  Roman,  I  think.     He 


died  here,  for  that  year  the  cholera  was 
bad  down  here." 

Serafino  and  Mrs.  Farthingale  looked 
at  each  other.  The  story  seemed  pro- 
bable. Yes,  he  could  recollect  the  Roman 
and  his  uncle  going  about  together ; 
but  as  to  his  painting,  he  was  but  a 
boy  then,  and  his  uncle  was  never  very 
communicative. 

The  catafalque,  or  hara,  with  painting 
of  souls  in  flames  around  it,  stood  bare 
and  terrible  below  the  innocent  Mother 
and  Child.  Flavia  shivered  as  she  looked, 
and  murmured  a  "  De  profundis.** 

Serafino  had  a  different  thought  sug- 
gested to  him,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
even  before  death  souls  scorched  in  flames, 
but  were  not  always  thereby  purified. 

Mrs.  Farthingale  heeded  neither  the 
bara  nor  the  paintings ;  her  thoughts  were 
given  to  the  picture  ;  she  was  filled  with 
the  feeling  nearest  adoration  of  which  her 
soul  was  capable.  To  many  eyes  the  face 
of  the  Madonna  would  have  seemed 
"  homely,"  for  there  was  no  trick  of  eye  or 
mouth  to  call  to  mind  any  girl  one  might 
pass  in  a  morning ;  but  it  was  the  work  of 
Botticelli,  his  ideal ;  and  the  angels  were 
like  thoughts  inform,  or  graces — ^humility, 
fervent  love,  burning  purity.  As  she 
looked,  her  heart  forced  a  sigh  from  her 
lips. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  question  if  that 
is  authentic  !  "  she  said,  turning  to  Sera- 
fino for  sympathy  in  her  veneration. 
"  After  all,  there  is  something  in  original 
work  no  copyist  can  imitate — a  tone,  a 
touch.  Imitation  and  creation  are  such 
different  things.  It  is  as  though  the 
man  had  delegated  to  him  a  faint  reflec- 
tion of  the  divine,  and  in  calling  any 
work  to  existence  gave  it  a  life,  which 
no  mere  building  up,  like  mechanical 
copying,  can  catch  or  bestow." 

"  Indeed  it  is  true,"  said  Serafino,  with 
genuine  modesty.  "  I  can  see,  now,  the 
worth  of  my  success.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  replica  was  complete ;  it  was 
compared  with  the  work  from  the  hand 
of  one  like  myself,  a  copyist,  while  this 
_this " 

"  It  is  good  in  itself.  Oh,  yours  is  very 
good  !  "  said  Mrs.  Farthingale.  "  I  grieve 
that  this  should  be  lost  here,  lost  . 
lost!** 
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She  was  indeed  sorry,  and  made  a 
mental  note  of  the  age  and  health  of 
Father  Amadeo,  and  glanced  round  at 
the  sadly  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
church  ;  for  it  might  happen  that  another 
priest  would  not  share  this  good  father's 
affection  for  the  picture,  and  might  prefer 
selling  it  and  restoring  the  church  with 
the  produce,  to  keeping  it  a  gem  in  the 
midst  of  ruin :  or  he  and  his  people 
might  listen  to  the  sweet  cry,  "  New 
lamps  for  old,"  and  hail  with  joy  a  new 
Madonna  and  new  angels  to  harmonise 
with  the  restored  church. 

Dreams,     all     dreams,    but     pleasant 


dreams  to  Mrs.  Farthingale,  who  thus 
would  gain  glory  by  introducing  the 
splendid  Botticelli  to  the  notice  of  the 
world,  and  have  her  anxiety  compensated 
by  a  tangible  reward. 

They  were  all  thoughtful  as  they  drove 
home,  Flavia  penitent  and  piously  rejoic- 
ing, Mrs.  Farthingale's  part  in  the 
dowry  sinking  to  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  wonderful  answer  to  Teresina's 
prayers.  The  lady  was  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  Flavia  was 
grateful  to  her ;  ah,  yes,  of  course  she 
was  grateful,  but  how  much  more 
gratitude  she  owed  to  Heaven  ! 


THE 

FAVOURITE. 


Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth. 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly. 

And  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth. 


THE  OYSTER  BEDS  OF  CANCALE 


By  GILDA   BROOK* 


ABOUT  nine  miles  from  St.  Malo  is 
the  primitive  little  Breton  town  of 
Cancale,  famous  as  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  impor- 
tant industries  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
France. 

The  French  nation,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  attaches  a  due  importance  to 
gastronomy ;  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  attractions  of  certain  places  are 
summed  up  according  to  their  merits  in 
this  particular. 

Ask  a  Frenchman  his  impressions  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  and  he  will  ignore, 
with  an  expressive  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
the  physical  and  architectural  beauties  of 
that  well-known  spot,  and  descant  on  his 
pleasurable  recollections  of  the  "Ome- 
lette of  Poulard  Ain6  "  and  the  "  Oysters  of 
Cancale  '*  which  figured  on  the  menu  of 
that  famous  hostelry. 

Cancale  itself,  apart  from  the  merits  of 
its  far-famed  oyster-beds,  is  a  delightful 
spot  and  well  worth  a  visit.  To  artists 
and  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  the  lovely 
bay  with  groups  of  fantastic  rocks  in  the 
foreground, its  blue  waters  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  and  its  fleet  of  gay  little  fishing- 
boats,  is  always  full  of  charm.  At  low 
tide,  when  the  "  pares  "  are  visible  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  sand,  and  the  groups  of 
fisher-folk  troop  up  from  the  shore  as  the 
tide  comes  in,  or  seen  by  moonlight  when 
the  whole  landscape  is  bathed  in  silvery 
light,  with  the  lighthouse  on  the  rocky 
headland  thrown  into  strong  relief  and 
the  twinkling  lights  in  the  harbour 
mirrored  in  the  peaceful  water,  it  is  one 
of  those  vivid  pictures  which  lingers  in 
the  memory. 

The  old  town  of  Cancale,  formerly 
called  Cancaven  ("  the  mountain  in  the 
river  "  as  its  name  implied),  was  situated 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pers- 
pican,  which  was  engulfed  by  a  tidal 
wave  in  the  year  709  together  with  the 
old  town  of  Dol  which  stood  on  the 
fertile  plains  near  the  sea  shore.  The 
vast  forest  of  Scissy,  which  lay  between 
Dol  and  St.  Malo,  was  submerged  at  the 


same  period  and  the  whole  configuration 
of  the  country  entirely  transformed.  A 
remarkably  high  tide  in  1888  swept  away 
tons  of  sand  and  debris  and  has  since 
disclosed  a  large  portion  of  this  sub- 
marine forest,  in  which  the  formation  of 
carboniferous  strata  can  be  clearly  traced, 
presenting  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to 
geologists  and  others.  Warned  by  the 
terrible  experience  of  the  past,  and  in 
dread  of  being  overtaken  by  a  similar 
calamity,  the  second  town  was  built  on 
the  hill. 

The  present  town  is,  however,  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions.  The  town 
proper,  with  the  church  and  public  build- 
ings, is  built  on  a  high  plateau  command- 
ing a  lovely  view  of  the  bay. 

Far  away  in  the  distance  the  rock  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  crowned  with  its  spires 
and  turrets,  rises  out  of  the  sea ;  to  the 
right  the  long  line  of  coast  curves  out- 
wards to  Avranches  and  Granville.  On 
the  other  side  Mont  Dol,  that  strange 
eminence  with  its  church  and  windmill, 
a  landmark  for  many  a  mile,  rises 
abruptly  out  of  the  wide  expanse  of  flat 
plains  and  marshes  reclaimed  from  the 
sea. 

The  most  important  division  of  the 
town  is  that  portion  known  as  "La 
Houle  '* — the  harbour — where  the  narrow 
street  runs  precipitously  down  to  the  sea. 
Here,  in  the  curve  of  the  bay,  close  to  the 
shore,  are  clustered  the  fishermen's  cot- 
tages, where  the  large  population  who 
are  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery  live  and 
thrive. 

A  fine-looking  race  they  are,  these 
Breton  fisher-folk :  men  of  stalwart  figure, 
with  bronzed,  open  countenances  ; 
matrons  with  finely  chiselled  features 
and  grand  calm  faces;  and  the  pretty 
Cancale  fisher-maidens,  with  their  co- 
quettish little  fluted  caps,  their  rich  com- 
plexions and  their  dark  hair  dressed  in 
crisp,  close  "  waves,*'  as  only  a  Cancalaise 
can  dress  it  in  imitation  of  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  picture  they 
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made  as  I  sat  in  the  verandah  of  the 
H6tel  de  France  and  watched  them 
trooping  up  from  the  shore ;  the  free 
grace  of  their  movements,  the  delightful 
bits  of  "  colour,"  the  grouping  of  the  lines 
of  picturesque  figures  against  the  back- 
ground of  blue  sea  and  sky,  made  a  suc- 
cession of  studies  to  delight  the  eye  of  an 
artist  at  every  turn.  The  great  feature 
of  interest  in  Cancale  is  of  course  the 
oyster  beds,  or  "pares,"  as  they  are 
called. 

These  can  only  be  seen  at  low  tide,  and 
not  without  some  inconvenience,  for  the 
shore  is  composed  of  grey,  chalky  mud 
and  sand  of  a  sticky  consistency  which 
makes  walking  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  The  hostess  of  the  hotel 
offered  me  the  use  of  a  pair  of  sabots, 
but  of  such  amazing  dimensions  that  I 
was  afraid  to  attempt  to  walk  in  them,  lest 
I  might  overbalance  or  a  sprained  ankle  be 
the  only  result  of  my  struggles  to  retain 
my  equilibrium,  so  I  declined  the  kindly 
offer.  Many  of  the  fisherwomen  wear  high 
boots  reaching  above  the  knee  when  work- 
ing in  the  "  pares  "  ;  these  become  quite 
white  by  contact  with  the  limey  substance 
of  the  shore,  and  it  gives  a  somewhat 
grotesque  air  to  their  costume. 

The  oyster  is  ubiquitous  at  Cancale ; 
even  the  beach  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  oyster-shells.  Many  of  them,  by 
exposure  to  the  wind  and  waves,  are 
worn  away  until  nothing  remains  but  the 
mother-of-pearl  lining  ;  and  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  these  countless  shells  scat- 
tered on  the  shore  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  Numbers  of  the  shells  show  a 
small  round  hole  as  if  bored  by  a  sharp 
instrument  near  the  hinge  of  the  bivalve. 
This  is  caused  by  the  "  dog- whelk,"  the 
oyster's  most  bitter  enemy. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Cancale 
oysters  is  their  remarkably  thick  shell, 
which  enables  them  to  retain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  and  is  believed  to 
account  for  their  fme  flavour  and  highly 
nourished  condition. 

The  "pares,"  where  the  oysters  are 
fattened,  cover  an  area  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  and  stretch  right  across 
the  bay. 

At  low  tide  the  people  may  be  seen  a 
mile  out,  working  amongst  the  beds  at 


the  entrance  to  the  bay.  The  oyster-beds 
are  formed  by  double  rows  of  stakes 
driven  into  the  shore.  These  palisades 
serve  a  double  purpose,  in  defining  the 
limits  of  the  different  concessions  and 
acting  as  a  protection  against  the  high 
tides  which  occur  at  certain  seasons. 

The  owners  of  the  "  pares  "  are  called 
^'patrons**  and  they  employ  a  large 
number  of  people  on  their  concessions. 

It  is  principally  the  women  of  the  place 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work,  which 
consists  in  sorting  out  the  oysters  in  the 
various  beds,  collecting  those  that  are  fit 
for  the  table,  and  assisting  to  load  the 
large  vessels  which  convey  them  to  dis- 
tant ports  or  to  the  Paris  market.  The 
men  of  Cancale,  except  during  the  time 
of  the  annual  dredging  for  oysters  in  the 
early  spring,  are  mostly  engaged  in 
fishing. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  is  the 
oyster  fishery,  which  takes  place  during 
the  last  fortnight  in  April,  when  the 
entire  fishing-fleet  goes  out  to  the  entrance 
to  the  bay,  to  dredge  for  oysters,  with 
which  to  stock  the  beds  for  the  ensuing 
season. 

It  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  general 
holiday ;  the  whole  town  is  en  fite,  and 
visitors  come  from  far  and  near  to  see 
*'  la  caravane  "  start  for  the  fishing  ground. 

The  little  fleet  of  eight  hundred  vessels 
is  quite  an  imposing  sight,  as  it  lies  in  the 
harbour  awaiting  the  signal  for  the  start. 
The  two  flagstaffs,  situated,  one  on  the 
rock  called  "  La  Fen^tre,"  opposite  the 
lighthouse,  the  other  on  the  summit 
named  "Le  Calvaire,"  are  anxiously 
watched  by  the  crowds  assembled  on  the 
shore. 

Suddenly,  the  Government  vessel  which 
accompanies  the  fleet  fires  a  salute  ;  at 
the  same  moment  the  tricolour  is  run  up 
and  floats  in  the  breeze,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  every  sail  is  hoisted,  and  the 
boats,  like  white-winged  birds,  skim  over 
the  waves  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
bay. 

On  arrival  at  the  selected  spot,  the 
drags  are  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
dredging  commences. 

The  oysters  are  dragged  from  the 
natural  beds  amongst  the  rocks  and 
emptied  into  the  boats,  those  which  are 
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not  of  the  right  dimensions  being  thrown 
back  into  the  sea. 

Mature  oysters,  when  dredged,  are  laid 
in  the  "  pares  "  to  produce  spat ;  but  at 
Cancale  it  is  chiefly  the  young  oysters, 
about  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  which  are 
placed  in  the  "  pares,"  in  shallow  water, 
to  fatten  for  the  coming  season. 

The  growth  of  oysters  is  most  rapid 
during  the  first  three  years  of  their  exis- 
tence, at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a  year,  after 


flag  is  hoisted  on  the  summit  of  "  Le 
Calvaire  "  as  a  signal  that  the  fishing  is 
ended.  The  fishing-boats,  accompanied 
by  the  Government  vessel  and  four 
smaller  official  boats,  set  sail  for  the 
harbour  and  enter  the  port  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  people.  The  drags  are 
at  once  placed  under  lock  and  key  by  the 
officials,  in  order  to  prevent  any  contra- 
band trade  being  carried  on  before  the 
commencement  o(  the  ne.\t  season,  and 


RETURN    THOM   THE   OYSTER   FISHERY,    CANCALE. 
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which  they  increase  slowly  in  diameter. 
Oysters  are  said  to  have  been  known  to 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  but 
at  such  a  "  tough  old  age  "  they  would 
scarcely  be  esteemed  as  delicacies  of  the 
table.  More  frequently  the  life  of  an 
oyster  is  limited  to  about  seven  years. 

The  oyster  dredging  lasts  about  seven 
to  eight  hours,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  tide. 

At  the  appointed  time  a  couple  of 
salutes  are  fired,  and  the  "  red  and  white  " 


then  the  work  of  unloading  the  boats 
begins. 

The  scene  on  the  shore  after  the  return 
of  the  boats  is  most  animated,  a  perfect 
cloud  of  women  and  children  in  their 
picturesque  white  caps  covers  the  beach 
from  end  to  end.  The  oysters  are 
gathered  into  heaps,  and  each  patron 
marks  his  lot  with  a  board,  on  which  is 
registered  the  name  and  number  of  his 
boat. 

The  women  are  then  allowed  to  glean 
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the  forgotten  oysters  which  lie  on  the 
shore,  and  reap  a  coDsiderable  pro&t  from 
the  numbers  which  they  collect  in  this 
manner.  The  work  o[  sorting  the  oysters 
and  placing  them  in  the  beds  occupies  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  the  con- 
stant stooping  and  standing  for  hours  in 
the  wet,  sticky  sand,  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  must  be  a  very  laborious  occu- 
pation ;  but  it  cannot  be  unhealthy, 
judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  people, 
for  1  never  saw  more  hale  and  hearty 
specimens  than  these  Breton  fisher - 
women,  with  their  rich  colour  and  fine 
physique.  Many  of  the  workers  were 
over  sixty  jears  of  age,  and  looked  good 
for  man)'  a  year  to  come. 

Cancale,  like  many  other  Breton 
villages,  is  during  the  summer  season  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  artists,  and 
the  Cancalaise  maidens  might  well  be 
weary  of  posing.  The  picture  now 
hanging  in  the  Musfie  du  Luxembourg  in 
Paris,  by  the  celebrated  French  artist 
Feyen-Perrin,  "The  Return  from  the 
Oyster  Fishery  at  Cancale,"  is  a  very 
faithful  representation  of  the  scene.  A 
reproduction  is  given  with  this  article. 
The  oysters  of  Cancale,  though  small,  are 
delicious  in  flavour,  and  when  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  them  on  the 
spot  you  can  have  quantity  as  well  as 
quality.  I  recollect  the  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment I  experienced,  both  at  Cancale 
itself  and  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  at  the 
generous  and  apparently  unlimited  supply 
of  oysters  provided  at  the  dijeuner. 
Truly  it  was  a  feast  for  the  gods! 

Roughly  speaking,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  oyster  industry  of  the  world  is  centred 
in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  com- 


pared with  the  quantity  sent  to  the 
market  by  other  countries. 

In  France  alone,  it  is  calculated  that 
upwards  of  39,000  men,  women,  and 
children  are  employed  on  the  oyster-beds 
and  "  pares,"  or  preserves ;  as  many  as 
300  millions  of  oysters  are  dredged 
armually,  and  over  68c  millions  find  their 
way  into  the  markets.  The  system 
followed  at  Cancale  of  laying  dredged 
oysters  in  "  pares "  to  fatten  for  the 
season  has  been  in  vogue  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  natural  beds  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  being  under  Govem- 
meat  control,  the  fishing  is  regulated  to 
its  proper  limits,  and  there  is  consequently 
no  fear  of  the  beds  becoming  exhausted 
by  over -dredging,  which  has  been  the 
case  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  our  own 
country. 

The  "  pares "  on  the  shore  are  carefully 
prepared  by  spreading  sand,  grave),  or 
shells  over  the  muddy  bottom :  tnud 
being  fatal  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  oyster.  Some  of  the  beds 
only  communicate  with  the  sea  during 
the  spring  tides,  at  other  seasons  the 
supply  of  water  is  regulated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  owners.  At  Mareones  and 
Tremblade,  where  oysters  are  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  they  obtain  a 
certain  food  which  gives  the  green  colour 
so  highly  esteemed  by  Parisian  epicures, 
but  the  oysters  of  Cancale  can  hold  their 
own  against  any,  and  for  delicate  flavour 
they  are  hard  to  beat. 

From  September  till  April — or,  as  we 
say,  as  long  as  there  is  the  letter  "t"  in 
the  month — the  oyster  is  in  season,  but 
at  Cancale  it  is  obtainable  up  till  the 
third  week  in  May. 


THE   FLIRT. 

Front  a  painting  by  J.  L.  Wimbush. 


A  COMEDY  OF  FIVE.  | 

By   W.    F.    WINCKWORTH, 


I  COULD  almost  haveswom  that  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  in  the  library,  but  I 
suppose  I  must  have  been  mistaken, 
because  when  I  opened  the  door — it  did 
stick  a  little — Clarence  Holt  was  gazing 
out  of  the  window  most  unconcernedly, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  Minnie 
Carter  was  sitting  in  an  armchair,  so 
deep  in  the  study  of  Darwin's  "  Fertilisa- 
tion of  Orchids  "  that  she  did  not  at  first 
observe  my  entrance.  Perhaps  Clarence's 
attitude  of  unconcern  was  just  a  little 
ostentatious,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  Miss 
Carter  was  reading  her  book  upside  down, 
but  at  the  time  I  did  not  attribute  much 
importance  to  these  details.  For  myself, 
I  would  just  as  soon  read  "  The  Fertilisa- 
tion of  Orchids"  upside  down  as  any 
other  way. 

",Very sorry  to  disturb  you,  Miss  Carter," 
I  began,  "  but  Miss  Brand  is  very  anxious 
for  you  to  go  to  her  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  wants  you  to  try  over  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  song,  I  believe." 

Miss  Carter  immediately  rose  to  go,  and 
Clarence  made  his  way  hastily  across  the 
room  in  order  to  hold  open  the  door  for 
her.  Ever  since  we  had  known  each 
other  Clarence  Holt  and  1  had  been  great 
friends.  I  was  several  years  his  senior,  and 
when  we  were  at  Oxford  together  I  had 
looked  upon  him  as  a  younger  brother.  He 
was  in  every  respect  a  fine  fellow— good- 
natured,  manly  and  handsome.  You 
could  never  mistake  his  nationality. 
Had  you  come  across  him  abroad,  you 
would  have  at  once  said,  "There  is 
a  typical  Englishman."  I  had  come 
down  on  a  visit  to  his  mother.  Lady 
Holt,  at  her  country  house  in  Surrey ; 
the  only  other  guests  at  the  time  being 
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Porothy  Brand  and  her  friend  Minnie 
Carter. 

When  Clarence  and  I  were  left  alone 
in  the  library,  he  suddenly  became  mys- 
terious, and  for  a  minute  or  two  was 
unusually  quiet.     Presently  he  said : 

"We've  always  been  great  chums, 
haven't  we,  Reggie  ? " 

"  Of  course  we  have,"  I  replied,  sur- 
prised at  his  remark.  "It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  the  fact  1  should 
have  thought." 

"  I've  always  liked  you  enormously,"  he 
went  on;  "  you're  such  an  awfully  good 
sort." 

"Now,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  for 
you?"  I  said.  "  These  compliments  are 
not  flying  about  for  nothing.  Come  to 
the  point,  old  boy." 

He  smiled. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "  1  do 
want  you  to  help  me  about  something. 
But,  first  of  all,  I  must  tell  you  one  or 
two  things  in  confidence.  You  know 
Dorothy  Brand  ?  " 

Did  I  know  Dorothy  Brand?  Had  I 
not  been  enjoying  her  company  for  the 
last  ten  days  at  Grancourt?  I  signified 
that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
young  lady  in  question. 

"She's  a  nice  sort  of  girl,  of  course," 
he  continued. 

"  1  should  rather  think  she  was,"  I  broke 
in  warmly. 

A  nice  sort  of  girl,  indeed  I  That  was 
a  mild  way  of  putting  it.  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  I  did  not  know  any- 
one else  halt  so  nice. 

"My  mother  thinks  so,  too,"  said 
Clarence,  "  and  you  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  she  asked  her  down 
here  in  the  hope  that  I  should  fall  in  love 
with  her." 
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"The  deuce,  she  did !  "  I  cried  ;  and  I 
own  that  I  was  considerably  startled. 

"Naturally  I  told  my  mother  that,  in 
such  .matters,  a  man  must  judge  for 
himself.*' 

"  Of  course  he  must,"  I  agreed  heartily  ; 
"  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fall  in  love  to 
order." 

"  My  mother  replied  that  she  had  no 
wish  to  force  my  inclinations,  but  she 
proceeded  to  enumerate  all  the  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  me  if  I  made 
Dorothy  my  wife.  She  is  hardly  an 
heiress,  but  then  she  belongs  to  one  of  the 
best  Surrey  families,  and  she  is  certainly 
an  attractive  girl."  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  :  "  Now, 
what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  my 
mother " 

"  I  think  I  can  guess,"  I  interrupted ; 
"  I  am  to  break  it  to  her  that  you  are 
very  sorry " 

"  Oh,  Fm  not  at  all  sorry,"  he  broke  in. 
"  I  want  you  to  announce  my  engage- 
ment  " 

"  What !  "  I  almost  screamed. 

"  To  Minnie  Carter,"  he  concluded. 

I  sank  down  into  a  chair.  I  certainly 
felt  relieved,  though  I  hardly  knew  why 
at  the  moment.  I  recovered  in  a  second, 
and  shook  Clarence  by  the  hand. 

"  My  dear  old  boy,  I  congratulate  you," 
I  cried  enthusiastically.  "  I'm  sure  you 
will  be  awfully  happy  together." 

"  Thanks,  old  chap,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
will  you  break  it  to  my  mother  ?  She 
will  be  dreadfully  disappointed, especially 
as  I  have  put  her  off  the  scent  by  paying 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Dorothy." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  I  replied,  "  if  you 
would  rather  not  tell  her  the  news  your- 
self. But  Lady  Holt  can  hardly  object 
to  Miss  Carter." 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  lot  she  thinks 
of  social  standing,  and  Minnie  tells  me 
she  is  really  in  the  position  of  companion 
to  Miss  Brand." 

"  Well,  rely  on  me,"  I  cried.  "  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  make  Lady  Holt  look 
upon  it  in  a  pleasant  light." 

Soon  afterwards  the  gong  sounded  for 
lunch,  and  we  went  out  of  the  room 
together. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  so  I  proposed  to  Dorothy 


Brand.  I  wasn't  good  enough  for  her. 
I  told  her  so  myself,  but  she  said  I  might 
hope,  and  with  her  sweet  words  still  ring- 
ing in  my  ears,  I  felt  ready  to  face  and 
break  anything  to  Lady  Holt. 

I  suppose  there  must  be  something  in 
me  which  inspires  confidence,  because, 
when  I  had  skilfully  arranged  that  Lady 
Holt  and  I  should  be  left  alone  in  the 
garden,  she  proceeded  to  lead  up  to  the 
very  subject  I  wished  to  broach. 

"You  are  such  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,"  she  began,  "  that  I  always  feel  I 
can  talk  to  you  about  matters  which 
concern  the  happiness  of  my  son." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Lady  Holt,"  I 
replied,  and  waited  for  her  to  go  on. 

"  Now,  has  it  struck  you,  Reggie  "  (she 
always  called  me  by  my  Christian  name) 
— "  has  it  struck  you  during  the  last  week 
that  a  certain  person  has  been  showing 
any  signs  of  favour  to  Clarence  ?  " 

I  felt  justified  in  saying  that  it  had 
struck  me. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  it.  I  wasn't 
quite  sure  myself.     Dorothy  is  a  sweet 

girl." 

"  She  is,  indeed,"  I  cried. 

"  What  a  wife  she  would  make  !  " 

"  Perfection  !  "  I  murmured. 

"It  is  really  very  nice  of  you " 

"  Not  at  all.  Lady  Holt,  I  assure  you." 
We  were  getting  on  very  well. 

"  Clarence  is  nearly  twenty-six,  as  you 
know.     It  is  time  he  settled  down." 

"  One  of  these  days  I  shall  be  settling 
down  myself,"  I  observed. 

"  And  I  shall  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
you,"  said  Lady  Holt. 

I  rather  doubted  it,  but  I  held  my  peace. 

"  But  about  Clarence,"  she  continued  ; 
"  I  tell  you,  Reggie,  I  shall  be  a  happy 
woman  when  I  hear  that  he  is  actually 
engaged." 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that 
you  won't  have  long  to  wait,"  I  replied, 
genially. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  Clarence  actually  is 
engaged.  He  gave  me  the  information 
just  before  lunch." 

I  was  about  to  explain  everything,  when 
Dorothy  Brand  came  along,  taking  us  both 
by  surprise.  Lady  Holt  literally  rushed 
at  her. 
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"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  exclaimed,  and  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks, 

"  Thank  you,  Lady  Holt,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  Mr.  Lambert  has  lost  no  time  in  telling 
you  the  news,  I  see." 

"  He  has  been  telling  me  all  about  it. 
I  am  surprised,  though,"  added  Lady 
Holt,  "  that  I  was  not  told  about  it  before 
Reggie." 

"  But "  began  Dorothy,  amazed. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Lady  Holt,  that  1  did  not 
make  myself  quite  plain,"  I  put  in  by  way 
of  explanation  ;  "  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
Dorothy  has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  don't  quite 
understand.  You  positively  assured  me 
that  it  was  Clarence  who  was  engaged." 

"So  he  is.  I  was  trying  to  break  it 
to  you  gently.  He  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Carter." 

"  What !  "  she  shrieked.  If  I  had  been 
near  enough  to  catch  her,  she  would  have 


fainted.  As  it  was,  she  quickly  regained 
possession  of  herself. 

"  This  must  be  put  a  stop  to,"  she  said, 
turning  to  me. 

"  Don't  say  that,  dear  Lady  Holt,"  cried 
Dorothy.  "  Minnie  is  the  sweetest  girl 
on  earth,  and  your  son  is  rich  enough  to 
marry  a  wife  without  a  dowry," 

"  But— but " 

"As  to  position,"  Dorothy  went  on, 
understanding  what  she  meant,  "  1  can 
assure  you  she  comes  of  a  very  good 
family.    Oh,  Lady  Holt,  don't  be  harsh!  " 

We  reasoned  and  pleaded  for  half  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Lady  Holt 
began  to  show  signs  of  relenting. 

"It  might  have  been  worse,"  she 
acknowledged,  and  she  went  off  in  search 
of  the  delinquent  pair,  leaving  Dorothy 
and  me  alone. 

Well,  I  like  being  alone,  when  Dorothy 
is  with  me. 
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And  tawny  curls ; 
A  merry  eye. 
And  teeth  like  pearls. 
A  witching  smile, 

A  bunch  of  corn  ; 
Just  seventeen  years 
Since  she  was  born. 

We  met  by  chance ; 

The  stile  was  high. 
She  wished  to  cross, 

But  there  sat  I. 
"  A  kiss,"  I  said, 

"Is  ample  toll," 
"  You  talk,"  said  she, 

"  In  hyperbole." 
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IT  is  a  battered-Inolfing  scra]i-book, 
much-thiimbetl,  and  crinkled  in 
places  as  though  the  hands  Ihat 
turned  thr  leaves  shook  with  the  silent 
laughter  of  him  who  had  pieced  together 
this  miscellany  of  picture,  verse,  and 
story,  the  idle  recreation  ot  a  very  busy 
life. 

The  scrap-book  was  my  father's,  and, 
like  all  such  compilations,  preserves  the 
things  that  stirred  his  fancy  or  moved  his 
sense  of  humour  or  recorded  what  was 
novel  in  his  day.  He  would,  I  suppose, 
be  classsed  as  an  average  Knglishman  of 
the  middle  class;  he  was  devoted  to  his 
occupation  as  a  manufacturer,  with 
strong  domestic  tastes,  not  a  great  reader 
but  a  careful  one.  The  book  contains 
many  family  photographs,  scenes  of 
places  he  had  visited,  reproductions  of 
pictures  that  interested  him  and  carefully 
copied  quotations,  verses,  epitaphs,  jokes 


— a  iiiHange  of  quaint  sense  and  humour. 
Out  of  it  all  I  have  made  a  few  selections, 
which,  if  they  do  not  add  to  the  know- 
ledge that  counts  for  depth  of  attainment, 
may  add  something  to  that  more  general 
hunger  for  entertainment. 

That    my    father    possessed    in    some 
degree  a  philosophical  temperament  may 
be  credited  from  his  copying  in  his  scrap- 
book  James    Hammond's    lines,    which 
might  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  his  con- 
tented life.     They  run — 
'■  What  though  from  fortune's  lavish  bounty 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess  ; 
We'll  find  within  our  pittance  plenty. 

Aud  be  contenl  without  excess." 
In  the  picture  styled  "  May  and  Decem- 
ber," the  sartorial  evidences  point  to 
early  Victorian  days.  I  think  from  the 
inclusion  of  this  drawing  in  his  scrap- 
book  my  father  must  have  been  a  good- 
natured  satirist.  There  are  no  comments, 
♦6? 
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A   SMACK   ON   SHORE. 
Drawn  by  Robert  Slingsby,  Lincoln. 

but  the  lack  of  all  unsympathetic  senti- 
ment betrayed  in  the  grin  on  the  lady's 
face,  as  her  senile  adorer  mumbles  her 
hand,  tells  its  own  tale.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  lines  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  a  Mr.  Gould  of  So,  to  a  girl 
of  19.  He  boasted  of  his  conquest  to  a 
friend  in  the  following  lines : — 

"So  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  though  eighty  years 
old. 
A  girl  of  nineteen  rails  in  love  with  old  Gould." 

To  which  his  correspondent  replied  : — 


The  philosophical  spirit  is  again  mani- 
fest in  these  lines  which  1  fmd  inscribed 
on  another  page  : — 

"  O  1  wouldn't  live  (or  ever. 
I  wouldn't  if  I  could  ; 
But  I  needn't  fret  about  it, 
For  I  couldn't  i(  I  would." 

Humorous,  homely  pliilosophy,  but  not 
the  less  real  and  admirable  for  that. 

Political  matters  do  not  cut  much  of  a 
figure  in  the  book,  and  whatever  references 
there  are  touch  rather  on  the  humours  of 
politics  than  its  serious  aspects.  Carica- 
tures of  political  per^onagfs  of  the  latter 


half  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  to  be 
met  with  here  and  there,  especially  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
some  tines  are  quoted  from  The  Rock, 
of  Januaty  28th,  1871,  which,  if  they  can 
be  taken  as  having  any  hearing  on  my 
father's  views,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  regarded  politics  as  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  game  of  trimming.  The 
lines  run : — 

"  Quoth  Gladstone  :  '  As  regards  the  Pope 
Out  views,  dear  Dease,  are — what  you  hupe.' 
When  blamed  for  writiog  thus  to  Dease, 
■  That    meant,     dear    Kinnaird  —  what    you 

please.- 

The  same  satirical  turn  of  mind  is 
manifest  in  the  occasional  pastiags  in  the 
form  of  cuttings  and  manuscript  that 
have  woman  as  their  subject.  Among 
them  I  find  these  lines  quoted  as  having 
been  written  on  a  looking-glass,  clearly 
by  a  masculine  hand : — 


That  the  gatherer  of  these  amusing 
trifles  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies 
may  be  concluded  from  his  also  append- 
ing the   following  retort,  said   to  have 
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been  written  below   the  couplet    by    a 
lady : — 

"  H  woman  reflected,  O  scribbler,  declare 
What  man— (ailh less  man  l~would  be  blessed 

by  the  fair  ?  " 
I  find  also  a  poem  of  several  stanzas  on 
"The  Duties  of  a  Wife."  I  am  afraid 
that  in  thesedaysof  emancipated  woman- 
hood and  ladies'  clubs  and  Hyde  Park 
demonstrations  and  problem  novels,  and 
all  the  other  evidences  of  the  seething 
undercurrent  of  feminioe  discontent,  the 
sentiments  of  these  lines  will  appear 
singularly  anliqiiated.  If  they  fairly 
represent  the  views  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  how  little  time  it  takes  for  a 
revolution  to  come  to  a  head !  Let  the 
reader  judge  for  himself  how  far  we  have 
gone  since  anyone  dare  put  in  print  this 
catalogue  of 

'■The  DtJTiHS  op  a  Wifr." 
"When   married   you   are,  you  must   learn   to 
submit 
To  ihe  whims  ofahusband  ;  andifhethioksfii 


To  go  alone  of  ati  evening  to  a  dance  or  a  play. 

At  home  by  yourself  of  course  you  must  stay. 

"  You  must  ne'er  be  ill-tempered,  look  aniky  or 

Or  what  people  commonly  call '  upside  down." 
Be  kind  and  submissive,  yet  cheerful  and  gay. 
Or  you'll  break  the  old  proverb,  'love,  honour, 

"  And  when  he  comes  home  of  a  cold  winter's 

Have  the  hearth  cleanly  swept,  and  Ihe  Gre 

burning  bright. 
His  arm-chair  placed  ready,  his  slippers  well 

The  cloth  nicely  laid,  and  his  supper  prepared. 
■'  Be  kind  and  alienlive,  and  through  good  and  ill 

Comply  with  his  wishes,  conform  lo  his  will ; 

Endeavour  to  quell  all  contention  and  strife ; 

Belter  be  an  old  maid  than  a  scolding  wifa. 
■■  Attend  to  these  rules,  and  you  surely  will  find 

Your  husband  affectionate,  tender  and  kind  ; 

But  let  this  be  your  comfort  should  he  prove 

He's  my  husband— I've  got  him — '  for  belter, 

for  worse,'  " 
Scores  of   humorous   tomb-stone  epi- 
taphs are  scattered  through  the  leaves  of 
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the  scrap-book,  some  of  which  are  too 
well-known  to  bear  translation  to  these 
pages.  I  fear  that  one  or  two  of  those  I 
have  selected  will  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  The  English  Illustrated,  but  they  are 
good  enough  to  bear  recalling  to  the 
memory.  Of  such  is  the  cynical  inscrip- 
tion to  be  found  in  Guildford  church- 
yard : — 

■'  Header,  pass  on  ;  ne'er  waste  your  time, 
On  bad  biography  and  bitler  rhyme. 
For  what  I  am  this  cumbrous  clay  ensures, 
And  whal  I  was  is  no  affair  of  yours." 
Crisp   and  yet    all-sufllcient   are   the 
three  lines  cut  on  the  grave-stone  of  a 
village  worthy  of  Wrexham  : — 
"  Here  lie  interred  beneath  these  stones 
The  bard,  the  flesh  and  eke  the  bones 
Of  Wrexham's  clerli,  old  Daniel  Jones." 

This  epitaph  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  composed  by  Daniel's  collateral 
kin.  Probably  he,  himself,  could  his 
opinion  be  got,  would  scout  them  as 
absurdly  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of  a 
town  clerk. 
No.  6j.    August,  1908. 


For    a    fine    example    of    retributive 
justice  f  know  of  nothing  more  to  the 
point  than  this  inscription: — 
"  Here  lies  my  dear  wife,  a  slattern  and  shrew. 

If  I  said  I  regretted  her  1  should  lie  loo." 
I  can  imagine  with  what  vindictive  glee 
the  long-suffering  husband  registered  in 
stone  the  qualities  of  his  consort  and 
reilected  that  the  last  word  is  intleed  a 
precious  thing  when  it  is  uttered,  not 
only  in  the  hearing  of  his  neighbours,  but 
of  coming  generations  as  well. 

The  following  epitaph  is  attributed  to 
Cheltenham  churchyard.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  it,  and  1  have  not 
verified  it.  It  teems  incredible  that  Chel- 
tenham should  have  tolerated  it  so  long ; 
but  whether  authentic  or  not,  it  has 
always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  neatest  of 
epigrammatic  epitaphs.  It  has  the 
quality  of  American  wit  in  jumping  from 
the  premiss  to  the  conclusion  without 
the  middle  term  : — 
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A  transcript  from  a  Welsh  tombstone, 
as  alleged,    must    end    my   selection    of 
epitaphs.     I   have  my  doubts,  however, 
whether    any    siich    epitaph    really 
exists.     No  Welshman  would  express 
thus  the  softening  of  the  consonants 
that     is     characteristic     of      Welsh 
speech  : — 

"  Here  lies  two  papies  as  lead  as  knits, 
Whom  Cot  took  home  py  ag'iiy  fits. 
They  were  too  coot  lo  stay  with  me 
And  so  they're  gone  lo  ILf  with  He." 

There  are  many  curious  bits  of 
flotsam  preserved  in  my  father's 
scrap-book  whi(-h  cannot  be  classi- 
fied. Such  is  the  array  of  capital 
letters  which,  it  is  said,  were  once 
to  be  found  under  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  a  W'elsh  churcli.  For 
two  centuries,  we  are  told,  no  one 
could  understand  their  purport. 
They  run  thus : — 


At   last   someone    read    the    riddle. 
By  means  of  the  single  vowel  "E  " 


inserted  in  the  right  place,  this  unmeaning 
flow  of  consvinants  is  converted  into  an 
injunction  of  obedience : — 


On   another  page  I  come  across  this 
idmirable  motto  for  a  peal  of  bells . — 


Some  printer  must  have  been  respoa- 
sible  for  this  anagrammatic  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ; — 

"  Denjamin  Franklin,  tlie  *  of  his  profession  ; 
the  type  of  lionesty  ;  the  !  of  all ;  and  although 
the  ^'  of  death  has  put  a  .  lo  his  existence, 
each  S  of  his  life  has  been  without  a  r," 

A  curious  structure  is  illustrated  in  the 
view  of  Dunston  Pillar  on  page  468. 
Though  light-houses  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  sea,  here  is  a  case  where 
one  has  been  erected  far  inland,  a  real 
light-house,  serving  practically  the  same 
purpose  as  those  which  guide  the  mari- 
ner. Dunston  Pillar  stands  on  Lincoln 
Heath,  but  it  no  longer  serves  its  original 
purpose. 

In  former  days  travellers  frequently 
lost  their  way  when  crossing  the  heath 
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at    night,    and    found    themselves   hope-  Puzzles  appear  to  have  interested  my 

lessly  at  sea  as  to  which  direction  they  father  greatly,  judging  from  the  number 

should     pursue.      Many     suffered     from  of  them  that  appear  in  this  collection  of 

exposure,   being    compelled    to  pass    the  odds  and  ends,  but  t  have  space  for  only 

entire    night    on     the    dark,    shelterless  one.     On  page  469  appears  a  reproduc- 

expanse.  tion  of  a  manuscript   puzzle   which  the 

To  serve  as  a  guide  to  these  wa\farers,  contriver    evidenlly  considered    a  poser, 


METHOU   Ol'    GATilERiNC    Ti(E    CLJl'l'   SW.M.J.OWS     NESTS. 


Sir  Francis  Dashwood  erected  a  light-  since  he  is  prepared  to  wager  "a  pot" 
house  on  the  heath  in  1751.  It  was  a  that  it  cannot  be  read  in  half  an  hour. 
towering  structure,  very  similar  to  those     Not  to  put  the  patience  of  our  readers  to 


which  dot  our  coasts.  Every  night  a 
lantern  was  hoisted  to  the  top,  its  light 
spreading  far  and  wide.  This  custom 
was  continued  till  1810,  when  the  lantern 
was  replaced  by  a  statue  of  George  III. 


3  great  a  strain,  here  is  the  solution:— 

/  had  both  money  and  a  friend 
By  whom  set  /great  store 
/  lenl  my  moHey  to  my  frie^ 
And  took  hU  word  therefore 
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I  asked  my  mont^  of  my  ftitni 
And  nought  bul  words  got  / 
/  lost  my  moniy  and  my  friend 
To  sue  him  /would  not  try 

At  length  with  moniy  came  my  friind 
Which  pleas'd  me  wondrous  well 
/  got  my  moHcy  bul  my  friend 
Away  quite  from  me  fell 
If  /  had  money  and  a  friend 
As  /have  bad  before 
/would  keep  my  moBfy  and  my  friend 
And  play  the  fool  no  more 

The  picture  of  the  cliff  swallow's  nest 
on  page  472,  and  that  on  page  473  which 
illustrates  the  method  of  securing  the 
nests,  puzzled  me  until  I  came  on  the 
following  curious  description  of  the 
iodustry  which  1  found  in  a  work  on 
Java.  It  appears  that  these  nesls  are 
edible,  and  that  they  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  Eastern  epicures.  "  It  is  inter- 
esting," says  the  writer,  "to  watch  the 
process  o£  gathering  the  nests.  I  stood 
on  the  edge  of  a  chalk  cliff,  about  1,400 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  saw  a  native 
descend  by  a  thin  rope  ladder,  till  he 
looked  like  a  little  speck  below.    The 


rope  ladder  glistened  in  the  sun  and 
appeared  quite  silky,  as  it  was  made  of 
the  fibre  of  the  Nido-dario,  which  1 
understand  is  of  stronger  substance  than 
ordinary  rope.  When  level  with  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  below,  where  the  cliff 
^  swallow  builds  her  nest,  the  native  let 
go  of  the  ladder  when  he  saw  a  large 
wave  approach.  At  the  sime  time  he 
jumped  forward,  and  the  impetus  of  the 
breakers  threw  him  into  the  cave.  After 
securing  a  nest,  he  returned  by  the  same 
stratagem,  jumping  at  the  ladder  as  the 
wave  receded.  Along  these  cliffs  there  is 
no  shore,  and  the  current  is  too  strong  to 
reach  the  cave  by  water. 

'■  The  nests  are  about  ten  inches  wide, 
of  a  dull,  semi  transparent  white,  not 
imlike  fine  china.  When  boiled  in  water 
and  served  hot,  they  are  ready  for  the 
consumer,  but  there  is  not  much  flavour 
about  them,  arid  it  is  probably  their 
scarcity  alone  that  gives  them  value." 

I  think  the  other  pictures  I  have  taken 
from  my  father's  scrap-book  speak  for 
themselves. 
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By   F.  A    FULCHER. 


MRS.     HULBERT     stood     in    her 
drawing-room,   waiting   to  start 
for  her  brother's  ball.    The  train 
of  her  white  dress  gleamed  against  the 
dark   carpet.      Her    head    drooped  and 
sorrow  inexpressible  rested  on  her  face. 
The  world  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  this 
mood  of  Mrs.  Hulbert  once  or  twice,  and 
the  world  had   been   taken   by  surprise 
and    had    wondered,   for   Mrs.    Hulbert, 
rich,   lovely,    popular,   was   the   world's 
very  ideal   of    what    a    happy  woman 
might  be. 

It  could  not  be  that  she  mourned  for 
her  first  husband,  Lord  Clan  Tver;  the 
world  and  his  wife  were  agreed  that 
this  was  quite  impossible,  for,  poor  man  ! 
no  one  could  miss  him.  So  the  world 
gossiped  and  speculated,  and  the  secret 
that  Mrs.  Hulbert  had,  unawares,  betrayed 
remained  a  riddle  unsolved. 

It  was  true  she  had  been  married  a 
second  time,  and  it  had  been  suggested 
that  it  might  be  something  connected 
with  that  marriage  that  caused  her  grief, 
but  this  idea  was  quickly  laughed  out  of 
court.  She  and  Mr.  Hulbert  had  agreed 
to  separate  quietly  only  one  month  after 
they  were  married,  and  that  for  incom- 
patibility of  temper. 

But  Mrs.  Hulbert  was  not  thinking  of 
what  the  world  said. 

Her  brother.  Sir  Robert  Malcolm,   a 
Secretary  of  Sta^e,  was  a  bachelor,  and 
she  was  to  receive  his  guests  to-night. 
She  knew  well  that  it  would  require  all 
the  tact  of  a  clever  woman  to  make  the 
evening  a  success.     It  is  no  easy  matter 
to   make  the    general    gathering  of    a 
political  official's  ball  pleasant  to  each  of 
his  guests,  and  to  fail  in  any  of  the  minor 
details,  to  show  one  shade  of  difference 
in  her  welcome  to  any  of  the  overdressed 
wives  of  plebeian  members,  or  to  allow 
the  heir  of  one  of  the  old' Conservative 
families  to  dance  too  often  with  a  pretty 
daughter  of  the  Opposition,  might  lose 
the   Government   a  casting  vote.      But 


Mrs.   Hulbert  was  not  thinking  of  this 
either. 

"  What  a  false  old  saying  it  is,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  *  the  falling  out  of  faith- 
ful friends  renewing  is  of  love  indeed  ! ' " 
And  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

The  world  called  her  a  good  hostess, 
and  to-night  her  guests  found  no  loophole 
at  which  discontent  might  creep  out. 

Fair  young  debutantes  felt  encouraged 
by  the  quick  appreciation  of  her  approv- 
ing glance  ;  grave  politicians  confided  to 
her  their  plans  of  campaign ;  and  the 
young  men  vied  with  each  other  to  win 
a  word  or  a  smile  from  their  charming 
hostess. 

And  all  the  while  someone  was  watch- 
ing her  and  thinking  how  wonderfully 
false  reports  do  travel. 

"  Helen  looking  unhappy  indeed  I  " 
he  said  to  himself ;  "  how  could  anyone 
have  thought  it  ?  " 

"  My  dear  John !  Forgive  my  astonish- 
ment, but  I  thought  you  were  away  at 
the  Antipodes,"  said  his  host,  coming 
upon  this  man  suddenly  on  the  crowded 
staircase. 

"  You  remind  me  that  I  am  here  upon 
my  own  invitation  ;  but  I  have  not  lost 
that  old  privilege  with  all  the  rest,  have 
I,  Malcolm  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  friend,  of 
course  not ;  but  what  in  the  name  of 
good  fortune  has  brought  you  home  ?  I 
thought  you  had  renounced  all  the 
pleasures  of  civilised  life  and  were  study- 
ing African  barbarity ;  nevertheless  I  am 
overjoyed  at  seeing  you  again." 

"  I  heard  that  Helen  looked  unhappy, 
and  I  have  come  back  to  see  if  it  be  true." 
The  man  who  had  watched  Mrs.  Hulbert 
looked  his  friend  straight  in  the  face 
and  spoke  bluntly,  as  a  man  does  who  is 
forced  to  speak  of  the  iron  that  has 
entered  into  his  soul.  "  I  had  woven  quite 
a  romance  out  of  the  report,  and  fancied 
I  might  bring  joy  back  to  her." 
**  Well  ? "  Sir  Robert  inquired  cautiously. 
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He  had  seen  enough  of  family  quarrels 
to  dread  the  re-opening  of  any  ugly 
wounds.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  Only  that  it  is  not  true,  that  it  is 
utterly  false.  See  how  well  she  looks, 
how  she  smiles.  No  one  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  this  is  the  best  possible 
arrangement  for  her.  I  am  a  fool  for  my 
pains." 

**  I  had  no  idea  vou  felt  it  so  much,*'  Sir 
Robert  ventured  to  say.  "  I  thought 
matters  had  been  settled  in  the  happiest 
way  for  you  both.  The  truth  is  I  have 
thought  so  very  little  about  anything 
outside  my  work  for  so  long  I  must  have 
become  inhuman.  Pardon  me,  John,  but 
you  and  Helen  arranged  it  all  so  quickly 
and  so  quietly  that  I  did  not  inquire 
into  the  matter  at  all.  I  thought  at 
least  it  meant  peace  for  you  both." 

"  Peace  !  Do  we  make  a  desolation 
and  call  it  peace  ?  Would  you  drain  the 
ocean  from  its  bed  and  call  the  waste  a 
calm  ?  Would  you  paralyse  all  human 
energy  and  say  man  is  at  rest  ?  *' 

Sir  Robert  Malcolm  was  a  man  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  and  he  was 
puzzled.  "  You  will  grow  morbid,  if  you 
are  so  much  alone.  Give  up  this  wan- 
dering life.  Dear  old  friend,'*  he  added, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  John 
Hulbert's  arm,  "  is  it  possible  that  you 
feel  it  so  much?  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  I  could  help  you  ?  " 

Sir  Robert  shook  his  head  regretfully ; 
he  had  grievously  misunderstood  a 
woman  once,  and  from  that  day  forth  he 
had  determined  that  they  were,  like  other 
mysteries,  better  left  alone.  "  Take  office 
again  ;  we  want  a  member  for  Lindown  ; 
my  influence  would  secure  the  seat,  and 
there  would  be  no  time  for  private  griev- 
ances durinf^  the  Irish  debates." 

*•  Impossible  ;  I  thank  you  neverthe- 
less, but  I  could  not  stay  and  watch  her 
happy  I. ^edom.  I  do  not  disguise  from 
you  how  much  I  love  her.  Besides,  it 
would  be  awkward  for  her  ;  we  should 
be  meeting  continually,  and  she  might 
even  learn  to  dread  seeing  me.  No, 
England  is  not  large  enough  for  us  two. 
Good-bye,    Malcolm,    I     go     back    to- 


morrow. 


If 


"  Capital !   Helen  ;    altogether    a   suc- 


cess," Sir  Robert  remarked  gaily,  after 
the  last  guest  had  gone.  "  This  evening 
may  prove  priceless  to  us  when  we  intro- 
duce our  Bill.  We  are  not  too  popular 
just  now." 

"  What  disinterested  hospitality  !  " 
she  smiled  ;  "  the  true  old  English  spirit 
still  lives." 

"  Nonsense  I  Women  never  can  see 
things  from  a  business  point  of  view." 
Sir  Robert  chafed  a  little  under  his  sister's 
raillery ;  he  did  not  like  to  be  credited 
with  toadying.  "  You  will  accuse  me  of 
bribery  and  corruption  next,"  he  said 
indignantly. 

"  Not  accuse  you ;  all  is  fair  in  love 
and  war.  But  really,  Robert,  does  it  fall 
short  of  bribery  to  have  invited  Mr. 
Thom's  wife  and  Lady  Martin  and  the 
rest  of  their  party  ?  " 

The  Secretary  was  quite  nervous  in  his 
anxious  inquiry,  "  Good  gracious  !  Helen, 
I  hope  you  were  quite  friendly  to  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  was  polite  to  all  your 
guests ;  I  only  wanted  a  little  sympathy 
when  I  saw  them  come  in  just  in  front  of 
the  Duchess." 

"  Martin  has  been  in  love  with  his  wife 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced would  vote  just  as  she  wished." 

Mrs.  Hulbert  felt  a  sudden  esteem, 
nay,  even  tenderness,  for  the  fussy  old 
man  and  his  noisy  wife. 

"  Do  you  know,  someone  asked  after 
Hulbert  to-night  ?  "  Sir  Robert  said,  look- 
ing cautiously  at  her.  "  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  say." 

"  I  thought  all  that  had  been  forgotten  ; 
you  did  not  discuss  the  matter,  I  hope  ? 
A  year  is  a  long  time  .to  remember  our 
mistakes,  let  us  forget  this  one,"  she 
replied  wearily. 

The  Secretary  forgot  the  affairs  of  State 
for  a  few  moments,  and  looked  search- 
ingly  at  his  sister.  He  would  have  liked 
very  much  to  ask  her  if  there  were  any 
hope  for  his  friend. 

"Is  it  only  a  year  ?  *Pon  my  word 
it  seems  longer,  and  Helen,  dear,  you  told 
me  nothing  about  it  at  the  time." 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  tell,**  she  replied 
coldly.  ""^^ 

"  Such  a   good  fellow  he   was."     He  "^ 
did  not   quite  see  how  to  continue  the 
subject,    but    his     friend's    sorrow    had 
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touched  him  deeply,  and  he  was  loth  to 
let  the  matter  drop.  "  Such  a  good 
fellow ;  never  could  think  how  anyone 
could  quarrel  with  him.  Even  I,and  my 
temper  is  worse  than  ever  since  these 
obstructionist  measures  have  tried  it  so, 
never  had  a  word  with  him," 

"  Life  is  too  severe  a  test  for  anyone 
bom  with  the  Malcolm  temper,"  she  said, 
sadly.      Her  face 
was  turned  away. 

"It  seems  ages 
to  me  since  he 
was  helping  me 
with  those  statis- 
tics. I  believe  I 
miss  him  now 
more  than  you  do, 
after  all  ? "  he  said 
inquiringly. 

Mrs.  Hulbert 
turned^round  and 
laughed  at  her 
brother.  She  knew 
he  was  probing 
her  in  his  clumsy 
fashion,  and 
would  not  be  led 
into  any  confi- 
dences. What 
good  could  it  do  ? 
she  thought.  She 
had  sealed  her 
own  fate  and  must 
abide  by  it,  or, 
rather,  it  would 
abide  by  her. 

"Good  -  night, 
Robert,  and  good- 
bye for  a  time.  1 
go  to  Brookshill 
to-morrow ;  I  have 
been  too  long 
away,  and  1  long 
to  see  the  dear 
old  place  again.  Come  down  and  see  me 
soon,  will  you,  dear  ?  1  shall  be  alone 
— and  lonely,"  she  said,  rising  to  go. 

"  1  thought  you  had  taken  a.  dislike  to 
Brookshill  ? " 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  brother,  you 
never  think  right  when  you  think  alxmt 
me,  you  know  that,"  she  said,  as  she 
kissed  him. 

"Well,  as  you  please.    Go  to  Brooks- 


"  John,  John,  how  c. 


hill  if  you  will,  and  I  will  run  down  and 
see  you  whenever  1  can  get  away." 
*  *  *  * 

When  Mrs.  Hulbert  had  gone  home, 
Sir  Robert  Malcolm  thought  the  question 
over  carefully,  but  he  could  not  come  to 
any  conclusion. 

What   did   she  mean   by   saying  she 
longed  to   see  the   dear    old  place  ?  he 
thought    she    had 
hated     the     very 
name   of  it  since 
the  row  with  her 
husband.       "  Sou- 
vent  femme  varU," 
he  thought,    and 
he   made    up    his 
mind  to  go  down 
to  Brookshill   the 
very  next  day  and 
see      her  -  again. 
There     was      no 
doubt  about  it,  he 
had  not  succeeded 
in  getting  at   the 
facts  of  the  case, 
and  he  would  not 
be    foiled    while 
there  was  a  chance 
of  setting   things 
right  for  his  friend. 
"  It  was  too  bad 
of    Helen ;    some 
mere   caprice,  no 
doubt."      But  he 
felt  not   too  san- 
guine.    "After 
all,"    he    said, 
"  women  are  more 
incomprehensi  b  le 
than     politics  — 
and  not  so  inter- 
esting," he  added, 
/  live  without  you."        with  a  grim  smile. 
The   knotted 
branches  of  the  old  trees  in   Brookshill 
Park,    knotted    and    grieved    with   the 
tempests  and   trials  of  centuries,    were 
stretched   out    over    a    fair    wild    gar- 
den of  delights.    Starry  groups  of  pale 
primroses  flecked    the   greensward  jwith 
gleams  of  light  like  sunshine  falling  on  a 
rippling   sea.     The  air  was  sweet   with 
the  scent  of  violets  that  clustered  in  blue 
patches  round  the  claw-like  roots  of  the 
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old  trees,  a  haze  rested  on  the  dark  brown 
of  distant  trees,  and  more  glad  than 
children's  voices,  more  liquid  than  the 
running  waters  of  the  stream,  a  chorus  of 
bird-song  rang  out  a  welcome  to  the 
spring. 

Helen  Hulbert  walked  under  the  trees. 
The  beauty  of  the  day  oppressed  her ;  its 
sunshine    seemed    meaningless,    cruelly 


meaningless,  as  she  walked  with  listless 
steps  over  the  spring  grass.  The  fair 
beauty  of  the  fruit  garden  is  about  us 
still,  but  our  fallen  and  fettered  human 
natures  may  no  longer  enter  in  and 
understand  its  mystery  of  joy. 

Mrs,  Hulbert  would  have  welcomed 
a  heavy  shower,  a  dark  rain-cloud,  a 
blast  of  cold  wind.    The  brightness  of 
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the  day  clashed  with  her  mood,  and 
someone  who  was  watching  her  was 
puzzled ;  she  did  not  look  quite  happy 
after  all,  he  thought.  A  deer  bounded 
across  the  path  and  interrupted  the  train 
of  her  thoughts ;  she  gazed  after  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  her  steps 
towards  the  house.  The  neighbours,  rich 
and  poor,  would  be  coming  to  welcome 
her  home,  and  she  must  not  disappoint 
them.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  a  little 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  old 
friends  again.  The  world  and  his  wife 
in  the  country  have  not  much  to  think 
about,  and  she  knew  that  they  had  not 
forgotten  a  certain  wedding  that  had 
made  the  village  gay  just  a  year  ago. 

The  scene  rose  before  her.  How 
loyally  had  the  people  gathered  round  her, 
and  how  generously  had  they  given  their 
gifts  and  rejoiced  in  her  pleasure,  and 
how  her  husband  had  laughed  as  they 
drove  away  from  the  church  amid  the 
cheers  and  the  flowers  the  children  sent 
after  them. 

"  I  can  see,  Helen,"  he  had  said,  as  he 
bowed  to  her  friends,  "  I  have  attained 
the  height  of  my  ambition ;  I  shall 
never  be  anything  but  Lady  Clan  *Iver's 
husband  here." 

She  sighed  as  she  recalled  it  all  and 
raising  a  ring  that  hung  on  her  watch- 
chain,  looked  long  and  tenderly  at  it ; 
and  someone  who  was  watching  her 
thought  this  a  very  remarkable  pro- 
ceeding, and  quite  antagonistic  to  the 
ideas  he  held. 

She  knew  that  the  villagers  must  have 
missed  her,  and  she  had  made  a  great 
effort  to  come  back  and  run  the  gauntlet 
of  their  kindly-meant  questionings ;  but 
she  dreaded  none  the  less  the  prospect  of 
returning  saddened  and  alone  to  the  old 
life  that  had  held  such  promise,  and  her 
head  drooped  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"John,  John,  how  can  I  live  without 
you  ? "  she  said  aloud.  "  Oh,  must  I 
always  suffer  for  my  hasty  words  ?  "  Her 
tears  fell  fast,  and  blurred  the  bright 
patches  of  primroses  and  hid  the  violets 
altogether,  and  watered  a  fair  flower 
called  Hope  that  had  suddenly  sprung  up 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  was  watching 
her. 


"  Helen,"  he  said,  hastening  to  over- 
take her,  "  is  this  true  ?  " 

She  flushed  and  turned  slowly.  "Is 
what  true  ? "  she  said. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  He  took  her  hands  in 
his  and  held  them  tenderly,  as  he  marked 
her  troubled  gaze :  "  Is  it  true  that  you 
did  not  mean  what  you  said  that  day  we 
parted  ?  ** 

"  How  can  you  have  thought  it,  John  ? 
It  was  the  fiend  that  dogs  our  footsteps 
that  spoke  then — not  I — our  fatal,  fatal 
tempers,"  she  said. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before, 
dear,  and  save  me  all  this  misery  ?  Save 
us  ?  "  he  added  as  the  flush  faded  from 
her  face,  and  he  saw  that  grief  had  placed 
its  mark  upon  her  brow. 

"  You  went  so  quickly,  I  thought — I 
thought  I  had  killed  your  love  with  my 
cruel  words,  and  that  you  were  glad  to 
be  set  free." 

"Never  for  a  moment.  I  have  loved 
you  through  it  all,  dear,"  he  said.  And 
they  walked  back  together  to  the  house. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  "  she 
asked  presently.  "  I  only  arrived  this 
morning." 

"  I  did  not  know  it,"  be  replied.  "  I 
came  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  old  house 
before  going  back  to  the  wilds  for 
good." 

His  wife  clasped  her  hands  round  his 
arm  and  smiled,  "  And  now  you  cannot 
go  at  all,"  she  said.  "  What  brought  you 
home,  dear  ?  The  last  news  I  heard  was 
that  you  were  never  coming  back,  and  it 
nearly  killed  me." 

"  My  love,  my  dear,  dear  love,  I  came 

because "  and  then  he  told  her  how  he 

had  heard  that  she  looked  unhappy,  and 
how  he  had  longed  to  see  if  it  were  true, 
and  if  he  could  set  it  right. 

"  Have  I  worn  my  heart  upon  my 
sleeve  ?  I  hope  not.  It  would  have 
poisoned  anyone  with  grief  who  pecked 
it,"  she  smiled. 

''  I  think  not,"  he  said,  "  I  felt  ashamed 
of  the  foolishness  of  my  errand  last  night," 
and  he  told  her  how  he  had  seen  her  at 
Sir  Robert's  ball,  and  how  her  smiles  had 
nearly  driven  him  away  again. 

"  A  sadder,  but  not  a  wiser  man,'*  she 
added.  *'  I  expect  Robert  to-night ;  dear 
old  Robert,  I  know  he   will   be   glad; 
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but  how  astonished  he 

But  Sir  Robert  was  not  so  very  much 
surprised    after    all.      He   told  his  old 


11  be  to  find  you  friend  as  he  greeted  him  warmly  that 
he  was  prepared  against  surprises 
where  politics    was    conceraed^or  any 
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By  J.  C.   a 


HE  was  a  youth  of  twenty — she 
Confessed     that     she     might    be 
twenty -three. 
Out  on  the  beach  they  slowly  strolled, 
They  sat  on  the  rocks  where  the  breakers 

rolled. 
The     harvest     moon     was     the     only 

light 
That    pointed    the    way    through     the 

gathering  night. 
"  Oh,  dearest !  "  quote  he,  "  I  swear  to 

you 
That  all   I  have   promised  this  day  is 


I  vow  on  my  life  by  the  stars  above 
That  you  are  the  only  girl  I  love ; 
Accept  my  hand,  for  my  heart  is  yours, 
Each  breaker  that  floYS  to  the  beach  and 

But  tells  of  my  love  in  a  wonderful  way 
And  murmurs  it  sweet  in  a  rhythmical 

Thus  spake  the  youth  in  a  sorry  plight. 
And  he  grasped  in  his  own  her  hand  so 

white. 
She  answered  as  only  a  girl  can  do  ; 
"  Get  away !     Don't  you  know  I've  got 

sand  in  my  shoe  [ " 


By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


T  F  another  example  were  needed  of  the 
'  difficulty  of  constructing  a  quite  satis- 
factory play  from  a  theme  which 
requires  the  more  deliberate  method 
■of  the  skilled  novelist  to  make  convinc- 
ing, it  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Somerset 
Maugham's  drama  "The  Explorer,"  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre.  For  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Maugham's  cleverness  in  dramatic  con- 
struction, and  in  spite  of  his  intuitional 
feeling  for  the  plausible  in  dramatic 
incidents,  and  in  spite,  furthermore,  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Waller's  impressive  and  com- 
manding personality,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  an  audience  accept  Mackenzie's 
self-immolation  other  than  as  an  irritat- 
ing, quixotic,  unnecessary  adherence  to 
a  rash  and  foolish  promise.  Mr.  Maugham 
can  delude  us  in  his  novel,  bearing  the 
same  title,  for  there  he  had  the  command 
of  a  method  in  telling  a  story  that  leads 
itself  to  subtle  ways  of  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  reader  to  take  the  exact 
point  of  view  the  novelist  desires  hJm  to 
take;  but  transfer  the  same  situation  to 
the  stage,  where  incidents  are  presented 
visually  and  the  author  must  let  his 
characters  declare  themselves  without  his 
comments  on  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  it 
becomes  a  very  different  matter.  "The 
Explorer "  is  a  particularly  convincing 
instance  of  what  I  have  frequently  in- 
sisted upon — that  you  cannot  make  a 
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good  play  out  of  a  good  novel  or  vice 
versa ;  their  ways  lie  apart.  I  would 
trust  to  Mr.  Maugham  and  Mr.  Waller  to 
prove  the  contrary,  if  it  were  capable  of 
proof,  but "  The  Explorer  "  is  a  confirma- 
tion, not  a  refutation,  of  the  contention. 
In  all  this,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  said 
that  "  The  Explorer  "  is  a  failure.  It  is 
very  far  indeed  from  being  a  failure.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  success  from  a 
popular  point  of  view,  ft  has  all  the 
elements  that  make  for  a  popular  success. 
Tlie  hero  is  a  God-like  creature,  a  splen- 
did example  of  the  British  "  Empire- 
builder,"  the  man  who  takes  his  life  in 
his  hands  and  by  sheer  force  of  high 
character,  of  unbounded  energy,  of  cour- 
age, hardihood,  and  just  dealing,  con- 
quers the  respect  and  admiration  of 
civilised  and  uncivilised  alike,  not  for 
his  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  good 
of  humanity  and  the  prestige  of  his 
country.  The  woman  he  loves  is  worthy 
of  him,  even  if  she  lacks  something  of 
that  complete  devotion  which  cannot 
harbour  a  breath  of  mistrust  towards  the 
man  who  has  won  her  heart.  Miss 
Evelyn  Millard  has  rarely  had  a  finer 
part  than  Lucy  Allerton— a  part  that 
makes  a  larger  demand  upon  her  versatile 
powers  as  an  actress  ;  she  has  one  especi- 
ally strong  scene,  to  which  she  does  the 
fullest  justice.    Then  "The  Explorer"  is 
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written  with  that  care  in  constructing 
the  scenes  which  only  the  bom  dramatist 
can  achieve  and  which  we  associate  with 
all  Mr.  Maugham's  work.  His  lively  wit 
animates  the  dialogue,  and  in  the  love 
affairs  of  the  cynical  Richard  Lomas  and 
the  sprightly  Mrs.  Crowley  he  hps  pro- 
vided a  treasure  of  enjoyment  fo?  his 
audiences.  Of  course  Mr.  Waller  is  in- 
comparable. He  never  presses  the  melo- 
dramatic to  its  extreme  ;  there  is  always 
a  suggestion  of  reserved  power  behind  his 
most  impassioned  moments  which  adds 
immensely  to  the  effect  he  creates. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Mr.  Maugham 
has  four  plays  running  simultaneously  on 
the  London  stage.  It  is  almost  unprece- 
dented. His  popularity  is  a  tremendous 
fact.  But  is  he  not  capable  of  work 
which  is  not  written  down  designedly  to 
the  popular  level  ?  If  he  is,  it  will  come 
out  sooner  or  later  because  it  must.  But 
if  his  only  grievance  is  that  he  has  lost  a 
pot  of  money  because  managers  were  so 
slow  to  appreciate  him,  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  will  never  give  us  anything  finer 
than  the  commercially  profitable  drama. 
Excellent  as  are  the  specimens  he  has 
given  us  hitherto,  I  have  tried  to  believe 
he  has  something  very  much  better  behind. 

Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  Miss  Lily  Brayton 
gave  a  short  summer  season  at  the  Ald- 
wych  Theatre  in  June,  presenting  a  new 
melodrama,  **  The  Two  Pins,**  by  Mr. 
Frank  Stayton.  Though  staged  with  all 
the  care  and  sense  of  artistic  fitness  that 
are  a  feature  of  Mr.  Asche*s  productions, 
and  though  played  by  a  company  admira- 
bly fitted  to  its  task,  the  drama  failed  to 
attract  the  public.  Nor  was  "  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  which  was  revived  for 
a  few  nights,  much  more  successful, 
though  it  was  given  with  all  the  finish 
and  perfection  of  detail  and  admirable 
acting  that  made  it  so  great  a  "  draw  " 
during  Mr.  Asche's  occupation  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre.  It  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  the  fickle  quality  of  public 
favour  sometimes.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
June  temperature  and  the  social  distrac- 
tions of  that  very  full  month  that  made 
hopeless  every  dramatic  enterprise  not 
already  in  the  full  swing  of  advance 
bookings. 


The  season  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
disastrous  one  for  the  managers,  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  has  been  sunk  in  un- 
profitable ventures.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  has  struck  a  decided 
success  in  "The  Flag  Lieutenant,'* which 
is  drawing  big  houses  to  the  Playhouse, 
but  that  is  the  only  venture  which,  stalled 
late  in  the  season,  has  sufficiently  caught 
the  public  fancy  to  make  its  election  sure. 
The  season  of  French  plays  has  been 
a  fairly  prosperous  one.  The  revival  of 
Offenbach  at  the  Shaftesbury  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
**  comic  opera "  in  its  best  estate,  and 
that  it  was  appreciated  is  to  our  credit 
as  playgoers. 

The  Pioneers  have  a  truly  prodigious 
scheme  in  contemplation  that  will  be 
announced  in  due  course.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  now  that,  if  successfully  carried 
through,  it  would  confer  upon  London 
all  the  practical  advantages  that  would 
be  obtained  by  a  National  Repertory 
Theatre  ;  would  give  the  unacted  drama- 
tist his  chance,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  be  run  on  conmiercial  lines.  It 
would,  furthermore,  give  the  supporters 
of  the  scheme  an  ample — even  a  muni- 
ficent return  for  their  money,  and  every- 
one knows  how  important  it  is  nowadays 
to  convince  even  the  enthusiast,  who  is 
willing  to  die  for  a  good  cause,  that  he 
shall  at  least  have  a  public  funeral  for 
his  investment.  The  success  of  the  scheme 
all  depends  upon  whether  there  are  seven 
thousand  people  in  London  who  care 
enough  about  possessing  a  genuine  rep)er- 
tory  theatre  of  their  own  to  be  willing  to 
pledge  themselves  to  take  two  seats  for 
ten  performances  by  a  first-rate  company 
at  prices  that  will  average  out  about 
3s.  6d.  a  stall  for  each  performance,  and 
graded  down  from  that  to  6d.  each  for  a 
gallery  seat.  That  is  the  whole  question, 
and  if  the  seven  thousand  subscribers 
are  forthcoming  the  Pioneer  Repertory 
Theatre  is  a  success. 

For  next  season  the  promises  are,  as 
usual,  abundant.  A  new  play  by  Mr. 
Barrie,  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hubert  Henry 
Davies,  a  new  version  of  "  The  Duke's 
Motto  "  for  Mr.  Waller,  by  Mr.  Justin  H. 
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McCarthy,  The  work  of  a  writer  new  to 
the  stage,  Mr.  Frederick  Lonsdale,  is  being 
extensively  heralded  also.  We  are  told 
that  a  comedy  from  his  hand  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Wyndham's,  and  that  he  has 


written  the  book  of  a  genuine  comic 
opera  that  will  challenge  public  approval 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre.  These 
are  but  some  of  the  anticipations  ;  we 
await  the  fulfilment. 


■^^^ 


By  AGNES  HCXJD. 


PHYLLIS  was  young  and  very  happy, 
and  just  a  little  excited,  and  per- 
haps a  trifle  proud,  because  she  was 
engaged  before  herfriendMaud,  who  was 
at  least  three  years  older.  But,  of  course, 
she  was  very  careful  not  to  give  herself 
airs,  or  to  unduly  flaunt  her  happiness  in 
poor  Maud's  face  ;  indeed,  she  was  really 
anxious  that  her  friend  should  be  as  for- 
tunate as  herself.  At  least,  as  fortunate 
as  was  possible ;  for,  naturally,  there 
was  only  one  Arthur  in  the  world,  and  he 
was  to  be  her  own  husband.  But  there 
were  plenty  of  other  men,  really  quite 
nice  ones — she  must  see  what  she  could 
do  for  Maud. 

They  were  sitting  together.  Maud  had 
come  to  tea  with  her  friend  to  talk  about 
her  trousseau  and  the  presents. 

"Yes,  I  am  very  happy,"  said  Phyllis, 
presently;  she  had  been  giving  Maud  a 
list  of  the  wedding  presents. 

"You  must  be,"  said  Maud.  "That 
silver  tea  service  is  lovely !  You  are  a 
lucky  girl,"  and  she  sighed  a  little. 

Phyllis  was  reminded  of  her  lonely 
state.  "I  do  wish  you  were  as  happy, 
dear,"  she  said.  "  But  1  believe  you  will 
be  very  soon,"  and  she  smiled  meaningly. 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  say  that  ? " 
asked  Maud. 

Now,  Phyllis  had  meant  nothing 
definite ;  she  only  wished  to  be  comfort- 
ing, and  vaguely  to  suggest.  There  was 
no  actual  prospective  lover  in  her  mind  ; 
but  she  could  not  bear  to  raise  poor 
Maud's  hopes,  only  to  destroy  them  the 
next  moment,  so  she  smiled  again 
mysteriously  while  she  ran  over  in  her 
thoughts  every  probable  suitor. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  so  knowing, 
Phyllis,"  said  Maud  impatiently.     "Who 
were  you — whom  do  yon  mfnn  ? " 
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"  Ah,  I  mustn't  say  ;  besides,  it  is  only 
an  idea — a  mere  suggestion." 

Maud  looked  disappointed,  and  it 
distressed  PhylUs's  kind  heart ;  so  she 
said,  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse, "  Don't 
you     think,      George     St  ration      seems 

rather ?     Don't  you  think  so,  dear  ? 

1  have  thought  so  several  times." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !     I'm  sure  I  have  never 

noticed  anything — at  least "       And 

she  paused  and  blushed  a  little,  and 
wondered  if  Phyllis  had  any  good  reason 
for  her  suggestion. 

"  There !  Now  you  know  you  have 
thought  so  1  "  said  Phyllis,  delighted  to 
hnd  she  had  made  so  good  a  guess. 
"Don't  pretend  you  were  blind — and  he 
is  such  a  nice  fellow,  nearly  as  nice  as 
Arthur." 

"But  I  don't  believe  he  means  any- 
thing; you  know  what  men  are,"  said 
Maud.  And  she  sighed  as  she  remem- 
bered the  fickleness  and  flightiness  of 
men,  and  looked  wistfully  at  her  friend. 

Phyllis  answered  the  look  boldly. 
"  Some  men  are,"  she  said ;  "  but  not 
Mr.  Stratton." 

"I  don't  know;  he  has  always  been 
very  friendly,  and  all  that,  and  perhaps 
if  I'd  encouraged  him " 

"Why,  of  course,  every  man  wants 
encouragement.  I  expect  he  has  been 
miserable,"  said  Phyllis.  "  And  you  do 
like  him?" 

Maude  put  down  her  cup  and  arranged 
the  cushions  at  her  back  before  she 
answered— and  Phyllis  felt  quite  anxious 
for  her  reply.  "  I  suppose  I  like  him," 
she  said  at  last,  with  proper  maiden 
hesitation. 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  horrid  to  him  ? 
I  expect  you've  snubbed  him  dreadfully." 

Phyllib  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
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young  man    of  whose  devotion   for  her 
friend  she  was  now  assured. 

Maud  laughed ;  she  imagined  she  had 
been  cruel  to  Mr.  Stratton.  '*  Oh,  it  won't 
hurt  him,**  she  said  carelessly.  "  I  can't 
help  laughing  at  men  when  they  say 
silly  things,  can  you?  Even  George — 
Mr.  Stratton " 

"  Oh,  call  him  George.  I  am  sure  you 
think  of  him  as  George,**  Phyllis  said 
gaily,  "  and  I'm  sure  you  would  be 
awfully  sorry  if  he  went  away  and  you 
never  saw  him  again.** 

"  I  might  get  over  it,"  Maud  answered, 
with  the  light  indifference  of  a  conqueror. 

"  No,  you  wouldn't ;  you*re  really  very 
fond  of  him.  No,  do  tell  me,  dear, 
when  did  you  first  suspect  he  cared  for 
you  ?  ** 

Maud  could  not  give  an  exact  date  ; 
indeed,  had  she  told  the  truth,  she  would 
have  said,  "  five  minutes  ago  '* ;  but  then, 
that  is  what  she  did  not  do.  She  began 
to  believe  she  had  known  of  George's 
attachment  for  a  long  while.  The  femi- 
nine imagination  is  such  an  adaptable 
thing  that  it  can  evolve  a  lifelong  devo- 
tion from  the  chance  remark  of  a  friend. 
So  she  answered  carelessly,  "I  hardly 
know ;  gradually,  from  different  things. 
He  was  always  at  the  houses  I  went  to — 
at  the  Jervis- Carters,  and — and  every- 
where.** 

**  You  will  be  kind  to  him,  won't  you, 
Maud  ?  Wouldn*t  it  be  delightful  if  we 
were  both  married  on  the  same  day  ?  '* 
said  Phyllis. 

"  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that ; 
besides,  he  may  not  care  about  me  now.** 

"  You  will  have  yourself  to  blame  if 
he  doesn*t,*'  Phyllis  said  severely. 

**  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  I  don*t 
want  to  be  horrid,**  Maud  explained,  with 
some  anxiety. 

"  You  must  be  very  nice  to  him,  then. 
Let  him  see  you  do  care  for  him  a  little. 
Oh,  I  do  want  to  see  you  as  happy  as  I 
am,  dear  1  **  cried  Phyllis. 

"  A  sensible  woman  can  be  just  as 
happy  unmarried,'*  said  Maud,  who  had 
dabbled  in  serious  literature. 

"  Nonsense,  you  know  she  can*t ;  and 
we*re  not  going  to  discuss  these  silly 
questions ;  we  had  much  better  settle 
about  the  bridesmaids  and  where  we  shall 
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live.     We'll    live '  somewhere  near   each 
other,  won't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  of  course.     Chelsea  is  nice, 
isn't  it?     George   has    a    married  sister' 
there,  though  that  might  be  a  drawback,** 
answered  Maud. 

"  It  would  be,*'  assented  Phyllis. 
"  Arthur  likes  Campden  Hill.*' 

"But  after  all,  Phyllis,  I'm  not  afall 
sure  I  care  enough  about  George.** 

"  How  annoying  you  are  !  "  exclaimed 
Phyllis.  "Just  when  everything  was 
settled.  Look  here,  Maud ;  write  him  a 
nice  little  note,  and  ask  him  to  lunch  or 
tea,  or  something ;  your  mother  won't 
mind  ;  or  say  you'll  be  at  home  on  Sun- 
day, and  then — then  you  can  arrange 
things,  you  know.  That  will  be  the  best 
way,  for  it  is  silly  to  pretend  you  aren't 
in  love  with  him." 

"  Shall  I  really  write  ? "  said  Maud, 
with  a  show  of  hesitation. 

"  Certainly,  here  are  the  paper  and 
pen  and  everything.  Write  it  here,  and 
I'll  send  Jane  ta  the  post  with  it  at 
once." 

Maud  succumbed  to  her  friend's  deter- 
mination and  wrote  a  carefully-worded 
note  to  Mr.  Stratton,  in  which  she  gently 
reproached  him  for  not  having  been  to 
see  her  mother  and  herself  lately,  and  she 
said  how  glad  they  would  be  if  he  came 
to  lunch  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Phyllis  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  the  maid.  "  Now,  darling, 
everything  will  come  right,**  she  said. 
"  How  happy  he*ll  be !  I  may  call  him 
George  now,  mayn*t  I  ?  " 

Maud  blushed  and  said  she  thought 
she  might,  and  just  then  the  servant 
came  in. 

"  Take  this  to  the  post  at  once,  please 
Jane,"  said  Phyllis. 

"Yes,  miss;  and  this  letter  has  just 
come  for  you,**  answered  the  maid. 

Phyllis  took  the  letter,  and  the  maid 
left  the  room  with  Maud's  note. 

"Whom  is  your  letter  from?  I  seem 
to  know  the  writing,**  said  Maud. 

"Only  from  Ethel  Jervis-Carter ;  she 
does  write  to  me  sometimes  about  nothing 
in  particular,**  answered  Phyllis. 

She  had  not  read  many  lines  of  the 
letter  before  she  gave  a  little  cry  of 
dismay. 
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A   MERE  SUGGESTION, 


"What's  the  matter?"  said  Maud, 
seeing  her  emotion. 

"Nothing,"  answered  Phyllis.  "At 
least,  nothing  interesting  ;  and  I  don't 
believe  it's  true." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Phyllis  ;  tell  me  what 
it  is." 

"  There  ;  read  it,"  said  Phyllis. 

And  Maud  read  : — 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  George  Stratton.  You 
and  Maud  know  him,  so  you  will  under- 
stand how  happy  I  am.  We  hope  to  be 
married  soon " 

Maud  read  no  more ;  she  was  very 
pale.  "  Thanks,"  she  said,  giving  the 
letter  back,  "  it  is  very  interesting." 

"  I'm    so    horribly  sorry "    began 

Phyllis. 

"  For  having  made  a  fool  of  me  ? 
You  ought  to  be,"  said  her  friend  stonily. 

"  I  never  meant "  said  Phyllis. 


"  You  made  me  writeTthat  wretched 
note  ;  I  shall  never  forgive  you,"  said 
Maud,  drawing  on  her  gloves,  and  rising 
from  her  chair  with  the  air  of  casting  the 
dust  of  her  friend's  house  from  her  feet. 

"It  was  a  mere  suggestion,"  Phyllis 
pleaded. 

"  It  was  extremely  bad  taste." 

"  But  you  agreed  with  me !  " 

"No;  it  was  entirely  your  doing," 
answered  Maud.  "  However,  of  course  it 
does  not  affect  me  at  all." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Phyllis. 

Maud  swept  out  of  the  room,  went 
home  and  wrote  a  second  note  to  Mr. 
Stratton  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
delightful  news  she  had  just  heard,  and 
would  he  bring  Ethel  with  him  to  lunch 
on  Sunday  ? 

Phyllis  remorsefully  observed  that  she 
would  never  again  try  to  provide  conso- 
lation for  desolate  friends. 


THE   CHILDREN    LEFT    BEHIND. 

The  Town  Bachelor  on  his  Return  from  his  Holidays. 


By   ALLEN    OF   ROSCOMMON- 


IN  my  chamber  all  alone, 
When  the  night  is  dark  and  still, 
There  is  yearning  in  my  heart, 
Like  a  void  within  my  heart — 
Void  that  memVies  cannot  fill. 

All  the  children  that  I  love. 
Sleep  still  on  their  pillows  white  ; 
They  are  housed  beside  the  sea ; 
I  in  town  am  doomed  to  be. 
And  I  think  of  them  to-night. 

Sleep  to  each  a  peace  has  giv'n, 
All  unconsciously  they  sleep  ; 
All  the  features  that,  awake, 
Looks  of  love  and  frolic  take, 
Now  sublimely  solemn  keep. 


Grave  is  now  that  roguish  face, 
Sparkling  but  a  while  ago  ; 
Closed  the  merry  laughing  eyes, 
Sunny  rays  of  Paradise, 
Thrilling  all  my  spirits  so. 

There  that  son  of  Beauty  lies. 
Calmly  sleeping  while  I  pine ; 
Oh,  what  sweet  affection  lives, 
In  the  touches  that  he  gives. 
In  the  hands  he  laid  in  mine ! 

It  was  joyous  day  by  day, 
All  my  senses  pleasure  filled ; 
Faces  fair  and  voices  sweet. 
Merry  steps  of  romping  feet — 
These  my  inmost  spirit  thrilled. 


They  are  gone,  and  I  am  lone, 
I  may  see  them  never  more  ; 
But  there  come  to  soothe  my  sigh 
Visions  of  a  fairj  uly. 
Children  of  the  Norfolk  shore. 


Vtftit,--St' 


JOANNA  AMI       THE  BELOVED  VAGABOND. 


THEATRICAL  REMINISCENCES  OF 

BRIGHTON. 


THE  fashionable  amusements  of 
Brighton  in  the  olden  time,  grew, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  "  situation.'* 
The  earlier  visitors  to  the  *'  pretty  fishing 
village  "  were  content  to  bathe ;  to  "  buy 
fish,"  "  sun  themselves  upon  the  beach," 
and  "  count  the  ships  in  the  roads."  Such 
pastimes  became  irksome  and  mono- 
tonous ;  hence,  the  opening  of  a  library, 
the  engagement  of  a  band,  the  occasional 
organisation  of  a  ball  at  Shergold*s  new 
tavern, — each  innovation  simple  enough 
in  itself — were  severally,  in  the  then  con- 
dition of  things,  hailed  as  positive 
delights.  Such  was  the  encouragement 
given  to  these  amusements  that  increased 
efforts  to  provide  others  promptly  fol- 
lowed, and  not  too  soon.  Brighton  at 
this  period,  was  fast  rising  into  popu- 
larity as  a  marine  resort  far  excellence^ 
there  being  no  other  so  near  to  the  metro- 
polis or  so  easy  of  access  ;  the  first  record 
of  a  theatrical  event  was  when  the 
"  Chichester  Company  of  Comedians " 
visited  Brighton,  in  1764,  to  perform  "  The 
Busy  Body  "  and  the  "  Mock  Doctor  "  in 
a  barn  which  abutted  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  Castle  Square.  The  first 
theatre  was  opened  in  Brighton  on  July, 
24,  1770,  and  from  that  time  every  actor 
and  actress  of  any  repute  has  played 
there — from  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  appeared 
in  1798,  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  object,  however,  of  this  article  is 
not  to  give  a  history  of  the  Brighton  stage 
— heaven  forbid  ! — but  to  recount  a  series 
of  amusing  and  pathetic  incidents  that 
have  happened  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  dramatic  profession  who  have  either 
played  or  stayed  in  the  southern  watering- 
place. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Farren 
(the  "cock  salmon")  was  starring  at 
Brighton,  and  selected  among  other 
pieces  for  his  benefit,  Buckstone's  farce 
"Nicholas  Ham."  In  it  the  part  of 
Shrimp,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  was  given  to 
a  low  comedian  more  remarkable  for 
"cheek"  than  talent,  who,  when  kindly 
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admonished  by  the  "star"  to  avoid 
undue  exaggeration,  took  the  hint  very 
ungraciously,  and  replied  with  a  sneer 
that  he  wanted  no  one  to  teach  him  his 
business.  After  the  performance,  during 
which  the  clerk's  incompetency  had 
spoiled  more  than  one  of  Farren's  effects, 
the  latter,  in  a  high  state  of  indignation, 
bounced  into  the  manager's  room,  and 
angrily  declared  that  he  had  never  been 
so  badly  supported  in  his  life,  particularly 
singling  out  the  actor  cast  for  Shrimp. 
"  Shrimp,  indeed  I  "  he  cried  with  increas- 
ing irritation ;  "  why,  confound  the 
fellow,  he  gives  himself  as  many  airs  as 
if  he  were  a  prawn !  " 

Charles  Mathews  was  once  playing  at 
Brighton  and  sent  the  following  funny 
letter  to  John  Laurence  Toole,  the  come- 
dian who  in  his  days  of  retirement  settled, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  Brighton  : — 

Belle  Vue  Mansions, 

Brighton. 

My  Dear  Toole, — Were  you  ever  in  a 
mess  ?  If  you  never  were,  I  can  explain 
it  to  you,  having  been  in  several ;  indeed 
I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  I  am 
in  one  now,  and,  strange  to  say,  you  are 
perhaps  the  only  man  who  can  get  me 
out  of  it.  You  need  not  button  up  your 
pockets  ;  it  isn't  a  pecuniary  one.  Only 
fancy !  After  thirty  years'  practice  and 
experience,  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  my 
dates,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
find  myself  engaged  to  two  managers  at 
the  same  time.  Now  they  say  a  man 
cannot  serve  two  masters ;  but  I  can,  if 
they  will  come  one  after  the  other,  only 
one  at  a  time,  one  down,  t'other  come 
on  ;  but  to  play  at  Bristol  and  the  Gaiety 
on  the  same  night,  and  to  keep  it  up  for 
a  week,  I  don't  see  my  way  to  accomplish. 
In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  I  engaged  to 
begin  with  Chute  on  September  29th, 
and  1  had  scarcely  done  so  when  HoUings- 
head  reminded  me  that  I  was  booked  to 
begin  with  him  on  that  date,  and  that 
it  could  not   be  altered.      Conceive  my 
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dismay!  Chute  holds  fast — "Can't  be 
altered  "  ;  so  does  Hollingshead — "  Can't 
be  altered."  Now  Toole — dear  Toole — 
beloved  Toole — can't  you  stay  a  week 
longer  at  the  Gaiety  ?  Can't  you  let  me 
begin  there  on  Monday,  October  5th,  as 
1  thought  I  did,  and  get  me  out  of  my 
dilemma  ?  Can't  you  make  this  sacrifice 
to  friendship,  and  put  three  or  four  hun- 
dred more  into  your  pocket?  Virtue  is 
not  its  own  reward ;  but  an  extra  week 
of  fine  business  is.  Now  Toole — adored 
Toole — best  of  men — first  of  comedians 
— most  amiable  of  your  sex,  burst  into 
tears — throw  out  your  arms  and  sob  out : 
"Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt — play  me 
another  week— pay  me  another  three 
hundred,  and  be  happy."  Breathless 
with  anxiety,  yet  swelling  with  hope, 
1  await  your  answer.  Pity  the  sorrows 
of  a  poor  old  man,  and  wire  telegraph 
"Yes,"  rather  than  keep  me  in  suspense. 
What's  a  week  to  an  able-bodied  low 
comedian  ?  Child's-play.  Why,  you'll 
be  wanting  to  throw  in  morning  per- 
formances as  well  to  keep  jou  from 
rusting!  It  really  is  a  chance  for  you — 
avail  yourself  of  it  and  bless  me,  and  I'll 
bless  you,  and  Hollingshead  will  bless  us 
both,  and  Chute  will  bless  us  all.  With 
my  intermediate  blessing. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

C.  J.  M.VTHEWS. 

The  late  Mr,  C.  D.  Marius,  the  husband 
of  Miss  Florence  St,  John,  once  told  an 
interesting  anecdote  of  a  Brighton  girl 
and  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers.  Being  in 
Brighton  one  day,  not  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  not  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
Marius  met  a  friend,  who  was  then  very 
busy,  having  just  sold  the  Portslade 
Paddocks.  He,  having  to  drive  to  the 
Paddocks,  and  seeing  Marius  moping 
about  the  front,  offered  him  a  seat  on  his 
"  Victoria,"  which  gave  Marius  the  oppor- 
tunity to  once  more  find  out  that  there 
are  hearts  with  true  feeling  still  in  exis- 
tence in  our  world.  "I  remember  it," 
he  says,  "  as  well  as  if  it  was  to-day  ;  a 
spotless  blue  sky,  a  hot  sun,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  from  the  sea ;  the  fields 
were  covered  with  wild  flowers.  As  we 
were  driving  along  amongst  the  lanes, 
after  having  passed  the  quaint  and  old- 
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fashioned  village  of  Portslade,  we  came 
upon  a  party  of  childen,  the  eldest  being 
a  girl  of  about  sixteen.  .She  was  sitting 
on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  making  a  beautiful 
wreath  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  with  the 
wild  flowers  that  were  being  gathered  by 
the  other  children,  who  were  flying  all 
over  the  field  like  so  many  bees  from  a 
hive.  As  we  passed,  I  remarked  to  my 
friend,  'See  how  beautifully  the  girl  is 
making  that  wreath.'  We  visited  the 
Paddocks,  and  on  our  return  to  the  same 
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spot,  I  saw  the  girl  had  just  finished  the 
task.  I  stopped  the  *  Victoria,*  and 
calling  her  to  me,  asked  her  if  she  would 
sell  the  wreath.  She  seemed  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  Then  my  friend  offered 
her  3s. ;  I  bid  4s. ;  he  bid  5s.,  and  a  lively 
little  auction  would  have  taken  place  if  I 
had  not  noticed  by  her  side  the  pale  and 
sad  face  of  another  girl,  scarcely  in  her 
teens  ;  for  as  the  others  were  urging  the 
elder  to  take  the  money  and  part  with  the 
wreath,  she  alone  remained  silent.  I 
could  not  help  observing  her  as  she  stood 
there,  looking  at  me  almost  angrily.  I 
then  proffered  one  last  bid  of  6s.  *  Take 
it ! '  shouted  the  boys  ;  '  take  it  *  shouted 
the  girls.  Then  the  elder  turned  to  the 
sad  little  girl,  asked,  'Shall  I  take  it 
dearie  ?  *  The  answer  was  a  most  em- 
phatic '  No  !  '  Then  the  elder  turning  to 
us,  said,  '  You  will  forgive  me,  sir,  for 
not  selling  it,  but  it  is  for  our  mother's 
grave.'  A  few  minutes  after,  we  passed 
the  little  graveyard  joining  the  picturesque 
church.  My  friend  and  I  instinctively 
looked  at  one  another,  for  we  both  felt  at 
the  same  moment  that  there  was  the  des- 
tination of  that  bright  and  beautiful 
wreath  of  wild-flowers,  gathered  and 
entwined  together,  under  God's  bright 
sun  that  day,  by  the  loving  hands  of  two 
orphans." 

The  above  anecdote  has  at  least  one 
thing  to  commend  it  to  our  readers — its 
/ruth^  and  to  prove  the  old  adage  once 
more  right  which  says  that  "  One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

When  "  Peril "  was  produced  at  the 
Hay  market  Theatre  under  the  Bancroft 
regime,  in  1876,  there  was  not  a  part  suita- 
ble for  Mrs.  Bancroft  in  the  play.  It 
became  so  established  in  the  favour  of 
the  public,  that  this  famous  actress  spent 
some  weeks  at  Brighton,  being  joined  for 
the  Sundays  and  Mondays  by  her  husband, 
and  a  pleasant  detachment  of  friends,  both 
among  the  company  and  outside  its 
cheery  circle.  '*  We  took  part  of  a 
house,"  says  Mrs.  Bancroft,  in  her  enter- 
taining Reminiscences,  '*  on  the  King's 
Road,  where  there  was  a  very  remarkable 
young  person  engaged  as  upper-house- 
maid, who  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  twist- 
ing thf  Queen's  Knglish  about  in  such  a 
mann(T  tiiat  ii  was  at  times  more   than 


difficult  to  understand  her  meaning.  I 
don't  think  she  knew  herself  what  the 
words  she  tried  to  pronounce  meant,  but 
it  was  her  evident  delight  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  most  extraordinary  gibberish 
I  ever  listened  to.  She  was  a  veritable 
Mrs.  Malaprop  from  a  housemaid's  point 
of  view.  I  accidentally,  from  my  dressing- 
room,  overheard  conversations  between 
her  and  a  fellow-servant,  and  if  the  door 
was  partly  open  I  confess  I  was  so 
attracted '  by  her  wonderful  power  of 
word -twisting  that  I  did  not  shut  it.  She 
assumed  a  kind  of  a  mincing  way  of 
speaking,  and  I  took  down  in  pencil  all 
the  wonderful  things  she  said.  In  the 
following  conversation  I  reproduce  them 
in  their  integrity. 

"  Anne  :  *  Where  does  your  parents 
live,  then  ? ' 

**  Jane  :  *  They  used  in  reside  in 
'Ighgate  (put  that  picture  straight,  it 
'esitates  me),  but  my  mother  found  the 
air  of  'Ighgate  too  strong  for  her,  and 
when  she  took  ill  the  doctor  said  she  must 
move  to  a  more  atmospheric  place.  My 
poor  mother  had  a  bad  time  with  my 
father.  He  was  a  cruel  'usband,  and 
behaved  to  her  like  a  medicated 
scoundrel.' 

**  Anne  :  *  Well,  I  never  1 ' 

"  Jane  :  *  He  was  her  second  'usband, 
you  know,  and  we  never  liked  him.  My 
poor  dear  father  died  five  years  ago.  His 
sufferings  were  awful  ;  he  had  a  couple  of 
ulsters  on  his  inside.' 

"  Anne  :  '  What,  hco  of  'em  ?  ' 

*'  Jane  :  *  Yes  ;  so  he  died.' 

**  Anne  :  *  I  should  think  he  did.' 

*'Jane:  'We  didn't  wish  mother  to 
re-wed,  and  we  up  and  told  her  one  day, 
that  if  she  did,  we  would  go  out  of  the 
house,  as  any  second  'usband  we  should 
look  upon  as  an  antelope.' 

**  Anne  :  *  Why,  of  course  !  ' 

'*  Jane  :  '  Well,  she  did  marry  again, 
and  he  was  a  punishment  to  her,  for  he 
was  always  ill  and  complaining.  Mother 
was  nothing  but  a  nurse.  First  he  had 
an  illustrated  sore  throat,  and  was  awful 
bad  when  the  influential  gale  was 
blowin' ;  but  he  died  of  various  veins  in 
his  legs,  a  year  ago,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
for  he  hated  us,  and  we  hated  him.  He 
gave    himself   such     air>,    and   got    that 
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'aughty,  that  at  last  he  arrived  at  such  a 
prerogative  he  couldn't  consume  it.'  " 

Mrs.  Bancroft  frequentlyspent  the  early 
morning  studying  a  new  part,  going 
down  to  the  beach andsitting  on  a  bench 
there  in  a  quiet  spot.  "One  day,"  says 
this  charming  actress,  "  I  found  myself 
quite  alone  for  some  time,  when  presently 
I  observed  two  ragged  little  girls  playing 
amongst  the  shingle.  They  were  not 
near  enough  to  disturb  me,  so  I  made  no 
attempt  to  move.  By-and-by,  however, 
one  of  them,  who  had  been  staring  at  me 
from  a  little  distance,  became  more  inter- 
ested in  my  occupation,  and  gradually 
ventured  nearer.  She  stood  gazing  at 
nie  for  some  time,  which  made  me  feel 
fidgety,  and  1  was  just  on  the  point  of 
telling  thcchild  to  nm  away,  when,  after 
a  snuflle  (for  I  presume  podiet -handker- 
chiefs were  at  a  premium  with  her),  she 
started  a  conversation.     Hei  costume  was 


limited  to  a  poor  ragged  Irock  over 
notliingatall.neither  shoes  nor  stockings, 
long  lank  hair,  and  an  old  straw  hat  with 
the  torn  crown  hanging  on  one  side  of 
a  very  dirty  face.  She  stood  with  her 
hands  behind  her,  and  commenced  : 

■  you   readin',    loidy?' 


(snuffle), 
"Self  : 

see,  child  ? 
"  Chilu  : 

of?' 


'  Why,    of    course ;  can't   you 
'  What     are     you    a-readin' 

"Self  :  'A  book.' 

"  Child  :  '  Is  it  a  noice  book  ?  Is  there 
fairies  wot  gives  you  things  ? ' 

"  Self  :  '  What  things  ? ' 

"  Child  :  '  Puddens  and  coikes  ! '  (a  big 
snuffle). 
_^'Sei,f  :  'No,  nothing  of  that^sort.' 

"  Chii.h  :  '  Then  wot's  the  good  o' 
readin"  of  it  ? '  {The  child  comes  near  and 
seats  herself  by   my   side,  swinging  her 
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legs  to  and  fro  ;  after  a  pause,  and  a  good 
stare), '  Are  you  a  pretty  loidy  ? ' 

"  Self  (inclined  for  a  joke) :  '  I  am  con- 
sidered the  beauty  of  Brighton.' 

"  Child  (after  a  long  look) :  '  Oh !  I 
don't  think  sq,' 

"  Self  ;  '  I  am  sorry  for  that.' 

"  Child  (still  swinging  her  legs) :  1  like 
your  'at.' 

"Self  ;  '  I'm  glad  you  like  something." 

"  Child  :  '  My  mother  'as  one  jist  loike 
it.' 

"  Self  : '  Really  ? ' 

"Child:  'Yes,  she  bought  it  for  a 
shillin'  in  'Igh  Street.' 

"The  frankness  of  the  remarks  greatly 
amused  me.  Suddenly  the  girl  made  a 
move  to  go,  saying,  '  Good-bye,  loidy  ; ' 
when  I  remarked, '  You  are  going  home  to 
your  dinner,  I  suppose.'  She  shook  her 
lank  hair,  and  replied  in  the  same  artless 
manner  r_'  No ;  I  ain't  got  no  dinner ;  never 
"ave  no   dinner,    'cept   on    Sundays.'      I 


began  to  get  interested  in  the  poor  little 
waif,  and  inquired  further:  'No  dinner 
except  on  Sundays  ? ' 

"Child  :  'No,  loidy.' 

"  Self  :  '  A  good  tea,  I  dare  say.' 

"Child:  'Only  dry  bread.  Mother 
can't  give  us  no  butter.' 

"  Self  ;  '  If  I  gave  you  a  penny,  wliat 
would  you  do  with  it  ?  ' 

"  Child  (with  a  look,  not  being  able  to 
realise  the  possibility  of  such  a  gift) :  '  1 
would  buy  a  bun,'  (a  loud  and  prolonged 
snuflle). 

"  I  gave  the  child  money,and  she  rapidly 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  shops. 
Coming  hurriedly  back,  she  seated  herself 
on  the  beach  by  the  side  of  her  ragged 
playmate,  with  whom  she  shared  her 
bun ;  I  was  touched  by  the  instinct  to 
divide  her  treasure  with  her  poor  com- 
panion. The  child  had  some  dinner, 
and  we  became  very  good  friends  in  the 
future." 


1 


S./j..^^. , 


I  WISH  his  friends  would  come" 
said  the  landlady,  Wrinkling  an 
anxious  forehead. 

"  The  wire  went  off  right  enough," 
remarked  her  husband,  removing  the  pipe 
from  his  lips  to  add  in  an  injured  tone,  "  I 
had  to  turn  to  and  write  it  all  out  again." 

"  No  wonder ;  he  was  in  an  awful  hurry, 
and  I  scribbled  it  down  anyhow.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  been  in  his  right  mind 
for  daj-s." 

There  was  a  short  silence  as  they 
looked  from  the  porch  across  the  green, 
where  the  railway  was  visible.  The 
breath  of  spring  was  in  the  air ;  hardly  a 
sound  came  from  the  straggling  group  of 
farms  intersected  by  rural  lanes ;  even 
the  farmyard  cacophony  sounded  muffled 
and  distant,  and  for  the  moment  nothing 
stirred  but  the  bit  of  white  muslin  in  the 
artist's  casement  that  had  been  cautiously 
pushed  ajar. 

"  Spoils  custom,  him  lying  there,"  said 
the  landlord,  jerking  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  window.  "They  think 
there's  something  catching." 

"  Rubbish !  It's  rheumatics  from  paint- 
ing in  them  damp  fields.  And  who's 
going  to  turn  him  out,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  Not  me — though  in  my  opinion 
he'll  never  leave  this  house  except  in  his 
coffin." 

"  He  knows  that,  you  could  see  it  by 
the  wire — 'Very  ill,  come  if  possible;  if 
not  good-bye.'  What  else  could  he 
mean  ?  It  was  addressed  to  a  lady,  too — 
Mrs. — Mrs. — I  forget  the  name — his  sister, 
I  expect." 

"  Yes,  poor  chap,  his  mother's  dead.  We 
ought  to  have  found  out  more  about  his 
people,  Bob;  it'll  be  so  awkward  if  no 


one  turns  up.  However,  I  should  think 
that  would  fetch  them,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  for  I  am  about  tired  out." 

She  went  inside,  the  plaintive  murmur 
of  her  voice  lingering  as  she  laboured  up 
the  little  staircase. 

The  landlord  sat  on  the  porch  smoking 
his  pipe.  The  responsibility  had  become 
very  irksome :  and  when  at  last  the 
creeping  curve  of  a  train  came  in  view, 
its  hoarse  panting,  dimly  audible  in  the 
distance,  sounded  a  welcome  message  of 
relief. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  fly  drove 
up  to  the  inn.  The  landlord  wrenched 
the  door  open  with  alacrity :  a  gentle- 
man alighted,  followed  by  a  lady,  who, 
disdaining  the  proffered  hand,  stepped 
lightly  down  and  hurried  indoors.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  landlady  barred 
her  progress. 

"  Not  now,  madam ;  it  may  excite  him, 
and  his  heart's  weak.  Anyway,  I'm 
afraid  he's  rather  feverish  and  may  not 
know  you  at  first.  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
tell  you,  ma'am,  that  there  ain't  much 
hope  of  him  getting  well,  leastways  the 
doctor  says  there  ain't,  but  of  course,  where 
there's  life  there's  hope,  and  he's  young." 
She  paused  for  breath,  then  added  briskly, 
"  if  you  and  the  gentleman  will  step  in 
the  parlour  for  a  minute  or  two,  I'll  try 
and  make  him  understand  you've  come." 

Mordaunt  drew  his  wife  into  the  small 
side  room  and  shut  the  door.  They  faced 
each  other  silently  for  a  moment ;  then, 
with  an  impatient  movement  she  threw 
back  her  veil,  disclosing  a  beautiful  dis- 
tressed face,  whose  colour  varied  with 
her  strange  vehemence  of  speech  and  ges- 
ture. 
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the   one 

trusted." 
ing. 


man    I    loved  and 
He  broke  off,  sigh- 


Ske  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  spent  with  excitetnent. 


"  Why  did  you  come  ?  Why  do  you  stay? 
It  only  gives  us  both  needless  pain.  You 
try  me  beyond  endurance,  my  nerves  won't 
bear  the  strain.  It  is  a  question  of  days, 
hours,  and  I  want  to  be  alone — to  tend 
him  in  peace."  Her  voice  rose  to  a  cry  of 
anguish  as  she  grasped  his  arm,  "Oh  Mor- 
daunt,  if  you  knew  how  I  have  suffered, 
you  would  spare  me  this  agony." 

Mordaunt  looked  down  on  her  gloomily. 
"  What  is  your  agony  to  mine  ?  I  only 
know  that,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
we  had  been  drifting  apart.  I  discovered 
that  my  attentions  were  distasteful,  my 
presence  undesirable.  Your  plea  of  ill- 
health  deceived  me,  but  1  was  ready  to 
l>ecome  a  thousand  times  more  devoted 
it  you  chiwe,  or  to  efface  myself  entirely 
till  you  cared  to  reinstate  me.  It  was 
only  when  your  face  betrayed  what  the 
brief  message  1  opened  by  mistake  had 
failed  to  convey,  that  I  solved  the 
problem.  That  my  dearest  friend  should 
have  dealt  the  blow  is  an  added  grief — 


Her  pale  cheek  grew  crim- 
son, "  You  shall  not  reproach 
him.  Because  he  was  worthy 
of  your  love  and  trust  he  went 
from  me  without  a  word — I 
tempted  him,  I  tortured  him," 
she  went  on  recklessly,  "  The 
secret  was  in  my  eyes  when 
I  looked  on  him,  in  my  voice 
when  I  spoke ;  when  our  hands 
met  I  trembled,  and,  because 
without  him  my  life  was  dark 
and  I  hungered  for  his  words, 
I  wrote  —  and  he  did  not 
answer.  There  is  the  truth — 
believe  or  disbelieve.  It  is  I 
who  deceived  you,  1  who  am 
shameless,  wicked,  ungrateful 
— what  you  will!  I  asked 
you  not  to  follow  me.  Now 
leave  me  to  my  love  and 
punishment."  She  spoke  dis- 
tractedly, unfastening  her 
travelling -cloak  and  her  hat 
with  nervous  fingers.  A  hook 
caught  in  her  hair ;  she  tore 
it  out  with  a  clinging,  tan- 
gled tress. 
Mordaunt  caught  her  by  the  wrists. 
"  If  all  question  of  love  between  us  is 
over,"  he  said  harshly,  "you  shall  bring 
no  stain  on  my  name ;  understand,  I  shall 
stay  here  with  you,  the  physician  will 
tell  us  how  long ;  I  have  telegraphed  for 
a  nurse,  too,"  he  added,  releasing  her. 

She  Hung  lierseif  into  a  chair,  spent 
with  excitement.  "So  you  grudge  me 
these  poor  hours,  the  happiness  of  being 
all  in  all  to  him^till  the  last,  because 
the  world  may  wonder  If  I  close  his  eyes," 
she  said  scornfully.  "You  elect  to  be 
my  gaoler;  you  set  a  spy  on  me;  you 
haven't  ii  word  of  tenderness  for  the 
friend  who  has  risked  his  lite  for  yours, 
never  a  word  of  kindnfss  or  pity." 

'■  It  is  iinjiussibie  lo  reason  with  you 
when  you  wiltullymisundefstaod.  Iwish 
him  well  over  his  illness — I  should  be  a 
brute  if  I  didn't — but  why  couldn't  he 
send  for  some  of  his  own  jwople  ?  You 
are  so  impulsive.  It  is  my  duty  to 
protect  you — even  he  did  Ihai." 
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She  glanced  up  quickly.  "  Ah !  now 
you  speak  in  your  old  voice  and  indeed 
reproof  is  unnecessary ;  I  am  miserable 
enough  as  it  is.  I  wish  I  might  die  in 
his  stead,"  she  went  on  hysterically.  "  The 
suspense  is  killing  me.  Have  patience, 
Mordaunt !  help  me  to  bear  it  all,  it  is 
only  for  a  little  while." 

Mordaunt  cursed  himself  for  his  blind- 
ness. He  thought  he  had  held  the  key 
of  her  soul,  because  in  return  for  his 
worship,  she  had  laughed  and  chatted 
and  fascinated  him  with  her  varying 
moods.  The  traces  of  suffering  in  her 
youthful  face,  her  breaking  voice,  and  the 
pathos  of  careless  dress  and  dishevelled 
hair  revealed  undreamed-of  possibilities 
in  her  nature. 

This  was  love,  and  this  was  not  for 
him.  His  heart  was  torn  with  anxiety 
and  sorrow  and  the  difficulty  of  restraint ; 
but  he  was  mindful  of  her  reliance  on  his 
strength,  and  nerved  himself  to  the 
coming  ordeal. 

"We  must  fight  it  out  together,"  he 
said  at  last,  realising  that  neither 
sympathy  nor  anger  availed.  "  We  must 
be  calm  and  considerate.  The  world  lies 
before  us,  and  Time  is  a  magician." 
*  *  *  * 

The  artist  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling. 
His  wrists  were  swathed  in  bandages  ;  he 
felt  weak  and  helpless,  but  the  past  and 
present  excruciating  pain  of  movement 
was  forgotten  in  the  effort  of  his  brain, 
no  longer  delirious,  to  separate  the 
dream  of  life  from  the  real.  One  figure 
had  haunted  him  through  all  the  phases 
of  his  illness,  waking  or  sleeping — some- 
times a  shadowy  feature  of  delirium 
passing  beyond  his  grasp,  sometimes 
bewilderingly  near  and  tangible.  Had 
she  been  near  him — his  well-beloved  ? 
Had  he  sent  for  her  ?  He  hoped  not,  for 
the  honour  of  a  silent  vow.  Raising 
himself  with  difficulty,  he  peered  over  the 
muslin  window  blinds.  What  a  glorious 
day  !  And  how  wonderful  that  he'  had 
lived  to  see  it !  But  why  rejoice  where 
living  meant  the  stagnant,  uninspired 
existence  he  had  led  for  the  last  year,  the 
monotonous  dwelling  on  forbidden  joy, 
the  stifling  of  insidious  thoughts  that 
wronged  his  friend.  The  temptation  and 
the  struggle  made  him  welcome  death, 


and  lo !  he  awoke  to  the  radiance  of  the 
day,  to  glimpses  of  green  meadow  and 
cool  stream,  and  searing  memories.  The 
door  opened  and  closed  as  he  lay  down 
again  wearily,  and  the  woman  of  his 
dreams  approached  in  answer  to  his  won- 
dering gaze.  She  bent  down  and  wound 
her  arm  about  his  neck  and  laid  her  soft 
cheek  on  his.  "  Don't  speak,  don't  ques- 
tion," she  whispered,  with  an  exultant 
thrill  in  her  voice.  Was  it  a  vision  ?  His 
fingers  moved  painfully  towards  the  slim 
hand  on  the  counterpane  and  were  gently 
clasped  ;  a  warm  pulse  leapt  above  his 
own  with  joyous  fervour.  He  looked  up 
and  hot  tears  fell  on  his  face.  As  their 
lips  met,  he  was  only  conscious  of  the 
wonder  of  her  presence. 

"  This  little  hour  of  life  is  worth  the 
pain  of  dying,"  he  breathed. 

"  Hush  !  you  have  come  back  to  me  ; 
you  are  going  to  live — to  live,"  she 
repeated,  passing  her  hand  tenderly  over 
his  forehead,  where  the  lines  gathered 
again.  "  I  have  battled  through  a  crisis, 
too,"  she  went  on  timidly.  "  The  pettiness 
of  my  past  life,  its  stupid  pride  of  suffo- 
cating repression,  have  been  revealed  to 
me.  I  have  also  seen  the  folly  of  fighting 
against  all  I  feel  for  you.  The  anguish  of 
this  week  has  made  another  woman  of 
me.  I  have  had  faith,  I  have  prayed,  and 
my  prayer  has  been  answered.  If  such 
love  as  ours  be  sin,  would  you  have  been 
spared  to  me  ? "  She  stood  at  the  bed- 
side, her  delicate  face  suffused  with 
colour,  a  soft  fire  glittering  in  her  eyes. 
The  artist  lay  very  still,  fighting  down  his 
disloyal  feelings,  striving  to  regard  them 
from  his  friend's  standpoint. 

"  We  dare  not  deceive  ourselves,"  he 
said,  gravely,  at  last.  "  No  sophistry  can 
reason  away  the  penalty  of  passion. 
Our  affinity  is  sweet  and  wonderful.  Its 
power  might  endure  ;  but  it  is  too  dearly 
purchased  at  the  price  of  Mordaunt's 
happiness.     It  could  bring  no  blessing." 

"  Is  friendship  beyond  love  ?  Should 
two  lives  be  sacrificed  for  one  ?  "  she  asked 
resentfully.  "  Mordaunt  has  never  under- 
stood me.  My  heart  responds  to  your 
lightest  touch,  Mordaunt  leaves  it  a  stone. 
How  can  I  help  it?  Who  made  it  so? 
Who  should  be  answerable  ?  " 

"  But  you  loved  him  once  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  hesitat- 
ing. 

"  And  he  is  so  good,  so  strong,  and  true. 
Yes,  yes/  If  only — if  only  I  had  not 
come  between." 

"  No,  no.  You  know  I  did  not  mean 
that."  She  knelt  down  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  breast ;  her  fragrant  hair  brushed  his 
lips.  "  You  have  awakened  a  soul  in  me 
with  the  greatest  grief,  you  have  brought 
me  the  greatest  joy.  You  mesmerise  me. 
I  can  only  think,  speak,  weep  at  your  bid- 
ding ;  your  uncertainty  humiliates  me, 
since  I  am  in  your  power.  Go  where  you 
will,  I  must  follow.  Be  merciful,  love 
me,  protect  me,"  she  broke  off,  sobbing 
convulsively. 

The  artist's  eyes  were  wet,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  her  trembling  arm.  He  had 
the  will,  but  not  the  strength,  to  stem  the 
surging  of  this  strange  emotion  -whose 
intensity  terrified  him.  "  Be  brave,  dear 
heart !  "  he  whispered  huskily  ;  "  you 
know  I  love  you  well." 

The  anguish  of  his  voice  startled  her. 
She  rose  at  once,  looking  anxiously  in  his 
haggard  face. 

"  You  are  in  pain.  " 

"Nothing,  it  will  be  over  presently." 

"  How  thoughtless  of  me  to  excite  you. 
But  I  can  ease  as  well  as  torment  you." 
Her  manner  had  changed.  She  spoke 
brightly,  pouring  out  some  revivifying 
liquid,  which  she  held  to  his  lips  as  if  he 
were  a  child.  Then  with  deft  fingers  she 
unrolled  the  bandages,  soaked  them  in 
laudanum,  and  rebound  his  aching  wrists. 

He  watched  her  dreamily,  recalling  the 
petulant  epigrams  of  the  past,  the  furl  of 
her  fan,  the  arch  inquiry  of  her  laughing 
eyes,  and  noting  a  gentle  solicitude  with 
which  he  had  not  associated  her  earnest 
face ;  and  even  the  sight  of  her  plain 
travelling  dress,  grown  shabby  in  sick 
room  service,  touched  him  with  an 
inexpressibly  sweet  sense  of  intimacy  and 
dependence.  When  the  little  services  she 
rendered  so  capably  could  be  no  longer 
protracted,  she  laid  a  cool  hand  on  his 
weary  eyelids,  saying  : — 

"  Rest,  my  dearest,  and  let  me  take  care 
of  you,  and  the  future  of  itself ;  I  shall 
hardly  breathe  until  I  know  you  are 
asleep."  The  room  was  growing  grey 
when  Mordaunt  entered.     His  wife  held 


up  a  warning  finger,  as  he  moved 
unsteadily  towards  the  window,  where 
she  sat  with  averted  eyes  and  tightened 
lips.  **  Hush  !  you  will  wake  him,"  she 
said  coldly  as  he  placed  a  chair  beside 
her  own.  A  spasm  of  pity  pierced  Mor- 
daunt as  he  glanced  at  the  bed  where 
the  artist  lay  on  propped  pillows,  his  pale 
face  and  closed  eyes  too  vividly  suggest- 
ing death,  in  spite  of  the  short  irregular 
respiration  that  merely  hinted  troubled 
dreams.  With  the  maddening  injustice 
of  jealousy,  Mordaunt  had  steeled  his 
heart  against  his  friend  till  the  news  of 
his  recovery  had  left  him  only  selfishly 
conscious  of  unforeseen  complications ; 
but  now  the  sight  of  the  familiar  face 
wasted  with  suffering,  wounded  him  with 
repentant  shame.  He  recalled  the  artist's 
close  and  brotherly  connection  with 
many  incidents  of  his  adventurous  life, 
and  for  a  moment  the  memory  of  their 
perfect  companionship,  and  tolerance  of 
each  others'  foibles,  overwhelmed  him. 
But  when  he  looked  upon  his  wife,  Mor- 
daunt only  knew  a  burning  desire  to  take 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  his  friend,  or  foe  ; 
to  begin  the  world  anew  with  her,  but  on 
a  different  footing,  identifying  her  with 
his  aims,  strengthening  her  sincerity,  and 
fighting  for  her  affection,  step  by  step, 
as  for  some  treasure  to  which  he  bore  no 
clue,  though  cognisant  of  its  existence. 

"  You  have  done  more  than  your 
duty,"  he  began  gently,  "and  there  is 
now  no  doubt  of  his  recovery.  I  heard 
from  his  sister  this  morning  ;  she  is  on  her 
way  from  Scotland,  and  would  have  been 
here  before,  had  you  not  forbidden  me  to 
write.  That  was  wrong,  for  if  anything 
had  happened  she  would  never  have  for- 
given us."  She  made  a  slight  impatient 
movement,  but  did  not  speak.  "  And 
now  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
return.  I  have  been  very  patient,"  he 
added,  bitterly, "  but  I  don't  think  I  could 
stay  through  his  convalescence  without 
reminding  him  of  what  he  has  robbed 
me,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  I 
came  to  bid  him  good-bye,  but  I'm  glad 
he's  asleep,  for  in  his  present  weak 
state,  leave-taking  can  only  agitate  him. 
He  is  certain  of  care  and  attention,  and 
the  nurse  is  excellent,  so  there  is  nothing 
to  worry  about.     Everything  is  ready  for 
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the  journey,  I  only  wait  for  you.    Let  us  body  and  soul,  by  the  passion  you  force 

leave  quietly  and  at  once."  on   him.      There   is   a  hell  before  you. 

She  rose  very  slowly,  grasping  the  chair  Who    will    support — who    will    befriend 

to  steady  herself.     Her  face   was  white  you?     You  must  be  mad." 

and  scornful ;  her  nostrils  dilated,  as  she  She  stood  there,  rigid,  expressionless, 

looked  down  on  him.  "  Your  words  have  no  power  any  longer 


She  $ 


c  brij^hlly,  pouring  out  some  revivifying  iiijuid. 


"  What  if  I  will  not  go  ?  " 

He  faced  her  with  an  oath.  "  What 
demon  possesses  you  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  us  ?  Think  of  the  horrible  scandal 
—your  name  on  everj'  lip — and  I,  your 
husband,  a  laughing  stock  for  bringing 
you  here  !     And  this  poor  devil  ruined 


to  wound,"  she  answered  monotonously  ; 
"  1  have  chosen  my  path  ;  it  may  mean 
heaven,  it  may  mean  hell,  but  1  shall 
never  leave  him." 

Mordaunt  clenched  his  hands.  His 
lips  were  dry,  his  brain  on  fire,  there  was 
murder  in  his  heart.    The  room  seemed 
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full  of  voices  urging  him  to  conquer  her 
defiant  attitude,  to  obey  a  brutal  instinct 
and  force  her  on  her  knees  trembling 
with  a  panting  promise  of  reparation. 
Anything  to  change  the  terrible  stony 
challenge  in  her  eyes.  But  he  only  took 
her  shrinking  face  between  his  hands, 
reading  in  it  repulse  and  resolution. 
**  What  have  I  done  to  make  you  hate 
me  so,"  he  groaned. 

"You  torture  me,  you  reproach  me," 
she  stammered.  "  If  you  only  knew  how 
tired  I  am  of  it  all.  I  was  a  child — I  did 
not  know — but  now  I  want  to  live  my 
own  life." 

Mordaunt  laid  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  speaking  earnestly.  "  Listen  ! 
If  you  come  with  me  now,  no  word  of 
blame  shall  pass  my  lips.  The  agony  of 
this  week  will  fade  ;  in  time  we  may  even 
be  thankful  for  it,  since  it  will  have 
brought  us  nearer,  each  to  the  other.  I 
will  regain  your  love.  In  many  things  I 
have  misjudged  you,  but  you  have  never 
ceased  to  be  the  whole  world  to  me. 
Let  us  begin  again,  dear  ;  this  is  the  little 
rift  that  must  not  widen  and  mar  the 
music  of  our  lives — and  his,**  he  added 
softly.  **  He  has  genius,  and  must  rise  if 
he  devote  himself  to  his  art,  and  you  will 
have  helped  him  to  fame  instead  of 
pinioning  him  to  earth.  We  shall  be 
able  to  meet  frankly  and  intimately  as 
before,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  look  on 
him  with  honest  eyes.  Come  !  my  dearest." 

Though  the  softened  tones  stirred  in  her 
a  faint  regret,  she  gave  no  sign  of  atten- 
tion. Her  eyes  wandered  anxiously  to 
the  bed.  The  shadows  had  gathered  so 
quickly  that  she  could  hardly  distinguish 
the  artist's  face,  but  she  fancied  she 
detected  a  slight  movement.  '*  Hush  !  " 
she  murmured,  moving  towards  the  door  ; 
Mordaunt  followed,  his  nerves  all 
strained. 

"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  he 
began,  anxiously. 

She  wrenched  herself  from  his  detain- 
ing grasp,  speaking  fiercely,  **  Oh,  won't 
you  understand  ?  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
go  with  you  !  " 

"  Then  I  will  never  see  your  face 
again."  Mordaunt's  voice  was  terrible. 
The  word  he  flung  at  her  as  he  strode 
away  made    her  shudder  involuntarily, 


putting  her  hands  to  her  ears.  It  fell 
with  chill  significance  on  her  exaltation 
of  her  passion,  tearing  away  its  veil  of 
sentimental  glamour.  On  a  mad  impulse 
she  flew  after  him  down  the  narrow 
stairs. 

He  thrust  her  aside,  his  curse  filled  her 
with  superstitious  dread. 

Choking  with  sobs  she  clung  to  the 
arm  that  repulsed  her,  invoking  the 
memory  of  the  happier  past.  In  the  ugly 
little  parlour  she  went  down  on  her  knees 
and  prayed  for  a  word  of  pardon. 

"Will  you  come?"  he  asked  again, 
looking  down  grimly. 

She  moaned,  "It  is  stronger  than 
myself.     I  cannot — I  cannot." 

Mordaunt  lifted  his  clenched  fist,  the 
veins  stood  out  on  his  damp  forehead. 
"  Then  for  God's  sake  keep  clear  of  me  !  " 
he  thundered  ;  "  the  world  is  wide  enough 
to  separate  us." 

It  was  dark  when  she  rose,  clasping 
her  throbbing  temples  with  a  dazed  air. 
From  the  bar  came  snatches  of  song, 
which  maddened  her.  She  groped  her 
way  upstairs,  bruised  and  shaken,  as  if 
the  week's  watching  had  suddenly  told. 
Longing  to  lay  her  head  on  her  lover's 
breast,  and  sob  out  her  grief,  seeking 
solace  for  all  she  had  cast  away,  she 
moved  unsteadily  through  the  room. 
Faint  rays  from  the  window  indistinctly 
displayed  the  artist's  inert  form.  The 
doctor  had  said  sleep  was  the  best 
cure,  but  his  head  had  sunk  too  low  in 
the  disarranged  pillows.  She  wondered 
if  she  could  lift  without  rousing  him.  If 
he  would  only  wake.  There  was  so  much 
to  tell — to  plan — she  could  not  bear  the 
burden  alone.  Standing  irresolutely,  in 
the  shadow,  she  called  him  softly,  but  he 
did  not  answer.  She  sat  down  patiently 
at  the  bedside,  but  the  inaction  was 
horrible.  Her  cheeks  burned  as  she 
thought  of  the  blow  on  her  shoulder. 
Had  he  really  struck  her — he  who  had  so 
often  praised  and  caressed  the  satin 
smoothness  of  her  skin.  Well,  she  for- 
gave him.  It  was  a  penalty  she  endured 
cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  one  who  would 
shield  her  now. 

She  stirred  uneasily  as  time  drew  on  ; 
she  rose  softly  and  went  to  the  window. 
The   red   lights  of  the   train   that   bore 
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Mordaunt  out  of  her 
life  winked  at  her 
maliciously.  She  lit 
and  shaded  the  lamp, 
placing  it  on  the  small 
table  near  the  bed, 
then  searched  carefully 
among  the  bottles. 
The  medicine  glass 
smelt  curiously  !  Lau- 
danum ?  Surely  there 
was  some  mistake. 
The  bandages  had  been 
soaked  in  a  saucer,  as 
she  knew.  An  indefin- 
able terror  fr.-t^r.  d  its 
icy  fingers  on  her 
heart.  The  silence  was 
overpowering.  With 
wild  eyes  she  snatched 
up  the  fluted  phial 
whose  bold  inscription 
burnt  itself  mercilessly 
into  her  brain.  It  was 
empty ;  she  dragged 
herself  to  the  bedside, 
still  incredulous,  and 
holding  the  lamp  high, 
turned  back  the  sheet. 
As  it  moved,  a  nerveless  hand  fell  heavily  her  hands  together,  and  calling  hoarsely 
on  the  pillow.  With  an  arm  to  which  on  God.  She  clung  there,  heedless  of  the 
fear  lent  superhuman  strength  she  lifted  curious  crowd  that  gathered  around  her, 
her  lover's  drooping  head.     His  face  was     till  someone  gently  drew  her  away.  Then 


mt  down  0 


's  and  prayed  jor  pardon. 


grey  and  shrunken,  his  glazed  eyes  stared 
sightlessly  into  the  dazzling  light. 

As  the  desolate  truth  dawned  on  her, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  body,  beating 


lU  grew  dark.  In  a  blurred  vision  her 
closing  eyes  saw  a  terrible  smile  of 
triumph    wreathe    the     suicide's    parted 


o 


TWILIGHT. 

VER  the  grey  and  silent  sea. 
That  kisses  the  shore  so  sleepily 
And  laps  and  lingers  leisurely. 


The  lovely  silver  moonbeams  slide, 
A  path  down  which  the  angels  glide ; 
A  boat  is  rocking  on  the  tide. 


Oh,  were  I  in  that  little  boat 

With  one  I  loved,  we  two  would  float 

To  some  fair  land  from  earth  remote ! 


Fanned  by  the  breeze  so  fresh  and  light, 
Lit  by  the  moon  and  stars  all  bright. 
Wafted  by  wavelets  out  of  sight. 
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By   GEORGE    CECIL. 

HOW  TO  HOLD  THE  GUlTARi  "A  PERPLEXED  PIANIST"— "HE  REMAINS 
AN  ENGLISHMAN"!  H.  AHBROSINY  -  MAITRE  DE  BALLET:  HLLE. 
MIRANDA:  TWO  SONGS:  SILENT  MR.  HOLBROOKE:  "HONOUR  WHERE 
HONOUR  IS  DUE"!  MISS  ALICE  JOSEPHS  REMINISCENCES:  MADAME 
OLITZKA-S  CONCERT.  "LA  GLORIA  lyiTALlA":  "CARUSO^  RIVAL*— A 
"CARL  ROSA"  TENOR. 


Mr.  Havelock  Mason,  who' edits  our 

admirable   contemporary,    Keynotes,    has 

A  Severe    written  therein  a.  most[inter- 

Contem-    esting   article  on  the  manner 

poraT-     in  whicli  the  average  operatic 

performer 

handles  the 


Mr.  Mason  adds,  "Another  singer  will 
have  a  guitar  to  play  r  the  left  hand 
may  be  clasping  the  neck  Of  the  mstru* 
ment — or  it  may  not — the  right  hand 
will  occasionally  claw  at  the  Strings — 
p  e  r  h  aps 
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MR.   JOHN   COATE5, 
A  characteristic  portrait. 

Willis  (who  has  gained  much  distinc- 
"Heremains  t''^"  ^^  a  pianist),  is  a 
an  EaRlish-  Pole,  an  Armenian,  a  Lap- 
man."  lander,  a  Russian,  and  a 
Dutchman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
British-bom  virtuoso, 


prefers  to  "  remain  an  Englishman." 
Great  is  the  imagination  of  the  Press. 
Mr.  Willis  has  been  pronounced  by 
Leschetizky  to  be  one  of  his  "  few  great 
pupils." 

The  Covent  Garden  dancing  depart- 
ment is  under  the  capable  administration 
M.Ambro.lny°f  ^-  Ambrosiny,  whose 
— Moltre  de  services  are  also  in  requestat 
Ballet.  tiie  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  where  the  art  of  cutting  capers 
is  carried  to  so  fine  a  point,  M.  Ambrosiny 
No.  65.     August.  190S. 


dirL'ctb  the  .''nrtara;^,- ;  he  indicates  his 
ideas  to  the  gcacetiilly  agile  prima 
ballerina,  and  he  has  designed  the  classic 
poses  which  have  made  the  corps  de  ballet 
so  attractive  a  feature  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
He  also  is  responsible  for  the  engaging 
evolutions  of  the  little  blackamoors  in 
the  second  act  of  "Aida";  and  the 
bacchanalian  gyrations  of  the  dancers 
in  the  tavern  scene  in  "Carmen"  fur- 
nish another  proof  of  his  talent.  The 
amia'  le  maiire  de  ballet  enjoys  the  affec- 
tion of  all  with'whom  he  is  brought  into 
contact. 

Many  persons  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  Commonwealth  is  represented  at 
j^^  Covent  Garden  solely  by 
Australian  Melba.  During  the  present 
Coloratura  season,  another  Australian 
^'"B'"-  coloralura  singer,  Ml!e.  Lalla 
Miranda,  has  appeared,  and  with  gratify- 
ing success.  The  young  soprano,  who 
pos'^esses  a  remarkably  flexible  voice  of 
pure,  bright  quality,  is  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Paris  Opera — an  institu- 
tion at  which  a  few  more  good  singers 
might  advantageously  be  employed. 
Mile.  Miranda  has  fulfilled  many  success- 
ful engagements  at  Brussels,  Nice,  Vichy, 
.Vi,^-I;i-Chapelle,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
plans  will  enable  her  to  return  to  London 
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Most  modern  lingli^h — and  Americaa^ 
songs  being  only  fit  for  fuel,  it  is  refresh- 
Two  Songs  '°B  *°  ^^  ^^^^  ^o  praise  "  The 

worth  th<  Ladies     of     St,    James,"     by 

iMrnlQK.  Reginald  Clarke,  and  "  Pass- 
ing By" — for  the  music  of  which  Edward 
C.  Purcell  is  responsible.  In  either  ditty 
the  composer  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
words  in  the  happiest  manner,  while  the 
melody  has  no  little  charm. 

Of  late  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
Mr.  Holbrooke.  His  anxious  admirers 
Silent  ^''Jst  he  has  not  retired  into 
Mi..  private  life,  for  a.  composer 
Holbrooke,  who  is  so  clever  at  caricatur- 
ing music  can  ill  be  spared.  In  his 
"  Queen  Mab"  "  tone-poem,"  the  ingenious 
use  of  the  cock -a -doodle- do  motif  {the 
strain  being  heard  above  the  fortissimo 
din  of  every  conceivable  orchestral  instru- 
ment) positively  marks  a  new  era  in 
modem  music.  Minus  Mr.  Holbrooke, 
musical  life  would  lack  its  leaven  of 
amusement. 

Writes  a  trusted  "  Press  agent  "  : — '■  Is 
it  not   time  to  remind  the  ptiblic   that. 


Honour 


where  pioneer  amongst  modern 
Honour  Is  English  tenora.  He  has  de- 
*■"•  lighted  all  Germany  with  his 
Lohengrin,  and  his  success  in  opera  in 
England  is  without  parallel.  The 
musical  inhabitants  of  three  continents 
have  acclaimed  him  in  oratorio  ;  and 
the  London  Press  has  acknowledged 
his  unusual  capabilities  as  a  Lieder 
singer." 

Miss  Alice  Joseph,  the  well-known 
concert  agent,  who  was  for  some  years 
A.  Co  rt  P^i^^^^  secretary  to  the  late 
Agent's  Augustus  Harris,  treasures 
Remlnls-  many  interesting  reminis- 
cence*, cences.  She  was  present  at 
Dniry  Lane  many  times  during  the 
first  opera  season,  engineered  by  "  Drurio- 
lanus " — at  which  Jean  de  Reszk6's 
London  dibut  as  a  tenor  took  place. 
She  "  assisted  "  at  the  first  appearance  of 
Melba — when  that  fortunate  lady  was 
the  unknown  amateur,  Mrs.  Armstrong. 
She  also  knew  Scalchi,  Helfene  Crosmond 
— who,  alas  I  committed  suicide — Leslie 
Crotty,  of  Carl  Rosa  fame,  Mrs.  Henschell, 
and  Rose  Hersee ;  and  she  has  known 
many  distinguished  instrumentalists. 


after  all.  John  Coates  is  the 


SIGNOR    BATTISTIS'I 
("La  Gloria d'llalia")  as  Barnaba. 

Preparatory     to     her     departure     for 
America,  Madame  Olitzka  gave  a  recital, 
at  which  her  admirable  taste 
OlJt^L    '"  ^s's'^ting  a  programme  was 
again     made     manifest.       In 
Loewe's  "Die  Uhr,"  Penelope's  air  from 
Max  Bruch's  "  Odysseus."  and  in  various 
Lieder,    the  concert-giver  sang  with  the 
artistic    restraint     and     insight    which 
invariably  pleases  discriminating  critics. 
Signor  Battistini,  according  to  a  Press 
agent,  has  been  winning  fresh  laurels  in 
Rome.     After  singing  at    an    important 
concert,    he    was  presented    with  valu- 
able souvenirs  by  the  Mayor 
<«tSu.»*  and     by    the     President      of 
the   Academy  of  St.  Cecilia. 
His  inclusion  in  the  Covcnt  Garden  cast 
of  "  II  Barbiere "  would    have  been   to 
the  advantage  of  the  ensemble. 

The  above  enterprising  (and  reliable) 
scribe  also  writes :   "  There    is  a  pos- 
sibility of  Signor  Constantino 
"S'v'^"'  (Caruso's  rival)  being  heard  in 
London  in  the  late  autunm." 
Duringthe  past  fouryears  the  cminenttenor 
has  gained  no  little  fame  in  America. 
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THE  PIERROTS  ON  THE  PIER. 


PIERROT  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
before  him,  and  pen  and  ink  beside 
the  paper. 

Pierrot  was  concocting  jokes  to  amuse 
his  audiences  on  the  pier,  and,  to  judge 
from  his  face,  concocting  jokes  apipeared 
to  be  a  doleful  and  difTicuit  task. 
Pierrette  sat  looking  at  him  and  twisting 
her  little  forehead  into  innumerable 
wrinkles  in  an  agonised  effort  to  make 
up  a  joke  out  of  her  own  little  head. 
She  was  very  clever  at  telling  the  jokes 
made  for  her,  and  once  or  twice  she  had 
turned  out  quite  passable  inventions  of 
her  own,  but  they  had  been  so  few  that 
Pierrot  declared  they  must  have  been 
accidents. 

"  All  the  old  ones  are  stale,"  said 
Pierrot.  "  We  must  liave  some  new  ones 
or  the  pennies  will  stop  dancing  into  our 
pockets,  and  then  we  shall  starve, 
Pierrette." 

"  Better  starve,"  said  Pierrette,  "  than 
eat  the  pies  they  sell  on  the  pier." 

"Ha!"  cried  Pierrot,  "1  have  a 
thought,"  and  he  sank  his  head  on  his 
hands  again,  while  Pierrette  j)retended 
to  clap  her  hands  in  glee,  but  she 
made  no  noise  [est  she  drive  the  thought 

And  presently  Pierrot  said,  "  Listen,  my 
Pierrette,  A  father  said  to  his  boy : 
'  Tommy,  did  you  eat  that  little  pie  your 
mother  made  for  you  yesterday  ?  '  '  No, 
father,'  said  Tommy, 'I  gave  it  to  my 
teacher.'  '  Oh,  and  did  she  eat  it  ? '  asked 
papa.  'I  think  so,'  answered  Tommy; 
'  there  wasn't  any  school  to-day.'  " 

Pierrette  clapped  her  hands  quite  loudly 
now    until    Pierrot    stopped    lier.      "It's 


good,"  he  granted,  "  but  not 
all  that.     Now,  you  try." 

"  But  I  don't  need  to  try,"  ss 
proudly,    "  with    so    smart 


)  good  as 


id  Pierrette 
1    husband 


mmanded. 


have 


she    began,    but    he 


"  Hush  !  "    h 
another." 

"Oh     you- 
stopped  her  with  a  look. 

"  Need — need,"  he  rep  ated  with  a  far- 
away look  in  !iis  eyes,  and  then  was 
silent  for  a  space.  At  last  Pierrot  said, 
"How  do  you  spell  need,  meaning  to 
need  bread,  you  know  ?  " 

"  K-n-e-a-d,"  said  Pierrette. 

"Wrong,"  said  Pierrot. 

"Why,  you  sillv  boy,  of  course  it's 
k-n-e-a-d." 

"Not  at  all.  You  k-n-e-a-d  dough, 
but  you  n-e-e-d  bread,  don't  you?  " 

How  Pierrette  laughed.  "  We  shall 
not  need  it,"  she  cried,  "  if  you  can  go  on 
making  such  splendid  jokes.  Now  for 
another." 

"No;  it's  your  turn,"  said  Pierrot, 
looking  ratlier  important  and  vain,  and 
lighting  a  cigarette.  Pierrette  came  and 
sat  on  his  knee,  "  to  get  inspiration,"  she 
said.  She  could  see  their  landlady 
hanging  up  clothes  in  the  bark  garden. 
She  watched  a  minute  and  then  said  very 
slowly : 

"  There  was  a  little  boy  who  got  put  in 
a  corner  to  punish  him  for  getting  bis 
clean  white  suit  soiled,  and  presently  he 
asked,  '  Mummy,  do  all  the  angels  in 
Heaven  wear  white  frocks  ? '  '  Yes,  dear,' 
said  Mummy.  '  My  word.  Mummy,'  said 
he,  'what  a  big  washing  Mrs.  Dod  must 
have  to  put  out! '" 

■'Pretty    fair— for    you,"   ;-aid    Piermt 
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pa  t  roil  i  si  ugly,  "  W't'll  pol  jour  joke  down 
anyway ;  it'll  do  to  fill  in.  Try  again." 
"Well,"  said  Pierrette,  "  did  you  hear 
those  chatterboxes  at  our  concert  this 
morning?  They  hummed  the  tunes  and 
shuffled  thfir  feet  and  pretended  they 
had  heard  all  the  jokes  before,  and  made 
everybody  furious,  and  I  remembered  that 
once  I  went  to  a  concert  with  a  young 
man  who  would  talk  all  the  time,  telling 
me  what  'the  music  meant,'  he  said,  the 
stupid  fellow  !  Well,  then  he  closed  bis 
eyes  and  leaned  his  head  back  and  said 


Pierrot  smoked,  and  preiiently  she  remeni- 
bcred  a  story  of  a  countryman  who  came 
up  to  London  and  lost  his  watch  almost 
the  first  day.  He  was  told  to  go  to  Scot- 
land Yard  and  tell  the  police,  and  so  he 
did,  and  they  told  him  very  politely  that 
they  would  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to 
find  it  for  him.  So  he  went  away  quite 
content  and  began  to  see  the  sights  of 
J-ondon,  and  everywhere  he  went  he 
found  street  after  street  torn  up  and  closed 
to  traflic.  .M  last  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,     and    hurried    oft     to     Scotland 


TKE   MISSIXG    I 


quite  loudly,  '  You  have  no  idea  bow 
much  better  music  sounds  when  you 
listen  to  it  with  your  eyes  shut ' ;  and  an 
old  gentleman  just  in  front  turned  round 
and  said, 'You've  no  idea,  young  man, 
how  much  better  it  sounds  if  you  listen 
to  it  with  your  mouth  shut.'  " 

"  Good,"  cried  Pierrot ;  "  that  is  good  ; 
but  it  isn't  your  own,  you  know." 

"  No,"  said  Pierrette  rather  sadly  ;  "  it 
isn't  my  own,  that's  true," 

"  Still,  if  you  can  remember  another 
good  one,  it  will  do  as  well,"  said  Pierrot 
encouragingly, 
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Yard.  "  See  here,"  said  he,  "  I'd  no  idea 
when  I  asked  you  to  find  my  watch  that 
1  should  give  you  all  this  trouble.  The 
danged  watch  ain't  worth  it,  and  if  you 
don't  find  it  by  Saturday,  don't  pull  up 
any  more  of  the  roads." 

Pierrot  very  graciously  admitted  that 
the  story  was  not  a  bad  one,  and  then 
patted  Pierrette's  hand  and  said  she  must 
be  very  tired  and  had  better  lie  down 
and  rest.  She  said  her  head  did  ache  a 
little,  so  she  lay  down  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  And  then  the  lazy  Pie'-  ""^ 
toed  across  the  room  and  took  -  ■^"enor 
trunk  a  very  old,  old  coUe  '    -  -""^- 
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Millers"  and  wrote  some  pt  them  down 
one  after  the  other.  This  is  what  he 
wrote  down ; 

He  Gave  It  Up. 

Curate:,",!  hear! 'your  j  husband  has 
signed  the  pledge.  Did  he  keep  it  to  the 
letter  during  the  holidays  ?  " 


Curate:  "  I'm  afraid  you  don't  under- 
stand me.  What  I  mean  is,  has  he 
broken  the  pledge  since  he  took  it  ? " 

Parishioner :  "  'E  ain't  touched  it,  sir, 
I've  kept  it  wrapped  up  in  paper,  an'  its 
as  good  as  new  !  " 

Then  the  curate  gave  it  up  as 
hopeless. 


Ok! 

Parishioner :   "  It  wom't  a  letter,  sir ;  -                           Cautious. 
it  wor  a  card." 

Curate;    "I  mean    has    he    kept    his  Watson:  " What  was  the  largest  trout 

inviolate  ?  "  you  ever  caught,  James  ?  " 

ijiioner;  "No,  sir, 'e  ain't  kept  it  James:    "Let's  see;  what   day  of  the 

I've  kept  it  in  lavender  week  is  this,  Watson  ? " 

Watson  :  "  Monday,  I    believe.     What 
until      V 

\ 
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in  the  world  has  that  to   do  with   my 
question  ? " 

James  :  "  Oh,  nothing  ;  only  I  think 
you'd  better  wait  until  Wednesday.  I 
always  like  to  get  as  fat  as  possible  from 
Sunday  when  I  tell  about  my  fishing 
experiences." 

Hadn't  Seen  the  Elephant. 

A  circus  proprietor,  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  elephants 
during  his  brief  stay  at  a  country  town, 
inquired  of  everyone  whom  he  met  in  the 
street  wrhether  they  had  seen  the  lost 
elephant.  He  chanced  to  meet  an  Irish- 
man, and  asked : 

"  Pat,  did  you  see  a  stray  elephant 
anywhere  ? " 

"  No,  sorr,"  replied  Pat ;  "  but  1  saw  an 
indiarubber  bull  pullin'  up  carrots  wid 
"  his  tail  over  there  in  the  garden." 

Oriental  Justice. 

There  was  once  a  robber  in  Cairo  who 
fell  from  the  second  story  of  a  house  he 
was  trying  to  enter  and  broke  his  leg.  He 
went  to  the  cadi  and  complained.  The 
man's  window  was  badly  made  and  he 
wanted  justice.  The  cadi  said  that  was 
reasonable,  and  he  summoned  the  owner 
of  the  house.  The  owner  confessed  that 
the  house  was  poorly  built,  but  claimed 
that  the  carpenter  was  to  blame,  and  not 
he.  This  struck  the  cadi  as  sound  logic, 
and  he  sent  for  the  carpenter. 

"The  charge  is,  alas!  too  true,"  said 
the  carpenter ;  "  but   the  masonry  was 


at  fault  and  I  •ouldn't  fit  a  goo 
window ! " 

So  the  cadi,  impressed  with  the  reasoi 
ableness  of  the  argument,  sent  for  tl 
mason.  The  mason  pleaded  guilty,  bi 
explained  that  a  pretty  girl  in  a  bli 
gown  had  passed  the  building  while  1 
was  at  work,  and  that  his  attention  ha 
been  diverted  from  his  duty.  The  ca< 
thereupon  demanded  that  the  girl  shou 
be  brought  before  him. 

"It  is  true,"  she  said,  "that  lamprett; 
but  it's  no  fault  of  mine.  If  my  gov 
attracted  the  mason,  the  dyer  should  1 
punished,  and  not  I !  " 

"  Quite  true,"  said  the  cadi ;  "  send  f 
the  dyer." 

The  dyer  was  brought  to  the  bar  ai 
pleaded  guilty.  That  settled  it.  Tl 
cadi  told  the  robber  to  take  the  guil 
wretch  to  his  house  and  hang  him  fro 
tbe  door ;  and  the  populace  rejoiced  th 
justice  had  been  done.  But  pretty  soc 
the  crowd  returned  to  the  cadi's  hous 
complaining  that  the  dyer  was  too  loi 
to  be  hanged  as  ordered. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  cadi,  who  by  th 
time  was  suffering  from  ennui,  ''go  fii 
a  short  dyer  and  hang  him !  Justi 
shall  prevail." 

When  Pierrette  woke  up  she  w 
astonished  to  find  how  many  clev 
original  jokes  Pierrot  had  invent 
during  her  slumbers.  But  he  said  in 
lordly  way  that  it  was  absurd  to  mal 
such  a  fuss  about  it — it  was  nothing  f 
a  really  clever  man. 


^  „sinP  1  »«'>'^" 
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THREE  FAMOUS  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

By  ELIZABETH   LOUISA   KIRTON- 


OF  the  many  womep  whose  names 
are  written  large  in  the  roll  of 
England's  history,  numerous 
groups  might  be  formed  from  varying 
points  of  view  which  would  discfose 
striking  contrasts  or  interesting  parallels. 
It  is  an  admitted  truism  that  women 
have  exerted  an  enormous  influence  not 
only  on  British  but  on  universal  history. 
Sometimes  this  influence  is  exerted 
directly  on  public  affairs  or  again 
through  an  intermediary,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  social  or  political  intrigues  of  a 
party  or  a  family  centre  about  the  per- 
sonality of  some  woman  and  forces  her 
into  a  prominence  to  which  she  would  not 
of  her  own  will  aspire.  Such  contrasts 
exist  in  the  lives  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  Nell  Gwynne. 
The  oije  was  the  creature  of  circum- 
stance and  the  victim  of  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  others ;  the  second  was  a 
great  ruler ;  and  the  third  an  expo- 
nent of  that  feminine  power  behind  the 
throne  which  has  in  varying  degrees  and 
in  so  many  reigns  directed  from  policy  or 
whim  the  destinies  of  nations.  Further- 
more one  was  a  royal  wife,  the  second  a 
royal  spinster,  the  third  a  royal  mistress. 
Without   pressing   the    distinctions    too 
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closely,  we  may  find  it  interesting  to 
pursue  in  a  single  article  an  inquiry  into 
the  characters,  fortunes  and  accomplish- 
ments of  these  three  notable  women. 
The  study  should  at  least  afford  .some 
piquant  reflections. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  "  twelfth-day*' 
Queen  of  England,  as  renowned  for  her 
virtues  and  accomplishments  as  for  her 
misfortunes,  was  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Frances 
Brandon,  niece  of  Kii^  Henry  VIII.  She 
was  born  in  1537,  and  educated  with 
strictness  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age. 
Her  intellect  was  equal  to  the  efforts  .to 
which  it  was  strained.  Besides  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  accomplishments 
usually  found  in  ladies  of  her  rank  at 
that  time,  she  was  versed  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages, 
and  had  some  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
and  Arabic.  With  the  learned  Roger 
Ascham  she  was  a  favourite  scholar. 
With  the  reformer  BuUinger  she  corres- 
ponded in  Latin  as  correct  as  his  own. 
The  ripeness  of  her  understanding,  how- 
ever, and!5?<^e  moral  strength  of  her 
character,  were  best  seen  under  the  trying 
circumstances  which  befel  her  in  the  last 
(the  seventeenth)  year  of  her  life.    She  had 
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been  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith ; 

and  when  her  cousin,  King  Edward  VI., 
was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  the 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  professed  to  be 
the  most  zealous  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  England,  and  was  all-powerful  in 
the  counsels  of  the  young  king,  resolved 
on  using  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  a  tool  for  his 
own  aggrandisement  and  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Princess  Mary  from  the  throne. 
The  first  public  step  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  project  was  the  marriage  of 
his  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1553. 
when  also  the 
lady's  two  sisters 
and  Lord  Guild- 
ford's sister  were 
wedded,  with  the 
same  view  of 
furthering  Nor- 
thumberland's 
ambitious  plans. 
All  this  was  done 
with  an  indecent 
disregard  of  the 
king's  illness,  the 
dangerous  nature 
of  which  had  in- 
deed urged  on  the 
hasty  marriages. 
In  his  last  hours 
Edward  was  so 
wrought  upon  by 
North  u  m  berla  n  d, 
that,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  ofhi=. 
council  and  the  jui 
patent  lo  be  drawn  and  signed,  by  < 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  excluded  from 
the  succesbion,  and  the  crown  was 
bequeathed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
heirs.  Lady  Jane,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  intrigue  that  was  going  on,  was  at 
her  own  request  and  out  of  consideration 
to  her  youth  and  the  youth  of  her  husband, 
alloB^-ed  to  reside  for  a  while  with  her 
mother  in  the  country.  At  the  approach 
of  Edward's  death  she  was  summoned  to 
her  father-in-law's  house  and  informed 
that  the  king  had  appointed  her  to  be 
heir  to  the  crown.  This  she  did  not 
believe   but  deemed  it  a  jest  until  Lady 
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;,  he  caused  lelte 


Northumberland  came  to  her  and,  after 
a  stormy  scene  with  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  carried  oS  the  young  bride  almost 
as  a  prisoner.  On  the  9th  of  July,  three 
days  after  the  king's  decease,  which  had 
been  kept  secret,  Lady  Jane  was  requested 
to  be  at  Sion  House  to  receive  an  order 
from  the  king.  She  went  alone,  and 
immediately  after  her  arrival  was  waited 
upon  by  Northumberland  and  other  lords, 
his  fellow-conspirators.  The  duke,  as 
president  of  the  council,  announced  .the 
demise  of  the  crown  and  the  late  king's 
will  that  she  should  succeed  him.  The 
lords  then  knelt 
and  did  homage 
.  to  the  Lady  Jane 
as  queen.  Both 
announcements 
agitated  her 
deeply.  She  felt 
sincere  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her 
royal  cousin, 
whom  she  loved 
as  a  brother,  and 
the  burden  of  the 
crown  greatly 
oppressed  her. 
She  shook,covered 
her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  fell 
fainting  to  the 
ground.  Soon, 
however,  resum- 
ing her  courage, 
she  prayed,  that 
if  the  throne  was 
justly  hers,  God 
would  give  her  grace  to  govern  for 
His  service  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  narrative  of  Queen  Jane's 
nominal  reign  often  days  must  be  sought 
in  the  history  of  England.  She  had  no 
legal  tie ;  her  cause  was  not  popular ;  her 
father-in-law,  whose  instrument  she  was 
know-n  to  be,  was  universally  detested ; 
while  Mary  as  the  rightful  heir  enjoyed 
a  large  measure  of  popularity.  Northum- 
berland's projects,  spite  of  his  advan- 
tageous position,  fell  to  ruin  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Lady 
Jane  knew  nothing  of  their  nature  or 
extent.  When  the  crown,  unasked  for, 
was  brought   to  her  to  try  on,  she  was 
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informed  that  another  crown  must  be 
made  for  her  husband ;  she  started, 
perceiving  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  first 
time,  that  she  was  but  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dudleys.  She  thereupon  told 
Guildford  that  the  consent  of  parliament 
must  be  obtained  before  he  could  be 
crowned.  He  went  whining  to  his 
mother,  who,  finding  that  nothing  could 
move  the  firmness  of  the  young  queen, 
bade  her  son  to  leave  his  ungrateful  and 
disobedient  wife.  On  Wednesday,  the 
19th  of  July,  when  the  army  had  refused  to 
fight  against  Mary,  and  the  council  had 
turned  against  their  president  Northum- 
berland, the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  required 
to  give  up  the  Tower,  where  his  daughter, 
the  nominal  queen,  was  residing.  H^ 
yielded,  and,  rushing  to  her  room,  tore 
down  the  canopy  under  which  she  was 
sitting,  saying  she  was  no  longer  queen. 
She  replied  that  his  present  words  were 
more  welcome  than  those  in  which  he 
had  advised  her  to  accept  the  crown  ;  and 
her  reign  being  at  an  end,  she  asked 
innocently  if  she  might  leave  the  Tower 
and  go  home.  She  did  not  leave  what 
was  now  her  prison  until  seven  months 
later,  when  on  February  12th,  1554,  she 
was  taken  out  to  die  on  the  scaffold. 
Queen  Mary  had  no  desire  to  take  her 
young  cousin's  life,  being  satisfied  with 
her  own  bloodless  victory  and  with  the 
punishment  of  the  real  conspirators.  The. 
emissaries  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
strove  hard  to  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband.  The 
queen  however,  firmly  resisted  all  their 
suggestions  until  the  rebellion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  his  brothers  took  an  active 
part,  touched  her  on  the  point  that  was 
closest  to  her  heart,  her  marriage  with 
Philip  of  Spain  ;  then  she  consented  to  the 
death  of  those  who  might  prove  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  other  rebellions.  She  en- 
deavoured, first,  by  means  of  Feckenham, 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  to  convert  Lady 
Jane  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  in 
vain.  There  was  a  clear  understanding, 
a  heroic  courage,  and  true  piety  in  this 
young  girl  of  seventeen.  Her  husband 
desired  an  interview  on  the  morning  of 
the  execution,  but  she  declined,  because 
"  it  would  only  increase  their  trial  ;  they 


would  meet  soon  enough  in  the  other 
world."  She  saw  him  alive  going  to  the 
scaffold,  and  his  headless  corpse  return- 
ing. She  went  to  the  scaffold  calmly ; 
and  having  admitted  that  she  had  broken 
the  law  in  accepting  the  crown,  but 
without  any  guilt  of  intention,  she  died, 
with  these  words  on  her  lips :  "  Lord, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
In  her  letters  to  Bullinger,  "she  has  left 
a  portrait  of  herself,"  says  Froude,  '*  drawn 
by  her  own  hand,  a  portrait  of  piety, 
purity,  and  free  noble  innocence,  un- 
coloured  even  to  a  fault  with  the 
emotional  weakness  of  humanity." 

Four  years  after  the  execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Queen  Elizabeth  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor. 
Elizabeth  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  of 
age  at  the  time.  Not  the  least  valual>le 
part  of  her  education  had  consisted  in  the 
adversities  through  which  she  had  passed. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  future 
power  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  first  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  her  reign  wore  years  of 
comparative  tranquillity.  Heavy  as  were 
the  clouds  which  seemed  to  hang  on  all 
parts  of  the  horizon  at  her  accession,  they 
rolled  away  without  a  storm.  Since  the 
origin  of  the  rupture  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  papal  See,  such  had  been  the  con- 
fusion of  opinions  and  the  conflict  of 
parties,  that  the  block,  the  gallows,  and 
the  stake  had  been  in  frightful  requisition, 
and  the  darkness  in  this  respect  had 
become  the  blackness  of  darkness  under 
Mary.  When  the  crown  passed  to  Eliza- 
beth men  began  to  breathe  again.  The 
sun  seemed  to  shine  once  more.  The 
people  became  increasingly  attached  to 
the  sway  of  their  maiden  queen,  whose 
influence  they  felt  to  be  upon  the  whole 
so  benignant.  England,  in  this  interval, 
became  settled  and  strong,  aad  capable  of 
taking  the  place  which  providence  had 
assigned  to  her  as  the  head  of  the  great 
Protestant  interest.  The  story  of  her 
reign  is  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  need 
reit-  ration.  Her  position  among  the 
sovereigns  of  England  is  prominent  and 
commanding.  Mary  was  the  first  female 
who  had  wielded  the  sceptre  of  this 
country,  and  her  sister  was  to  supply  a 
model  of  female  supremacy  which  it 
would  be  hard  for  another  of  her  sex  to 
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surpass.  The  person  of  Elizabeth  was 
stately  and  commanding.  Her  features, 
if  not  handsome,  possessed  attraction,  as 
bespeaking  intelligence  and  other  high 
qualities.  Her  manner  on  public  o<;casions 


alone,  and  she  seemed  disposed  to  make 
it  felt  that  her  hand  wasstrong— equal  to 
that  high  function.  She  was  many  times 
solicited  to  marry,  and  her  subjects,  look- 
ing to    the   probabilities  of  the   future, 
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was  dignified  and  queenly,  though  ^he 
could  sometimes  blend  the  familiar  and 
the  playful  even  with  State  ceremonies. 
Her  teuiper  was  at  times  high,  haughty, 
and  resentful,  but  it  rarely  became  such 
without  a  reason.  Though  a  woman,  she 
had    to  rule  a   great   nation,  to  rule  it 


might  well  be  desirous  to  see  her  take 
that  step.  But  she  was  to  die  the  "  Virgin 
Queen."  Nevertheless,  her  woman's  heart 
found  a  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the 
other  sex.  Men  of  rank  and  accomplish- 
ments were  always  about  her,  and  such 
as  were  in  her  favour   were  allowed  to 
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address  her  in  language  of  admiration, 
such  as  discreet  lovers  are  wont  to  address 
to  their  mistresses.  This  foible  of  woman- 
hood has  been  costly  to  her  reputation. 
Her  Romanist  calumniators  have  founded 
all  kinds  of  fqul  charges  or  insinuations 
upon  it.  No  Protestant  of  intelligence 
and  candour  attaches  the  slightest  weight 
to  these  ;  but  among  Catholics,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  they  have  been  widely 
credited.  The  traducers  have  followed 
her  even  to  her  last  hours,  and  have  made 
these  such  as  they  wished  them  to  have 
been,  or  imagined  they  should  have  been. 
Her  literary  tastes,  which  she  had  culti- 
vated amidst  the  troubles  of  her  early 
life,  were  not  abandoned  when  her 
thoughts  became  occupied  with  the  rule 
of  a  kingdom.  She  never  ceased  to  take 
pleasure  in  reading  "  the  best  and  wisest 
histories."  When  beyond  middle  life  she 
made  translations  from  Boithius,  Sallust, 
Horace,  and  Tacitus.  When  sixty-five 
years  of  age  she  translated  some  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  into  English.  Of  course 
her  example  greatly  influenced  the  litera- 
ture of  her  age.  A  Polish  ambassador, 
addressing  her  in  Latin,  used  expressions 
which  excited  her  displeasure,  and  Eliza- 
beth extemporised  a  reply  in  the  same 
language,  rebuking  him  for  his  fault. 
Like  her  father,  Elizabeth  was  vain  of  the 
loyalty  of  her  subjects.  She  had  a  sound 
English  heart,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  pride 
to  her  that  her  tlirone  was  made  stable 
by  the  affections  of  such  hearts.  This 
feeling,  though  it  did  not  prevent  some 
appearances  of  harshness  in  her  adminis- 
tration, did  much  to  check  tendencies 
of  that  nature. 

The  following  passage  from  Castelnau, 
the  French  ambassador,  who  knew  Eliza- 
beth and  England  well,  may  be  accepted 
as  an  impartial  testimony  to  her  charac- 
ter and  reign  :  "  She  has  prospered  in 
all  her  affairs,  and  continues  to  do.  Not 
from  possessing  great  wealth,  or  from 
granting  large  donations,  for  she  has 
always  been  a  great  economist,  but  with- 
out exacting  from  her  subjects  in  the 
manner  of  her  predecessors.  Her  great 
desire  lias  been  the  repose  of  her  people. 
Hence  the  nation  has  become  exceedingly 
rich  during  her  reign.  But  however 
unusual  her  abilitv,  she  has  never  under- 


taken great  affairs  in  her  own  judgment, 
but  has  always  conferred  with  her  council. 
Careful  to  keep  out  of  wars,  she  has 
thrown  them  upon  her  neighbours  rather 
than  drawn  them  upon  herself.  She  has 
been  taxed  with  avarice,  but  unjustly, 
and  because  she  has  refused  to  be  free 
with  her  gifts.  She  discharged  all  the 
debts  of  her  predecessors,  put  her  own 
finances  into  good  order,  and '  amassed 
great  riches  without  imposing  any  new 
tax  upon  her  people.  She  has  reigned 
eight  years  together  without  asking  for  a 
single  subsidy,  though  her  predecessors 
required  one  every  three  years;  and  in 
i57o>  when  her  subjects  offered  her  money, 
she  thanked  them,  but  declined  it,  and 
assured  them  that  no  levy  of  that  kind 
should  ever  be  made  on  them,  except  as 
the  necessity  of  the  state  might  demand 
it." 

Among  the  weaknesses  of  her  later 
years  we  must  reckon  the  favour  shown 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  one  of  her 
latest  sorrows  was  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  The  queen  was  seized  with 
her  mortal  illness  towards  the  end  of 
March,  1603.  Imperious  to  the'  last,  she 
refused  to  take  medicine  or  to  go  to  her 
bed :  she  sat  on  cushions,  and  with  her 
finger  pressed  to  her  mouth,  remained 
silent  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  24th  of  March. 

The  third  figure  in  our  gallery  of 
historical  women  is  Nell  Gwynne,  the 
comedy  actress,  who  rose  from  the  position 
of  orange-girl  at  the  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane  to  the  top  of  her  profession.  She 
was  born  in  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  in 
the  year  1650;  the  city  of  Hereford 
claims  also  this  distinction,  probably 
confounding  her  with  her  mother,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  and  came  to  an 
untimely  end  by  slipping  into  a  pond 
attached  to  her  house  at  Chelsea.  Nell's 
father  is  said  to  have  been  a  Captain 
Gwyn,  who  died  in  prison  at  Oxford. 
"  Pretty,  witty  Nelly,*'  as  Samuel  Pepys 
calls  her  in  his  diary,  first  appeared  as  an 
actress  in  1668,  and  continued  on  the 
boards  with  more  or  less  success  tmtil 
J672.  In  the  meantime  she  had  excited 
the  admiration  and  become  the  mistress 
of  Charles  II.,  and  had  given  birth,  8th 
May,   1^)70,   to  a  son,  who  was  created 
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first  Duke  of  St.  Albans  in  January, 
1683—84.  A  second  son,  born  26th 
December,  1671,  was  named  James  after 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  died  at  an  early 
age.  Bishop  Burnet  speaks  of  mistress 
Gwynne  as  a  most  mild,  indiscreet,  and 
diverting  creature.  Though  not  tall,  she 
had  an  elegant  figure,  with  particularly 
pretty  feet,  a  charming  voice,  and  was 
celebrated  for  her  manner  of  dancing  jigs. 
Nor  was  she  deficient  in  spirit,  as  the 
ready  wit  of  this  low-bom  orange-girl 
was  a  match  for  the  pretentious  dignity  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Querouaille,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  On  one  occasion, 
the  duchess  appearing  at  Court  in 
mourning  for  a  prince  of  the  blood  in 
France,  Nelly  appeared  similarly  attired, 
and  when  asked  for  whom  she  mourned, 
replied,  "  O,  the  Cham  of  Tartary  is 
dead;  and  he  was  quite  as  near  a  relation 


of  mine  as  the  Prince  de was  to 

Mam'selle  de  Querouaille." 

To  the  fiail,  but  kind,  actress,  has  been 
attributed  the  founding  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, although  some  of  her  biographers 
deny  the  statement.  Thomas  Campbell 
tells  us  that  "Nelly,  who  was  called  the 
poor  man's  friend,"  was  literally  a  general 
favourite,  and  not  undeservedly;  for  bred 
as  she  had  been,  amidst  the  haunts  of  dis- 
sipation, vice  was  more  her  destiny  than 
her  blame.  She  was  really  a  good- 
hearted  woman,  and  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  showed  herself  grateful  to  her 
old  friends,  among  whom  she  had  the 
honour  of  ranking  Otway  and  Dryden. 
She  was  faithful  to  the  king,  and  never 
pestered  him  about  politics,  and  was 
never  the  creature  of  ministers.  Once 
when  Charles  had  ordered  an  extrava- 
gant service  of  plate  as  a  present  to  the 
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Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  from  a  jeweller 
in  Cheapside.an  immense  crowd  collected 
about  the  shop,  cursing  the  Duchess,  and 
wishing  that  the  plate  were  melted  and 
poured  down  her  throat.  But  they  added  : 
"What  a  pity  it  should  not  be  bestow* d 
on  Madame  Kllen  ?"  The  tradition  con- 
necting Ellen  Gwynne  with  Chelsea  Hos- 
piial  may  have  arisrn  from  her  character 
of    benevolence,    as    well    as    from    her 


spectators  with  laughter.  Whilst  we  may 
safely  reject  as  unfounded  gossip  many  of 
the  stories  associated  with  the  name  of 
Nell  Gwynne,  we  cannot  refuse  belief  to 
the  various  proofs  of  the  kind-heartedness, 
liberai]t\  and — taking  into  consideration 
her  subsequent  power  to  do  harm  — 
absolute  goodness  of  a  woman  mingling 
(if  we  may  believe  a  passage  in  Pepys) 
from    her     earliest    jears    in    the    most' 
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frequently   visiting   Chelsea,   where   her 
mother  lived  for  years. 

Charles  II,  recommended  Nell  to  hi-i 
brother  with  his  last  breath,  begging  him 
not  to  let  poor  Nelly  starvp.  Burnet  says 
she  was  first  introduced  to  the  kiiig  hy 
Buckingham  to  supplant  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland ;  but  others  tell  us  he  first 
noticed  her  in  consequence  of  a  hat  of  the 
circumference  of  a  coach-wheel,  in  which 
Dryden  made  her  deliver  a  prologue,  as  a 
set-off  to  an  enormous  hat  of  Pistol's  at 
the  other  house,  and  which  convulsed  the 


depraved  scenes  of  a  most  dissolute  age. 
The  life  of  Nell  Gwynne,  from  the  time 
of  her  connexion  with  Charles  11.  tO  that 
of  her  death,  proved  that  error  had  been 
forced  upon  her  by  circumstances,  rather 
than  indulged  from  clmice.  She  resided 
in  a  house  wiiich  is  now  No.  79,  Pall 
Mall,  where  she  died  of  apoplexy  in  1691, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Ma rtin's-in-t he- 
Fields.  Tciiison  preached  her  funeral 
sermon,  and  spoke  warmly  of  her  chari- 
ties, her  sincere  rejientaiice,  and  pious 
end. 
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It  I  were  to  attempt  a  dogmatic  asser- 
tion as  to  which  of  these  three  notable 
women  exhibited  the  qualities  most 
attractive  to  men,  my  judgment  as  a 
woman  might  well  be  questioned.  Be- 
tween them  they  possessed  most  of  the 
characteristics  that  are  classed  as  feminine 
attributes,  and  some  which  men  are  dis- 
posed to  claim  as  purely  masculine  virtues. 


lkor  cwynke  >f  bacchante. 
From  a  painting. 


The  precocious  learniog  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  the  statecraft  of  Elizabeth  are, 
to  say  the  least,  unusual  among  women, 
but  the  one  was  combined  with  a  delicacy 
of  feeling,  an  absence  of  personal  am- 
bition, and  a  reliance  upon  masculine 
guidance   that  are   peculiarly  feminine, 

while  with  Elizabeth's  man-like  qualities  golden  jrortals  of  high  birth, 
of  command  and  independence  of  judg-  say  that  she  might  not  have  rivalled 
ment  went  those  especially  womanly  the  fame  of  any  of  the  great  women  of 
attributes  of  unreasoning  jealousy  and     history? 


extravagant  resentment  ot  fancied  slights. 
The  one  rouses  all  that  is  chivalrous  in 
man's  nature  ;  the  other  leaves  his  ro- 
mantic impulses  cold.  He  would  risk  his 
life  to  save  the  one  from  her  untimely  fate 
and  then  speedily  betake  himself  from  the 
too  constant  presenceof  so  pedantic  a  com- 
panionship to  the  vivacious  and  sprightly 
society  of  some  Nell  Gwynne  of  the  day  ; 
he  would  adventure  dar- 
ingly for  the  smiles  of  the 
Virgin  Queen,  but  find 
his  ultimate  enjoyment 
in  a  less  imperious  and 
exacting  mistress.  In 
spite  of  her  foibles  Nell 
Gwynne  approaches,  I 
suspect,  more  nearly  to 
the  masculine  standard 
of  womanly  charm  than 
Lady  Jane  Grey  or  Queen 
inizabeth.  Her  beauty, 
her  esprit,  her  fidelity, 
her  good  nature  and  her 
good  sense  made  a  most 
captivating  personality. 
On  the  whole,  her  influ- 
ence over  Charles  was 
not  to  his  detriment,  bgt 
was,  it  is  usually  con- 
ceded, to  the  advantage 
of  his  character.  Nell 
Gwynne  was  as  free  from 
the  ill-tempered  jealousy 
of  Elizabeth  as  from  the 
precocious  erudition  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  she 
might,  under  the  altered 
conditions,  have  made  as 
safe  and  sensible  a  queen 
as  the  one,  or  as  coura- 
geous a  martyr  as  the 
other.  She  was  not  a 
mere  butterfly  of  fashion  and  frivolity ; 
she  had  character,  self-command,  a  just 
view  of  her  place  and  the  disposition 
to  do  good  rather  than  harm.  Above 
all.  she  had  a  rare  judgment  for  one 
so  bom  and  trained  in  early  life.  If 
she  had  entered  the  world  through  the 
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I. 

A  GRAND  function  was  just  "over  at 
the  Government  House  in  the 
capital  of  one  of  our  Eastern 
Colonies  ;  the  strains  of  a  last  waltz  came 
floating  on  the  air  from  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  ball-room  and  through  the  wide 
verandah,  out  to  the  large  pillared  portico, 
where  departing  guests  were  rapidly 
being  driven  away. 

Above  the  marble  steps  were  two 
women,  both  noticeable  in  their  own 
way,  who  stood  awaiting  their  turn  to 
leave,  and  chatting  with  their  partners 
before  they  said  good-night.  The  first 
was  evidently  marrird  ;  she  had  drawn 
off  her  gloves,  and  on  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand  shone  the  loken  of  her  bond- 
age. She  was  tall  and  fair,  with  a  thought- 
ful and  good  face,  with  straight  Greek 
features,  and  a  quantity  of  wavy  hair 
twisted  in  thick  coils  round  her  head. 
The  other  was  of  a  medium  height,  slight 
and  graceful,  with  red-brown  hair  that 
had  a  dash  of  gold  in  it ;  and  dark  eyes, 
which,  flashing,  showed  a  daring  spirit ; 
a  nose  slightly  velroussi,  and  a  pretty 
mouth,  with  soft  red  lips,  that  had  a  trick 
of  forming  such  a  charming  smile  as  won 
all  hearts  at  once.  She  was  talking  in 
low  tones  to  the  man  who  stood  beside 
her,  a  man  tall  and  broad-shouldered, 
whose  well-built  frame  bespoke  his 
strength  and  power.  Long  ago  his  face 
must  have  been  a  handsome  one,  before 
the  lines  of  care  had  formed  on  it,  leaving 
traces  of  a  hard  life  and  a  sad  one. 

He  bent  down  over  her,  no  doubt  to 
whisper  some  soft  nothing  in  her  ear,  as 
smilingly  she  said  her   last  good-night 


and  turned  to  enter  the  waiting  carriage 
after  her  companion  of  the  Greek  face. 

"  Oh,  it  has  been  a  lovely  ball !  I  did 
enjoy  it  so !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  leaned 
back  on  the  way  home. 

"Did  you,  dear?  I  am  glad. '  i  did 
not  see  you  dancing  much,  but  perhaps 
you  found  it  pleasanter  outside." 

"  It  was  so  hot,  and  I  was  rather  tired. 
1  was  sitting  in  the  garden  a  long  while 
talking  to  Miles  Cardew." 

"  Nan,  don't  be  cross  with  me  if  I  say 
something  which  perhaps  you  may  not 
like.  Why  Miles  Cardew  ?  Can't  you 
find  some  other  man  to  flirt  with, 
who  would  be  just  as  interesting  and 
amusing,  and  without  the  ri^k  of  diffi- 
culties or  trouble  afterwards  ?  " 

"Difficulties!  What  trouble  could 
there  be?  Besides,  I'm  not  flirting  with 
him.  He  is  good-looking  and  amusing, 
and  we  get  on  well  together,  that  is  all." 

"Yes,  I've  heard  you  say  that  sort  of 
thing  before.  You  like  to  play  with  fire, 
and  so  far  you  have  only  burnt  your 
fingers  once,  but  you  don't  mind  how 
often  you  make  others  burn  theirs.  You 
say  you're  not  flirting ;  probably  that's 
true.  With  him  it's  different — there's 
something  more  than  flirting.  One  can 
see  with  half  an  eye  the  man's  in  love 
with  you,  desperately  in  love.  Take 
care,  Nan ;  some  day  you  will  be 
sorry." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Florence,  don't 
be  so  ridiculously  in  earnest,  dear.  What 
if  he  were  a  bit  in  love?  It  would  do 
him  pood,  wake  him  up  a  bit.  From 
what  i  hear,  his  life  must  be  a  deadly 
dull  one." 

"Yes,  very  dull.  Do  you  think  that 
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it  will  make  it  any  better  for  him  to 
plunge  into  a  great  amour  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  see  enough  of  him  for  that. 
He  only  comes  in  now  and  then,  and  he 
goes  back  to  his  estate  to-morrow.  He 
asked  me  to  go  with  him,  by  the  way, 
and  stay  a  few  da}  s  with  his  wife.  If  I 
knew  her,  perhaps  I  would,  but  Tm  not 
sure  that  I  care  to  risk  incarceration  on 
an  island  miles  away  from  civilised 
society  in  the  companionship  of  a 
woman  I  have  never  seen.  Do  you  know 
his  wife  ?  ** 

**  She's  nice  enough,  but  she's  often  ill, 
and  always  very  sad.  She's  not  a  happy 
woman.  He  married  her  years  ago,  and 
I  fancy  she's  much  older  than  himself. 
He  came  out  from  home  quite  young,  and 
went  to  Australia  to  learn  farming,  and 
it  was  there  he  picked  her  up  ;  she's  not 
socially  his  equal,  but  she  is  passable. 
They  came  here  with  two  children  and 
no  means,  and  Frank  got  him  the  man- 
agement of  this  estate.  He  comes  in  now 
and  then  on  business  connected  with  it, 
as  you  know,  but  otherwise  his  existence 
must  be  dreary,  as  I  fancy  his  wife  is  no 
real  help  or  comfort  to  him,  and  the 
children  are  in  England  now." 

**  Flo,  don't  you  think  it's  possible  for 
a  man  and  woman  to  be  great  friends 
without  the  certainty  of  it  developing 
into  any  deeper  feeling  later  on  ?  Pla- 
tonic friendship,  that's  the  name  they 
give  it,  is  it  not  ?  Well,  I  should  like  to 
have  him  for  a  friend  ;  he  looks  as  if  he 
could  be  very  staunch  and  true.  Don't 
you  think  that  is  possible  ?  " 

"  Only  when  either  the  man  or  the 
woman  cares  verv  much  for  someone 
else." 

"  Ah,  then  in  our  case  it  can  be  done." 

**  I'm  sorry  for  him,  and  that's  why  I  say 
don't  risk  making  matters  worse  for  him 
by  letting  him  get  fond  of  you.  It's  sport 
for  you,  but  it  might  be  death  for  him, 
and  he's  too  good  a  fellow  to  be  played 
with  as  I've  seen  you  play  with  men. 
You're  not  angry.  Nan?  I  thought  I 
might  say  this  without  fear  that  you 
would  take  it  amiss." 

The  two  had  been  close  friends  for 
many  years,  at  school  and  afterwards,  till 
Florence  married  Frank  Henderson,  an 
official  in   the   Civil   Service,  and  went 


abroad.  For  three  years  they  had  not 
met,  then  Florence  sent  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  her  friend  to  come  and  visit  her ; 
she  would  see  something  of  what  life  in 
the  tropics  was,  and  escape  the  fog  and 
cold  of  the  winter  months  at  home. 
Tempted  by  the  pleasant  picture,  Nan 
Presgrave  had  induced  her  parents  to 
consent  to  a  parting  with  her,  and  had 
come  out  to  spend  a  few  months  in  the 
East.  She  was  no  longer  in  her  premiere 
jeunesse.  She  was  now  about  five -and - 
twenty,  with  as  much  experience  as  most 
women  of  her  age  in  the  matter  of  flirta- 
tion, in  which" she  was  a  past  mistress. 
On  her.first  arrival  she  had  received  the 
usual  amount  of  admiration  and  attention 
which  is  bestowed  on  a  pretty  girl  under 
like  circumstances  in  a  foreign  station. 
Amongst  the  foremost  of  her  admirers 
was  a  certain  Captain  Godfrey,  who 
appeared  to  find  especial  favour  in  her 
eyes  ;  and  one  day  Nan  confided  to  her 
friend  that  she  had  never  met  a  man  she 
liked  so  well,  which,  for  her,  was  saying 
a  good  deal.  But  silddenly  his  admira- 
tion seemed  to  cool ;  and  one  evening, 
when  sitting  out  a  dance  with  him,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  hint  to  her  that 
he  was  not  a  marrying  man,  a  sister  was 
dependent  on  him,  he  had  debts,  etc., 
sufficient  to  touch  her  pride  and  stir  her 
indignation.  Was  it  possible,  she 
thought,  that  she  could  have  so  shown 
her  preference  as  to  court  excuses? 
Anxious  to  pique  the  man,  she  meta- 
phorically turned  her  back  on  him,  and 
lavished  all  her  fascination  on  her  latest 
victim.  Miles  Cardew,  reckless  of  the 
censorious  remarks  her  intimacy  with 
him  might  cause,  or  the  possible 
destruction  of  his  peace  of  mind. 

"  Of  course  I  am  not  angry,  dear,  but 
neither  must  you  be  so  if  I  don't  appear 
to  follow  your  advice.  The  fact  is — and 
don't  think  this  is  any  reflection  on  your 
kindness  and  hospitality,  because  you're 
both  as  nice  to  me  as  possible,  and  I 
could  not  be  in  better  quarters — 1  want  • 
to  get  away  for  a  little  time.  You 
know  why,  Flo  ;  I  want  to  be  quiet  and 
meditate  a  bit.  I  shall  come  back  all 
the  better  for  the  change." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  do  it.     I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  great  mistake.     But 
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if  you  will,  you  will,  and  there's  an  end 
on't," 

"  You  know  my  restless  nature.  I 
want  distraction.  Don't  oppose  me, 
there's  a  dear.  But  here  we  are  at  home. 
I'll  sleep  on  it  and  tell  you  in  the 
morniog  what  1  mean  to  do." 

"Give  it  up.  Nan.  Find  some  other 
way.  Let  this  man  go ;  there  are  plenty 
of  others  who  would  answer  your  purpose 
quite  as  well." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you're  so  anxious, 
Flo,  that,  if  I  didn't  know  you  worship 
Frank,  I  should  imagine  some  personal 
interest  was  involved  in  all  this  pleading 
for  him.  I  am  a  wilful  woman  and  you 
must  forgive  me,  Go(Kl-night,"  and 
she  disappeared   into  her  own  room. 

She  dismissed  the  native  ayah  who 
had  awaited  her  return  to  assist  in  her 
disrobing,  and,  going  on  to  the  small 
verandah  which  overlooked  the  garden, 
she  stood  there  gazing  out  over  the 
moonlit  scene.  An  only  child  of  fairly 
well-off  parents,  she  had  grown  up  with 
no  whim  ungtatihed.  She  had  laughed 
and  danced  through  life,  enjoying  every- 
thing, without  a  thought  for  others.  No 
trouble  had  ever  crossed  her  path  till 
now,  and  this  one  seemed  to  be  too  great 
to  bear. 

" '  To  be  or  not  to  be  ? '  That  is  the 
question.  To  be,  I  think,  t  must  go  away; 
I  shall  betray  myself  if  I  stay  here.  I  love 
Captain  Godfrey,  but  alas !  I  must  never 
let  him  know.  Each  time  we  meet  I 
fear  that  I  may  show  it.  I  could  not 
bear  to  wear  my  heart  uj)on  my  sleeve. 
t)h,  would  to  tiod  that  1  had  never  seen 
his  face  !  To-night  was  one  long  torture 
to  me,  to  be  near  to  him,  continually, 
and  yet  to  have  to  hold  aloof.  This 
other  man — yes,  no  doubt  that  Flo  is 
right.  He  cares  tor  me,  hut  not  too 
much.  I  will  not  let  him  care  too  much. 
I  like  him,  he  shall  be  my  friend  and 
help  me  in  this  great  emergency.  What 
happens  to  one  when  one  broods  and 
broods  on  the  same  unhappy  subject, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  dreams  of 
it  when  sleeping?  It  strikes  me  'that 
way  madness  lies.'  Sometimes  I  think  1 
cannot  bear  it,  and  that  1  shall  go  mad. 
1  will  not  meet  him  any  more  till  I  have 
fought  the  battle  with  myself  and  con- 


The  leiirs  gathered  in  hey  eyes. 

quered  this  wretched  weakness.  What 
has  come  to  me  ?  I  never  felt  like  this 
before.  God  help  me,  for  I  love  him — yes, 
with  all  my  heart!  " 

She  leaned  her  head  against  a  pillar 
where  she  stood,  and  her  pretty  face 
looked  white  and  wan  as  the  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  and,  unheeded  by 
her,  dropped  upon  her  dress.  Some 
while  she  remained  there,  until  the  night 
breezes,  blowing  softly,  seemed  to  strike 
coldly  on  her  uncovered  neck  and  arms, 
and  woke  her  from  her  reverie.  She . 
shivered  slightly,  and,  turning,  slowly 
stepped  into  her  room. 
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II. 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  passed  since 
Nan  had  left  her  temporary  home 
and  retired  to  the  quietude  and 
freedom  of  Miles  Cardew's  estate,  hoping 
there  to  find  distraction  from  her  troubled 
thoughts.  His  wife  had  welcomed  her 
with  a  strange  degree  of  cordiality,  and 
though  her  mental  state  was  one  of  doubt 
and  discontent,  and  she  was  inclined  to 
distrust  Nan's  friendliness  and  to  feel  some 
jealousy,  as  all  neglected  wives  will  do, 
yet  she  was  really  pleased  to  share  Nan's 
bright  companionship,  and  to  find  in  it  a 
break  in  the  solitude  and  dulness  of 
her  life. 

Nan  had  gone  there  for  one  week,  but 
had  already  stayed  two,  each  day  post- 
poning her  departure  on  the  persuasion 
of  her  host,  and,  herself  reluctant  to  face 
the  pain  of  meeting  again  continually 
the  man  she  loved,  and  beginning  once 
more  the  battle  with  her  feelings  and  her 
pride.  She  had  spent  some  happy  hours, 
wandering  about  the  estate  with  Miles, 
interested  in  the  details  of  his  work  ; 
and,  when  that  was  done,  rambling  many 
miles  through  jungle  paths  with  him,  or 
sitting  by  the  shore  discussing  subjects 
of  all  kinds,  while  they  listened  to  the 
murmur  of  the  sad  sea  waves.  Friend- 
ship ripens  rapidly  under  circumstances 
of  such  close  association,  and  she  had 
grown  to  know  and  like  him  very  much. 
As  for  Miles,  he  simply  worshipped  her 
with  an  absolute  and  absorbing  passion  ; 
from  the  first  moment  they  had  met,  he 
knew  she  was  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  him,  and  these  days  spent 
entirely  in  her  society  had  increased  his 
growing  admiration,  until  it  developed 
into  love,  and  gained  complete  possession 
of  him,  mastering  every  other  considera- 
tion and  every  scruple,  every  question  of 
right  or  wrong.  He  loved  her,  but  he 
dared  not  speak.  He  had  told  her  much 
of  the  history  of  his  past  life,  and  cursed 
the  fate  that  bound  him.  Further  than 
this,  he  dared  not  go.  He  had  made 
that  fatal  mistake,  which  many  others 
do,  and  deeply  had  he  rued  it ;  but  never 
before  as  now.  If  he  were  free — but  why 
think  of  that  ?  She  had  come  into  his 
life  as  a  bright  shining  star  to  illumine 
for  a  brief  space  its  gloom  and  hopeless- 


ness. He  would  keep  her  whilst  he 
could,  and  when  she  left  him — well,  he 
would  not  yet  consider  that. 

The   working  day  was  over,  and  the 
sun    was    slowly    sinking   behind    some 
golden  clouds,  casting  a  red  glow  across 
the    green    leaves   of   the  jungle   which 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
along    the    hills,    and    throwing    broad 
shadows    from     them    upon    the    lower 
ground     beneath.     The     coolies     were 
returning    from   their    labour,  and  their 
voices  broke   the   stillness  of  the  air  as 
they  called  to  one  another  on  their  home- 
ward way  along  the  slopes  between  the 
rows  of  coffee  trees  laden  with  their  crim- 
son berries.     Nan  had  found  a  cosy  comer 
for  herself  in  a  field  of  lalang  grass  quite 
near  the  bungalow.     She  was  lying  full 
length    upon    the    ground,    heedless    of 
Snakes  or  centipedes  and  other  noisome 
creatures  of  the  soil ;  a  book  she  had  been 
reading  was  tossed  aside,  and  her  arms 
made  a  pillow  for  her  shapely  little  head  ; 
her  e}es  fixed   on  the  vault  of  heaven, 
between  which  and  them  nought  inter- 
vened  save   one  tall  tree  that  shot  up 
straight  and  leafless  until  it  seemed  to 
pierce  the  sky.     She  was  lost  in  thought 
and  in  perplexity.     The  next  day  Miles 
was  going  to  the  mainland  to  transact 
some  business.     Should  she  return  with 
him,  as   Florence    Henderson    had   sent 
a  note  begging  her  to  do  ?  or  should  she 
listen   to   the   prompting   of  her  selfish 
inclination,  and,  regardless  of  what  she 
knew  she  ought  to  do,  stay  ona  little  longer? 
Latterly  she  had  been  somewhat  uneasy 
now  and  then.     Miles  had  never  said  one 
word  that  even  the  most   straight -laced 
could  have  carped  at,  and  yet,  more  than 
once,  she  had  caught  an  expression  on  his 
face,  and  a  look  in  his  eyes,  which  had 
made  her  feel  afraid.     Other  men  ere  this 
had  told  her  of  their  love,  and  she  had 
not    found   it  difficult   to  put  their  suit 
aside  and  free  herself  from  any  trouble 
afterwards.     But   there   was   a  sense  of 
force  and  power  about  this  man  which 
frightened  her,  and  she  felt  she  must  not 
let  things  go  too  far.     Her  meditations 
were  abruptly  terminated  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  his  stalwart  form  between  her 
and    the   sky,   and   she    sal   up   hastily, 
saying ; 
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",How  jou  startled  me  !  " 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me  coming  through 
the  grass  ?  You  must  have  been  asleep, 
or  very  deep  in  thought." 

"So  1  was.  A  struggle  between 
inclination  and  duty,  which  is  always  a 
menial  effort  of  a  most  engrossing  kind.'" 

"  May  I  know  the  why  and  wherefore  ? 


kind  to  me,  and  I  would  not  wish  them 
to  think  me  at  all  ungrateful.  I  am 
afraid  1  must- regretfully  tear  myself 
away." 

'■  Don't  say  that.  They  won't  miss 
you  for  another  week  or  so.  I  will  see 
Mrs.  Henderson  and  explain  about  it, 
and  I'm  sure  she'll  understand.     It  does 


•.  but  I  think  I  ought  to  go." 


I  should  have  supposed  you  could  have 
■no  duty  here,  save  your  inclination.  'I'liat 
is  how  it  ought  to  be,"  and  he  seated  him- 
self beside  her  on  the  ground. 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  how  it  isn't !  You 
see,  the  fact  is  I  am  very  happy  here,  and 
have  a  thoroughly  good  time.  You  ask 
me  to  stay  longer,  and  I  really  want  to 
stay,  but  the  Hendersons  have  been  so 
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my  wife   good   to   have   you   here ;   we 
cannot  spate  you  yet." 

.She  thought  for  a  moment,  looking 
straight  before  her.  The  pain  in  his 
voice  was  unmistakable,  and  she  knew 
it  meant  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
losing  her.  There  was  a  pause,  and 
then  she  spoke  again,  slowly,  and  in  a 
low  voice. 
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*' I  don't  want  to,  but  I  think  I  ought 
to  go." 

He  leaned  over  and  took  her  hand  in 
his. 

"  Nan — may  I  call  you  Nan  ?  You 
know  my  history,  the  story  of  my  life.  It 
has  not  been  a  bed  of  roses  for  the  last 
few  years  of  it,  and  the  only  happy  days 
IVe  had  since  boyhood  have  been  these 
days  I've  spent  with  you.  In  a  short 
while  you  must  leave  us  and  return  to 
your  friends,  your  round  of  pleasure  and 
amusement.  A  week  more  or  less  of  it  to 
you  makes  little  difference,  but  to  me — 
well,  to  me  that  week  would  be  a  gift 
most  infinitely  precious.  Spare  me  that 
short  time  out  of  the  waste  of  long,  long 
days  that  I  shall  have  to  live  without 
you." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  answer  him,  and 
met  the  glance  which  always  frightened 
her. 

"  If  you  put  it  in  that  way  of  course 
I  will  remain.  But  don't  look  so 
depressed.  We  have  agreed  to  be  fast 
friends,  and  we  shall  often  meet  And, 
of  course,  you  may  call  me  Nan.  I  like 
it  from  my  special  friends.  And  now, 
sir,  may  I  have  my  hand  ?  " 

He  pressed  it  gently  as  he  let  it  fall. 

**  When  do  you  leave  ?  I  must  write 
to  Florence.  She  will  say  I  am  a  fraud,'* 
she  added,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

*' To-night  at  eight  o'clock.  I  should 
have  left  last  night,  but  I  always  try  to 
make  the  time  of  my  coming  and  going 
rather  uncertain,  especially  when  I  have 
money  to  bring  back." 

"  What  money  ?  W^hat  difference  does 
that  make?" 

'*  The  wages  for  the  coolies,  a  very 
large  sum.  You've  heard  of  gang  rob- 
beries in  these  parts,  haven't  you  ?  These 
low^- class  Chinese  coolies  are  often  a 
desperate  bad  lot,  and  we  have  a  number 
of  them  just  now  at  work  on  the  estate. 
If  they  knew  a  sufficient  sum  was  likely 
to  be  in  the  bungalow  to  make  it  worth 
their  while,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  them  to  send  a  message  to  their  friends, 
and  bring  over  a  gang  of  rufilans  to  rob 
the  house.  Being  an  island,  it  would  be 
so  easy  for  them  afterwards  to  get  away 
with  their  loot.  So  I  don't  intend  to 
give  them  a  chance  if  I  can  help  it,  and 


never  let  them  Icnow  beforehand  when 
I'm  going  to  bring  the  pay.  I  said  that 
1  was  going  yesterday,  but  1  shall  go 
to-night  instead." 

"  And  when  shall  you  come  back  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  afternoon.  I  must  return 
in  time  to  pay  out  all  the  cash  before 
it's  dark.  You  won't  be  nervous.  The 
Indian  servants  are  trustworthy,  and  my 
wife  has  often  been  here  all  alone.  There 
is  really  no  danger." 

"  Not  exactly  nervous,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  back.  Now  I  must  go 
and  write  my  letter,"  and  nodding  to 
him,  she  turned  towards  the  bungalow\ 

Later  on  they  stood  together  on  the 
seashore  in  the  darkness,  where  a  boat 
with  native  oarsmen  lay  waiting  to  convey 
him  to  the  mainland. 

"  Good-night.  Sleep  well.  Au  revolt^'' 
he  said. 

And  the  following  was  the  note  she 
handed  him  to  take  to  Florence  Hender- 
son : — 

**  Dfarest  Flo, — Don't  scold  me  if  I 
play  the  truant  for  a  short  time  longer. 
I  did  intend  to  have  returned  to  you 
to-day,  but  instead  I  send  this  missive  to 
tell  you  that  I  cannot  tear  myself  away. 
This  place  is  so  charming,  I  must  make 
the  most  of  it,  as  probably  I  shall  not 
come  again. 

"  Coffee,  coffee,  everywhere,  and  not 
a  drop  to  drink,  which  is  literally 
true,  as  they  send  it  all  to  market, 
and  don't  save  even  a  few  berries  for 
poor  me. 

**  It  is  a  dear  little  bungalow,  right  on 
top  of  a  high  hill,  and  all  around  it,  as 
far  as  you  can  see,  the  coffee  trees  ;  their 
large  green  leaves  make  a  delicious  rest 
for  tired  eyes,  and  the  starry  white 
blossoms,  which  I  think  so'  pretty,  send 
a  delightful  fragrance  on  the  air.  I  eat 
and  sleep,  and  bathe,  and  walk  a  good 
deal,  the  latter  chiefly  Avith  my  host,  as 
I  should  find  it  somewhat  cheerless  stroll- 
ing forth  alone.  His  wife — ah,  well,  I'm 
sorry  for  him.  She  is  so  absolutely  dull 
and  stupid  ;  civil  to  me,  and,  I  daresay, 
anxious  to  do  her  best  to  make  things 
pleasant. 

"  But,  as  you  said,  she's  not  our  sort, 
and  then,  poor  thing !  she  is  so  very 
plain.     Whatever  could  have  made  him 
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marry  her  ?  [  don't  wonder  he  is  glad 
whenever  he  can  get  away.  She  frets  to 
have  her  children,  and  when  she  is  not 
miserable  she  is  ill  with  fever,  and  often 
can't  appear  at  all.  f  think  he  ought  to 
send  her  home,  but  perhaps  she  does  not 
want  to  go,  or  possibly  they  can't  afford 
it.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  my  visit  when 
I  come,  which  will  be  presently.  Miles 
will  take  this  on  to  you,  and  bring  back 
to  me,  I  trust,  your  kind  permission  to 
extend  my  holiday.— Yours,  ever  most 
affectionately, 

"  Xan." 


III. 

HAVING  made  up  her  mind  to  a 
certain  course  it  was  not  Nan's 
way  to  give  a  further  thought  to 
it.  She  sauntered  back  to  the  bungalow, 
enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze,  and 
thinking  vaguely  that  it  was  a  relief  to 
have  gained  one  week's  respite  before 
returning  to  the  constraint  of  civilised 
surroundings  ;  a  few  more  days  in  which 
she  could  indulge  herself  in  the  freedom 
of  the  jungle  life,  so  dilTerent  to  the  daily 
routine    of   society    to   which    she  was 


He  sat  dvwit  undjuok  her  hund  in  his 
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accustomed.  She  entered  the  bungalow 
and  found  her  hostess  had  retired,  so  spoke 
a  few  words  to  her  through  the  partition 
which  separated  the  two  rooms,  and  then 
prepared  to  go  to  rest.  A  little  while 
she  lay  listening  to  the  usual  sounds, 
which,  when  she  first  came  there,  had 
kept  her  wakeful.  The  rustle  of  the 
wind  through  the  palm  trees,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  chicks  as  they  swung  to 
and  fro  in  the  verandah,  some  dogs  fight- 
ing below  near  a  Chinaman's  hut,  and 
the  mewing  of  a  pussy-cat  calling  to  its 
friends  ;  whilst  occasionally  a  rat  scuttled 
across  the  attap  roofing  above  her  head, 
or  a  bat  flew  blindly  through  the  room. 
She  was  accustomed  to  these  noises  now, 
and  would  have  missed  them  had  they 
ceased,  and  ere  long  they  soothed  her 
into  slumber  and  she  fell  asleep. 
•  In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  was 
awakened  suddenly  by  the  sound  of  feet 
running  outside  her  bedroom  door,  and 
at  that  moment  a  wild  piercing  scream 
fell  on  her  ear.  Half  conscious,  she 
started  up,  wondering  what  cry  of  dire 
distress  had  wakened  her  ?  She  was  not 
long  in  doubt ;  footsteps  of  several  per- 
sons passed  her  door,  and  voices  in  a 
foreign  tongue  called  loudly  to  each 
other  in  the  passage.  Like  a  flash  came 
the  recollection  df  Miles'  words  that 
afternoon. 

**  Heaven  help  us  !  'Tis  a  robbery,  and 
we  are  all  alone." 

Trembling  with  fear  she  opened  her 
curtain,  and  stealthily  crept  across  to 
where  a  faint  streak  of  light  showed 
through  the  partition  door  into  the  other 
room,  wherein  her  hostess  lay.  She 
listened,  but  there  was  no  movement, 
and  she  dared  not  open  her  door,  and 
hardly  dared  to  speak,  lest  by  so  doing 
she  should  attract  the  notice  of  some 
ruffian  close  at  hand.  Perhaps  they 
thought  her  room  was  empty,  as  the 
Cardews  so  seldom  had  a  guest. 

"  Mrs.  Cardew  !  What  has  happened  ? 
Can  I  come  to  you  ?  " 

No  answer.  \'ery  quietly  she  drew  a 
chair  towards  her,  and  climbing  on  to  it, 
peeped  over  the  partition  into  the  room 
beyond.  An  oil  wick  was  burning  in  a 
tumbler  of  water  on  the  table,  and  shed 
a  sickly  glimmer  through  the  room,  and 


by  this  dim  light  she  saw  a  sight  which 
filled  her  soul  with  terror.  The  chairs 
and  furniture  were  overturned,  and  every- 
thing was  scattered  in  complete  confu- 
sion ;  the  contents  of  the  clothes-press 
were  strewn  about,  and  some  empty 
jewellery  cases  thrown  aside.  And  on 
the  floor  beside  the  bed  she  saw  a  poor, 
limp,  white-robed  form  flung  roughly 
down,  a  red  stream  flowing  from  her 
heart,  leaving  a  large  dark  stain  upon 
the  spot  whereon  she  lay,  and  marking 
on  those  silent  boards  the  ghastly  sign  of 
murder  ;  the  eyes,  wide  open,  stared  with 
that  grim  fixity  which  tells  the  tale  of 
death. 

Nan  held  her  breath,  and  gazed  as 
though  she  could  not  take  her  eyes 
from  the  terrible  sight.  Before  her  mind 
could  grasp  the  hideous  meaning  of  what 
lay  before  her,  a  sound  attracted  her 
attention,  and  she  turned  and  quickly 
stepped  down  from  the  chair.  A  man 
was  coming  straight  towards  her  from 
the  doorway;  uplifted  in  his  hands  he  held 
an  axe,  and  with  a  savage  yell  he  rushed 
at  her.  She  tried  to  fly — too  late  !  One 
crushing  blow,  a  sound  of  thunder 
sounded  in  her  ears,  and  flashes  of  bright 
light  before  her  eyes ;  she  staggered 
blindly  a  few  steps,  then  fell  down  sense- 
less, and  mercifully  knew  no  more. 
*  *  *  * 

Some  months  have  passed  since  Miles 
said  good-night  to  Nan  by  the  sea,  before 
the  terrible  tragedy  that  gave  him  his 
freedom,  but  nearly  deprived  her  of  her 
life.  Thanks  to  Florence's  tender  care 
and  nursing,  she  has  at  last  recovered  her 
strength,  and  in  a  few  days  she  is  going 
home  to  the  old  country,  and  will  say 
good-bye  to  the  East.  In  the  cool  shaded 
drawing-room  of  the  Henderson's  bunga- 
low she  sits  waiting  for  Miles,  to  whom 
she  has  sent  a  simple  line : 

"  I  am  going  home.  Come  and  see 
me. — Nan." 

His  face  was  grave  as  he  entered  the 
room.  She  thought  he  looked  sad  and 
troubled,  and  she  held  out  both  her  hands 
to  him  as  a  silent  token  of  her  sympathy. 
He  took  them  in  his  own,  and  raised  one 
to  his  lips. 

*'  1  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  as  a 
warm  blush  overspread  her  cheeks. 
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**  It  seems  so  long  since  we  parted  that 
night  by  the  sea.    Do  you  remember  ?  ** 

"  Six  long  months.  Little  we  dreamt 
what  was  before  us  then.  Don't  talk 
of  it." 

"  Dear  woman,  I  thought  that  I  had 
lost  you !  ** 

He  drew  a  chair  quite  near  to  her,  and 
for  a  moment  neither  spoke,  as  he  sat 
down  and  once  more  took  her  hand 
in  his. 

"  Nan,  may  I  tell  you  that  I  love 
you  ?  ;• 

"Listen,  Miles,  there  is  something 
that  I  must  say  to  you.  You  know  I 
have  the  reputation  of  being  heartless 
and  "a  flirt.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
enough  of  me  by  this  time  to  judge  if  I 


am  that.  But  a  shadow  seems  to  come 
between  us.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
it  is?" 

"Not  if  it  is  anything  that  keeps  you 
from  me,  dear." 

"  I  like  you  better  than  any  other  man, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  love  you.  I  have 
cared  once,  very  much,  for  someone,  and 
now  I  feel  as  though  I  could  never  love 
any  other  being  as  I  cared  for  him.  It  is 
only  fair  that  you  should  know  this.  I 
believe,  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  could  make 
you  happy.  Do  you  think,  now  that  I 
have  told  you  this,  that  you  will  take 
the  risk  ? " 

"  Give  yourself  to  me,  darling  ;  Tmnot 
afraid,  if  you  will  trust  your  happiness 
to  me." 


NIGHT. 


By   P.   McGOVERN* 

LIGHT  now  fades  ; 
And  o*er  the  quiet  earth 
The  shades  of  sombre  night  in  silence  steal. 
The  tired  sun  doth  seek  the  dreamy  west, 
And  there  in  ruddy  haze,  doth  sink  from  view. 
"  The  day  is  dead." 
So  laughs  the  mocking  moon,  as  she 
With  pride  doth  climb  the  heavenly  vault. 
Piercing  each  ghostly  cloud  with  silver  ray. 
Bathing  in  light  divine  the  trembling  earth. 
On  o'er  the  eternal  sea  she  swiftly  rides — 
Swiftly,  for  'twould  seem  she  knew 
That  night  is  but  a  dream. 
That  soon  the  warm  dawn  would  come, 

And  dethrone  her  the  glorious  queen  of  night. 
*  *  *  * 

When  life  is  closing  in. 

And  man  with  weary  eyes  beholds 

The  gloomy  night  approach. 

He  frets  not,  for  his  heart  doth  long 

For  the  sleep  which  night  doth  give. 

Knowing  well  that  after  night 

The  dawn  will  surely  come. 

E'en  tho*  that  night  be  death. 


EGGS. 


By   WILFRED   HARK   WEBB,   F.L.S. 

{With  Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Writer.) 


THERE  is  no  doubt  but  that  eggs 
play  an  important  part  in  tlie 
large  world  of  Imman  life.  What 
a  loss  it  would  be  if  we  could  not  allude 
to  the  golden  productions  of  the  prover- 
bial goose  and  how  rnuch  barer  would  be 
the  breakfast  table  without  the  more 
matter-of-fact  outcome  of  the  common 
hen.  Are  we  not  also  indebted  to  the 
subject  of  this  article  for  an  opportunity 


of  exercising  oui 
first,    the  egg 
or  the  hen  ? 

In  connec- 
tion with  the 
commercial 
side  of  the 
matter  there 
are  any  num- 
ber of  inte- 
resting points, 
and  many  eggs 
never  have  the 
chance  of 
being  labelled 
with  the  proud 
distinction 
that  they  are 
"equal  to 
new"  in  the 
shop     of     the 


s  to  which  came 


entei 


ung 
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hundreds       of 

thousands  of  them  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather,  and  the  production 
of  photographic  papers. 

A  very  good  suggestion,  seeing  that 
eggs  vary  so  much  in  size,  is  tli;it  they 
should  be  sold  by  weight,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  with  the  recognition 
which  it  deserves.  In  touching  upon  the 
egg  trade  we  are  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  American  back -woodsman,  who 
went  to  the  nearest  store  to  obtain  a 
needle  in  exchange  for  an  egg.  Now  the 
storekeeper  had  put  uji  a  notice  to  the 
eject  that  he  would  tre.'it  every  cubti'mer 


to  a  drink,  and  tlie  back-woodsman  was 
not   slow    to    remind  the   former  of  the 
fact.     When  he  got  liis  drink  he  called 
out  "  1  say,  Mister,  I  always  lake  an  egg 
in    my    licjuor."     Whereupon  the    store- 
keeper broke  the  very  egg  that  he  had 
received  in  exchange  for  the  needle  into 
the  glass.     It  so  liappeneil  that  the  egg 
contained  two  yolks,  and  in  consequence 
its    quondam    owner    immediately    de- 
manded another  needle,  saying   that  he 
had  not  had  a 
fair  exchange. 
It  is  our  in- 


pages   to    say 

something 
with  regard  to 
the  curious 
side  of  our 
subject  and  we 
shall  by  no 
means  confine 
ourselves  to 
eggs  of  the 
common  fowl 
nor  indeed  to 
those  which 
are  laid  by 
birds.  In  con- 
sidering the 
iaijauctioii.  most  valuable 

eggs  known, 
namely  those  of  the  Great  Auk.  it  is  pos- 
sible to  combine  th"  financial  and  natural 
history  aspei'ts  of  the  case.  The  Great 
Auk  or  Gare-fowl  is  extinct  as  every  one 
knows,  and  only  about  three  score  and  ten 
of  its  eggs  remain  to  form  the  envy  of 
those  collectors  who  do  not  possess  one. 
ll  seems  to  bo  recognised  now,  that  the 
proper  place  in  which  to  sell  such  speci- 
mens as  from  lime  to  time  come  upon 
the  market  is  Stevens'  .\uction  Rooms  in 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Even  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  Oueen  Victoria's 
reign,  eggs  of  the  tlreat  .'\uk  changed 
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THE    LARGEST 


known  egg    is 
that  of  a  bird 
whose  bones  are 
found     in     the 
peat  deposits  of 
Central    Mada- 
gascar.   This 
creature      was 
allied     to    the 
Emus     and 
Ostriches     and 
was      therefore 
unable  to  fly,  so 
that    it     could 
hardly    have 
been  the  Roc  of 
the      "  Arabian 
Nights."      Our 
illustration,  re- 
presents a  spjcci- 
men  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum  and  beside   it  was 
laid  the  same  hen's  egg  that  was  used  for 
comparison  In  the  case  of  the  humming 
bird.     A  number  of  perfect  specimens  of 
the  egg  of  the  bird  under  consideration 
which  is  called  Aepyornis  maximus  have 
been   discovered   and   a   good  specimen 
will  fetch  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas. 
The   actual   example    which    we  photo- 
graphed by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Authorities  of  the  British  Natural  History 
Museum,  measures   two   feet  six   inches 
in  its  longest  circumference,  and  two  feet 
three    inches   in   girth,  while  its  liquid 
contents  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
two  gallons.     It  may  be  of  interest  to 


hands  for  as  little  as  £2.  The  present 
Mr.  Stevens  has  "  knocked  down  "  an  egg 
foe  ^30  and  the  writer  was  present  when 
the  record  bid  of  £"336  was  obtained  for  a 
particularly  fine  example  of  which  we 
give  a  picture.  As  may  be  imagined 
some  of  tiie  eggs  of  the  Great  Auk  have 
a  long  and  romantic  history,  others  have 
been  lost  sight  of  and  brought  to  light 
once  more,  while  others  again,  whose 
existence  was  unknown,  have  suddenly 
appeared  and  have  been  bought  for  a 
song  at  some  country  sale  room. 

Having  mentioned  the  highest  priced 
egg  we  may  turn  to  other  extremes.  The 
smallest  eggs  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
the  humming  birds, 
some  of  wiiose  ucsts 
will  rest  upon  a  five- 
shilling  piece  and 
leave  a  margin  of 
silver  all  round.  We 
show  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  photo- 
graph in  which  one 
of  these  liny  eggs 
is  shown  beside  that 
of  a  hen.  Among 
ICnglish  birds  the 
long-tailed  tit  and 
the  golden  -  crested 
wren  lay  verj-  small 
eggs.  THE  fowl's  egg  shown  in  the  above  illustration  1 

The     largest  graphed  by  the  side  of  a  hu.m.viing-bird's  egg. 
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calculate  that  to  fill  the  egg  ol  Aepyornis 
we  should  have  to  empty  six  Ostrich  eggs 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  which 
we  can  buy  for  ten  a  shilling. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  eggs  owe 
their  beauty  to  their  colour  and  mark- 
ings, and  occasionally  we  meet  with  in- 
stances where  the^e  vary  to  an  extent 
which  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  One 
of     the     best 


EXAMPLES  OF  TilE  i-CGS  C 
MOT,  SHOWING  GREAT 
AND   SIZES, 


slderation  that 
the  Guille- 
mots lay  their 
eggs  on  bare 
ledges  of  rock, 
and  if  their 
eggs  were  of 
the  oidinary 
sliape  they 
would,  with- 
out question,  roll  down  the  cliffs  when 
shaken  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
■  birds,  which  takes  place  when  ihey  are 
startled.  Many  ingi.'nious  theories  have 
been  brougiit  forward  to  account  for  the 
diversity  in  the  ajipcarance  of  Guiileniots' 
eggs.  It  is  jKissilile  that  they  may  be 
coloured  protectively  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  their  surroundings  and  so  escape, 
molestation,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  has  been  proved.     Another  idea  is 


that^as  so  many  birds  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  same  spots  the  differences  in  colour 
enable  each  to  recognize  its  own.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  egg  of  the  Guille- 
mot is  very  la'ge  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  bird,  and  the  latter  begins  to  sit  as 
soon  as  one  is  laid.  There  seems  to  be 
undoubted  evidence  that  some  oF  our  sea 
birds  can  carry  their  eggs  with  them 
when  flying. 

Following 
up  the  sug- 
gestion that 
the  colours  of 
wild  birds- 
eggs  are  pro- 
tective it  may 
be  well  to 
point  out  that 
those  which 
are  laid  in 
dark  holes 
where  they 
are  cot  seen, 
and  need  do 
devices  to 
render  them 
inconspicu- 
o  u  s  ,  are 
usually  white. 
We  may  in- 
stance those  of 
the  Kingfisher 
and  the  Sand 
Martin. 

The  eggs  of 
wild  birds 
come  in  for  a 
good  deal  of 
attention — 
u-  THE  COMMON  GUii.i.E-  possibly  far 
VARIATIONS  IN  M.\fiKiN^s  too  much  at 
the  hands  of 
our  boys,  and 
we  may  spend  a  moment  in  coisidering 
those  of  our  domestic  birds.  Perhaps,  we 
may  tr<!at  them  according  to  their  size.  In 
one  of  oar  illustrations  we  show  a  series 
decreasing  as  they  g  >  towards  the  top  of 
ihe  page.  The  largest  is  that  of  the 
Swan,  then  comes  the  (ioose,  the  Pea- 
hen, Turkey  and  Duck,  with  the  Guinea- 
fowl  at  the  fop.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  water  birds'  eggs  are  plain,  while 
those    of   the    oihers    are   well   spotted. 


EGGS 


EGGS    OP    DOMESTIC 

BIRDS. 
From   top   to    bottom 
they   are  Guinea  Fowl, 
Turkey.  Pea  Fowl,  DucV, 
Goose,  Swan. 


Occasionally  the  egg  of  the  common  hen 

may  be  marked  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  of  our 
illustrations. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  egg  of 
the  last  mentioned 
bird  is  liable  to 
many  diversities  in 
size  and  shape. 
We  give  a  repre- 
sentation of  a 
number.  A  large 
double  yolked  egg  is  shown  at  one  end, 
and  at  the  other  is  a  tiny  one  laid  by  an 
old  hen  which  often  times  adopts,  to  some 
extent,  the  plumage  of  the  male  bird. 
Hence  the  eggs  laid  by  such  fowls  are 
sometimes  called  cock's  eggs.  Then  we 
have  round  eggs,  those  which  are  very 
elongated,  others  with  flat  sides  or  show- 
ing corrugations  or  peculiar  lumps.  Even 
now  we  have  not  exhausted  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  shape,  for  though  we  have  not 
a  picture  of  one,  dumb-bell  shaped  ex- 
amples also  occur.  Then  again  there  are 
those  peculiar  cases  in  which  one  egg  is 
found  inside  another. 

Leaving  the  birds  and  descending  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  we  come  to  the 
reptiles.  Among  these  the  Crocodiles  and 
Alligators  produce  substantial  eggs  much 
alike  at  the  two  ends.  Some  of  the  eggs 
of  Tortoises  are  oval,  but  others  again  are 
round.  Snakes'  eggs  are  not  easily  pre- 
served as  their  coverings  are  not  hard  but 
more  of  the  consistency  and  appearance 
of  the  leather  of  which  white  kid  gloves 
are  made.  Among  fishes  we  meet  with 
some  very  peculiar  egg  cases.  Visitors  to 
the  seaside  will  know  the  "  sea  purses  " 
cf  the  Skates  and  Dog-fishes.  The  former 
with    a     point    at 

each  corner  like  "™"*''  '="  "' 
the  handles  of  a 
stretcher,  and  the 
others  with  long 
spiral  filaments 
recalling  the  tendrils  of  a  creeper. 

Another  peculiar  form  of  egg  case  is  that 
of  the  Hammer- headed  Shark,  which  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  piece  of  the  strap- 
shaped  seaweed  called  Laminaria,  rolled 
up  in  a  spiral. 

Coming  now  to  animals  which  do  not 


At  the  (op  an  old  bird's 
;gg  ;  at  the  bottom  a 
jouble  yolk  example. 


EGGS  OF  THE  GOPHER  ANU  RED-LEGGED  WATER  TORT' 


possess  a  backbone  we  find  that  some  of 
the  larger  tropical  land  snails  produce 
eggs  which  in  size  and  appearance  might 
very  well  pass  for  those  of  birds.  In  one 
species  at  leqjt  the  egg  is  quite  as  large 
as  that  of  a  pigeon.  Some  of  the  sea 
snails  lay  their  egg?  in  long  ribands  of 
very  peculiar  form,  while  others,  like  the 
Whelif,  deposit  them  in  large  irregular 
masses.  The  semi-transparent  eggs  of 
the  land  slugs,  which  are  the  size  of  a 
buck  shot  or  smaller,  are  often  found  in 
gardens  and  are  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to 
those  who  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
Quite  a  lifetime  could  be  spent  in 
studying  the  various  forms  which  the 
eggs  of  insects  take.  Though  many  of 
them  are  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
especially  when  there  are  a 
number  together :  nevertheless,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  them 
under  the  microscope  in  order  to 
appreciate  their  marvellous  forms 
and  the  exquisite  sculpturing  with 
which  many  of  them  are  orna- 
mented. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are 
some  beautiful  little  four-winged 
insects,  which  well  merit  the  name 
of  "Fairy  Flies"  which  is  given 
to  them,  whose  early  stages  arc 
passed  within  the  eggs  if  other 
insects.  The  parent  Fairy- fly, 
with  its  ovipositor,  inserts  its  own 
minute  egg  into  that  of  one  of 
its  distant  relatives,  and  the  little 
larva  which  comes  out  fattens 
upon  the  contents  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  summer  instead 
of  the  caterpillar  or  grub  which 
should  rightly  issue  from  the  egg. 


Particularly  rich 

in  colour  are  the 
orange  yellow  eggs 
of  the  Lady-bird, 
and  even  more 
interesting,  from 
the  way  in  which 
they  are  raised  on 
long  stalks,  are 
those  of  the  Lace- 
wing -fly,  which 
can  also  be  dis- 
covered in  our 
gardens. 

The  eggs  of  Spiders  may  be  mentioned 
because  they  are  so  neatly  stowed  away 
in  a  silken  covering  by  the  fnother,  who 
either  carries  them  about  with  her  until 
they  hatch,  or  slows  them  away  in  some 
protected  nook.  The  eggs  of  the  Lobster 
or  Fresh-water  Cray  Fish  are  perhaps 
better  Imown,  as  they  are  carried  In 
clusters  on  the  swimmerets  of  the  female 
animal.  For  another  instance,  and 
one  in  which  great  care  is  taken  of  the 
eggs,  we  must  go  again  to  our  garden. 
In  the  early  summer  almost  any  female 
Woodlouse  will  be  found  to  have  egg 
pouches  on  the  underside  of  its  body,  filled 
with  eggs,  and  which  are  used  to  protect 
the  young  Woodlice  for  some  time  after 
they  are  hatched. 


.MOTH  S    EGGS    MAGNIFIED. 


A    PRACTICAL  JOKE. 


By   F.   C   PHILIPS. 


IT  did  not  end  happily,  not  for  Harry 
Seymour,  that  is  to  say ;  but  it  pro- 
vided some  excellent  entertainment 
while  it  lasted,  and  is  talked  about  in 
Wicketsfield  to-day.  We  were  all  of  us 
staying  in  Wicketsfield,  and  Seymour 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fascinations  of 
Miss  Norah  Cardonnel ;  possibly  because 
Wicketsfield  is  a  dull  little  watering- 
place,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  ; 
possibly  because  he  knew,  or  at  least 
suspected,  that  she  was  worshipped  by 
Stephen  Lambs  worthy,  and  Stephen 
Lambs  worthy  was  his  especial  bete 
noire. 

1  do  not  want  to  attribute  unworthy 
motives  to  him ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
liked  him  very  much  ;  so  let  us  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  say  he  had 
grown  to  adore  Miss  Cardonnel  because 
Miss  Cardoimel  was  adorable.  Anyhow, 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  hopelessly  in 
love,  and  though  1  had  been  honoured 
by  Lambsworthy's  confidences,  in  the 
matter,  I  personally  did  not  giye  much 
for  his  chances. 

No  two  fellows  could  possibly  have 
been  more  unlike  than  Stephen  and 
Harry  Seymour.  Harry,  dashing,  good- 
humoured,  high-spirited,  and  handsome  ; 
Stephen,  meek,  nervous,  and  with  next- 
to-nothing  to  say  for  him-elf.  That  both 
were  very  young  was  their  only  point  of 
resemblance.  I  thought  I  had  gauged 
Miss  Cardonnel's  character  sufficiently  to 
prophesy  which  of  her  admirers  would  be 
accepted,  presuming  they  both  proposed. 


and  I  confess  I  was  startled  when  Seymour 
displayed  such  strong  irritation  at  the 
news  that  Lambsworthy  was  expected  on 
the  scene. 

"  Confound  him  !  "  he  said,  "  what 
does  he  want  here?  Can't  he  read  in 
town  just  as  well  ? "  (We  were  supposed 
to  be  cramming  for  an  exam.,  the  three 
of  us.)  "What  does  he  want  to  come 
bothering  here  for  ?  " 

"Well,  you  forget,"  I  said,  "Lambs- 
worthy  may  be  said  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
Wicketsfield.  At  all  events,  neither  you 
nor  1  would  ever  have  come  down  here  if 
it  had  not  been  that  he  was  always  talk- 
ing about  it.  We  should  never  even 
have  known  the  Cardonnels  but  for  him 
— remember  that." 

Seymour  growled.  It  was  a  fact  that 
Lambsworthy  had  introduced  us  to  them, 
and  Harry  never  cared  to  be  reminded 
of  it. 

'*  1  don't  want  him,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't 
get  on  with  hirs ;  he  is  your  frifnd,  not 
mine,  and  he  bores  me.  He  is  like  a 
young  lady,  and  he  wears  spectacles." 

"He  wears  spectacles  because  he  is 
short-sighted,"  I  observed;  "and  as  to 
being  like  a  young  lady,  that  js  all  rot, 
Seymour !  Anyhow,  if  he  is  such  a  com- 
plete duffer,  why  need  you  mind  his 
coming  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Harry 
sharply. 

"You  are  annoyed  at  his  arrival  because 
you  are  afraid  you  may  find  your  nose 
out  of  joint  when  he  appears.  I  say  if 
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he   is  such  a   duffer  why  need  you  be 
alarmed  ?  ** 

"Oh!  pooh,  pooh,  rubbish,"  said 
Seymour.  "  /  afraid  of  Stephen  L  amhs- 
worthy  ?  That  is  too  rich  ! — that  is 
really  funny  !  "  He  made  a  loud  noise, 
which  I  understood  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent laughter.  "  You  won't  beat  that  if 
you  talk  for  a  rnonth.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why, 
you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  suppose 
for  a  single  instant  that  a  girl  like  Miss 
Cardonnel  would  seriously  consider 
throwing  herself  away  on  a  noodle  like 
Lambsworthy  ? — a  flabby,  invertebrate, 
feeble,  faltering  bundle  of  nerves  like 
Lambsworthy  !  Good  Heavens !  Afraid  ! 
Afraid  of  Lambsworthy !     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Well,  that's  all  right,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am 
glad  for  your  sake  you  are  so  confident. 
I  assume,  however,  that  you  won't  deny 
she  encouraged  him  when  we  all  came 
down  here  ?  Because  I  saw  her  with 
you,  and  I  saw  her  with  him,  and  I  say 
she  did !  " 

"  She  flirted  with  him,"  said  Seymour 
tolerantly  ;  **  she  flirted  with  him  a  little  ; 
yes !  Why  not  ?  A  girl  must  amuse 
herself.     I  do  not  complain  of  that." 

"  That's  lucky,"  I  replied  ;  "  singularly 
fortunate — for  your  own  peace  of  mind. 
His  letter  says  he  will  be  with  us  to- 
morrow. He  wants  me  to  look  Out  a 
room  for  him." 

"  Cannot  our  landlady  accommodate 
him?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  she  can't — not  with  a 
bedroom,  that  is !  He  will  come  in  here 
for  his  meals,  of  course,  but  he  will  have 
to  sleep  out  of  the  house." 

Seymour  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  was  really  in- 
different as  to  the  arrangements,  and 
lounged  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
Parade,  where  I  have  no  doubt  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Cardonnels,  as  was 
his  daily  custom. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  neglected 
to  engage  a  shake-down  for  Lambsworthy 
that  afternoon,  and  as  he  arrived  by  an 
earlier  train  than  the  one  he  had  men- 
tioned on  the  morrow,  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  go  round  and  explore  for  himself 
after  he  got  in. 

However,  he  was  quite  cheerful  when  he 
returned  to  the  cottage  to  supper  ;  he  had 


had  tea  with  his  friends  the  Cardonnels 
in  the  meantime,  and  he  told  us  he  had 
secured  a  comfortable  little  room  in  the 
next  street  to  us.  He  inquired  at  what 
hour  we  breakfasted,  and  promised  us  not 
to  be  late.  He  was  so  very  lively  and 
talkative,  for  Lambsworthy,  that  I  felt 
the  fair  Norah  had  been  agreeable  in 
their  interview,  and  I  fancy  Harry  Sey- 
mour had  the  same  idea,  for  he  scowled 
at  his  whisky-and-water  darkly,  and 
failed  to  chaff  the  other  as  brilliantly  as 
was  his  wont. 

I  do  not  think  that  Seymour  and  I  had 
turned  in  niore  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  there  came  a  violent  beating  at  the 
street-door,  and,  peering  out  from  my 
window,  I  saw  Lambsworthy  staifding 
on  the  step,  with  his  portmanteau  in  his 
hand,  and  his  hat  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

Wondering  what  he  had  come  back 
for,  I  slipped  on  some  things,  and  ran 
down  and  let  him  in. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  called  Seymour,  as  I 
passed  his  room. 

"  It's  Lambsworthy,"  I  answered ;  "per- 
haps his  landlady  is  out,  and  he  can't 
get  in." 

It  transpired  that  the  house  in  which 
he  had  been  going  to  sleep  had  been 
broken  into.  Lambsworthy  was  greatly 
upset.  The  landlady,  who  had  been 
spending  the  evening  out,  and  had  only 
returned  a  few  minutes  before  himself, 
had  met  him  in  the  passage  in  a  state  of 
terrible  consternation.  Her  bedroom- 
door,  which  she  had  locked  before  she 
left,  had  been  forced  open.  The  hasp  was 
wrenched  off,  and  the  wardrobe  and  chest 
of  drawers  had  been  rifled  of  all  their 
contents. 

"  The  room  is  in  the  most  dreadful 
condition,"  said  Stephen;  "and  the 
woman,  poor  creature  !  is  almost  off  her 
head.  She  said  that  she  had  never  had 
such  an  experience  before.  I  waited  till 
a  neighbour  came  in  to  keep  her  com- 
pany— she  was  frightened  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  house — or  I  should  have  been  back 
sooner.  You  must  make  me  up  a  bed  on 
the  sofa  for  to-night,  you  fellows." 

"  Why  didn't  you  stay  there  as  you 
intended  ?  "  said  Seymour,  who  had  joined 
us.  "  They  haven't  stolen  the  beds,  have 
they?" 
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"Well,"  said  Lambsworthy,  slowly, 
"  do  you  know,  it  is  strange,  but  it  didn't 
occur  to  me.  It  gave  me  such  a  shock, 
the  whole  thing — it  was  so  unexpected, 
that  my  only  idea  was  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  I  could.  And  they  have  sent  to 
the  station,  and  the  police  will  be  there 
very  soon.  There  is  no  sign  of  how  the 
burglars  effected  an  entrance.  It  would 
really  have  been  very  unpleasant  to  sleep 
there." 

"Funks!"  said  Seymour  under  his 
breath  ;  and,  though  I  knew  that  Lambs- 
worthy  was  not  a  coward,  I  could  see 
myself  his  nerves  were  a  little  out  of 
order,  too. 

If  confirmation  had  been  needed,  I 
should  have  got  it,  as  a  banging  came  at 
the  street-door  again,  and  a  shrill  voice 
was  heard  asking  if  "  Mr.  I,ambsworthy  " 
lived  here. 

Stephen  jumped  up,  and  went  out, 
coming  back  to  say  that  it  was  the  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  sent  to  inquire  if  he 
would  kindly  step  round  at  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow,  or  if  he  would  be  here  at  the 
cottage,  in  case  his  evidence  was  wanted. 

"  I  said  I  would  go  round  and  with 
pleasure,"  he  explained.  "But  I  do  not 
see  what  'evidence'  I  can  give." 

"  Nor  can  anybody  else  see  it  either !  " 
returned  Seymour.  "  My  dear  fellow,  is 
it  possible  you  don't  understand  what 
the  girl  came  for  really?  She  was  sent 
to  see  if  you  had  given  a  false  address  or 
not.    The  police  are  suspecting  you." 

I  thought  Lambsworthy  would  have 
fallen. 

"  Suspecting  me  ?  "  he  ejaculated. 

"Certainly;  very  natural,  too.  You 
go  to  a  house,  a  perfect  stranger.  You 
engage  a  room;  are  furnished  wilh  a 
latch-key  ;  and  the  same  evening,  while 
the  landlady  is  out,  a  burglary  takes 
place — a  burglary  never  having  occurred 
there  before.  If  they  had  found  no  '  Mr. 
Lambsworthy '  living  here,  there  would 
have  been  a  warrant  issued  for  your 
arrest." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  so,  old  fellow  ?  " 
asked  Stephen,  appealing  to  me  with  big 
eyes. 

I  admitted  that  it  sounded  probable. 
[,  however,  added  that  his  respectability 
was  a  very  easy  matter  to  prove,  even  if 
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it  should  still  be  doubted,  and,  after  he 
had  regained  his  composure,  we  impro- 
vised a  shake-down  for  him  on  the  couch, 
and  we  all  retired. 

How  can  I  describe  the  development? 
Lambsworthy  went  round  to  the  scene  of 
the  late  commotion  at  eleven  o'clock 
next  morning,  as  he  had  promised;  and, 
when  he  came  back,  he  was  in  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  rage  that  I  had  ever  seen 
him  in. 

"Old  chap,  the  wretch  does  suspect 
me !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  Seymour  was 
right !  She  gave  me  my  deposit  back, 
and  said,  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  me, 
she  would  rather  not  let  the  room.  Of 
course  I  said  I  did  not  mind  ;  and.  as 
she  was  rather  inclined  to  be  high-handed, 
I  added  that,  on  the  whole,  I  did  not 
know  that  I  should  fancy  bringing  my 
luggage  there.  I  said  it  was  'rather  a 
dangerous  proceeding  for  a  lady  to  go 
out,  and  leave  a  house  to  take  care  of 
itself.'  And  what  do  you  think  she 
answered  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  guess,  Lambsworthy," 

"  She  said,  '  It  is  a  good  deal  more 
dangerous  to  take  a  lodger  without 
a  reference.'     1  told  her  if  she  dared  to 
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hint  at  her  infernal  suspicions  to  her 
neighbours  I'd  have  her  up  for  slander, 
and  so  I  will.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!" 

He  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
all  day,  recounting  the  affair  over  and 
over  again  to  Seymour,  and  Miss  Car- 
donnel,  and  myself.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  got  a  little  tired  of  it,  but  Seymour 
roared  with  laughter  every  time,  and  I 
caught  a  look  in  Norah  Cardonnel's  eyes 
that  augured  badly  for  him  in  conse- 
quence. If  nobody  else  was  sympathetic, 
the  young  lady  was. 

Harry  Seymour  disappeared  during 
the  afternoon — went  for  a  long  tramp, 
he  said — and  I  had  the  indignant  Lambs- 
worthy  all  to  myself  till  he  returned. 

When  he  did  come  back,  he  said 
he  had  noticed  a  card  with  **  Apart- 
ments to  Let  "  on  it  in  a  window  just 
round  the  corner,  and  suggested  to 
Stephen  obtaining  a  room  in  the  house. 

"  This  looks  a  good,  substantial  kind 
of  domicile,"  he  said  ;  "  one  not  likely  to 
be  burglarised !  Wouldn*t  do  for  the 
next  place  you  choose  to  be  broken  into, 
you  know,  Lambsworthy  ;  that  would  be 
really  damning !  " 

Lambsworthy,  who  shuddered  at  the 
bare  idea,  thanked  him,  and  sallied  forth 
to  see  if  he  could  arrange. 

He  came  back  and  told  us  he  had 
settled. 

"But,"  he  said,  *' do  you  know,  I'm 
nervous !  What  Seymour  said  is  true, 
and  it  might  happen  that  the  same  kind 
of  thing  occurred  there  !  What  should  I 
do  if  there  were  a  robbery  there,  too, 
to-rtight  ?  Why,  I  should  be  taken  up; 
I  am  certain  I  should !  " 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Seymour,  exploding 
afresh.  "  Console  yourself  by  remember- 
ing that  coincidences  like  that  don't 
happen ! " 

He  was  very  amiable  to  Lambsworthy 
that  evening,  pressing  him  to  try  his 
tobacco  after  supper,  and  shaking  hands 
with  him  warmly  when  they  said  "  Good- 
night." He,  however,  did  not  want  to  go 
to  bed  after  the  other's  departure  ;  he 
said  he  should  sit  up  and  smoke,  and 
begged  me  to  do  likewise. 

"  It's  quite  early,"  he  said  ;  "  not  eleven. 
Sit  up  with  me,  and  we'll  turn  in,  if  you 


want   to,  as  soon  as   I've   finished   this 
pipe." 

I  consented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  never  been  better  company,  and  I 
was  just  laughing  heartily  at  a  story  he 
was  telling  me  when 

**  Good  Heavens!  "  I  exclaimed,  turning 
pale,  "  that  can't  be  Lambsworthy  come 
back  again  to-night  ?     Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Better  open  the  door  and  see ! " 
replied  Seymour,  philosophically. 

It  was  being  beaten  wildly  as  I  bolted 
into  the  passage.  Another  instant,  and 
my  worst  fears  were  verified.  Lambs- 
worthy stood  before  me  with  chattering 
teeth,  the  portmanteau — the  accursed 
portmanteau — by  his  side. 

"  Not ?  " 

"  Burglars  !  "  he  gasped  ;  **  yes  !  For 
the  Lord's  sake,  give  me  some  whisky, 
old  man,  I'm  feeling  ill !  "  * 

He  followed  me  into  the  sitting-room 
and  fell  into  a  chair. 

"  It  is  the  same  thing,"  he  muttered ; 
"  just  the  same  thing !  The  house  had 
been  broken  into  when  I  got  there,  and 
no  clue — no  clue.  The  man  showed  me 
the  room ;  everything  scattered  and  up- 
side down.     Seymour,  I  shall  go  mad !  " 

He  seemed  in  measurable  distance  of 
it — even  Seymour  was  concerned.  It 
certainly  seemed  like  fatalitv  !  Wherever 
the  poor  fellow  went  there  was  a  bur- 
glary ;  his  name  would  be  on  the  tongues 
of  all  Wicketsfield  directly.  There  was 
never  anything  known  like  it ! 

We  gave  him  whisky,  and  more  whisky, 
and,  after  that,  whisky  again.  Whether 
he  slept  when  we  left  him  at  last  on  the 
couch,  I  do  not  know,  but  his  face  was  as 
white  as  a  sheet  in  the  morning,  and  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardonnel  called,  with  their 
daughter,  they  were  aghast  at  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  It  is  perfectly  extraordinary  !  "  ex- 
claimed Norah,  **  and  as  to  the  police, 

who  can  allow  such  things "    Words 

failed  her  to  express  her  contempt  for  the 
stupidity  of  the  police. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Cardonnel, 
"  I  should  go  down  to  the  station  myself, 
if  I  were  you.  I  will  go  with  you.  Con- 
found it  all,  we  will  go  at  once.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  without  delay  I  " 

I  noticed  that  in  a  moment  Seymour 
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was  almost  as  pale  as  Lambswortliy  ;  I 
was  even  prepared  to  hear  him  offer  an 
objection. 

"  I  should  not  do  that,  sir,  if — it  I  may 
presume  lo  advise,"  he  said.  "  1  should 
wait  a  day  or  two." 

"And  why,  sir?"  demanded  Mr.  Car- 
donnel  peremptorily;  "why  should  we 
wait  an  hour  ?  " 

"Yes,"  echoed  Norah,  haughtily; 
"why  should  we  wait  five  minutes,  Mr. 
Seymour  ?  " 

"We  will  go  now!"  cried  Stephen; 
"  I  thank  you  for  the,  suggestion.  We 
will  go  at  once,  and  I  will  see  the  in- 
spector myself." 

Seymour  sat  piaying  nervously  with  an 
ash-tray  on  the  table.  He  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  bpeak,  and  to  have  lost  his 
voice.  At  last  he  said  jerkily,  and  with 
an  atl^^mpt  at  a  laugh  : 

"To  ttll  you  the  truth,  everybody,  you 
are  spoiling  a  practical  joke  of  mine. 
Lamb.iworlhv  was  so  verv  concerned  at 


the  first  burglary  that  I  thought  how 
funny  it  would  be  if  the  same  thing 
occurred  in  the  next  house  he  tried.  The 
landlord  is  my  tobacconist,  and — well, 
there  wasn't  a  burglary  last  night  at  all ; 
it  was  just  arranged  between  us  for  a 
lark ! — er — that's  ail." 

If  1  live  to  be  a  hundred  I  shall  never 
forget  Miss  Cardonnel's  look  of  contempt 
as  he  finished  speaking ;  and  I  don't  think 
Seymour  will  forget  it  either.  Her 
papa's  violent  opinion  of  practical  jokes 
and  jokers  paled  into  insignificance 
beside  it,  and  Lambsworthy's  good- 
natured  assurance  that  "no  harm  was 
done  "  fell  perfectly  unheeded  in  the  room. 

Yes;  Norah  became  Mrs.  Stephen 
Lambswortliy,  and  refused  to  invite 
Seymour  to  tlie  wedding.  Whether 
affairs  would  have  ended  like  that  in  the 
ordinary  course,  1  don't  know;  but  this 
is  how-  they  did  end,  and  Seymour,  at 
least,  has  always  been  convinced  that  he 
has  only  him-clf  to  thank  for  it. 
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"HE  FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION. 


By    BERNARD    WEAVER. 


THE  present  year  will  long  be  memor- 
able in  the  minds  of  ail  as  the  year 
of  exhibitions,  for  not  only  are  more 
being  held  than  there  have  been  ever 
before,  but  they  are  far  larger  than  their 
forerunners.  The  most  important  of 
them  all  is  undoubtedly  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  which  is  now  proceed- 
ing at  Shepherd's  Bush.  This  occupies 
in  all  over  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres 
and  cost  ^£"2,000,000  to  prepare.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  finished  externally  in 
white  plaster,  and  this  fact,  combined 
with  its  huge  proportions,  has  earned 
for  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  the 
name  of  "The  White  City." 

For  the  last  few  years  the  relations 
between  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  very  friendly,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  the  Exhibition  owes  its  origin. 
French  and  English  have  each  done  their 
best  on  this  occasion  to  strengthen  "  the 
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entente  cordiale,"  by  bringing  the  two 
nations  as  near  together  as  possible  both 
socially  and  commercially,  and  such  a 
united  undertaking  cannot  fail  to  leave 
its  mark  on  the  histories  of  both  nations. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  organisation 
has  been  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy,  who  has  been 
described  very  aptly  by  a  contemporary 
writer  as  "a  marvellous  showman." 
Mr.  Kiralfy  has  had  a  very  wide  experi- 
ence of  exhibitions,  and  his  genius  for 
contriving  spectacular  effects  has  long 
been  justly  famed. 

We  have  just  remarked  that  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  called  a  city,  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  "  mush- 
room city,"  for  the  land  on  which  it 
stands  was,  only  eighteen  months  ago, 
a  dreary  waste. 

As  soon  as  the  first  sod  was  turned, 
the  work  began  in  earnest,  and  the  huge 
buildings  sprang  up  in  a  manner  which 
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appears  only  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  very  bricks  of  which  they  are  built 
were  made  on  the  premises.  These  bricks 
are  made  of  coke  breeze  and  cement,  and 
are  fireproof.  They  fit  into  each  other, 
and  are  lighter  than  ordinary  bricks. 
At  first  it  was  expected  that  everything 
would  be  completed  ready  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exhibition  by  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  May  14th,  but  owing 
to  the  spell  of  bad  weather  that  imme- 
diately preceded  that  date  many  of  the 
buildings  were  in  an  incomplete  condi- 
tion when  the  ceremony  was  performed. 
All  is  now  finished,  and  it  would  take  a 
very  considerable  time  to  look  at  every- 
thing there  is  to  see. 

The  main  buildings  are  all  highly 
ornamental,  and  the  plaster  statues  with 
which  they  are  decorated  symbolise  the 
contents  of  the  palaces  on  which  they 
appear.  When  the  sun  is  shining  on  them 
they  present  a  truly  magnificent  appear- 
ance. It  is  not  till  night-time,  however, 
that  they  are  to  be  seen  at  their  best,  for 
all  are  then  picked  out  with  thousands 
of  electric  lights,  those  oi**ach  building 
being  of  a  particular  colour.  When  the 
Exhibition  is  illuminated  it  presents  an 
appearance  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  It  is  then  that  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  make  it  their  promenade,  and 
dine  at  the  Garden  Club  or  the  restaurant 
of  M.  Palliard. 

By  the  general  consensus  of  opinion, 
the  Court  of  Honour,  of  which  we  repro- 
duce an  illustration,  is  considered  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  Exhibition. 
Imagine  a  glorified  section  of  Venice, 
embellished  with  the  white  castellated 
minarets  of  some  Eastern  city,  with  a 
cascade  of  water  at  one  end,  through 
which  vari-coloured  lights  play  inces- 
santly :  imagine  this  lighted  with 
myriads  of  tiny  specks  of  light  in  regular 
order,  and  you  have  a  slight  conception 
of  its  beauties.  When  the  band  over 
the  cascade  is  playing  dreamy  music, 
and  the  swan  boats  are  gliding  in  and 
out  of  the  lighted  water  passages,  it  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  make  one 
dream  of  fairyland. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that 


the  Exhibition  is  intended  to  be  no  more 
than  a  mere  pleasure  ground,  for  this  is 
only  one  of  its  lesser  uses.  Probably  it 
is  as  a  factor  of  education  that  it  is  of 
the  most  practical  use.  Every  student, 
no  matter  what  is  his  subject,  is  sure  to 
find  something  to  interest  him,  while  the 
collector  sees  priceless  treasures,  and  the 
busy  man  of  commerce  picks  up  new  ideas 
that  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  daily 
life.  To  the  child  it  is  a  veritable  store- 
house of  information,  and  will  create 
impressions  that  are  likely  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  fact,  there  is  much  to 
interest  people  of  every  type  and  every 
age. 

On  either  side  of  the  Court  of  Honour 
are  two  large  halls.  That  on  the  left  is 
devoted  to  French  exhibits,  whilst  that 
on  the  right  is  filled  with  exhibits  showing 
British  textiles.. 

Wherever  it  has  been  found  practicable 
the  grounds  have  been  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  gardens.  Many  of  these  are  very 
beautiful  and  have  been  so  arranged  that 
there  will  be  a  succession  of  flowers 
throughout  the  season. 

The  Colonies  have  never  before  been 
so  well  represented  in  any  exhibition, 
and  both  those  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  show  very  fine  exhibits.  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  New  Zealand,  India, 
China,  and  numerous  others  occupy  either 
the  whole  or  parts  of  buildings. 

In  the  Australian  Palace,  which  stands 
in  the  Colonial  Section,  we  find  a  sepa- 
rate exhibit  from  each  State  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  object  aimed  at  in 
all  is  to  impress  the  visitor  with  the 
advantages  of  Australia  as  a  field  for 
emigration  and  with  its  marvellous 
resources. 

In  the  Queensland  Court  there  are  some 
very  fine  gems.  Queensland  possesses 
more  varieties  of  precious  stones  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  Major 
Sankey,  who  is  responsible  for  this 
exhibit,  has  identified  over  one  hundred 
different  species.  The  first  specimens 
shown  are  beryls,  topazes,  sapphires,  and 
opals.  There  is  one  specimen  of  the  first 
named  of  these  that  weighs  184  carats, 
and  is  of  a  beautiful  pale  green  colour. 
Lapidaries  are  at  work  near  by  cutting 
the  gems  ready  for  setting. 
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The  metallic  minerals  of  yueensland 
are  also  sliown.  In  the  South  Australian 
Court  there  is  a  striking  water  garden 
which  shows  a  number  of  Australian 
plants,  and  there  is  a  furnished  drawing- 
room  made  of  Australian  woods.  The 
carving  is  exquisite,  and  the  whole  effect 
solid  and  good.  Several  rare  woods  are 
shown,  one  at  least  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  in  England  before. 


In  all  the  courts  of  the  Australian 
pavilion  the  exhibits  of  wool  are  very 
comprehensive,  and  many  cured  hides  are 
also  on  view.  The  wild  fauna  is  also 
exhibited  by  means  of  stuffed  specimens, 
which  do  not,  however,  seem  to  be  sys- 
tematically arranged.  It  struck  the  writer 
as  peculiar  that,  while  over  the  main 
entrance  the  words  "  .\dvance  Australia  " 
are  displayed,  after  entering  the  building 
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one  seldom  if  ever  sees  tlie  word  Australia 
again,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  names 
of  the  various  States. 

The  Canadian  pavilion,  which  is  situ- 
ated near  that  of  Australia,  demonstrates 
very  forcibly  the  extreme  patriotism  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion.  The  building 
is  decorated  as  far  as  is  possible  with  the 
exhibits,  and  there  is  no  bunting  to  br 
seen.  There  are,  however,  a  few  good 
pictures  of  national  interest  on  the  walls. 
Grain,  as  might  bf  expected,  playsa  very 
important  part  in  the  decorations,  and 
there  are  also  some  very  interesting  and 
beautiful  e.vihibits  of  butter  carved  into 
flowers  and  even  elaborate  scenes,  one  of 
the  best  being  a  river  scene  with  white 
men  and  Indians.  These  are  shown  in 
a  refrigerated  chamber,  with  glass  sides, 
the  cold  preserving  the  delicately  carved 
butter  from  losing  its  shape.  Two 
exhibits  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
lovers  of  natural  history  are  those  repre- 
senting the  fauna  of  Canada  and  the 
work  of  the  beaver.     The  former  consists 


of  a  fine  collection  of  stuffed  specimens 
arranged  in  a  group,  which  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  building. 
The  latter  portrays  a  typical  beaver 
stream  in  which  are  several  live  animals. 
It  is,  however,  diflicult  to  get  near  to  the 
exhibits  owing  to  the  crowds  which  they 
attract. 

The  New  Zealand  pavilion  is  opposite 
to,  and  faces,  the  Canadian,  and  although 
of  iesser  proportion  is  admirably  arranged. 
A  large  quantity  of  fossil  gum,  looking 
very  much  like  amber,  is  exhibited  here. 

In  most  of  the  colonial  palaces  pam- 
phlets are  distributed  broadcast.  Many 
of  these  contain  very  interesting  reading 
matter  and  arc  well  illustrated  from 
photographs. 

Visitors  from  the  country  will  find  that 
there  is  much  that  will  specially  appeal 
Co  them.  In  the  eight  halls  which  lie 
between  the  Uxbridge  Road  and  Wood 
I.gne  entrances  a  large  assortment  of 
agricultural  implements  is  shown. 
Several  of  these  are  modern  inventions. 
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and  the  old-fashioned  farmer  is  apt  to 
look  askance  at  them,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  like  the  self-binder,  they  have 
come  to  stay.  In  one  of  the  halls  there 
are  a  number  of  grafts  on  show.  These 
are  kept  moist  by  having  each  cut  end 
stuck  into  f>otatoes.  This  is  a  point  that 
is  worthy  of  notice  by  all  engaged  in 
fruit  culture. 

Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners will  be  interested  in  the  French 
Gardening  Section  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  Machinery  Hall. 
The  espaliers  or  trained  fruit  trees  ardund 
the  wal  Is  are  especially  praiseworthy,  and 
the  regularity  with  which  they  have  been 
trained  is  simply  marvellous.  Similar 
commendation  must  be  given  to  the 
formal  gardens  in  front  of  the  French 
National  Bank. 

From  time  to  time  horticultural  shows 
are  held  in  the  Palace  of  Music.  There 
are  a  large  variety  of  classes,  and  gold 
medals  and  other  prizes  are  awarded  on 
each  occasion. 


One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  old 
buildings  in  our  mushroom  city,  and  yet 
there  is  one  at  least  which  dates  back  to 
1563.  This  is  the  Tudor  house  which  for 
sevfral  centuries  itood  at  the  comer  of 
Carr  Street  in  Ipswich,  It  was  pulled 
down  last  year  when  some  intended 
alterations  to  the  adjoining  buildings 
made  it  necessary  that  the  site  on  which 
the  house  stood  should  he  used.  The 
house  ha^  seen  many  vicissitudes.  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  first  the  home  of 
some  wealthy  Ipswich  family,  and  when 
they  left  it,  it  was  converted  into  shops. 
Now  it  is  a  side  show  at  the  Exhibition, 
and  what  its  future  destiny  is  to  be,  fate 
must  decide.  At  present  it  is  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Gill  and  Reigate,  of  Oxford 
Street,  who  have  restored  and  furnished  it 
in  Elizabethan  style.  The  garden,  which 
gives  U5  a  realistic  idea  of  the  gardens  of 
Tudor  times,  was  made  by  Messrs.  J,  Cheal 
and  Sons.  Its  clipped  yew  trees  are 
a  source  of  great  interest  to  all  visitors. 
■The   money   obtained  as  fees  paid    by 
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visitors  to  view  the  house  are  to  go  to 
swell  the  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

In  the  Decorative  Arts  Section  speci- 
mens have  been  brought  together  which 
show  the  very  latest  advance  in  decora- 
tive work.  The  Palace  of  Women's 
Work  is  filled  with  exhibits  showing 
what  women  can  do,  lace-making  and 
kindred  employments  being  shown. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  exhibits  in 
the  section  that  show  how  sick-rooms 
should  be  arranged  and  the  appliances 
which  should  be  used  there. 

The  Machinery  Hall  is  a  wonderland 
to-  all  and  an  Elysium  to  those  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind.  Every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  machine  is  shown,  from 
miniature  gas  engines  to  the  big  guns  of 
Vickers,  Maxim  and  Co. 

After  wandering  through  all  these 
highly  ornate  buildings,  a  walk  through 
the  Irish  Village  of  Ballymaclinton  comes 
as  a  pleasant  change.  This  village  is  an 
ideal  one — a  happy  blending  of  the  old 
and  the  new,  in  which  all  that  is  most 
charming  in  the  old  is  retained,  with  just 
suflicient  of  the  new  to  make  the  whole 
compatible  with  modern  ideas.  This 
mixture  gives  a  charm  to  it  that  is, 
unhappily,  seldom  to  be  found  in  our 
modem  model  villages.  The  village, 
which  covers  more  than  ten  acres,  is  an 
attempt  to  show  the  modern  village  in 
Ireland  and  at  the  same  time  the  cottage 
industries  of  that  country.  Everything 
and  everybody  in  it  are  Irish.  Even  the 
cows  in  the  field  and  the  pigs  in  the 
styes  were  brought  over  from  the  Emerald 
Isle. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  to  the 
casual  observer  is  the  tower  which  stands 
beside  the  ruined  chapel.  This  tower  is 
a  copy  of  one  at  Glendalough,  county 
Wicklow,  and  there  are  many  of  a  like 
nature  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  all  now  in  a  more  or 
less  ruined  condition,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  controversy  respecting  their 
origin  and  use.  Some  antiquarians  attri- 
bute them  to  a  race  of  sun -worshippers 
who  are  supposed  to  have  peopled  Ireland 
in  very  remote  times,  and  others  say  that 
they  were  the  homes  of  hermits  or 
anchorites.  The  most  popular  theory,  is, 
however,  that   they   w^ere  built    by   the 


Christian  monks  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
a  meaiis  of  protection  against  their 
enemies,  the  Danes.  There  is  no  entrance 
near  the  ground,  the  only  door  being 
some  little  distance  up  the  side,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  monks  fled  to  the  towers 
in  times  of  danger,  taking  their  valuables 
with  them,  and  drawing  up  the  ladder 
when  they  were  safely  inside.  All 
methods  of  warfare  then  known  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  expel  the  occupants, 
even  fire  being  useless  against  the  solid 
stone  walls  of  the  tower.  At  the  side  of 
the  chapel  there  are  three  casts  of  ancient 
Irish  coffin  slabs,  the  famous  Ogham 
stone,  which  bears  the  most  ancient 
known  inscription  in  the  British  Isles, 
being  one  of  the  number.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  made  up  of  groups  of 
straight  lines  either  vertical,  horizontal, 
or  oblique,  reads : — **  Ere,  the  son  of  Mac 
Ere,  and  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  slain,  at  the  Battle  of  Montura, 
1215  B.C."  Another  feature  that  is  of 
interest  to  archaeologists  is  the  replica  of 
the  high  cross  of  Donaghmore,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  .Irish 
crosses  usually  bear  a  circle  around  them, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  also  a  survival. of 
the  sun- worshippers.  The  idea  is  that 
the  early  Christians  in  Ireland  found  in 
many  places  the  rude  circle  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun  in  it  that  was  once  used  as  the 
symbol  of  that  luminary,  and  they  pressed 
it  into  their  own  service.  Eventually  the 
rude  circle  found  its  way  on  to  the  Irish 
cross,  of  which  it  has  become  such  a 
distinctive  feature. 

Americans  will  be  interested  in  the 
ancient  home  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
murdered  President  McKinley,  which  has 
been  re-erected  in  the  village.  It  is  fur- 
nished throughout  in  Irish  cottage  style 
of  the  period,  and  is  a  great  contrast  to 
the  model  cottage  which  is  built  like 
those  in  which  Mr.  Brown  houses  his 
workpeople  at  Donaghmore.  This  latter 
cottage  is  built  on  the  strictest  hygienic 
principles,  and  we  are  apt  to  marvel  when 
we  hear  that  the  rent  charged  for  them 
and  the  half  acre  of  garden  in  which  they 
stand  is  only  two  shillings  a  week. 

Almost  every  Irish  village  industry  is 
shown  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  many 
cottages ;  carpet-weaving,  cloth-weaving. 
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linen-weaving,  and  lace-making  are 
amongst  the  number.  The  representa- 
tion of  a  fisherman's  cottage  with  its 
quaint  old  rushlight  holders  illustrates 
the  liomes  of  these  people  who  live  in 
'  the  West  of  Ireland.  A  "coragh,"  or  Irish 
fisherman's  canvas  boat,  is  also  to  be  seen. 

In  the  building  occupied  by  the  Irish 
Arts  Companions  all  kinds  of  finished 
work  are  shown  and  are  on  sale.  The 
lace  is  especially  fine  and  so  also  are  the 
various  articles  made  of  Irish  linen. 
Brooches  and  tie  pins  of  Irish  pattern 
and  lucky  charms  are  also  shown,  and 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  representative 
Irish  literature.  Another  building,  which 
has  been  made  fireproof,  is  used  as  a 
picture  gallery,  in  which  there  are  many 
fine  examples  of  Irish  art  by  such  well- 
known  Irish  artists  as  Will  Orphen, 
J.  La  very,  J.  J.  Shannon  and  Charles 
Shannon,  and  others.  This  collection 
has  been  lent  by  Mr.  Hugh  P.  Lane. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  village 
one  notices  a  pleasant  perfume  in  the 
air.  This  comes  from  the  soap  works  in 
which  the  final  stages  of  the  manufacture 
of  McClinton's  toilet  soap  are  shown. 
Soap -making  is  one  of  the  declining 
village  industries  of  Ireland,  and  Messrs. 
McClintons  are  doing  their  best  to  revive 
it.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  carried  on  in 
almost  all  the  little  towns  in  the  country ; 
now  Donaghmore  is  the  only  one  that 
manufactures  it  in  any  large  quantity. 
This  falling  off  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
vegetable  alkalies  are  not  now  so  largely 
used  as  formerly.  The  soap  made  in  the 
village  is  entirely  of  vegetable  com- 
position. 

The  village  hall  shgws  what  a  build- 
ing of  this  type  should  be  like,  and  is 
used  for  concerts  from  time  to  time  at 
which  Irish  singers  and  dancers  are  the 
artistes,  aided  sometimes  by  the  village 
pipers,  who,  it  should  be  noticed,  are 
dressed  in  the  Irish  kilt. 

When  the  weather  is  fine  enough  there 
is  also  plenty  of  amusement  to  be  had  on 
the  village  green,  where  the  colleens 
dance  to  the  strains  of  a  concertina 
played  by  one  of  their  number  or  else  to 
the  fiddle  and  pipes.  In  fact,  the  social 
side  of  Irish  life  is  shown  almost  as  well 
as  the  business  one. 


On  Sundays  there  are  services  held 
for  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  these  are  well  attended,  visitors 
of  course  not  being  admitted  on  that 
day. 

Ballymaclinton  is  the  "  side  show  "  of 
the  Exhibition  that  is  most  deserving  of 
success,  for  all  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used 
in  the  campaign  against  consumption  in 
Ireland.  This  disease  is  on  the  increase 
in  that  country,  and  twelve  thousand 
people  die  of  it  every  yeSr.  Messrs.  David 
and  Robert  Brown,  who  are  well  known  in 
the  North  of  Irelaiid  as  ardent  workers 
for  this  cause,  are  the  promoters  of  this 
venture,  and  they  have  aimed  at  showing 
how  a  village  may  be  at  the  same  time 
healthy,  prosperous  and  beautiful.  They 
have  peopled  it  with  colleens  and  bhoys 
whose  bright  faces  and.  rich  brogue 
speedily  win  the  hearts  of  all  who  see 
them. 

All  the  colleens  in  the  village  are  clad 
in  Irish  linen  with  bright  red  Kerry 
cloaks,  and  their  healthy  looks  speak  well 
for  Mr.  Brown's  system  of  open-air  life 
and  vegetarian  diet.  The  restaurant  in 
the  village  supplies  food  of  this  kind, 
potatoe  cakes  being  the  most  popular 
form. 

The  fact  that  the  village  aims  at  the 
suppression  of  consumption  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of.  The  evils  of  that  disease 
are  well  shown  in  the  tuberculosis  exhi- 
bition which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  village 
hall.  This  exhibition  is  similar  to  those 
which  Lady  Aberdeen  has  organised  in 
Ireland.  One  of  its  most  useful  features 
is  the  showing  of  two  rooms,  one  like 
those  in  which  consumption  flourishes, 
with  dirty  furniture  and  closed  windows, 
and  the  other  arranged  on  strictly 
hygienic  principles.  The  furniture  for 
this  latter  room  cost  only  £s  5s.  There 
is  also  a  sanatorium,  the  like  of  which 
one  would  gladly  see  in  every  village. 

There  is  a  piece  of  the  real  Blarney 
Stone  which  any  person  can  kiss  for  one 
penny.  Jaunting  cars  take  passengers  to 
and  from  Blarney  Castle  to  other  parts 
of  the  village.    • 

There  are  three  other  villages  in  the 
Exhibition,  the  Senegalese,  the  Algerian, 
and  the  Cingalese. 

The  Senegalese  village  shows  a  typical 
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settlement  such  as  k  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal  in  Africa.  It  is 
peopled  with  natives,  few  of  whom  can 
speak  or  understand  a  word  of  English. 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  lo  see  them  ail 
at  prayer- time  go  into  their  prayer-house 
and  perform  their  devotions. 

The  Cingalese,  or  Ceylon  village,  which 
is  under  the 
directorship 
of  Mr.  Carl 
Ha  gen  beck, 
aims  at  por- 
traying life  in 
a  Ceylon  town. 
Potters,  jewel- 
lers,  wood- 
carvers,  em- 
broiderers, and 
metal  -workers 
are  all  plying 
their  crafts. 
Native  musi- 
cians andsome 
very  clever 
conjurors  also 
contribute  to 
the  amuse- 
ment of  the 
visi.tors. 

The  Indian 
arena  is  also 
under  the 
same  adminis- 
tration. Per- 
formances are 
held  at  inter- 
vals, where 
many  interest- 
ing  turns  are 


can  be  taught  to  it  in  many  weary  hours 
by  other  methods.  The  child  sees  the 
actual  things  under  the  actual  conditions, 
and  an  impression  is  made  that  is  not 
soon  forgotten.  The  fact  that  there  are 
children  there helpsconsiderably  in  doing 
this,  for  a  glimpse  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  other  lands  in  their  home-life  is  sure 
to  be  long 
remembered 
by  the  young 
mind. 

Old  London 
is  a  side-show 
that  will  give 
a  general  im- 
press! on  of 
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olis 
like  in 
medi  a;val 
times.  Several 
typical  views 
of  the  city  as 
it  was  then  are 
reproduced  in 
the  form  of 
well-made 
models.  A 
showman  in 
beefeater  cos- 
tume describes 
them,  telling 
at  the  same 
time  episodes 
in  the  history 
of  each  impor- 
tant building. 
The  actual 
processes  of 
manufacture 
do  not  as  a 
rule  lend  them - 


especially  worthy  of  mention,  as  also  is 
the  old  Hindu  basket  trick.  It  is  here 
also  that  the  elephants  "  chute  the 
chute." 

The  whole  of  the  Exhibition,  as  has 
been  said  before,  is  of  great  use  as  an 
educational  factor,  but  the  value  of  these 
villages  in  this  respect  cannot  be  too 
highly  emphasised.  In  one  visit  to  them 
a  cliild  will  learn  more  about  the  nations 
dwelling  there  and  their  mode  of  lite  than 


elv 


very 


well  for  exhibition.  A  few  such  exhibits 
are,  however,  to  be  seen.  Messrs.  McVitie 
and  Price  show  the  entire  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  biscuits  by  machinery, 
the  paste  going  into  the  end  of  the 
machine  and  the  hot  biscuits,  having 
passed  through  the  oven,  come  out  at  the 
other  end  and  are  packed  by  a  number 
of  girls.  A  furnace  is  also  to  be  seen 
where  glass  objects  are  blown  and  sold 
to  the  visitors. 
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So  far,  we  have  confined  our  description 
to  those  things  which  are  likely  to  in- 
struct as  well  as  amuse.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  number  of  attractions  for 
those  who  prefer  amusements  of  a  lighter 
sort.  On  the  canals  and  lakes  are  swan- 
boats  which  are  propelled  by  a  man  who 
works  a  paddle  at  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
by  means  of  pedals  like  those  of  a  bicycle, 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  electric 
launches.  Among  those  side-shows  which 
must  be  termed  "  sensations,"  are  the  Flip 
Flap,  the  scenic  and  spiral  railways,  and 
the  Canadian  toboggan.  The  Flip  Flap, 
as  our  illustration  shows,  is  a  large  iron 
structure  consisting  of  a  pair  of  arms 
working  on  a  pivot.  These  arms  each 
have  a  counterpoise,  and  are  so  balanced 
that  the  machinery  is  sufficient  to  work 
the  arms  in  either  direction.  There  are 
ten  brakes,  each  capable  of  stopping  the 
whole  thing. 

The  scenic  railway  is  an  ornamental 
switchback,  the  lines  of  which  run  up 
mountains  and  down  valleys  and  pass 
through  tunnels  and  ice  caverns.  We 
show  a  picture  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
on  this  railway.* 

The  spiral  railway  and  Canadian 
toboggan  are  of  a  similar  character. 
There  are  dozens  of  other  side-shows,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  all  here. 

To  many  thousands  who  are  visiting 
Shepherd's  Bush  this  year  the  great 
feature  of  the  Exhibition,  in  spite  of  all 
its  attractions,  has  been  the  Olympic 
contests  in  many  branches  of  sport, 
athletes  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
competing  for  the  championships. 

The    Stadium    at    Shepherd's    Bush, 


which  has  been  the  scene  of  the  major 
part  of  the  Olympic  trials,  is  larger  than 
any  building  of  a  like  character  in  the 
world.  The  seats  will  accommodate 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  spectators, 
and  over  two  thousand  picked  athletes 
were  competing  in  the  games.  The  Stad- 
ium contains  running  and  cycle  tracks, 
and  also  a  fine  swimming  bath  109  feet 
long  and  50  feet  wide.  This  latter  is  13  feet 
deep,  and  the  diving  competitions  were 
held  there  as  well  as  the  swimming 
championships. 

As  we  sit  in  this  vast  arena  the  mind 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  first  Olympiad 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  one  naturally  wonders  what 
the  view  was  like  that  was  presented  on 
that  occasion. 

In  October  next  the  winter  section  of 
the  games,  including  football,  hockey, 
and  lacrosse,  will  be  held,  and  all 
throughout  the  season  various  clubs  will 
hold  their  sports  in  the  Stadium. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
the  Exhibition  is  in  progress  pyrotechnic 
displays  will  be  given  in  the  Stadium 
several  times  a  week.  In  truth,  by  day 
and  by  night  the  Franco-British  Exhibi- 
tion is  constantly  presenting  some  special 
attraction.  Concerts  by  the  best  military 
bands  in  the  kingdom  are  taking  place 
at  every  hour  in  some  part  of  the  vast 
grounds,  and  the  visitor  must  be  hard  to 
please  who  cannot  find  something  to 
engross  his  interest  from  the  hour  of  the 
morning  opening  till  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  fmds  him,  weary  but  enthusiastic 
still,  turning  his  steps  homeward. 


•  We  understand  that  this  is  the  photograph  in  which,  according  lo  a  recent  paragraph  in  The 
Daily  Chtonklt,^  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A..  recognised  among  the  group  a 
picture  of  his  son,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  ten  years.  The  son  was  banished  from  his  home,  it  is 
said,  for  marrying  against  his  father's  wish,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since,  but  would  now  be  wel- 
comed back.     Every  effort  is  being  made  to  trace  the  original  of  (he  portrait  so  strangely  published. 


"TO-DAY"   AND    "TO-MORROW." 


By   CATHERINE   ROSSITER. 


I  BE  HELD  in  a  dream  two  figures  on 
the  border  of  the  Shadowland.  One, 
we  know,  for  it  is  the  figure  of  To- 
day. But,  oh !  cruel  world !  what  have 
we  done  that  she  should  look  so  desolate, 
so  despairing !  The  other,  we  know  not. 
Man  hath  not  seen  her  yet.  She  is  the 
figure  of  To-morrow.  How  fresh,  how 
fair  she  looks !  The  light  of  Hope  shines 
in  her  eyes. 

These  figures  spoke,  and  I  listened  for 
what  they  should  say. 

**  Sister,"  cried  To-morrow,  "  how  worn 
and  weary  thou  art.  I  thought  not  to 
greet  thee  thus.  What  hast  thou  seen 
that  has  changed  thee  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  woe  to  me  ! — for  I  am  sad  and 
weary.  In  that  world  where  I  have  been 
I  heard  the  sound  of  weeping,  and  I  saw 
sorrow  and  pain  stamped  on  the  faces  of 
its  people.  Some  sighed  for  this  thing, 
some  sighed  for  that,  and  none  were  con- 
tent that  I  did  see.  Some  had  riches ; 
then  Hope  cheered  my  soul,  but  these, 
alas !  were  the  most  weary.  So  sad  did 
all  seem 'that  Fear  laid  its  icy  hand  upon 
my  heart  and  I  fled  away.  And  as  I  went 
I  heard  some  say:  *  How  quick  To-day 
has  flown ;  'twas  not  half  long  enough 
for  all  I  wish  to  do."  Then  I  fled  the 
faster  as  I  thought  of  what  that  All 
might  mean.  And  now.  To-morrow,  fare 
thee  well ;  how  young  and  full  of  hope 
thou  art !  ' Twas  /  that  looked  so  yester- 
day !  '*     And  with  a  sigh  she  passed. 

Now  a  strange  look  of  fear  spread  o'er 
the  face  of  To-morrow,  and  for  a  moment 
o'er-shadowed  the  hope  which  had  shone 
there.  "  To-day,  my  sister,  how  sad  she 
looked!  Shall  I  look  so  when  I  return? 
Shall  I  find  naught  that  is  sweet  to 
remember  in  this  strange  world  I  now 
must  enter?  Surely  that  cannot  be! 
To-day  did  bid  me  fare  well ;  how  shall  I 
fare  ? — I  wonder !  Yet  must  I  go,  and 
with  hope  in  my  heart !  " 

Then  the  breezes  wrapped  themselves 
around  her  and  carried  her  far  from  the 
Shadowland. 

•^  5p  ^^  ^n 


Once  more  I  beheld  the  meeting  of 
these  same  figures. 

Back  came  the  vision  of  To-morrow 
over  the  brow  of  the  Shadowland.  I  did 
fear  to  see  her  scarred  with  pain.  But, 
no!  She  came  with  a  glorious  light 
around  her,  and  her  face  was  lovely  to 
behold. 

**  Oh !  **  cried  the  weary  sister,  '*  what 
hast  thou  seen,  that  thy  mien  is  so 
resplendent  ?  Let  me  draw  near  that  I 
may  reflect  this  beauty."  And  she  held 
out  her  hands  to  feel  the  glowing  light. 

"  Mourn  no  more,  my  sad  sister,  but 
list  to  what  I  tell  thee." 

And  in  a  voice  of  sweetest  music  she 
spake  these  words :  "  I  peeped  into  a 
garden  fair  where  all  the  sweet  flowers 
of  Spring  were  blooming.  Yet  by  far  the 
fairest  Sower  that  blossomed  there  was 
one  called  Love,  which  acented  all  the 
air.  This  flower  of  Love  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  and  they 
whispered  of  this  wonderful  gift  in  this 
enchanted  garden.  And  the  birds  sang 
of  it  in  the  air,  and  the  trees  nodded 
their  leaves  that  it  was  surpassing  fair, 
and  the  babbling  brook  danced  over  the 
pebbles  to  the  tune  of  "  I  love,  I  love." 

"  But, "  said  To-day,  "  it  will  not  last, 
this  flower  thou  findest  so  fair.  'Twill 
fall  and  its  petals  fade  away." 

"Nay,"  said  To-morrow,  "God's  gift 
of  Love  has  come  to  stay ;  it  is  too  good 
to  pass  away." 

"  But, "  cried  To-day  once  more, "  what 
of  the  weeping,  sorrow  and  misery  that 
I  beheld  in  this  world  we  both  have 
visited — sawest  thou  naught  of  that  ?  " 

"  Dear  sister,  I  had  forgotten  all  when 
Love  was  there,  for  always  around  me 
echoed  the  glorious  melody,  *  I  love,  I 
love.*  You  must  have  missed  this  yester- 
day." 

He  3|c  He  sl^ 

Then  I  awoke,  and  with  a  new  feeling 
of  gladness  in  my  heart  set  out  in  search 
of  this  wondrous  flower  which  is  fairer 
than  the  rose.  Shall  I  find  it  ?  God 
knows ! 
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RSUM  CORDA 

A  Spanish  Beggar. 

By  B.  PEREZ  GALDOS. 


r/  believe  that  one  or  two  oj  the  novels  of  Perez  Galdus  kave  been  put  into  Englisk, 
iut  his  mnst  chaviicteristic  work,  the  series  of  book&  under  the  general  title  oj  Episodios 
Nacion-ales,  are  little  known  outside  kh  own  country.  With  the  merest  thread  of  a 
story  running  through  each,  these  episodes  give  accurate  historical  accounts  of  various 
batllcs.  sieges,  crises  in  which  Spain  letJS  mainly  conceyned.  They  make  excellent  reading, 
and  for  sustained  description  of  battle  scenes  probably  surpass  anything  that  has  ever 
been  done,  I  have  just  been  reading  "  Zaragosa  "  (Saragossa).  and  as  an  example  oj  the 
author's  lighter  style  trans!ate  almost  word  for  word  an  account  oj  the  narrator's 
encounter  with  a  beggar  on  the  morning  after  his  arrh-al  in  the  Aragon  capital,  and  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  second  siege.  Senor  Araceli,  his  friend  Don  Roque,  and  two 
other  companions,  hai-e  been  passing  the  night  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Engracia,  bloivn  up  by  the  French  during  the  first  siege.  This  is  the  author's  way  of 
giving  an  account  of  that  event  before  passing  on  to  the  main  narrative.] 


WE  awoke  with  the  day,  and  as  we 
had  no  need  to  concern  ourselves 
with  toilet  niceties,  we  were  soon 
ready  to  begin  our  visits.  It  occurred  to  us 
simultaneously  that  the  idea  of  taking 
breakfast  was  an  excellent  one,  but  as 
we  had  not  a  cent  amongst  us,  we  were 
equally  unanimous  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  this  high  enterprise  could 
not  be  carried  through  without  some 
difficulty. 

"Don't  lose  courage,  lads,"  said  Don 
Roque,  "I'll  take  you  at  once  to  my 
friend's  house;  he,  I  know,  will  provide 
for  us." 

As  he  said  this  we  saw  two  men  and 
a  woman  coming  out  of  the  ruins  ;  they 
seemed  like  people  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  there.  One  of  them  was 
an  unfortunate  cripple  whose  body  came 
to  a  sudden  stop  at  the  knees.  He  moved 
about  by  the  aid  of  crutches,  but  though 
old,  his  face  was  jovial,  and  healthily 
toasted  by  the  sun.  He  saluted  us  in  the 
most  affable  manner  as  he  passed,  where- 
upon Don   Roque  enquired   if  he  could 


tell  us  in  which  part  of  the  city  Don 
Jos^  de  Montoria  lived. 

"  Don  Jos^  de  Montoria  ?  I  know  him 
better  tliR."  I  !;now  the  pupils  of  my  eyes. 
Twenty  years' ago  he  lived  in  the  street 
of  the  Albarderia,  afterwards  he  moved 
to  Parra  Street,  after  that — but  from 
what  I  see  you  must  be  strangers." 

"  Yes,  friend,  we  are  strangers,  and  we 
have  come  to  enrol  ourselves  in  the  army 
of  this  valiant  city." 

"  So  that  you  were  not  here  on  the 
4th  of  August  ?  " 

"  No,  friend,"  I  answered,  "  we  were 
denied  the  happiness  of  seeing  that  great 
day." 

"  Nor  did  you  see  the  battle  of  the 
Eras  ?  "  went  on  the  beggar,  seating 
himself  in  front  of  us, 

"  Nor  have  we  had  that  pleasure 
either.' 

"Well,  Don  Jos^  de  Montoria  was  there ; 
he  was  amongst  those  who  dragged  the 
cannon  to  the  front — but  you  have  seen 
nothing  !  From  what  part  of  the  world 
do  you  come  ?  " 
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**  From  Madrid,"  answered  Roque. 
"So  you  can  tell  us  where  my  great 
friend  Don  Jose  lives  ?  *' 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  be  able  to  tell  you, 
man,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  From  Parra 
Street  he  removed  to  the  Enmedio.  You 
know  that  all  the  houses  were  blown 
up?  Well,  there  was  Esteban  Lopez, 
soldier  of  the  loth  Company  of  the  ist 
regiment  of  Aragon,  and  he  alone  with 
forty  men  compelled  the  French  to 
retire." 

"  That  certainly  was  admirable,"  said 
Roque. 

**  But  if  you  have  not  seen  the  4th  of 
August  you  have  seen  nothing !  I  also 
saw  the  4th  of  June,  for  I  was  dragging 
myself  along  the  Paja  Street  when  the 
gunneress  fired  the  cannon." 

**  Oh,  we  have  already  heard  of  her, 
but  if  you  would  just  tell  us " 

**  Well,  yes  ;  Don  Jos^  de  Montoria  is 
a  great  friend  of  the  merchant,  Don 
Andres  Guspide,  who,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  stood  fixed  as  a  post,  firing  away 
from  the  spy-hole  of  the  street  of  the 
Torre  del  Pino,  where  it  rained  grenades, 
balls,  mitrailleuse.  More  than  a  hundred 
dead  lay  by  his  side,  and  he  alone  killed 
fifty  of  the  French  !  " 

**  A  great  man  that !  And  is  he  a  friend 
of  my  friend  ?  " 

"Yes,  senor,"  answered  <^he  cripple, 
"  and  both  are  the  worthiest  caballeros  in 
all  Zaragoza.  They  give  me  my  alms  every 
Saturday,  for  you  must  know  I  am  Pepe 
Pallejas,  though  they  call  me  for  a  bad 
name  Sursum  Corday  because  twenty-nine 
years  ago  I  used  to  be  sacristan  at  Christ 
Church  and  sang — but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  As  I  was  saying, 
I  am  Sursum  Corda,  and  before  the  siege 
I  used  to  ask  alms  at  the  monastery  gate 
of  Santa  Engracia,  blown  up  by  the  ban- 
dits on  the  13th  of  August.  Now  I  beg 
at  the  Jerusalem  gate,  where  you  may  see 
me  at  any  time  you  wish.  But  as  I  was 
saying,  on  4th  August  I  was  standing 
here  and  saw  Francisco  Quilez,  first 
sergeant  of  the  ist  Company  of  the  1st 
battalion  of  Fusiliers,  come  out  of  the 
church.  It  was  he  who,  as  you  know, 
with  thirty-five  men,  drove  the  French 
bandits  out  of  the  Convent  of  the  Incarna- 
tion.    I    see    that    you    are    astonished 


already.  Well,  in  the  orchard  of  Santa 
Engracia,  behind  here,  there  died  the  sub- 
lieutenant Don  Miguel  Gila.  In  that 
same  orchard  there  were  at  least  two 
hundred  corpses,  and  it  was  there  that 
they  broke  the  legs  of  Don  Felipo  San 
Clemente,  merchant  of  Zaragoza,  and,  if 
Don  Miguel  Salomero  had  not  been  there 
— but  do  you  know  nothing  of  all  this  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear  sir  and  friend,"  said 
Don  Roque,  "  we  know  nothing  of  all 
this,  and  though  we  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  listening  to  your  accounts  of 
such  wonders,  what  concerns  us  most 
now  is  to  find  my  old  friend  Don 
Jose  Montoria,  because,  to  be  plain,  we 
are  suffering  from  what  is  known  as 
hunger,  an  illness  that  cannot  be  cured 
even  by  listening  to  such  sublimities  as 
yours." 

"Til  take  you  there  this  instant," 
returned  Sursum  Corda,  after  having 
offered  us  some  of  his  crusts,  "  but  before 
doing  so  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  which 
is,  that  if  Don  Mariano  Cereso  had  not 
defended  the  Alfajaria  as  he  did  defend 
it,  nothing  could  have  been  done  at  the 
Portillo.  And  what  a  man  that  same 
Don  Mariano  is  !  You  should  have  seen 
him  on  the  4th  of  August,  marching 
through  the  streets  with  his  sword  and 
ancient  buckler.  It  made  one  afraid  to 
look  at  him.  Santa  Engracia  appeared 
a  very  furnace,  gentlemen.  It  rained 
bombs  and  grenades,  but  the  patriot  took 
no  more  notice  than  if  they  had  been  drops 
of  water.  A  good  part  of  the  monastery 
was  blown  out,  the  houses  tumbled,  and 
judging  by  the  speed  \yith  which  every- 
thing took  fire  and  burned  itself  away,  the 
whole  district  before  you  might  have 
been  made  of  cards.  Fire  at  the  win- 
dows, fire  above,  fire  below.  The  French 
fell  like  flies,  gentlemen,  and  the  2^ra- 
gozanos  cared  not  whether  they  lived  or 
died.  Don  Antonio  Cuadros  made  an 
entrance  over  there,  and  when  he  looked 
at  the  French  batteries  he  would  have 
liked  to  swallow  them.  The  bandits  had 
sixty  cannon  flinging  fire  over  all  these 
walls.  You  did  not  see  it?  Ah,  but 
I  did,  and  the  pieces  of  brick  from  the 
walls  and  earth  from  the  parapets  were 
bespattered  about  like  currants  in  a  pasty. 
But  the  dead  served  for  a  parapet,  and 
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with  corpses  below  and  corpses  above  it 
was  just  a  mountain.  The  eyes  of  Anto- 
nio Cuadros  shot  flames.  The  lads  fired 
without .  ceasing  ;  their  souls  were  made 
of  balls.  You  haven't  seen  it  ?  But  I 
have — and  all  the  French  batteries 
denuded  of  their  gunners !  When  he  saw 
one  of  the  enemy's  cannon  cleared,  the 
commandant  shouted,  *  An  epaulet  to  the 
man  who  spikes  that  gun ! '  and  Pepillo 
Ruiz  started  out  like  one  rurming  between 
butterflies  and  May  flowers,  only  now  the 
butterflies  were  balls  and  the  flowers 
bombs.  Pepillo  spiked  the  gun  and  came 
back  laughing.  But  here  another  piece 
of  the  monastery  wall  came  to  the  ground. 
However,  that  was  nothing ;  what  was 
gone  was  gone,  and  Don  Antonio  Cua- 
dros, seeing  that  the  French  artillery  had 
made  a  big  hole  in  the  wall,  went  to  fill 
it  himself  with  a  sack  of  wool.  Then  a 
ball  struck  him  in  the  head,  and  he  retired 
to  where  you  now  stand.  Just  saying 
that  that  also  was  nothing,  he  expired." 
**  Oh,**  said  Don  Roque,  losing  f)atience, 
"  we  are  charmed,  SeKor  Sursum  Corda, 
and  your  recital  of  such  noble  deeds  has 
inflamed  in  our  hearts  the  fire  of  purest 
patriotism,  but  if  you  would  kindly  tell 

us  where ** 

"  But  my  good  seiior,  why  shouldn't  I 
tell  you  ? "  answered  the  beggar.  "  If 
there  is  anything  I  know  well,  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  I  have  seen  oftener  than 
another  it  is  the  house  of  Don  Jose  de 
Montoria.  It  is  near  the  San  Pablo 
Hospital.  Oh,  you  have  not  seen  the 
affair  of  the  hospital  ?  But  I  have.  The 
bombs  fell  there  like  hail.  The  wounded, 
seeing  the  roof  falling  on  top  of  them 
threw  themselves  from  the  windows  into 
the  street.  Others  dragged  themselves 
along  by  the  stairs.  The  partition  walls 
got  on  fire  and  loud  lamentations  reached 
our  ears ;  the  lunatics  roared  like  wild 
beasts.  Some  of  them  escaped  and  ran 
round  the  cloisters,  laughing  and  dancing. 
Some  got  out  into  the  street,  acting  like 
people  on  a  carnival  day,  and  one  of 
them  climbed  up  the  cross  on  the  Corso 
and  began  to  tell  the  folk  that  he  was  the 
river  Ebro  and  was  going  to  put  out  all 
the  flames.  The  women  ran  to  help  the 
patients,  and  all  were  carried  to  the  two 
cathedrals,   the  Pilar  and   the  Seo.     It 


was  impossible  to  walk  along  the  streets. 
At  the  Leaning  Tower  signals  were  being 
given  to  let  the  people  know  when  a 
bomb  was  to  be  expected,  but  there  was- 
so  much  shouting  that  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  the  bells.  The  French  advanced 
by  this  street  of  Santa  Engracia.  They 
took  possession  of  the  hospital  and  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  fight 
began  in  the  Corso  and  adjoining  streets. 
Don  Santiago  Sas,  Don  Mariano  Cereso, 
Don  Lorenzo  Calvo,  Don  Marcos  Simono, 
Renovales,  Martin  Albantos,  the  farrier, 
Vicente  Code,  Don  Vicente  Marraco,  and 
others  attacked  the  French  face  to  face  ; 
and,  behind  a  barricade  which  she  her- 
self had  made,  the  Countess  de  Bureta 
waited,  a  rifle  in  her  hand,  fury  in  her 
face.*' 

"  What,  a  woman,  a  countess,  erecting 
barricades  and  firing  rifles  ?  '*  said  Roque 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  Didn*t  you  know  it  ?  **  went  on 
Sursum,  "  well,  where  have  you  been 
living?  The  SeHora  Maria  Azlov,  who 
lives  over  there  by  the  Ecce-Homo,  went 
through  the  streets  saying  a  thousand 
nice  things  to  the  down-hearted,  and, 
presently,  causing  the  entrance  to  the 
street  to  be  closed,  she  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  peasants,  shouting, 
*Not  until  we  are  all  dead  shall  the 
enemy  pass  here !  *  ** 

**  Oh,  how  sublime  !  '*  exclaimed  Don 
Roque,  yawning  with  hunger,  "  and  how 
delighted  I  should  be  to  listen  to  a  recital 
of  such  deeds  with  a  full  stomach !  But 
you  were  saying  that  Don  Jos6*s  house 

lies ** 

"  Lies  over  there,**  answered  the  cripple. 
"  You  know  already  that  the  French  got 
entangled  yonder  by  the  Cineja  Arch. 
Holy  Verger  of  the  Fountain,  but  that 
was  something  like  killing  Frenchmen  ! 
Everything  else  is  air.  In  Parra  street, 
in  the  square  of  Estrevedes,  in  the  calle 
of  Santa  F6,  and  Azoque  the  peasants 
tore  the  Frenchmen  to  bits.  I  can  still 
feel  in  my  ears  the  rumble  and  carnage 
and  uproar  of  that  day.  The  French 
burned  the  houses  they  were  unable  to 
defend,  and  the  Zaragozanos  did  the 
same.  Fire  on  every  side  !  Men,  women, 
little  children,  anything  with  two  hands 
worked   that    day    against    the   enemy. 
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You  didn't  see  it?    Oh,  you  have  seen 


nothing ! 
that  day 
Zaiagoza.' 
"  That's 
Roque,  los 
not  guide 


as    I    was  saying,    on 
Palafoz    started    out    from 

enough,  amigo,"  said  Don 
ng  patience,  "but  if  you  do 
to  my  friend's  house. 


r  tell  us  how  we  may  find  hir 


e  shall 
go  alone." 

"  At  once,  gentlemen  ;  don't  worry," 
answered  Sursum  Corda,  starting  out  in 
front  of  us  with  all  the  agility  ot  the 
liveliest  crutches.  "  Let  us  go,  let  us  go 
at  once,  con  mil  amores.  J3o  you  see 
that  house?  Well,  there  lives  Antonio 
Laste,  first  sergeant  of  the  4th  regiment, 
who  saved  the  Treasury  the  16,400 
dollars,  and  got  back  from  the  French 
the  wax  they  had  stolen." 

"  Forward,  forward,  amigo,"  I  cried, 
seeing  that  our  indefatigable  friend  had 
suddenly  stopped  in  order  to  give  a  more 
minute  account  of  the  great  deeds  of 
Antonio  Laste. 

"We  shall  be  there  soon,"  answered 
Sursum  Corda.  "  I  was  going  along  here 
on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  July  when  1 
met  Hilario  iJafuente,  first  corporal  of 
Father  Sas's  Musketeers,  and  he  said  to 
me,  'To-day  they  are  going  to  attack 
the  Portillo.'  Then  1  went  to  see  what 
there  was  and " 


"  We 'know  all  about  that  already," 
interrupted  Don  Roque.  "  Let  us  make 
haste,  and  talk  as  much  as  need  be 
afterwards." 

"  You  see  that  house  over  there,  burned 
to  the  ground,"  resumed  the  cripple,  as 
we  turned  a  corner  ;  "  it  is  the  one  which 
caught  fire  on  the  4th,  when  Don  Fran- 
cisco Ipas,  sub-lieutenant  of  the  dnd 
Company  of  Musketeers  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  put  himself  with  a  cannon " 

"We  know  the  rest,  good  man,"  said 
Don  Roque ;  "  forward,  and  faster  than 
ever." 

"  But  Code,  a  farmer  of  the  parish  of 
Magdalena,  did  much  better  with  the 
Parra  Street  cannon,"  continued  Sursum, 
stopping  once  more.  "  As  he  was  going 
to  fire,  the  French  fell  upon  him.  All  his 
companions  fled,  but  he  managed  to  get 
unier  the  cannon  unperceived  by  the 
enemy.  A  little  while  later,  by  the  aid 
of  an  old  woman,  who  gave  him  a  rope, 
he  dragged  the  cannon  back  to  the 
moutli  of  the  street.  Come  along  and 
I'll  show  you  where " 

"No,  no  qticremos  ver  tiada ;  adelante, 
adelante  en  nucesro  camino." 

We  closed  our  ears  so  firmly  to  what- 
ever other  histories  he  was  inclined  to 
tell  us  that  in  the  end,  although  very 
slowly,  he  led  us  to  our  destination. 
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A  DREARY  wet  evening  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  ;  the  rain  coming  down 
straight,  steadily,  unceasingly ; 
the  streets  all  slush  and  the  footpaths 
little  better ;  the  passers-by  all  looking 
profoundly  cold,  wet  and  miserable. 
Outside  an  hotel  which  had  just  been 
lighted  up  for  the  night  stood  a  poorly 
clad  girl  of  about  ten  years  old,  playing 
a  violin.  People  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  hotel,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
her  or  her  playing,  but  still  she  played  on. 
Then  suddenly  a  window  in  the  hotel 
opened  and  someone  threw  a  coin  out 
that  lighted  somewhere  near  the  violinist, 
gleaming  as  it  caught  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  lying  half  hidden  in  the  mud.  The 
girl  picked  it  up  and  '.  .  .  that  is  how 
I  earned  my  first  shilling  by  playing  the 
violin.  A  few  years  later  at  my  first 
concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  I  made  ;f5oo. 
I  was  born  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
at  that  time  my  father  had  a  very  good 
position  as  harpist  in  the  Carl  Rosa 
Opera  Company.  I  was  called  by  the 
way,  the  "Opera  baby."  Some  years 
later  he  gave  up  his  position,  and  then 
misfortune  after  misfortune  fell  on  my 
family.  We  got  into  very  straitened 
circumstances  and  money  had  to  be 
made  somehow,  and  the  "  somehow " 
resolved  itself  into  our  playing  in  the 
streets.  I  hated  doing  it,  but  more 
especially  I  hated  taking  and,  above  all, 
asking  for  money.  But  necessity  knows 
no  scruples  and  I  did  it.  My  father,  as  I 
said,  was  a  harpist,  and  he  determined  that 
I  should  devote  myself  to  learning  to  play 
the  same  instrument,  and  I  was  equally 
determined  that  I  would  learn  to  play 
nothing  but  the  violin.  The  struggle 
between  us  went  on  for  some  time,  but 
at  eight  years  old  I  won,  and  to  my 
immense  delight  my  father  consented  to 
give  me  lessons  on  the  one  instrument  I  had 
longed  to  play  ever  since  I  was  capable 
of  wishing  or  longing  to  do  anything. 

My  family  moved  from  Newcastle  to 
Malvern  about  this  time,  and  a  very  bad 


time  it  was  ;  until  I  was  thirteen  I  played 
in  the  streets,  sometimes  picking  up  a 
few  pence  and  occasionally  sixpences. 
People  used  to  ask  me  into  their  houses 
to  play,  and  in  this  way  I  gradually 
made  friends,  very  kind  friends  some  of 
them  were,  too.  They  subscribed  together 
to  buy  me  a  violin.  The  money  amounted 
to  £15,  but  my  father  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  utilise  the  money  in  getting 
lessons  from  Wilhelmj,  and  accordingly 
I  went  to  Birmingham  to  do  so  and 
whilst  there  made  plenty  of  friends. 
Max  Mossel  heard  me  play,  and  on  his 
recommendation  I  got  a  free  studentship 
at  the  Birmingham  School  of  Music  for 
two  years.  But  a  great  disappointment 
awaited  me  ^fter  this.  I  won  the  first 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  but  alas,  could  not  keep  it,  as  I  had 
not  sufficient  money  to  live  on  in  London, 
and  so  had  to  go  back  home,  sick  and 
sore  at  heart.  My  family  was  now  living 
at  Clifton ;  shortly  afterwards  a  chance 
circumstance  led  to  my  meeting  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roeckel,  who  have  been  the 
kindest  of  kind  friends  to  my  family,  and 
from  that  date  I  may  say  my  struggles, 
with  financial  difficulties  at  all  events, 
ceased. 

One  day,  shortly  after  my  return  to 
Clifton,  my  father  was  playing  the  harp 
in  the  street  and  his  skill  and  execu- 
tion attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  who  spoke  to  him. 
They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roeckel,  Ti^ho 
curiously  enough  had  heard  my  uncle 
playing  at  Llandrindod  when  they  were 
on  a  holiday  in  Wales.  Both  had  been 
greatly  attracted  by  my  uncle's  playing, 
and  were  very  much  interested  at  hearing 
that  my  father  was  a  brother  of  the  Mr. 
Hall  whose  playing  in  Wales  had  so 
pleased  them.  A  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  Roeckels  and  us  from  that 
date,  and  to  their  kindly  aid  I  owe  the 
fact  that  I  was  able  to  make  my  debut 
on  the  concert  platform  under  rather 
favourable    circumstances.     I    was   just 
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fifteen  then  and  the  concert  was  given  at 
BcUtol.  1  did  not  feel  really  nervous,  but 
1  was  very  excited  and  1  suppose  rather 
anxious  as  to  the  result.  Anyway  it  was 
a  great  success.  1  am  almost  forgetting 
that  the  editor  of  this  Magazine  asked  me 
to  tell  some  anecdotes  about  myself  of 
which  he  says  he  is  sure  I  must  have 
many  that  are 
interesting  to 
relate.  1  am 
not  so  sure 
about  that, 
but  I  take  it 
the  editor's 
request  is  a 
polite  way  of 
saying  that 
stories  are 
more  interest- 
ing   to    the 


autobiogra- 
phical matler, 
so  let  me  see 
what  anec- 
doteslcantell. 
It  is  not  easy 
to  recall  them 
at  once,  but 
some  incidents 
in  my  career 
stand  out  very 
clearly,  land- 
marks in  my 
lite  that  will 
never  be  ob- 
literated from 
my  memory. 

I  will.always 
remember  the 
day  I  asked 
Kiibelik  to 
hear  me  play. 

My  father 
and  I  had  heard  him  play  in  Bristol,  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  saw  that  he  was 
giving  a  recital  in  London.  I  made  a 
desperate  resolve  that,  come  what  might, 
I  should  personally  ask  the  great  master 
to  hear  me  play  the  violin.  It  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  forlorn  hope,  but  I  was  desperately 
in  earnest  and  resolved  that  nothing  but 
physical  force   wouhl    prevent    me    from 


carrying  out  my  intention.  Accordingly 
1  stationed  myself  outside  the  concert  hall 
whenthe  recital  was  finished, with  the  pur- 
pose of  waiting  there  until  Kiibelik  came 
out,  and  then  asking  him  to  give  me  a 
hearing.  I  wailed,  1  do  not  know  how 
long — it  seemed  ho urs^ — but  at  length  the 
great  violinist  made  his  appearance,  and 
in  an  instant  1 
was  at  his  side, 
putting  forth 
my  request  in 
what  was,  I 
daresay,  rather 
wild  language. 
Kiibelik  shrank 
away  from  me. 
"  I  do  not  think 
1  know  you  ?" 
he  said.  I 
wonder,  did  he 
think  I  was 
mad  ?  1  was 
itiad,  mad  with 
excitement, 
and  deter- 
mined to  gain 
my  point,  and 
at  length!  did. 
Kiibelik  gave 
me  his  address 
and  asked  me 
to  come  to 
where  he  was 
staying  the 
following 
morning.  I 
went,  and 
found  him  and 
his  accompan- 
ist together, 
and  1  have  an 
idea  they  both 
regarded  the 
affair  asalittle 
joke.  1  asked 
Kiibelik  to  accompany  me,  and  with  a 
reckless  daring  1  played  the  very  piece 
he  had  given  at  the  concert  the  day 
before.  When  1  had  finished,  both  he 
and  his  accompanist  jumped  up  to  shake 
me  by  the  hand,  and  rushed  at  the  same 
time  to  place  a  chair  for  me,  with  the 
result  that  1  sat  down  ...  on  the  floor. 
Kiibelik  at  once  declared  I  must  go  to 
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study  under  Professor  Sevcik,  at  Prague, 
his  own  old  master,  and  arranged  to  intro- 
duce me  to  him,  and  a  little  while  later 
I  went  to  Prague.  I  have  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  my  studies  there.  Prague  is 
a  very  sedate  place,  and  it  is  not  con- 
sidered at  all  "  the  thing  **  for  girls  to  go 
about  by  themselves.  I  have  always  had 
a  disinclination  to  observe  rules,  silly 
rules  I  consider  them,  of  this  sort,  and 
consequently  very  often  broke  them, 
shocking  a  great  many  people  I  fear  by 
doing  so.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
I  went  to  dine  with  a  couple  of  girl 
friends  at  a  restaurant  in  Prague,  and 
near  us  sat  two  elderly  ladies  who  glanced 
in  our  direction  from  time  to  time  with 
looks  of  mingled  pity  and  stem  dis- 
approval. One  of  them,  as  we  passed  out, 
observed  to  her  companion  "  that  it  was 
a  pity  to  see  such  respectable  looking 
girls  behaving  in  such  a  fashion." 
Curiously  enough,  some  years  later,  I 
observed  that  very  lady  sitting  close  to 
the  platform  in  St.  James's  Hall  when 
I  was  performing,  though  whether  she 
recognised  me  as  being  one  of  the  re- 
spectable looking  but  badly  behavrd  girls 
she  had  seen  some  years  before  at  Prague, 
I  cannot  say.  But  I  did  not  really  amuse 
myself  very  much  at  Pr?gue.  1  worked 
tremendously  hard,  often  practising  for 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  I  may  mention  that 
I  was  the  only  English  girl  pupil  Pro- 
fessor Sevcik  had.  He  lent  me  an  Amati 
violin  when  I  came  out  in  London,  and 
I  played  on  it  for  several  years.  It  was 
the  same  violin  that  Kiibelik  had  played 
when  he  made  his  first  appearance. 

After  I  had  played  in  London  I  went  to 
Newcastle  to  perform  there.  I  got  a  very, 
very  kind  and  warm  reception,  for  everyone 
knew  I  was  a  Newcastle  girl.  At  the  end 
of  my  performance  a  working  man  stood 
up  and  said,  **  1  think  Miss  Hall  should 
have  a  new  violin.  I  have  just  made  one 
and  intend  to  give  it  to  her."  The  Amati 
evidently  did  not  strike  him  as  being  a 
good  one. 

A  few  years  ago  I  got  a  very  bad 
attack  of  typhoid,  but,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  several  doctors  and  nurses,  I 
pulled  through  all  right,  though  my  life 
was  absolutely  despaired  of  at  the  time. 
Of  course  this  illness  interfered  with  mv 


work  and  for  nearly  a  year  I  could  do 
nothing.  When  I  recovered  I  did  a  big 
tour  in  America  and  visited  New  York, 
Boston,  Washington  and  many  other 
towns.  I  had  to  do,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  a  great  deal  of  travelling  to 
keep  all  my  engagements,  which  amounted 
to  sixty  concerts  in  all,  at  places  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other. 
Trains  in  America  are  still  sometimes  **  held 
"P  "  by  gangs  of  train  robbers,  and  with 
generally  unpleasant  results  to  the  pas- 
sengers who  have  got  anything  valuable 
about  them.  One  day  I  was  about  to 
start  on  a  journey  with  my  manager,  and 
at  the  time  we  had  with  us  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  **  gfreenbacks  "  and  bank 
drafts,  so  that  we  should  have  been  a 
very  valuable  catch  to  a  "  holding  up  " 
party.  Now,  at  the  last  moment,  we 
decided  to  go  by  another  train,  and 
shortly  afterwards  learnt  that  our 
original  train  had  been  "  held  up  "  and 
completely  rifled. 

I  enjoyed  my  tour  in  America  and 
Canada  immensely.  At  Ottawa  I  stayed 
at  Government  House  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Grey,  who  were  very  kind  to  me, 
but  I  was  not  sorry  when  the  time  came 
for  my  return  home,  for  truth  to  say,  I 
was  getting  rather  homesick,  and  I  am 
very,  very  fond  of  England. 

I  was  interviewed  a  good  deal  in  the 
American  Press,  and  though  I  had  heard 
something  of  the  lively  imagination  of 
the  American  journalist,  I  had  no  idea 
how  lively  it  really  was  until  I  saw  some 
of  my  opinions  on  subjects  on  which  I  had 
expressed  no  opinion  whatsoever  appear- 
ing in  the  columns  of  different  American 
papers,and  inadditionto  these  "opinions'* 
I  found  myself  relating  in  print  the  most 
weird  and  wonderful  anecdotes  of  my 
career,  which  I  must  say  did  credit  to  the 
imagination  of  the  writer  if  not  to  his 
veracity.  However,  in  America  one  soon 
gets  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
wonder  though  why  American  Press 
people  go  to  the  trouble  of  interviewing 
at  all  when  they  can  write  such  wonder- 
ful interviews  from  their  imagination. 

I  have  done,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
touring  in  this  country,  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  of.  playing  at  Buckingham 
Palace.     1  have  played  at  innumerable 
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"  at  homes,"  and  once  had  a  rather  funny 
experience  when  performing  at  one  of 
these  social  entertainments.  When  I 
finished  playing  Bach's  very  well  known 
Chaconne,  a  lady  came  up  to  thank  me, 
and  with  great  impressment  said,  "  You 
do  play  Bach  divinely — Can  you  play  his 
Chaconne — it  is  my  favourite  piece  ?  ** 
I  said  "  Yes,"  and  nothing  more,  for  what 
more  was  there  to  be  said  ? 

I  overheard  once  a  really  amusing 
little  bit  of  conversation  between  two 
ladies  at  an  "  at  home,"  tnat  was  in- 
directly connected  with  my  playing.  I 
had  finished  playing  and  was  talking  to 
the  hostess  when  the  conversation  I  allude 
to  arose.  It  was  mainly  concerning  the 
love  affairs  of  a  certain  "young  couple " 
whom  both  ladies  were  apparently  much 
interested  in. 

"  He  has  taken  her  downstairs  to  tea,** 
said  one  of  the  ladies,  "  and  I  should  not 


be  in  the  least  surprised  if  he  has  pro- 
posed to  her." 

"  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he 
had,"  said  the  other,  and  then  added 
thoughtfully,  "  I  can  hardly  understand 
how  a  man  can  sit  next  a  girl  he  cares 
about  when  Miss  Hall  is  playing  the 
violin  and  not  propose  to  her." 

I  wonder  if  I  really  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  any  engagements.  It  is  rather  a 
dreadful  thought,  for  certainly  if  my 
playing  had  any  such  effect  it  would  add 
immensely  to  my  responsibilities  as  a 
violinist.  I  have  sufficient  as  it  is.  I  see 
a  very  large  pile  of  correspondence  that  I 
must  get  through  somehow  ;  I  hear  my 
telephone  tinkling,  tinkling,  and  my 
maid  has  come  to  tell  me  that  several 
people  I  have  made  appointments  to  see 
are  waiting  for  me.  So  I  must  bid  my 
readers  a  kind  adieu  and  trust  I  may 
have  interested  them  for  a  little  while. 


OlolL. 
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By   A.  J.   WEBB. 

ITH  airy  steps  I  tread  the  mead. 
My  heat-pulse  thrills  with  joy ; 

Each  pearly  scintillating  bead, 
Bedewing  some  small  flower-bud  coy. 
Tells  me  that  she  is  mine. 


The  waving  trees,  the  wood-bird's  song 

Conspire  to  make  me  gay  ; 
The  rippling  brook,  that  winds  along 

Sun-silvered,  croons  a  soft  love-lay 
And  tells  me  she  is  mine. 

My  vision  sees  with  love-tuned  eyes, 

And  nought  is  sad  to  me ; 
The  woodland's  melancholy  sighs 

Transform  to  dreamy  melody 

And  tell  me  she  is  mine. 


OLD   DARTNroUTl!. 
a  jiainlioc  hv  J,  L.  Wimbuhl). 


By    MAURICE    CARBERY. 


HARRY  MARSHALL  walked  towards 
the  troop  of  horses,  a  single  piece 
of  sugar  held  between  his  fingers. 
The  little  pony,  suddenly  lifting  his  head, 
caught  sight  of  the  boy  and  ran  towards 
him.  The  pony  looked  very  thin,  and 
the  boy  looked  sad.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Harry  did  look  sad  was 
because  the  pony  was  so  thin.  But  there 
were  many  reasons  why  he  could  not  be 
very  cheerful,  and  they  had  all  to  do  with 
the  same  cause — the  want  of  rain.  Jack, 
as  the  pony  was  called,  neighed  when  he 
saw  the  sugar,  and  stretched  out  his  neck 
to  take  it.  That  done,  he  looked  for 
more,  almost  asked  for  it,  but  no  more 
was  to  be  had,  as  the  boy  began  to 
explain  to  his  dumb  friend. 

"Sugar  is  scarce  now.  Jack,"  he  said, 
"  because  rain  is  scarce.  It  the  rain  does 
not  come  soon,  Jack,  we  shall  all  get 
thinner,  and  what's  worse,  old  boy,  we 
shall  have  to  shift  our  quarters.  How 
will  vou  like  going  away  from  here, 
Jack  ?  Ah,  we  have  had  many  pleasant 
days  together,  you  and  I,  Jack,  but  look 
at  the  wheat — it  is  scarcely  three  inches 
in  height,  and  it  ought  to  be  two  feet. 
It  is  also  withering,  Jack,  and  the  poor 
dad  will  be  ruined.  Oh,  where  have  all 
the  fairies  and  sprites  gone  to  that  used 
to  help  people  long  ago?  Where  is 
Ariel  that  brought  on  the  storm  for 
Prospero  ?    Oh " 

There  was  a  sudden  flash  in  Harry's 
eyes,  like  a  ray  of  lightning.  The -boy 
felt  almost  stunned,  and  looked  about 
him  stupidly,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing that  would  explain  what  he  felt. 
Only  the  night  before  he  had  been  reading 
Shakespeare,  and  had  been  quite  thrilled 
by  the  beautiful  play  of  "  The  Tempest," 


and  more  particularly  with  the  spirit,  , 
Ariel,  that  did  so  many  things  for  the 
l)anished  duke.  A  thousand  times  he 
had  wished  that  Ariel  would  come  to 
him  on  the  Pampas,  and  that  she  would 
make  the  rain  fall  upon  his  father's  land, 
and  cause  the  wheat  to  grow,  and  the 
grass  tor  the  poor  starving  cattle. 

And  now  he  felt,  somehow,  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  something 
mysterious,  and  he  was  half  frightened. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  about,  he 
mounted  on  to  the  back  of  the  pony,  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  most  likely 
with  the  intention  of  galloping  back  to 
the  estancia  as  quickly  as  possible.  On 
the  Pampas,  as  well  as  in  many  otfier 
parts  of  South  America,  a  large  farm  is 
called  an  estancia,  and  Mr.  Marshall's 
farm  was  very  big  indeed,  bigger  than 
many  parishes  in  l-'ngland.  All  the 
money  he  had  in  the  world  was  laid  out 
on  this  estancia,  so  that  it  will  easily  be 
seen  how  anxious  he  was- for  rain  to  fall. 
If  the  crop  failed,  as  now  only  seemed 
too  likely,  Mr.  Marshal!  would  have  to 
earn  a  living,  and  to  support  his  family, 
as  a  labourer  or  a  cow-boy.  Every  night 
and  morning  the  Marsballs  prayed  for 
rain  with  the  utmost  fervour,  but  week 
after  week  went  past,  and,  though  the 
clouds  sometimes  overshadowed  the  farm, 
lingered  there  for  a  while,  as  if  trying  to 
make  up  their  minds,  they  always  passed 
in  the  end,  and  the  prayers  remained 
unanswered.  As  we  have  seen,  Harry, 
who  was  a  very  smart  boy  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  had  started  to  call  upon  the 
fairies  to  help  him.  Unlike  most  boys  of 
his  age,  he  believed  in  fairies,  mainly 
because  he  wished  to  believe  in  them,  but 
also  because  a  very  learned  man  had  told 
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that  there  were  certainly  such  things  as 
fairies. 

Harry  was  still  in  a  half  stutxified  con- 
dition when  he  noticed  that  Jack  was 
galloping  away  from  the  house  with  a 
speed  that  was  really  astonishing.  Not 
even  when  in  the  best  of  condition  had 
he  seen  the  little  pony  go  so  fast  before  ; 
and  now  of  a  sudden  the  thought  came 
to  the  boy  that  the  animal  was  bewitched. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  turn  Jack  back 
towards  the  house,  but  all  in  vain ;  he 
would  gallop  away  and  away.  What  in 
the  world  was  the  cause  of  it  ?     Was  the 

pony  really  bewitched,  or 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment,  and  a  little   thrill  of  alarm   ran 
through  his   body.     The  cause  of  Jack's 
running  was  nowplaintobe  seen,butwhat 
was  the  cause  of  the  cause  ?     Ah,  there 
was  the  mystery.    But  the  first  astonishing 
cause  was  there  before  his  eyes — a  kind 
of  nosegay,  containing  a  little  of  all  the 
things  that  the  pony  most  loved  to  eat, 
dangling  three  inches  before  his  nose,  but 
always  keeping  on  ahead.     One  thing,  at 
any  rate,  was  now  evident — the  pony  was 
bewitched.     Who  or  what  had  done  it  ? 
He  remembered,  as  he  began  to  regain 
his  presence  of  mind,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  of  Ariel,  and  even  calling  on  the 
sprite  a  moment  before  the  strange  feeling 
came  over  him.     Could  Ariel  be  the  cause 
of    what    was    happening?     It    seemed 
likely  enough  to  the  boy,  particularly  as 
there  was  no  more  reasonable  explana- 
tion  at   hand.     He   stared  with  all  the 
power  of  his  sharp  eyes  at  the  nosegay  of 
provender  in  front,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to   see    the  being  he   suspected,  but  no 
Ariel  was  to  be  seen.     The  sun  had  now 
set,  and  there  being  little  twilight  in  that 
part,   night  was  coming  down  very  fast. 
Harry  had   recovered   his  presence  of 
mind  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  think  of 
the  danger  he  was  running  because  of  the 
skunk  and  armadillo  holes  which   were 
very    common    in     the     neighbourhood. 
Kven    in    broad     daylight     it     is     very 
dangerous  to  put  even  the  most  careful 
horse  to  full  speed  on  the  Pampas,  whilst 
at  night  to  go  at  such  a  speed  would  be 
sheer    madness.     So    at    every    moment 
Harry   was  expecting  a   fall,   and   pre- 
paring himself  to  be  ready  to  jump  clear 


at  the  first  sign  of  stumbling.     He  was 
so  certain  that  the  pony  would  fall,  that 
the  safety   of  each   succeeding  moment 
completely   astonished  him.     As    every- 
thing continued  to  go  right,  however,  it 
dawned  upon  him  that. the  safety  of  the 
pony  was  being  looked  after  by  the  fairy, 
or  the  spirit,  that  was  taking  him  to  un- 
known land.    It  was  only  at  the  end  that 
Harry  came  to  realise  that  he  was,  indeed, 
passing     over     unknown     ground,    and 
almost  before  he  had  realised  it,,  a  thick 
mist  surrounded  him,  and  everything  was 
blotted  out.     But  the  pony  still  kept  on, 
at  the  same  fast  gallop,  and  still  with  the 
same  impunity.     The  mist   or  fog  now 
became  so  thick  that  Harry  found  himself 
almost  sufiFocating,  very  much  as  if  the 
atmosphere  on  which  he  had  entered  was 
not  suitable  for  human  beings.     He  soon 
began   to    feel    that   he   would  lose  his 
senses  if  this  kind  of  thing  kept  on,  but 
just  as  matters  were  at  the  worst,  the 
change  came.     He  had  been  expecting  it, 
fearing  it  for  some  time,  but  now  it  was 
an   escape — a  change,  at  least,  from  an 
intolerable  state  of  feeling,  and  he  wel- 
comed it.     At  first  he  thought  the  pony 
was  falling  from  under  him,  but  the*^next 
moment  he  perceived  that  the  animal  had 
vanished,  and  that  he  was  now  floating 
through  space,  falling,  falling,  he  knew 
not  where.     It  looked  as  if  the  earth  had 
turned  to  vapour  in  order  to  let  him  fall 
through.     At    first    he    appeared   to    be 
passing  through  darkness,  but  in  the  end 
he   found  himself  dropping  gently  into 
what  appeared  to  be  an  immense  green- 
house,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  exquisite 
flowers    and    fruits.     In   passing   by   an 
apple  tree,  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  pluck  a  splendid  pippin,  nor  could 
he  keep  from  trying  its  flavour,  for  he  had 
not  seen   an  apple  for   more  than   two 
years,  and  had  almost  forgotten  what  the 
taste  was  like.     The  taste  of  this  pippin 
was  splendid  indeed,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  swallowed  the  first   morsel  than   he 
knew  he  had  made  a  mistake.     He  felt 
his  body  shrink  and  shrink,  until,  when 
he  finally  reached  firm  footing,  he  was 
barely  twelve  inches  high,  and  so  light 
that  every  pulsation  of  his  heart  actually 
lifted  him  from  the  ground. 

"Ah,  I  thought  you  could  not  resist 
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that  apple,"  said  a  voice  close  beside 
him,  and  looking  round  he  saw  the 
smallest  little  man  that  anyone  had  ever 
seen.  He  certainlv  was  not  more  than  a 
foot  in  height,  but  so  proportionately 
built,  and  so  handsome  in  face,  that  he 
was  really  a  picture  to  look  it. 

"  Do  you  know  that  if  you  had  not 
eaten  that  apple,  I  could  not  have  reduced 
your  height,  and  it  would  be  so  absurd, 
you  know,  for  we  could  not  then  talk  on 
equal  terms,  and  of  the  two  1  am  the 
more  powerful  man.  Don't  you  think 
so,  Harry  ?  '* 

Harry  Marshall  divided  his  attention 
between  his  own  reflection,  which  he 
saw  in  a  mirror,  that  looked  as  if  it  was 
growing  in  an  orange-tree,  and  the  strange 
little  person  standing  before  him.  The 
little  man,  of  course,  was  a  fairy  of  some 
kind,  but,  Harry  thought,  he  himself 
looked  far  more  like  a  fairy  than  a  boy. 

His  meditations  were  brought  to  an 
end  by  an  exclamation  on  the  part  of 
the  fairy. 

"  What  a  relief  it  is  to  have  you  here  !  " 
he  said.  "  1  don't  mean  you  in  particu- 
lar," he  went  on,  "  I  mean  it  is  a  relief 
to  have  anyone  here.  I  have  not  had  a 
visitor  now  for — well,  the  last  person 
who  called  upon  me  was  Shakespeare, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  so  you  can  tell  how 
long  ago  that  was.  I  have  been  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  ever  since,  and  all 
because  of  a  few  wretched  verses.  Oh,  it 
was  most  unjust,  most  unjust,"  the  little 
fellow  cried  out  in  a  very  bitter  voice ; 
"  there  was  no  sense  whatever  in  the 
verses." 

"  You  mean,  of  course,  that  they  were 
sensible  verses,"  said  Harry,  believing 
that  he  had  misunderstood  the  fairy. 
But  the  little  fellow  did  not  seem  at  all 
pleased  at  the  construction  put  upon  his 
words. 

"  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say,  as  I  always 
do,"  he  replied;  "there  was  no  sense 
whatever  in  any  of  the  hundred  and  odd 
stanzas  I  wrote,  but  the  stupid  judges 
saw  sense  in  most  of  them.  You  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  amongst  us  it  is 
a  criminal  offence  to  write  verses  that 
can  be  understood.  Just  listen  to  this 
and  see  if  you  can  make  sense  out 
of  it :— 


"The  boy  and  the  bruiser 
Determined  to  choose  her,  • 
But  thinking  a  snoozer 

Would  do  them  more  good, 
They  ran  in  a  rut 
To  the  old  woman's  hut, 
And  roasted  potatoes 

Alive  in  the  wood. 

"  Then  seeing  a  geyser, 
They  started  to  seize  her, 
And  threatened  to  squeeze  her 

New  wink  in  a  vice ; 
But  she  cried  out  in  fury, 
If  I  were  a  jury, 
I  wouldn't  go  sure'y 
For  you  on  the  ice." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  as 
poetry?"  asked  the  little  man,  confi- 
dently. 

"Rotten,"  replied  Harry,  thinking  he 
knew  what  was  wanted.  But  the  fairy 
did  not  seem  at  all  gratified,  at  least, 
not  at  first.  Presently  his  face  brightened, 
however. 

"  Ah,  I  know  what  you  mean  now,"  he 
said,  "you  mean  it  is  rotten  from  the 
sensible  point  of  view  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  no  one  could  make  either 
head  or  tail  of  it." 

"  Good,  good,  I  like  that ;  no  one  could 
make  either  head  or  tail  of  it.  But  the 
fools  of  judges  made  both  heads  and  tails 
of  it,  and  I  was  banished ;  yes,  banished 
from  the  delightful  region  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon  to  the  most  lonely  part  of  the 
Pampas.     Don't  you " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  put  himself 
into  an  attitude  of  listening. 

"  I  must  not  be  too  egotistic,"  he  said 
presently,  "  though  they  say  that  feeling 
is  allowable  in  a  poet.  I  have  not  been 
forgetting  you  altogether,  though  ;  I  can 
hear  Ariel  coming,  and  I  know  he  has 
been  making  the  rain  fall  upon  your 
father's  farm." 

Harry  almost  forgot  the  strangeness  of 
his  surroundings  in  the  joy  he  felt  at  this 
good  news.  From  reading  the  play  so 
often,  he  had  grown  quite  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  Ariel  appearing  upon  the 
scene,  and  he  expected  to  see  just  such 
another  being  as  was  depicted  in  his 
father's  copy  of  Shakespeare.  What  did 
appear,  however,  was  a  very  beautiful 
bird,  somewhat  after  the  shape  of  a 
parrot,  but  with  a  far  more  brilliant 
plumage.     With  all  the  airs  of  a  grand 
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lady,  the  bird  bowed  to  the  fain-  poet, 
and  then  turning  round  towards  Harry, 
repeated  the  performance. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  need  to 
introduce  you  two,"  said  the  poet ;  "  it 
was  Ariel  who  showed  you  the  way  here, 
Harry,  and  indeed  it  was  the  same  Ariel 
who  told  me  all  about  you." 

It  was  now  Harrv*s  turn  to  bow,  which 
he  did  as  gracefully  as  he  could. 

*'  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Ariel,"  he 
said,  "  more  particularly  as  I  understand 
the  good  spirit  has  been  making  the  rain 
fall  on  my  father's  farm." 

"  Yes,  I  have  turned  on  the  rain  tap," 
answered  the  spirit,  "and  the  rain  will 
continue  to  fall  for  twelve  hours.  After 
that  the  wheat  will  spring  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  finest  crop  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  South  America  on  your  father's 
land." 

"You  cannot  tell  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  you,"  replied  the  lad,  "  but  I 
really  do  not  know  what  I  have  done 
that  you  should  be  so  good  to  me.  Of 
course  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about 
Ariel,  and  always  believed " 

"  Aye,  that  is  it,"  answered  the  sprite, 
"  you  have  always  believed  in  me,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  ready  to  put  myself  out 
of  the  way  to  oblige  you,  more  particu- 
larly when  at  the  same  time  I  can  oblige 
my  friend,  Tom  Turtle,  here,  who  has 
been  leading  a  very  lonely  life  for  some 
hundreds  of  years,  and  all " 

"  Oh,  I  have  told  him  all  about  the 
verses,"  broke  in  the  fairy,  otherwise 
Tom  Turtle,  "  and  Harry  quite  agrees 
with  me  that  my  sentence  was  a  most 
unjust  one.  By  the  way,  here's  another 
of  those  confounded  verses,  which  has  just 
come  into  my  head  : — 

"And  really  'twas  shocking, 
When  no  one  was  knocking. 
To  set  the  earth  rocking 

Like  ships  in  a  gale  ; 
And  just  think  of  the  cabbage, 
However  so  savage, 
That  could  in  a  ravage 

Demolish  a  whale!  " 

The  poet  looked  at  Harry  for  his 
opinion,  and  now  knowing  to  a  nicety 
what  was  expected  of  him  the  lad  de- 
clared that   there 'was  not    a    grain  of 


sense  i^i  the  lines.  Tom  Turtle  bowed 
his  acknowledgments,  a  gratified  smile 
illuminating  his  little  face. 

Harry  now  felt  so  much  at  home  with 
the  strange  little  pair  that  he  thought  he 
might  ask  them  why  they  had  brought 
him  to  their  palace,  or  their  prison,  or 
whatever  they  might  be  pleased  to  call 
it.  The  bird  took  it  upon  himself  to 
answer. 

**  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  he 
said,  "  and  in  return  for  the  rain  I  thought 
you  might  come  here  now  and  then  to 
give  Tom  Turtle  a  little  of  your  com- 
pany. You  have  no  idea  of  how  lonely 
he  feels  when  I  am  away,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  be  away  most  of  the  time. 
But  lest  you  should  feel  any  uneasines?^  in 
regard  to  your  parents,  I  may  tell  you 
that  I  have  delivered  a  note  at  the 
estancia  saying  that  you  had  gone  to  find 
some  rain." 

Here  the  bird  broke  off  to  indulge  in  a 
fit  of  most  mischievous  laughter. 

**  In  truth,  it  was  funny  to  watch  all 
the  family  reading  that  letter.  *  Gone  in 
search  of  rain,*  they  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  *  What  in  the  world  can  the 
lad  mean  ?  Has  he  lost  his  head  ?*  And 
then  I  ventured  to  whisper  :  *  Wait  till  you 
see,'  when  they  looked  round  everywhere 
in  search  of  the  owner  of  the  voice,  but 
as,  of  course,  I  was  invisible,  and  they 
could  see  nothing,  their  astonishment  was 
great.  Then,  after  a  while,  when  I  had 
collected  a  few  clouds  I  .whispered  to 
them  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  and  when 
they  saw  the  clouds  come  to  a  stand  just 
above  the  farm  and  begin  to  empty  them- 
selves, expressions  of  the  most  intense 
awe  spread  over  their  faces.  I  could  not 
keep  from  laughing,  and  that,  of  course, 
made  them  worse  than  ever.  Pepita,  the 
servant,  went  down  on  her  knees  and 
began  to  pray.  I  couldn't  laugh  at  that, 
of  course,  but  all  the  same,  her  terror  was 
most  amusing,  considering  that  I  am  the 
most  well  disposed  sprite  in  the  world, 
and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing silent.  After  a  while,  however,  they 
became  more  composed,  and  then  the 
beautiful  rain  which  was  falling  so  evenly 
over  the  young  wheat  attracted  all  their 
attention.  *  Well,  wherever  he  went  for 
it,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Harry  has  found 
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the  rain,*  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  *and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful.  Per- 
haps there  is  something  in  the  idea  of 
the  fairies  after  all,'  she  went  on,  and 
here  I  could  not  keep  from  saying,  *  Hear, 
hear,'  which,  as  was  to  be  supposed,  set 
them  off  again.  After  that  I  thought  it 
was  time  to  be  flying,  so  I  came  on  here 
to  tell  you  the  news  and  to  see  how  you 
two  were  getting  on  together.  You  are  not 
frightened  of  Tom  Turtle,  are  you,  Harry  ?" 

"  Not  now,"  replied  the  boy,  "  though 
I  must  say  that  I  was  a  little  bit  startled 
at  first." 

**  And  no  wonder  1  Many  grown  up 
people  would  not  have  stood  the  ordeal 
so  well,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  you 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  yourself.  It 
is  not  everyone  we  would  let  into  our 
secrets — eh,  my  valiant  poet  ?  " 

"  He  is  rather  a  nice  boy,"  replied  Tom 
Turtle  condescendingly,  "  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  his  company  now  and  then. 
Moreover,  I  hope  he  will  be  willing  to  do 
me  a  big  favour  one  of  these  days.  I 
have  a  great  many  relatives  in  England, 
Harry,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  boy 
with  an  anxious  face,  "and  I  should  like 
to  see  some  of  them.  If  they  knew  my 
situation,  I  am  very  sure  that  some  of 
them  would  come  out  to  see  me.  It  is 
very  sad  indeed  to  be  the  only  fairy  in 
the  whole  of  South  America,  and  1  feel 
convinced  that,  if  they  knew  all,  some  of 
them  would  remain  with  me.  What  do 
you  think,  Harry  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  they  ought  to  stay  with 
you,"  replied  Harry,  "  I  really  do  not  see 
how  they  could  have  a  nicer  place  than 
this  to  live  in.  But  would  they  be 
allowed  to  come  ?  " 

**  There  is  nothing  but  their  own  good- 
will to  stop  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  if  they  had  known  where 
I  was,  some  of  them  would  have  come 
out  here  before.  But  I  have  had  no 
means  of  communicating  with  them.  It 
was  only  lately  that  Ariel  found  me  out, 
and  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  England. 
Why  thai  is,  I  shall  leavo  for  himself  to 
say 

"  I  shall  not  say,  then,"  broke  in  Ariel 
in  very  emphatic  tones.  "  I  have  as  much 
right  to  a  secret  as  anyone  else,  and  if  I 
really  wanted  to  go  there,  I  should  go, 


in  spite  of  all  the  fairies  in  the  country, 
but  I  don't  like  fogs — so  there  !  " 

"  Well,  Ariel,  there  is  no  need  to  get 
angry  over  it.  I  have  all  kinds  of  reasons 
to  be  thankful  to  you  for  the  many 
favours  you  have  done  me,  and  I  should 
certainly  be  the  last  one  to  taunt  you 
about  that,  or  anything  else.  The  impor- 
tant thing  for  me  now  is  to  induce  Harry 
to  go  to  England  in  search  of  some  of  my 
relations." 

"You  may  depend  upon  me  doing  any- 
thing I  can  for  you,"  replied  the  boy  ; 
"  but  do  you  think  I  could  find  them  ?  I 
have  always  understood  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  fairy,  even  in  England, 
and,  besides,  I  have  no  money  to  pay  the 
fare." 

"  Oh,  the  money  part  is  easily  arranged, 
and  as  for  the  rest,  I  shall  have  to  let  you 
into  the  secret  of  how  to  find  the  fairies. 
But  you  will  have  to  keep  it  as  a  secret, 
at  least  for  the  present.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  his  friends  are  now  finding  out  so 
many  things  about  us  that  in  a  short 
while  there  will  be  no  secret  in  the 
matter.  Just  now,  Harry,  it  would  be 
well,  I  think,  for  you  to  write  a  note  to 
your  father,  saying  that  you  will  be 
absent  for  a  week,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time they  are  not  to  be  anxious  about 
you.  When  you  get  back,  my  fine  lad, 
you'll  see  a  great  difference  in  the  wheat. 
Ariel  will,  I  am  sure,  deliver  the  note." 

The  mischievous  bird  gave  vent  to  a 
joyous  laugh,  as  if  looking  forward  to 
some  more  fun,  but  Harry,  guessing  what 
was  in  his  mind,  begged  him  ndt  to  play 
any  more  tricks  on  his  family. 

"  Indeed,  my  mother  is  not  very  strong," 
he  said,  "  and  what  is  only  fun  to  you 
may  easily  frighten  her  to  death." 

"  Very  well,  Harry,  I  shall  be  as  good 
as  gold,  I  promise  you.  I  shall  not  even 
give  one  little  laugh,  much  as  I  should 
like  to  do  so.  I  shall  want,  you  to  do 
something  for  me  also  when  you  go  to 
England,  so  that  I  cannot  afford  to*  offend 
you.  And  not  only  shall  I  be  good  on 
this  occasion,  but  I  shall  give  you  some- 
thing that  will  surely  cure  your  mother." 

The  boy  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear 
this,  and  was  therefore  all  the  more 
willing  to  remain  for  the  week  in  his 
strange  quarters. 
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At  the  end  of  that  time,  once  more  in 
his  own  size  and  shape,  he  walked  into 
the  house  one  morning,  as  carelessly  as  if 
he  had  been  absent  only  an  hour.  There 
was  a  very  uproar  of  welcome  awaiting 
him.  Everyone  was  in  the  most  glorious 
spirits  because  the  wheat  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  was  understood 
on  all  hands  that  It  was  Harry  who  had 


in  some  way  brought  about  the  change. 
But  he  soon  brought  about  other  changes 
as  well.  Ariel's  remedy  completely 
restored  his  mother's  health,  and  a  little 
bag  that  he  brought  back  with  him  more 
than  restored  his  father's  cash-box. 

How  Harry  Nfarshall  fared  in  his  search 
for  Tom  Turtle's  fairy  relations  may  be 
told  another  time. 


THK  sun  shone  under  her  straw  hat 
and  made  her  $hade  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  as  she  looked  up  at  me, 
standing  by  Ihe.  *dge  of  the  river. 

"  Now,    Mr.  Conway,"  she  said,  "  are 
you  quite  sure  you  can  manage  a  canoe  ?  " 
"I'll   promise  you  a  new  frock,  Miss 
Delia,  if  I  upset  you,"  said  I,  gallantly. 

"Don't  he  rash,"  she  laughed;  "per- 
haps I'll  think  a  new  frock  well  worth  a 
wetting." 

"  I  said — it  /  upset  you,"  I  replied.  "  If 
you  upset  yourself,  I  m'  off  the  bargain." 
"I'm  sure  you'll  never  be  so  mean  as 
to  argue  the  cause  of  the  damage,"  said 
Delia;  "anyway,  I'll  risk  it.  I  feel  a 
little  afraid,"  she  added,  as  I  gave  her  my 
hand  to  help  her  aboard. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
her  hesitation  was  not  altogether  due  to 
nervousness,  but  was  a  little  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  she  has  the  prettiest  little 
feet  in  the  world  and  was  wearing  the 
very  daintiest  of  brown  shoes,  which 
showed  to  the  best  advantage  as  she 
stood  in  timid  uncertainty,  one  foot  on 
shore  and  one  poised  over  the  canoe.  I 
confess  the  attitude  was  fascinating  to 
me,  more  especially  as  it  necessitated  a 
very  distinct  pressure  of  my  steadying 
hand.  I  was  the  more  convinced  that  the 
timidity  was  affected  when  she  eventually 
settled  herself  among  the  cushions  in  the 
Ikjws  of  the  canoe,  for  all  the  world  as  if 
to  the  manner  bom.     Indeed,  as  I  stepped 
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warily  in  the  centre  of  the  craft,  I  am 
sure  I  was  really  the  more  nervous  of  the 
two,  but  then  1  could  judge  of  my  short- 
comings as  a  canoist  far  better  than  she, 

"Now,  then,"  I  said,  "are  you  quite 
sure  you  are  comfortable  ?  " 

She  gave  a  last  smooth  to  the  folds  of 
her  brown  skirt,  gave  a  little  pat  to  the 
sleeves  of  her  white  blouse,  and  lay  back 
against  the  red  cushions  with  a  sigh  of 
content. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  sweetly  ;  "  1  am  quite 
ready." 

I  let  go  the  tuft  of  grass  to  which  1  had 
been  clinging,  pushed  off  gently  with  my 
paddle,  and  we  were  fairly  afloat. 

The  sunshine  sparkled  on  the  water, 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  waved  ever  so  softly 
in  the  breeze,  the  bright-coloured  dragon- 
flies  darted  hither  and  hither,  while  along 
the  bank  the  bees  flew  languidly  from 
flower  to  flower,  as  if  they  only  kept 
themselves  awake  by  incessant  buzzing. 

"  Isn't  it  delightful !  "  murmured  Delia. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  1  assented,  but  would 
liave  done  so  more  truthfully  if  the  bows 
of  the  canoe  had  not  displayed  so  great 
a  reluctance  to  keep  straight  up  the 
river. 

The  splash  of  the  water  from  the  paddle 
was  wonderfully  soothing,  and  my  fair 
companion  closed  her  eyes.  Directly  she 
did  so,  politeness  no  longer  debarred  me 
from  gazing  my  lill  at  her  upturned 
face. 
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I  looked  admiringly,  taking  mental 
stock  of  her  charms.  How  softly  her 
dark  eyelashes  swept  her  cheek — how 
coquettishly  curved  her  mouth  —  how 
dainty  the  suspicion  of  a  dimple  either 
side  her  lips — how  delicately  turned  her 
chin — how  becoming  the  red  cushion  to 
her  wealth  of  black  hair — yes,  un- 
doubtedly her  nose  was  retrousscy  but  a 
fig  for  your  stately  Greek  beauties !  there 

is  a  fascination  in  the Crash  into 

the  bank  went  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and 
the  subject  of  my  reverie  opened  her  eyes 
with  a  start. 

For  the  life  of  me  1  cannot  steer  a 
canoe  and  think  of  something  else  at  the 
same  time.  By  the  greatest  good  luck 
we  were  not  upset. 

**  1  am  most  awfully  sorry,"  1 
stammered. 

"  I  was  nearly  asleep,"  she  said. 

"I  can't  think  what  happened  ;  it  was 
dreadfully  careless  of  me." 

**  Oh,  it  really  doesn't  matter,"  she 
replied,  with  great  good  nature. 

1  paddled  clear  of  the  bank  and  vowed 
such  a  collision  should  not  occur  again. 
Delia,  however,  made  no  further  attempt 
to  go  to  sleep. 

"  How  smoothly  the  river  runs,"  she 
said,  thoughtfully. 

**  Unlike  the  course  of  true  love,"  I 
added  rather  weakly. 

It  was  not  a  very  apposite  remark, 
but  then  I  knew  the  topic  of  love 
was  a  dangerous  one  for  me,  and  so, 
foolhardy,  1  courted  it,  as  the  moth  the 
candle. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
while  I  successfully  negotiated  a  sudden 
bend  in  the  river. 

**  It's  a  great  pity;  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Delia. 

"What  is?"  1  inquired. 

**  Why,  that  the  course  of  love  never 
runs  smooth." 

*'  Oh,  but  it  does  sometimes,  really,"  1 
asserted. 

"  I  suppose  the  love  isn't  really  true, 
then,"  said  she.  **  Nowadays,  books  and 
plays  nearly  always  end  unha[>pily." 

*'()h,  well,"  said  I,  philosophically, 
*' there  are  two  sorts  of  love  :  there  is  a 
passionate  love,  full  of  presentiment, 
whi(  h  make  a  man  morbid  and  melan- 
cliolv,  and   forces  him  a  thousand  times 


to  curse  the  fate  that  brings  it  to 
him ;  but  this  sort  of  love  is  too  lofty 
for  a  workaday  world,  and  the  only 
artistic  ending  is  a  tragic  one." 

I  am  afraid  I  bored  Delia  now  and 
again  by  holding  forth  in  this  way,  but 
she  only  gave  the  politest  yawn,  as  she 
replied : 

"  And  what  about  the  other  ?  " 

**  The  other,"  1  went  on,  taking  care  to 
watch  the  course  of  the  canoe,  "  is  a 
tender  pastoral  love,  which  makes  a  man 
cheerful  and  take  rosy  views  of  life, 
causing  him  to  thank  Heaven  every  day 
that  such  a  love  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  and 
the  artistic  ending  is  wedding  bells  and 
domestic  happiness." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Conway,"  said  Delia, 
smiling,  "you  seem  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  it." 

Delia  had  the  sweetest  grey-brown 
eyes,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  pleasure 
to  look  right  into  them  longer  than  is 
actually  necessary  while  listening  to,  or 
making,  a  remark ;  only,  speaking  of 
artistic  endings  made  me  feel  quite  cer- 
tain there  was  a  more  artistic  ending  to 
such  a  look  than  mutually  to  drop  our 
eyes. 

I  was  just  thinking  about  this,  and  how 
very  graceful  some  girls  look  in  a  canoe, 
when,  like  a  fool,  I  let  my  paddle  catch 
in  a  weed.  1  endeavoured  as  gently  as 
possible  to  extricate  it,  but  the  weed 
proved  obstinate. 

Delia  grew  nervous,  and  sat  up  in  the 
canoe. 

"  Oh,  please  be  careful,  Mr.  Conway," 
she  cried. 

I  pulled  a  trifle  harder,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Then  I  lost  patience.  1  gave  the 
paddle  a  sharp  jerk,  the  weed  gave  way 
all  too  suddenly.  Delia  gave  a  little 
scream,  and  I  clutched  wildly  at  the  side 
of  tiie  canoe  in  a  vain  attempt^  to  keep 
my  balance  .... 

It  was  all  over  in  a  moment,  and  when 
I  say  "  all,"  I  include  Delia,  myself,  and 
the  canoe.  Fortunately,  we  were  close 
to  the  bank  and  the  water  was  shallow. 
I  scrambled  ashore  and  helped  Delia  on 
to  dry  land  as  best  I  could. 

**  Really,  Miss  Delia."  I  said,  feeling 
unutterably  foolish, as  I  caught  the  painter 
of   the   canoe   and    rescued    the  floating 
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paddle,  "  I'll  never  forgive  myself  for 
this.  I  wish  you  were  a  man  and  could 
swear  at  me." 

"  What  an  awful  fright  I  must  look !  " 
said  poor  Delia,  putting  back  her  wet 
hair  from  her  face. 

I  murmured  of  "Venus  rising  from  the 
sea,"  but  indistinctly,  suddenly  doubting 
the  propriety  of  the  allusion. 

"  Don't  forget  your  bargain,  Mr.  Con- 
way," said  she,  shaking  the  water  from 
her  bedraggled  skirt;  "will  you  order 
the  frock,  or  shall  I,  and  send  you  in  the 
bill?" 

I  know  it  is  not  a  very  suitable  occasion 
to  do  anything  so  serious  as  make  an 


offer  of  marriage  ;  also,  that  it  was  a  very 
prosaic  way  of  putting  it,  but,  upon  my 
word,  I  couldn't  help  it. 

"  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  right 
always  to  pay  your  bills,"  I  said. 

Delia  blushed,  and  then  she  laughed. 

"  I  don't  think  I  mind  if  I  do,"  she 
murmured. 

But  I  looked  into  those  a  fore -mentioned 
brown  eyes,  and  this  time  she  didn't  turn 
away,  for  I  discovered  the  more  artistic 
ending— I  put  an  arm  around  her  and 
kissed  her. 

And  as  the  waist  of  her  dress  was  as 
wet  as  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  no  harm 
was  done. 


By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


MR.  W.  J.  LOCKE'S  amusing  fantasy, 
"The  Palace   of    Puck,"    which 
was  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  many  months  ago  and  noticed 

in  these  columns,  has  a  natural  affinity 
for  a  lyrical  setting,  and  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  that  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  musical  play.  As  such,  re- 
christened  "Butterflies,"  with  the 
sprightly  aid  of  Miss  Ada  Reeve  and  the 
sonorous  voice  of  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin,  it 
is  swinging  along  most  merrily  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre.  Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson  has 
composed  the  music  and  supplied  a  very 
finished  and  agreeable  score,  neither 
trivial  on  the  one  hand  nor  laboured 
out  of  harmony  with  the  fanciful  and 
humorous  theme  of  the  play  on  the 
nther.  It  is  light,  graceful,  piquant,  and 
betrays  the  refined  musician. 

It  is  inevitable,  perhaps,  that  in  this 
transformation  a  certain  delicate,  fan- 
tastic quality  in  the  play  should  be  lost, 
or  not  so  much  lost  as  over-crowed  by  a 
highly  spectacular  chorus  of  which  a  good 
deal  must  necessarily  be  made.  In  the 
play  the  blithe  and  irresponsible  company 
of  guests,  whom  Widgery  Blake  has 
gathered  about  him  in  "  Liberty  Hall," 
provide  the  fun  by  their  diverse  charac- 
teristics and  the  "choral  harmony"  by 
their  unanimous  devotion  to  a  life  un- 
trammelled   by    conventions.     We    lose 


that  divergence  in  unity  when  we  get 
an  altogether  homogeneous  band  of 
choristers  as  the  rank  and  file  of 
"  Puck's  "  guests.  However,  the  "  Palace 
of  Puck  "  was  one  thing  and  the  "  Butter- 
flies "  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
without  harking  back  to  its  predecessdr. 
We  are  introduced  to  "  Liberty  Hall " 
on  a  rainy  day,  when  the  gay  and 
frivolous  Butterflies  are  killing  time  by 
drawing  from  a  model.  The  wardrobe 
capacity  of  Mr.  Blake's  "  Palace "  is 
plainly  unlimited,  Directoire  costumes 
being  especially  in  vogue.  A  gay  chorus 
and  dance,  with  the  costumes,  confer  a 
pleasant  sense  of  anticipation,  and  we 
begin  to  get  a  hint  of  one  or  two  under- 
currents of  romance  amongst  the  guests, 
when  the  Podmores  arrive  unexpectedly 
at  the  revels  as  the  result  of  a  broken- 
down  motor  in  which  they  have  been 
touring  France.  Podmore,  the  colonial 
broker,  is  himself  an  unmitigatedstickler 
for  the  true  British  suburban  convenances, 
but  his  buxom  wife  discloses  very  early 
that  she  only  lacks  opportunity  to  be  as 
frivolous  as  any  of  the  Butterflies,  and 
their  daughter  is  a  true  splinter  of 
the  maternal  tree.  The  more  Podraore 
sees  of  the  personnel  of  the  Blake 
establishment  (and  he  is  allowed  to 
see  a  good  deal)  the  higher  his 
Philistine   gorge    rises,   but   he    cannot 
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get  away  from  the  house  because  the 
floods  are  out,  and  the  Palace  of  Puck 
welcomes  his  enforced  sojourn  because  he 
is  such  excellent  sport.  He  proves,  how- 
ever, before  the  week  is  out,  how  thin  is  the 
veneer  of  conventionality,  for  he  becomes 
as  gay  a  disporter  as  any  of  them  and  even 
plans  an  elopement  with  the  young  lady 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  "  The  Witch,"  in 
that  confraternity  of  wild  spirits.  Miss 
Ada  Reeve  is  the  Witch,  and  is,  of 
course,  the  main  influence  in  his  trans- 
formation from  the  staid  and  exemplary 
Podmore  of  the  first  act.  Mr.  Lauri  de 
Force  is  the  most  diverting  element  in 
the  caste,  Podmore 's  chauffeur,  a  true 
comedian  and  excellent  mimic,  keeping 
quite,  or  almost,  clear  of  buffoonery  arid 
producing  his  effects  with  a  quiet  but 
sure  touch  that  is  admirable.  He  has, 
at  least,  one  very  funny  song  that 
deservedly  captures  his  audience. 

We  have  had  so  many  stage  heroes  this 
past  season  ^  ho  have  taken  other  men's 
sins  on  their  shoulders,  and  so  manoeuvred 
themselves  into  undeserved  discredit, 
that  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  get  one  who 
does  a  fine  thing  out  of  pure  goodnature, 
and  that,  too,  not  to  save  a  scamp  but 
just  to  give  another  good  and  deserving 
fellow  his  chance.  That,  in  brief,  is  the 
dramatic  situation  in  *'  The  Flag  Lieuten- 
ant," and  when  it  is  added  that  the  hero's 
generous,  but  impulsive,  action  gets  him 
into  difficulties  from  which  he  cannot 
possibly  clear  himself,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  situation  is  indeed  a  very  strong  one. 

Let  us  take  one  Thesiger,  a  middle-aged 
major  of  Marines,  who  is  poor  and  in  love, 
and  is  eating  his  heart  out  because  pro- 
motion is  so  slow,  and  the  piping  times 
of  peace  give  him  no  opportunity  to  get 
mentioned  in  despatches.  And  let  us  take 
his  closest  friend  Lascelles,  flag-lieutenant 
on  the  Royal  Edward,  stationed  at 
Malta,  rich,  easy-going,  and  unambitious, 
but  as  keen  as  Thesiger  in  a  pinch,  and 
also  very  much  in  love.  Comes  news 
that  a  little  band  of  British  soldiers  are 
hard  pressed  in  Crete,  and  a  force  is  sent 
from  Malta  to  the  relief,  Thesiger  with 
his  Marines  and  Lascelles  volunteering  as 
interpreter.  In  Crete  the  relief  force  gets 
penned  up  in  a  ramshackle  fort  with 
ammunition  nearly  exhausted  and  several 


thousand  Bashi-bazooks  around  them. 
Their  only  hope  is  to  communicate  with 
the  fleet  by  wireless  telegraphy,  but  how 
to  get  to  the  signal  station  to  let  their 
perilous  state  be  known  is  the  problem. 
Thesiger  proposes  to  disguise  himself  and 
mix  with  the  enemy,  and  so  get  near 
enough  to  the  station  to  shout  his  message. 
It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  but  he  starts  and  is 
struck  down  by  a  spent  bullet  just  as  he 
leaves  the  fort.  Thereupon  Lascelles 
takes  his  place  and  succeeds  while 
Thesiger  is  lying  stunned.  As  a  result 
the  situation  is  saved.  When  Thesiger 
comes  to  his  senses  he  has  forgotten 
everything  that  has  happened  since 
they  left  Malta,  and  Lascelles  writes  a 
despatch  accrediting  Thesiger  with  the 
plucky  deed.  "Poor  devil,  it  was  hard 
luck  for  him^he  shall  have  his  chance," 
is  Lascelles'  attitude,  much  keener  for  his 
friend's  fame  than  for  his  own,  but  little 
recking  what  price  he  has  got  to  pay  for 
his  magnanimity. 

For,  while  Lascelles  is  away  from  the 
camp  on  his  hazardous  adventure,  he  is 
wanted  and  cannot  be  found  and,  since  he 
afterwards  refuses  ,to  explain  where  he 
was,  he  is  accused  of  skulking  at  a  critical 
time  when  every  man  should  have  been 
at  his  post.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  situation  is  brought  about  by  the 
most  plausible  means,  and  I  must  credit 
the  authors  of  '*  The  Flag  Lieutenant," 
Major  W.  P.  Drury  and  Mr.  Leo  Trevor, 
with  constructing  their  foundations  with 
extreme  cleverness.  The  characters  of 
the  men,  the  train  of  incident,  the  dialogue 
are  all  conceived  and  worked  out  with 
great  skill  to  the  end  that  the  dramatic 
crisis  shall  have  its  full  value.  We  have, 
therefore,  as  the  result,  a  third  act  of  the 
sort  that  is  usually  described  as  holding 
an  audience  spellbound.  With  startling 
suddenness  a  crisis  develops  in  Lascelles' 
career.  He  knows  that  rumour  has  been 
saying  foul  things  about  him  but  he 
despises  rumour — he  has  a  languid  con- 
tempt for  gossip  and  an  equally  languid 
faith  in  his  friends.  But  it  is  suddenly 
announced  that  an  official  inquiry  has 
been  ordered,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 
His  friends  beseech  him  to  speak  out. 
Thesiger  especially  appeals  to  him  — 
Thesiger    of    all  men !     It    is    poignant 
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certainly.  Here  is  Thesiger,  the  hero  of 
the  hour  for  a  brave  deed  he  did  not  do — 
for  a  brave  deed,  however,  that  he  meant 
to  do  and  would  have  done  but  for  that 
unlucky  bullet,  and  Thesiger  appeals  to 
Lascelles  to  speak  out.  "  No,  I  can't  tell 
anyone  " — **  Not  me,  your  best  pal  ?** — 
•*  You  least  of  all."  And  so  the  curtain 
goes  down,  and  we  are  left  to  wonder 
how  the  apparently  unsolvable  is  to  be 
solved.  How  are  we  to  be  reconciled  to 
seeing  the  honours  thick  on  the  head  of 
Thesiger,  and  Lascelles,  who  at  least 
equally  claims  our  sympathy,  disgraced  ? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  will  our 
dramatists  leave  us  both  our  heroes  with 
undimmed  laurels — how  give  Lascelles 
his  due  without  robbing  Thesiger  ? 

It  is  the  triumph  of  the  authors  that 
this  question  remains  so  insistent, 
clamouring  for  an  answer,  and  giving 
a  fine  zest  to  the  last  act.  The  answer  is 
unexpected,  natural  and  sullicient.  When 
the.  dilemma  has  been  solved,  nobody 
questions  the  birthday  honours  that  fall 
to  Thesiger;  everybody  is  content  with 


the  explanation  that  makes  of  Las- 
celles a  greater  hero  than  ever,  and  the 
final  curtain  goes  down  to  a  quarter-deck 
royal  salute,  and  the  delighted  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience.  It  is  a  fine  stage  picture 
too,  and  that,  no  doubt,  has  its  due  eflPect. 
Mr.  Cyril  Maude  fits  into  the  title  r^le  as 
if  it  had  been  cut  out  for  him.  Melo- 
dramatic though  the  play  is,  his  is  not  a 
melodramatic  part ;  the  humour  saves  it. 
And  the  humour  of  it  is  the  natural 
expression  of  a  fine  character  rather  more 
given  to  playing  with  life  than  taking  it 
seriously,  the  humour  of  a  light,  careless 
temperament,  capable  of  any  demand 
upon  it  in  an  emergency,  but  content  on 
the  whole  to  get  along  without  the  emer- 
gency. Mr.  Aubrey  Smith  is  just  as  well 
suited  with  the  more  serious  Thesiger, 
and  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  Miss  Lilian 
Braithwaite  and  Miss  Rosalie  ZoUer  give 
distinction,  no  less  than  charm,  to  the 
parts  of  Mrs.  Cameron,  Lady  Hermione 
and  Viola  Hood.  "  The  Flag  Lieutenant  " 
will  fill  the  Playhouse  for  many  a  month 
to  come. 
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By   C.    FLORENCE   HAIRE, 

HE  winds  have  gone  into  the  world,  the  whispering  winds  that  sing, 
Gone  softly  on  dainty  tread,  or  on  frolicsome  surging  wing, 
Warm  with  the  sunshine  and  moist  with  the  rain  to  whisper  of  Spring. 


They  kiss'd  the  slumb'ring  Earth,  and  she  smil'd  in  her  sleep  and  stirred 
When  she  felt  the  warm  embrace,  and  just  as  the  song  of  one  bird 
In  the  grey  dawn  wakes  another,  the  call  from  the  winds  she  heard. 

And  the  buds  of  the  forest  trees  have  begun  to  swell  and  break 
Into  thousands  of  tender  leaves  that  tremble  and  flutter  and  shake 
At  touch  of  the  amorous  winds  that  have  kiss'd  them  wide  awake. 

The  winds  have  crept  into  the  grass  with  chantings  and  whisperings  sweet 
Of  golden  Spring  that  is  coming  on  azure  pinions  fleet, 
And  primroses  and  violets  are  the  footprints  of  her  feet. 

Her  breath  is  the  kindling  of  love,  but  lo  !  lest  it  should  expire 

The  perfum'd,  wanton  winds  of  Spring  have  fann*d  it  into  a  fire. 

And  men  who  are  burnt  in  its  sacred  flame  call  it  *'  The  Heart's  Desire." 


aj  tte'Dlnoj'aur.l 


'T'HE  May  sun  was  shining  into  the 
'  largest  of  a  set  of  rooms  at  one  of 
the  colleges  in  Oxford,  as  a  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age  was  walking  up  and 
down  it,  occasionally  looking  at  a  draw- 
ing hung  against  the  wall,  which  depicted 
the  outline  of  some  antediluvian  creature, 
haif-reptile,  haif-animal,  the  name  and 
identity  of  which  certainly  could  not  be 
found  in  any  work  on  natural  history  of 
the  present  day. 

The  sketch  had  been  built  upfrom every 
available  source,  to  represent  the  form 
which  the  draughtsman  had  imagained 
in  his  mind  a  Dinosaur  to  have  looked 
like  when  alive. 

Owen  Griffitli,  the  occupier  of  the  room 
and  the  draughtsman,  was  a  medical  pro- 
fessor of  the  University,  a  good  shot  and 
a  rider  to  the  hounds  in  his  time,  and  a 
hearty  sportsman,  but  also  an  enthu- 
siastic seeker  from  the  depths  of  the  earth 
of  information  as  to  what  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes  inhabited  this  world  in  those 
times,when,  more  than  probably,  man  was 
not  existent. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  opened  and 
a  young  man  named  Lyall  Somers  came 
into  the  apartment.     He  had  just  got  his 
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degree,  and  had  passed  through  the 
Science  Schools  with  honours.  He  had 
come  to  have  a  talk  with  the  Professor 
about  a  proposed  excursion  to  South 
Africa,  to  hunt  up  the  fossils  of  animals 
long  since  extinct,  and  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  skins  and  skeletons  of  a  very 
rare  kind  of  antelope,  which  far-shooting 
guns  and  European  shooters  would  soon, 
it  was  thought,  exterminate. 

The  two  men  were  fast  friends;  both 
in  their  way  athletes,  and  both  full  of 
eager  enquiry  into  everything  scientific. 

They  made  arrangements  to  leave  Eng- 
land by  a  Cape  steamer  in  June,  and  to 
be  away  for  six  months,  taking  with 
them  good  guns  and  supplies,  and  all  the 
requisite  necessaries  for  an  extended  ex- 
pedition into  the  centre  of  Africa,  in  pur- 
suit of  their  two  hobbies,  geological  lore 
and  sport. 

Their  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  passed  without  remarkable  inci- 
dent, and  they  reached  the  Karroo,  in 
Cape  Colony,  early  in  July,  where,  after 
examining  the  strata  of  rocks  and  finding 
many  fossils  of  extinct  creatures,  their 
delight  was  great  to  learn  from  reports 
of  Zulus  and  others,  that  in  a  country 
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north  of  Khama's  land,  there  was  a  place 
where  "stone-bones,**  as  the  Hottentots 
called  them,  abounded  in  every  cave,  and 
where  as  yet  game,  and  especially  ante- 
lopes, could  be  shot  in  numbers. 

The  travellers  were  not  long  in  setting 
out  for  this  favoured  spot  of  geology  and 
sport.  They  both  looked  fit  for  the 
undertaking.  Each  strong  and  hearty 
for  his  years,  and  eager  for  fresh  dis- 
coveries. Owen.Griflith  liad  let  his  beard 
grow  untouched  after  leaving  Oxford, 
but  Somers  still  clung  to  his  razor,  only 
allowing  a  moustache  above  his  lip.  The 
men  were  dressed  in  true  sportsman's 
style,  each  carrying  his  own  rifle  with 
the  requisite  ammunition  about  his  person, 
but  the  Professor  kept  to  his  soft  felt  hat. 

After  passing  through  Mafeking  and 
Khama*s  territory,  they  arrived  at  a  place 
which  they  supposed,  from  its  hilly  and 
precipitous  character,  to  be  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Vaal  river.  Here  they 
reached  the  kraal  of  an  old  African  chief, 
who  manifested  a  most  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  the  Englishmen.  He 
promised  to  assist  them  in  getting  to  the 
place  where  the  fossils  were  said  to  be 
found,  and  where  game  was  abundant, 
but  he  was  most  urgent  in  warning  them 
not  to  take  a  direct  course  to  this  pro- 
mised land  of  geological  treasure,  as  the 
straight  road  thither  passed  through  a 
valley  infested  by  demons  and  spirits  of 
uncommon  shape  and  form,  from  whom 
no  human  being  could  escape,  and  who 
destroyed  all  life  within  their  reach. 

The  friendly  old  man  procured  negro 
carriers  for  the  expedition,  and  with  a 
parting  injunction  to  the  two  travellers 
to  avoid  the  "  Valley  of  Death,**  and  the 
hideous  monsters  said  to  inhabit  it,  started 
them  on  their  journey. 

July  is  the  winter  time  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  spo  tsmen  enjoyed  themselves  as 
they  marched  along,  for  the  country 
swarmed  with  game,  and  during  the  day 
they  managed  to  procure  a  specimen  of 
the  rare  antelope  they  so  much  wished  to 
obtain,  and  the  trophies  of  which  were 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  evening  the  camp  was  formed 
near  a  running  stream  of  water,  and  a 
survey  was  taken  of  their  following.  The 
Englishmen  had  brought  two  Zulus  from 


the  Karroo,  and  the  old  chief  had  sup- 
plied them  with  a  headman  and  twelve 
carriers,  so  that  their  force  consisted  of 
seventeen  men,  all  told.  Several  head  of 
game,  eland  and  hartebeest,  springbok 
and  other  deer,  had  been  shot  as  they 
came  along,  and  the  camp  was  redolent 
with  frizzling  venison  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night. 

After  their  supper  Griffith  and  Somers 
were  stretched  out,  lying  at  full  length  to 
leeward  of  the  large  fire,  the  smoke  of 
which  somewhat  saved  them  from  mos- 
'quitoes,  when  the  young  man  asked  his 
companion  : 

"  What  do  you  think.  Professor,  of  the 
old  chief's  story  about  uncommon  and 
dangerous  beasts  on  our  way  ?  '* 

"  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind,**  replied 
the  elder.  "  I  have  been  thinking  about 
it  all  day.  He  said  this  beast,  or  spirit, 
or  devil,  for  he  called  it  many  names, 
when  it  moved  about  quickly,  did  so  by 
a  succession  of  spring-like  jumps  as  a 
kangaroo  does,  only  that  it  could  leap 
over  trees — that,  of  course,  was  a  natural 
exaggeration.  Now,  the  Dinosaurs,  of 
prehistoric  history,  are  supposed  to  have 
jumped  about  in  this  same  manner,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  deep  imprints 
of  their  hind  feet,  which  were  left  in  the 
sandy  mud  that  has  now  become  sand- 
stone, but  these  Saurians  belonged  to 
quite  another  period.  They  have  been 
extinct  for  centuries.** 

"  Why  should  they  be  ?  **  said  Somers. 
"  From  what  I  can  see,  and  you  say,  they 
must  have  had  a  shape  just  like  the 
dragon  St.  George  is  said  to  have  slain, 
and  that  not  so  many  centuries  ago.** 

"  Do  you  think  there  ever  was  a  St. 
George  ?  **  asked  the  Professor,  with  a  fine 
expression  of  incredulity  on  his  scornful 
lips. 

"  The  tradition  about  St.  George  is  as 
likely  to  be  true  as  the  figures  and  casts 
of  extinct  beasts  which  are  set  up  in  half 
the  museums  of  the  world,*' exclaimed  his 
young  companion. 

"  Show  me  the  fossils  of  St.  George,  and 
I  will  tell  you,**  replied  Griffith,  with  an 
air  of  superiority,  between  the  puffs  of 
smoke  from  his  lips. 

**  Ah,  well!  Some  people  are  fossil 
mad.     Not  that  I  say  you  are,  but  you 
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have  got  these  ,Dinosaurs  on  the 
brain.  With  some  men,  I  believe 
they  are  creatures  of  the 
but  supposing  that  there  we; 
such  beasts,  I  cannot  see  wh> 
some  should  not  be  alive  st;"' 
in  unknown  places.  People  sa> 
the  dodo  may  still  be  fount!  ui 


"1  don't  believe  it,"  broke 
the  Professor,  sententiously. 

"  I  heard   you   once  say,"  . 
joined  Somers,  "that  there  w 
nothing  improbable  in  the 
appearance  of  a  sea   ser- 
pent." 

"  That  is  different  —  ^ 
wholly  different! 
out  the  elder 
man,  roused  to 
animation  by  the 
discussion  of  his 
pet  subjects. 
"There  were 
monstrous  beasts 
on  eartli  once, 
enormous  c  fea- 
tures, carnivorous 
and  otherwise. 
'This  can  be 
proved  from  their 
bones  found  all 
over  the  world  ; 
so,  too,  there  may 
have  been  enor- 
mous sea  monsters,  and  there  may  be 
now;  we  cannot  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  find  out.  The  conditions  of 
life  in  the  two  elements,  land  and  water, 
are  distinct.  The  earth  mammals  were 
buried  in  some  way,  under  sand  or  mud 
from  glaciers  or  earthquakes,  whiUt  their 
bones  remained,  but  the  water  is  different. 
The  sea  would  not  bury  its  denizens. 
The  sea  serpent  and  monsters  would 
remain  in  the  water.  In  my  opinion,  the 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  their  existence 
now." 

"  I  am  going  to  sleep,"  muttered 
Somers,  and  he  was  soon  unconscious  of 
monsters  and  everything  else,  and  his 
companion  followed  his  example,  after 
making  up  the  hre. 

The  next  morning  preparations  were 
made  to  resume  the  jotirney.     The  travel- 


lers suggested  that  as  they 
went    along    they    should 
A^Y.  keep  near    the   stream    of 

"^■'  '  water   beside    which    they 

had  bivouacked,  but  a 
dilliculty  at  once  arose. 
The  greater  part  of  the  old  chief's  carriers 
refused  to  take  this  road,  saying  it  led 
down  to  the  "  Valley  of  Death,"  from 
which  no  man  ever  came  out,  and  again, 
almost  using  the  identical  words  of  the 
friendly  chief,  a  description  was  given  of 
some  hideous,  wild,  and  ravenous  creature 
as  large,  it  was  said,  as  a  house,  whose 
lair  was  somewhere  in  this  valley,  towards 
which  the  water  ran. 

The  Englishmen  argued  the  case, 
pointing  to  their  splendid  rifles,  one  of 
which,  a  two-ounce  muzzle-loader  that 
had  killed  an  eland  at  800  yards,  the  day 
before,  and  had  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  carriers,  was  ptarticularly  shown  to 
them  by  Somers — but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Four  men  only  consented  to  accompany 
the  sportsmen  through  the  valley,  so  that 
it  was  arranged  that  the  others  should 
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carry  the  baggage  round  the  liills  that 
surrounded  this  place,  and  meet  the 
Englishmen  at  a  point  beyond,  where  the 
water  made  its  exit  from  the  dwelling- 
place  of  dread  and  frightful  beasts. 

At  the  last  moment  one  of  the  four 
negroes  struck,  and  the  large  cavalcade 
that  came  thus  far  with  the  two  travel- 


lers 


truly  magnificent.  Before  them,  looking 
north,  was  a  vale  clothed  in  verdure  of 
tropical  splendour.  Here  and  there  could 
be  seen  green  savannahs  of  grass,  leading 
down  to  the  stream  that  ran  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  around  these  natural 
meadows,  up  to  the  clifls  of  rock,  which 


iclosed    the    valley,  i 


duced 

persons 


suddenly    opened,      where  there 


hills;  after 
traversing 
this  for  some 
distance,    the 

and  the  road  ceased;  the  stream,  by 
which  they  had  journeyed,  no  longer 
meandered  gently  in  its  course,  but 
dashed  over  rocks  in  a  sparkling  cascade, 
into  a  large  valley,  which  was  to  be  seen 
spread  out  before  their  feet.  The  path- 
way hitherto  trod  became  merely  a  diffi- 
cult and  very  steep  track,  down  a  cliff, 
into  this  valley. 
But  the  view  in  front  of  the  men  was 


af  forest 
were  growing 
primeval,  and 
so  thick  and 
dense  with 
foliage,  that 
no  sunshine 
penet.rated 
their  ^depths. 
In  the  blue 
distance,  the 
e)e  \iewed  a 
very  large 
lake  which 
simmered  in 
the  noonday 
heat  and 
appeared  on 
the  horizon  of 
their  view, 
showing  that 
the  exit  of  the 
water  from 
the  valley 
was  there  or 
somewhere 

men    descended 
re    of     the     cliff 

The  barefooted 
natives  having  not  much 
diiVicAihy,  but  the  boot- 
hod  i'^uropeans  were 
obliged  to  be  e.\tremely 
careful,  or  they  would 
have  slipped  and  fallen 
jn  the  face  of  a  rock, 
nothing  to  hold  on  by. 
At  length  they  reached  the  bottom, 
and  wearied  by  their  down-climb,  and 
the  walk  of  the  day,  pitched  their  small 
tent  on  a  piece  of  open  ground  near  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  Somers  set  to  and  boiled 
the  kettle,  and  prepared  the  evening 
meal,  and  Griffith  took  a  stroll  with  his 
riSe,  He  brought  back  a  report  that 
there  must  be  some  large  animal  in  the 
valley;  the  tracks  looked  like   those  of 
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an  elephant,  as  large  pathways  had  been  All  was  hushed  save  the  distant  cry  of 

made  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  along-  some  animaljn  the  forest,  and  the  mur- 

side  the  banks,  parallel  to  and  close  to  mur  of  the  small  waterfall, 

the  water.  Towards    the    morning    one    of    the 

"  It  was  getting  dusk,"  continued  the  negroes  was   sitting  up,  preparatory  to 

Professor,  "  and  I  could  not  make  out  the  rising  to  feed  the  fire  with    fresh    fuel, 


footprints  in  the 


;  water,  but  if     when    he 


suddenly  seized  by  some 


A  horrible-looking  monster. 


there  is  a  rogue  male  elephant  about,  he 
would  cunningly  lie  in  wait  for  anything 
coming  to  the  water  and  would  kill  it. 
This  may  account  for  the  tales  of  monsters. 
The  camp  fire  that  night  was  made  up 
of  large  logs  of  wood,  and  the  men  went 


wild  animal,  and  ^his  despairing  shrieks 
for  help  as  he  was  carried  off,  roused  the 
entire  party. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  "  cried 
Griffith,  springing  up  in  the  tent  and 
seizing   his    rille,     Somers    was    already 


to  sleep  around  it  with  their  feet  towards     outside.    The  other  two  negroes  had  run 
the  blaze.    The   night    passed   quietly,     behind  the  white  men. 
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It  was  plain  that  one  of  the  blacks  had 
disappeared,  and  a  large  black  form  was 
seen  diminishing  into  the  gloom  of  the 
forest  towards  the  water.  No  further 
sounds  were  heard  after  the  shrieks  and 
screams  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  and 
the  crunching  made  by  the  mysterious 
monster.  The  travellers  waited  for  broad 
daylight  for  further  explanation. 

As  the  light  increased,  they  followed 
the  tracks,  when  emerging  into  the  open 
a  terrible  sight  was  revealed.  On  a  rock, 
about  two  hundred  vards  distant,  in  a 
glade  of  the  forest  and  overhanging  the 
stream,  a  horrible  looking  monster,  with 
a  body  like  an  enormous  rat,  a  tail  like 
an  alligator  ;  with  a  long  neck  and  head 
like  a  python,  was  tearing  to  pieces  and 
devouring  their  late  comrade.  Soraers 
took  a  deliberate  aim  and  fired  at  the 
creature,  which  merely  looked  up,  and,  as 
if  not  liking  the  noise  of  the  gun's  re- 
port, carried  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
happy negro's  body  in  its  mouth,  and 
sliding  off  the  rock  into  a  pool  of  water 
formed  by  the  stream,  disappeared  from 
sight. 

"  What  a  dreadful  beast !  "  exclaimed 
Somers,  white  with  excitement  and 
alarm.  **  It's  body  is  larger  than  an 
elephant's." 

"  It  is  a  Dinosaur,  a  carnivorous  Dino- 
saur," burst  out  the  Professor,  breath- 
less with  eager  curiosity.  '*  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  appearance  cor- 
responds in  every  particular  with  the 
description  and  drawings  of  a  Dinosaur, 
both  in  America  and  Europe " ;  and  he 
would  have  gone  on  with  his  excited  talk, 
so  full  was  he  of  the  discovery,  but  the 
young  man  cut  him  short. 

**  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  kill  this 
beast !  Never  mind  what  it  is  like.  Let 
us  see  how  to  destroy  it." 

And  after  some  deliberation  they  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  creature,  and  try  what 
shooting  at  it  at  very  close  quarters 
would  achieve. 

"  I  should  think  a  two-ounce  ball  just 
behind  the  shoulder  would  settle  the 
matter,"  said  Somers,  carefully  reloading 
his  rifle.  "  There  is  no  demon  about  it, 
or  anything  supernatural  only  flesh  and 
blood ;  we  can  kill  it  if  we  try." 

They  started  off  in  their  quest  of  the 


Dinosaur,  but  although  they  searched  the 
stream  most  carefully,  they  could  not 
find  the  brute,  and  suspected  that,  having 
had  its  meal  for  the  day,  it  was  hiding, 
either  in  some  hole  in  the  water,  or  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest. 

After  a  fruitless  search  the  men  returned 
to  their  camp.  A  larger  fire  than  usual 
was  made,  and  after  a  night  of  fitful 
sleep,  and  a  hasty  meal  in  the  morning, 
the  two  sportsmen  shouldered  their  rifles, 
determining  to  follow  the  water  all  the 
way  to  the  lake  they  had  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  to  find  this  dire  beast  of 
prey. 

More  by  habit  than  from  choice,  g 
negro  led  the  way  by  a  few  yards,  the 
whole  party  proceeding  cautiously  down 
the  valley.  The  beauty  of  the  country 
was  enchanting.  Everywhere  on  each 
side  of  the  stream,  birds  and  butterflies 
of  gorgeous  appearance,  showed  them- 
selves and  fluttered  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  feathery  bamboos  and  the  broad 
leaves  of  wild  bananas  mingled  their 
foliage,  but  the  watercourse  itself  bore 
testimony  to  the  murderous  nature  of  the 
semi-reptile  that  had  made  this  fair  scene 
its  home.  It  was  plain,  that  where  any 
animals  came  to  drink,  this  terrible 
creature  sprang  upon  them  and  devoured 
them,  and  many  places  by  the  water  had 
the  appearance  of  the  floor  of  a  slaughter- 
house. 

The  party  had  gone  down  the  stream 
for  a  long  distance,  when  finding  the 
track  of  the  Dinosaur  looked  old,  they 
resolved  to  return,  and  as  the  path  by 
the  water  was  free  from  jungle,  and 
easiest  to  walk  upon,  they  were  wending 
their  way  slowly  back,  when  as  they 
passed  through  some  scrub,  mixed  with 
rocks  and  grass,  the  Dinosaur,  with  neck 
curled  like  a  snake,  leaped  from  the 
incredible  distance  of  at  least  twenty 
yards  on  the  unfortunate  negro  in  front, 
seizing  the  man's  head  in  his  mouth  at 
the  same  moment,  and  crushing  in  the 
skull  with  its  bite.  The  Professor 
instantly  fired  his  rifle,  loaded  with  an 
express  bullet,  at  the  creature's  eyes  and 
head,  and  the  beast  for  the  moment  let 
go  the  negro  and  made  a  dart  at  Griffith, 
and  he  again  fired  at  it.  In  the  mean- 
while Somers  discharged  both  barrels  at 
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the  animal's  body,  but  the  balls  glanced 
off  its  hide  as  if  from  a  stfeel  plate. 

The  effecfs  of  the  professor's  shots 
must  have  told  on  the  Dinosaur,  for  it 
lowered  its  head  ;  at  the  same  time  emit- 
ting a  dreadfully  foul  and  suffocating 
stench  from  its  mouth,  which  nearly 
stupefied  the  two  sportsmen,  and  made 
them  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  remain- 
ing negro  ran  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

When  the  two  Englishmen  had  run  to 
a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  they  stopped  and  gasped  for  fresh 
air,   the  poisonous  breath  of  the  reptile 


having  quite  overcome  them,  and  then 
reloaded  their  rifles  as  quickly  as  possible. 
"  We  must  attack  the  creature  again," 
said  the  Professor.  "  It  is  of  no  use  firing 
at  its  body.  I  believe  that  ray  shot 
injured  an  eye,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the 
sight,  but  your  bullets  went  off  the  beast's 
back,  with  a  sing  in  the  air,  that  i  could 
hear  above  all  the  noise.  I  was  always 
of  the  opinion  that  the  hides  of  these 
creatures    must    have    been    very    thick 

and " 

"  Never  mind  about  that  now,  Griffith," 
muttered  ISoniers.  "That  will  keep  for_ 
the  lecture  room.  Let  us 
agree  how  we  will  shoot, 
and  ^tick  to  that.  What 
1  advise  is  that  we  try  to 
keep  close  to  the  Dino- 
•^aur's  side,  and  I  will  fire 
both  barrels  into  its  body 
just  behind  its  small  fore- 
legs, the  skin  of  all 
animals  is  thin  in  that 
e.\actpart.  You  fire  your 
express  straight  into  its 
mouth  a5 

could  see  the  horrid 
brute's  jaw  gape,  both 
the  air, 
and  as  it  seized  that  poor 
black  fellow." 

They  mutually  agreed 
on  this  line  of  actic 
retra  ed 
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hardly  moved,  but  with  the  front  part 
of  its  body  resting  on  the  corpse  of  the 
negro,  was  swaying  about  its  head, 
rubbing  its  right  eye  on  the  ground,  the 
sight  being  plainly  injured. 

Somers,  who  was  leading,  took  the  cue 
from  this,  and  approach<~d  the  creature 
very  slowly  and  cautiously  on  its  right 
side.  The  stench  and  fetid  odours  ema- 
nating from  it  were  horrible,  bul  the  two 
sportsmen  heki  on,  and  crept  up  little  by 
little.  As  soon  as  Somers  was  near 
enougli  to  put  the  iuuz/:h;  of  his  rille 
almost  touching  liio  creature's  skin,  he 
fired  both  barrels  at  once.  The  recoil  of 
the  gun  threw  the  young  man  back,  hut 
the  Dinosaur,  with  a  swift  turn,  drew 
itself  up  on  its  hinii  legs  and  arching  its 
long  neck  hrought  its  jaws  down  on 
Somer's  head  with  a  crash.  The  sun 
helmet  that  the  sportsman  wore  was 
fortunately  steel  lined  like  a  hunting  cap, 
and  although  the  beast's  teeth  went 
through  it,  inllicting  severe  wounds  on 
the  wearer's  head,  the  cap  came  away  in 
the  reptile's  mouth,  and  Griffith  instantly 
shot  at  the  creature's  eyes,  and  the  Dino- 
saur dropping  the  Ciip,  renewed  the 
attack.  It  was  very  severelv'  wounded, 
but  again  raising  itself  up  and  curling 
its  neck,  with  open  mouth  it  seized  the 
Professor  by  the  right  shoulder,  and  the 
bones  of  the  man's  upper  arm  crunched 
under  the  reptile's  bite,  as  his  rifle 
dropped  from  his  hand.  By  this  time, 
short  as  it  was,  Somers  recognised  the 
position,  swiftly  picking  up  his  comrade's 
rifle,  he  put  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  close 
to  the  Dinosaur's  left  eye,  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  'I'hc  beast  at  once  let  go  the 
Profes-sor's  arm,  and  with  a  frightful  hiss, 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  was  seen  dragging 
itself  slowly  down  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
towards  the  lake  at  the  end  of  the  valley. 


Womided  as  both  the  men  were, 
Griffith's  right  arm  being,  of  course,  quite 
useless,  they  followed  the'  trail  of  the 
Dinosaur.  The  water  of  the  stream  was 
crimsoned  with  the  hlood  which  was  flow- 
ing from  the  animal's  side. 

"  He  has  got  four  ounces  of  honest  lead 
in  his  heart  or  lungs,"  said  Somers,  grimly, 
as  they  stopped  an  instant  to  look  at  a 
large  pool  of  frothy  blood  which  had  run 
from  the  Dinosaur's  wound  as  it  had 
rested  on  its  way  for  a  while. 

The  Professor  said  little.  The  wounds 
from  the  reptile's  teeth  on  his  arm 
made  him  feel  faint,  and  all  the  two 
Englishmen  could  do  was  to  follow  their 
quarry.  At  length  they  dragged  them- 
selves to  the  brink  of  the  lake,  which 
they  had  seen  at  a  distance  from  the 
cliff,  only  to  trace  the  Dinosaur  to 
the  water,  into  whicli  it  had  gone  and 
disappeared. 

The  sportsmen  were  completely  done 
up  with  wounds  and  excitement,  and  they 
fell  down  sick  and  wearied,  and  utterly 
exhausted,  and  the  remaining  negro  soon 
joined  them,  his  eyeballs  starting  from 
his  head  with  fear.  The  two  Englishmen 
could  go  no  further,  and  they  sent  the 
negro  forward  to  try  and  find  the  bagga^ 
bearers,  who  were  to  meet  them  some- 
where in  that  neighbourhood.  He  found 
them,  and  the  kind  old  chief's  headman 
appeared,  and  produced  from  the  baggage 
a  flask  of  brandy,  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
which  revived  the  sufferers,  and  they 
signed  to  the  man  to  lead  them  out  of 
the  valley. 

After  a  time  the  travellers  got  back  to 
Cape  Town,  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
their  search  for  Saurian  fossiis,  and  when 
in  due  time  they  reached  Oxford,  they 
corrected  the  drawing  of  a  Dinosaur  which 
is  hanging  in  the  Professor's  room. 
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TWO    POETS    AND    A    NOVELIST. 


UNDER  the  designation  "  The 
Muses'  Library."  Messrs.  George 
Routledge  &  Sons  are  publishing 
the  complete  works  of  poets  who  have 
just  missed  winning  the  wreath  of  laurel 
that  may  be  worn  by  the  very  elect  only. 
Three  volumes  have  appeared — Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoes,  George  Darley,  and 
Hartley  Coleridge,  all  contemporaries  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Beddoes  wrote  tragedies  in  blank  verse 
of  which  he  was  his  own  most  just  critic 
when  he  declared  his  work  to  be  "  enter- 
taining, very  unamiable  and  utterly  un- 
popular." Darley  also  was  a  dramatist 
and  a  writer  of  lyrics.  There  was  a  kind 
of  Elizabethan  revival  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, a  bastard  renaissance  at  the  best, 
but  its  authors  were  not  conscious  of  the 
bar  sinister;  they  felt  themselves  quite 
legitimate  and  so  did  others.  Darley 
and  his  jjeers  were  "to  preserve  the  life 
of  tragedy  in  England."  Vain  hope ! 
Tragedy  is  dead  as  a  dnor-naii  in 
England  and  it  will  lake  more  than  a 
Darley  to  put  animation  into  its  dry 
bones.  Hartley  Coleridge  was  a  singer,  a 
temperamental  singer,  now  as  joyous  as 
the  lark  and  again  as  melancholy  as  the 
nightingale ;  a  little  elf-like  creature, 
with  the  mind  of  a  genius  and  the  insta- 
bility of  the  sea.  He  wrote  verse  with 
the  same  limpid  ease  that  water  runs 
down  the  bark  of  a  smooth  rork — a 
fatal  facility. 

These  are  the  three  poets  whose  com- 
plete works  are  offered  in  these  dainty 
and   convenient — not    to   add   cheap — 


volumes.  They  are  all  edited  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  Co  lies,  who  supplies  an  intro- 
duction to  each  volume.  Though  largely 
biographical,  the  introductions  present 
singularly  vivid  portraits.  We  see  the 
personalities  of  our  poets,  their  tempera- 
ments, their  physical  peculiarities,  even 
their  idiosyncrasies.  Hartley  Coleridge's 
diminutive  stature  and  delicate  frame, 
his  precocity  and  amazing  flow  of  talk — 
it  is  said  that  no  one  has  ever  surpassed 
his  conversational  powers  —  his  habit 
of  introspection  and  imaginative  dream- 
ing, his  feebleness  of  will,  his  affection 
for  all  beautiful  and  tender  and  fra- 
gile things,  his  hopeless  struggle  for  a 
footing  in  the  world — all  these  charac- 
teristics of  the  poet  are  raade-veiy  teal  to 
us.  So,  too,  of  Darley.  We  comprehend 
how  his  physical  infirmity  of  speech,  an 
incurable  stammer,  which  he  himself  in 
a  letter  to  Miss  Mitford  describes  as  "a 
hideous  mask  upon  my  mind,"  cut  him 
off  from  nearly  all  social  intercourse  and 
turned  his  mind  in  upon  itself.  We 
understand  how  this  lack  of  intercourse 
necessarily  curtailed  his  opportunities  of 
studying  mankind,  the  first  necessity  for 
the  dramatic  writer,  and  intensified  his 
dejection  thiough  lack  of  appreciation. 
Mr.  CoLles  throws  these  vivid  lights  upon 
the  subjects  he  is  drawing  for  us  from 
their  own  illuminating  letters  and  the 
accounts  of  many  contemporaries.  He 
has  gleaned  with  diligent  research  and 
used  his  material  with  discretion.  He 
has  refrained  from  personal  criticism, 
preferring  rather,  and  wisely,  to  present 
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to  us  the  m.  n  as  he  lived,  so  that  we  And  a  single  extract  from  Darley  must 

should  come  to  his  work  with  a  well-  suffice  to  tempt  the  reader  onward  ;  what 

defined  conception  of  the  kind  of  man  better  selection  couid  be  made  than  the 

who  wrote  it,  opening  lines  of  "  Nepenthe  " : 

Mr.  Colles  has  also  taken  special  pains 

to  ensure  correctness  of  text  throughout  '"  O""  I ^''»<"">"  '"""I'  ""'■['^      . 

.,                     ,      ,            ...J               1   ■             J  By  heavier  foot  than  bird  or  bee 

the  poems  he  has  edited,  consulting  and  j^^^,^  „„  ^^^  grassy- bosomed  sod. 

comparing  the  several  edition^  that  have  i  passed  one  day  in  reverie  : 

appeared,   as  well   as  manuscripts  and  High  on  his  unpavilioned  throne 

private     edi-  The     heaven's 

hotiyrantsat 

And  like  tbe 
fabled  king 
of  old 

Was  lumin  gall 
he  touched 
to  gold. 


rom  the  painting  by 

painted  iheir  majesties  the  King  and  Qi 

of  Ciladslone  and  Campbell- Banner tn an 


gems    that 

are     almost 

flawless,  and 

among   such 

it  is  difficult  to  make  selection.     But  I 

would  quote  from  Coleridge  this  on  the 

inscription  placed  at  Keats'  own  desire 

on  his  tomb — "  1  have  written  my  name 

on  water  " : 

"  And  if  thou  hast,  where  could'at  Ehou  write  it 
better 
Than  on  the  feeder  of  all  lives  that  live  ? 
The  tide,  the  stream,  will  bear  away  the  letter, 

And  all  thai  formal  is  and  fugitive : 
Still  shall  thy  genius  be  a  vital  power, 
Feeding  the  root  of  many  a  beauteous  flower," 


J.  Colin  Forbes,  R.C.A..  who  recently 
'~  and  whose  portraits 

well  known. 


That  edged  the  rocky  mouDlain  stair, 
They  pattered  down  incessant  there, 
To  lowlands  sweet  and  calm  and  wide." 

Mr.  Ramsay  Colles'  connection  with 
literature  and  journalism  dates  from  his 
seventeenth  year.  His  father  was  a  civil 
engineer  in  India  and  Mr.  Colles  was 
bom  in  Gyah,  in  1862.  but  was  sent,  when 
six  years  old,  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  Irish  Press,  and  in  Kngland  to  such 
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publications  as  the  Athenceum,  the  Book- 
worm^  the  Author,  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, etc.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
critical  essays  which  have  attracted 
favourable  attention  from  our  most  dis- 
tinguished writers,  among  these  being  a 
paper  on  "  Mr.  Swinburne's  First  Drama," 
and  another  on  the  poems  of  George 
Meredith.     He  is  now  editor  of  Madame, 

Mr.  Colles  is  a  great-grand-nephew 
of  Christopher  Colles,  who  introduced 
inland  navigation  and  telegraphy  into 
the  United  States,  as  will  be  learned 
on  a  reference  to  his  biography  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Gallery  written  by 
Dr.  Francis.  A  life-size  portrait  of 
Christopher  Colles  hangs  in  the  hall 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
He  is  a  grand-nephew  of  Abraham  Colles, 
the  celebrated  Irish  surgeon,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  all  students  of  anatomy 
as  Colles  of  Colles's  fracture — a  double 
fracture  of  the  radius  which  bears  his  name. 

Mr.  Colles  is  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland, 
and  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  novelist  referred  to  in  the  title  to 
this  article  is  Miss  Maude  Goldring  and 
the  novel — her  first  one  I  believe — is 
called  "  Dean's  Hall."  If "  Dean's  Hall " 
receives  its  deserts  it  will  obtain  a  wide 
circle  of  readers ;  and  if  it  does  that,  it  will 
be  a  sign  of  a  more  discriminating  judg- 
ment in  the  multitudinous  consumers  of 
fiction  than  is  generally  credited  to  them. 
"  Dean's  Hall "  is  a  study  of  character 
and  the  figure  that  dominates  the  story, 
as  well  as  the  little  circle  of  village 
worthies  who  form  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  is  Prudence  Dean,  of  the  Hall. 
She  and  her  brother.  Christian  Dean,  are 
very  vivid  personages  and,  in  their 
respective  ways,  personages  who  pro- 
foimdly  interest  us.  They  are  Quakers 
and  descended  from  Quaker  stock  through 
several  generations,  but  in  Prudence  the 
Quaker  blood  is  absolutely  indigenous. 
She  belongs  to  the  stern,  unfaltering, 
unbending  type.  She  knows  nothing  of 
the  world  and  the  world  has  never  tempted 
her.     Her  way  lies  in  a  straight,  unbeau- 


tiful,  rigidly-defined  course,  all  outside  of 
which  the  devil  is  ravening  with  all 
manner  of  subtleties  to  allure  the  waverer. 
She  "considered  it  a  sin  to  sit  with  her 
hands  disengaged  "  in  some  kind  of  work  ; 
"  Passion  she  did  not  wish  to  understand." 
She  "  disliked  unseasonable  jesting  "  even 
more  than  poetry ;  she  loved  her  brother 
Christian,  but  perhaps  quite  as  much 
because  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
keep  him  steadfast  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  from  sisterly  afifection.  At 
least  her  love  was  not  wide  enough  to 
seek  his  happiness  before  all,  and  she 
would  not,  without  a  strenuous  fight, 
surrender  her  care  qf .  his  household  to  any 
wife  except  one  of  her  own  choosing. 

And  therein  lies  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  this  story  of  village  life  where,  on  one 
side,  lies  the  hard,  stern  unrelenting  spirit 
of  Quaker  asceticism  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  natural  brightness  and  joy  in  all 
innocent  and  beautiful  things  that  Qua- 
kerdom,  of   the  old   type,  so   resolutely 
banned  as  sin.     For  Christian  had  been 
out  in  the  world.    His  boyhood  had  been 
spent  with  a  worldly-minded  aunt  and  he 
had  tasted  of  forbidden  fruit.     He  had 
come  back  to  Dean's  Hall  as  a  young  man 
and  made  his  renouncement  of  the  world 
and  brought  a  holy  joy  to  the  heart  of  Pru- 
dence, but  he  could  not  forget,  and  Prudence 
came  to  know  with  terror  that  he  could 
not.     **  He  had  the  Quaker  manner  which 
is  still ;  uprightness  and  strict   veracity 
marked  his  words  and  dealings.     But  the 
Friends  complained  that  he  was  too  re- 
served and  retiring.      He  did  not  speak 
at  Meetings,  he  did  not  testify  by  word  of 
mouth  to  unbelievers."     Christian  found 
that  "  his  past  had  set  a  barrier  between 
his  new  neighbours  and  himself  "  and  he 
'*  daily  became  more  aware  of  its  strength 
and    impassability."      Into    this   life    so 
circumstanced    come    two    women,    one 
Mercy,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Quaker, 
with  **soft  young  curves"  and   "cheeks 
of  apple -blossom  hue,"  a  shy  and  easily- 
blushing  damsel ;  and  the  other,  Lettice, 
daughter  of  a  yeoman   farmer  and   not 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  mother 
by  a  strange  chance  had  been  a  lady. 
Lettice,  as  once  the  shrewd  and  worldly 
old  aunt  declares,  "looks  like  a  strayed 
spirit  who  has   wandered   to  earth    by 
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mistake."     From  her  mother  she  inherited 

a  pride  above  her  station,  arestlessness  and 
desire  for  wider  experience,  a  quickness 
in  adapting  herself  to  a  superior  society  ; 
and  from  her  father  came  sturdiness 
and  independence  of  character.  Pru- 
dence stakes  all  upon  the  marriage  of 
her  brother  to  the  gentle,  rustic  Mercy,  and 
for  a  time  Christian  follows  in  her  way, 
a  way  that  his  interest  dictates  as  well, 
tn  the  conflict  that  ensues  we  have  many 
a  faithful  picture  of  rustic  life,  many  a 
stirring  scene,  many  humorous  as  well  as 
pathetic  touches.  Miss  Goldring  impresses 
the  reader  as  an  observing  student  and  a 
truthful  delineator ;  she  presents  strongly 
contrasting  characters  vividly.  We  come 
to  feel  the  interest  of  actual  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  people  among  whom 
her  story  moves.  We  realise  something  of 
the  awe  and  dread  that  witchcraft  stirred 
in  the  rustic  mind  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  there  is  real  dramatic  power  in  her 
description  of  the  hunting  and  ducking 
of  "  Meg  of  Littondale."  The  passage  is 
well  worth  quoting  from, 

"  The  mob  dragged  her  from  her  hul  in 
the  hills  and  started  off  towards  tiie  river, 
a  racing,  shrieking  crowd.  The  plare 
they  had  chosen  for  their  work  was  a 
bend  of  the  river  below  Apple  tree  wick, 
where  it  narrowed  in  between  wooded 
banks  and  where  the  current  ran  swiftly 
past  tiny  islands  in  a  rocky  bed,  A  plank 
was  thrown  across,  and  those  who  had 
hold  of  Meg  took  theirstand  on  the  nearer 
island,  above  the  seething  waters  where 
they  gathered  into  a  pool, 

"It  was  poor  work  ducking  a  senseless 
woman,  who  neither  turned  herself  into 
the  form  of  a  cat  nor  a  hare  to  escape 
them,  nor  begged  for  mercy  and  confessed 
her  crimes;  but  for  all  that  ducked  she 
must  be  to  prove  her  witchship  by 
whether  she  should  sink  or  swim.  They 
had  heaved  her,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
loud  shouts,  into  the  water,  before  they 
were  aware  of  a  little  band  of  men 
dashing  down  the  opposite  slope  and 
roaring  at  them  to  stop.  It  was  too 
laic.  Wharfe  had  the  victim  fast,  and 
had  ducked  her  under  once  already  when 
Christian  Dean  arrived.  He  could  not 
Stop  to  inquire  whether  Lettice  was  the 
victim ;  a  woman  was  in  the  stream,  and 
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he  plunged  at  once  into  the  eddies  under 

the  glare  of  a  hundred  torches.  He  came 
up  again  clasping  the  inanimate  bundle, 
and  struck  out  for  the  shore.  The  rocks 
struck  him  breathless  but  not  senseless, 
and  ready  hands  were  waiting  for  him 
all  along  the  bank  He  was  dragged  out 
lower  down  and  his  burden  taken  from 
hisarms  by  those  who  could  runquickest 
to  the  nearest  farm.  But  by  the  time  they 
had  unbound  the  shawl  from  the  dead 
woman.  Christian  was  in  the  kitchen,  and 
when  he  saw  the  face  he  burst  into  tears." 


Dean's  Hall." 


Miss  Goldring  has  no  artifices  of  diction. 
Her  style  is  very  direct  and  simple,  while 
sometimes  she  betrays  a  carelessness  that 
is,  doubtless,  the  result  of  inexperience. 
She  was  born  in  London  in  1880,  and 
though  most  of  her  life  has  been  spent  in 
town,  she  lived  for  seven  years  in  Oxford, 
during  a  part  of  which  she  studied  at  the 
university.  She  has  travelled  a  good 
deal  both  in  Kngland  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  appears  to  have  had  very  little 
experience  of  Fnglish  village  life.  The 
truthfulness  of  her  portraiture  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  therefore,  and  indicates 
the  possession  of  a  vivid  imagination. 
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By   OWEN   ASCHE. 


A     NEWLY-ARRIVED    student    in 
Paris,  come  for  acourse  at  Julian's, 
I  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  the 
hang  of  the  city  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe's  summit. 

Wynnfi  was  my  tutor,  giving  me  the 
names  of  the  twelve  grand  avenues  that 
spread  and  dwindled  away  below  us — 
rays  of  L'Etoile,  and  ruddy  as  those  of 
Mars  himself — autumnal  reds  and  browns 
justified  the  comparison.  One  by  one  I 
noted  the  landmarks — liie  Tour  Eiffel's 
soaring  shaft,  Invalides,  Pantheon,  Notre 
Dame's  twin  tower?,  and  the  rest  ;  but 
more  especially  the  distant  gleam  of 
Sacre  Cceur's  white  cupola,  for  some- 
where on  the  Montmartre  heights  it 
dominates  1  had  decided  to  make  my 
temporary  home. 

Like  the  good  fellow  he  is,  Wynne  had 
offered  to  pilot  my  ineptitude  until  such 
time  as  I  could  toddle  alone,  and  pending 
the  choice  of  a  studio  and  purchase  of 
the  few  necessary  bits  of  furniture,  I 
gratefully  accepted  the  proffered  hospi- 
tality of  a  share  in  his  quarters.  The 
hardness  of  the  manosuvred  couch  was 
forgotten  in  youthful  slumbers,  but  even 
otherwise  might  well  have  been  atoned 
for  by  the  sumptuous  nature  of  its 
materials — a  cheetah  skin  and  azure  silk 
kimono,  richly  embroidered  (charming  in 
consequence  of  old  Japan  !)  with  a  flight 
of  silver  cranes.  Moreover,  my  sleep  was 
guarded.  An  armed  sheik  siood  sentinel ; 
5'JO 


for  so,  just  then,  was  his  lay  -  figure 
habited  —  Wynne  was  all  for  Constant 
and  Arabia  in  those  days. 

The  roguish  glamour  of  Paris  glowed 
like  the  dusky  fire  at  the  heart  of  an  opal 
as  we  sauntered  back  in  the  lilac-grey 
twilight.  We  were  crossing  the  Place 
Blanche,  1  remember,  when  we  met  her. 
In  the  dim  crowd  of  passing  figures  she 
was  scarcely  one  to  be  noticed,  a  pale- 
faced,  slim  littlecreature.  It  was  Wynne's 
sudden  halt  and  exclamation  that  drew 
my  attention. 

'■Just  a  moment,  while  1  ask  Lucile 
how  she's  getting  along !" 

"One  of  our  models,"  he  explained,  as 
he  joined  me  again  ;  "  the  girl  I  used  in 
that  last  Salon  canvas  of  mine.  Doesn't 
get  many  'sittings'  though,  I'm  afraid, 
being  nothing  very  special  in  the  way  of 
a  figure ;  so  ekes  out  her  earnings  as 
model  by  dressmaking,  when  she  can  get 
it  to  do.  We  mostly  pass  the  time  of 
day  since  that  affair  1  mentioned  in  my 
letter,  when  one  or  two  of  us  lent  her  a 
hand  at  a  moonlight  flitting." 

He  was  mistaken.  There  had  been 
nothing  in  his  letters  about  it.  1  said  so, 
and  asked  for  particulars.  I  had  to  wait 
awhile,  however,  for  here  was  I. a  Vache 
Enragee. 

By  that  irrelevant  appellation  was  the 
ca/f  known  to  its,  mainly  artistic,  fre- 
quenters. Situated  in  one  of  the  narrow, 
tortuous  thorouglifares  thatclimb  steeply 
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toward  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  to  many 
other  virtues  it  added  reticence.  Judged 
from  without  it  promised  little ;  but  a 
sight  of  the  interior  when  the  day's  work 
at  the  ateliers  was  over,  told  another 
story.  Then  it  justified  the  unswerving 
allegiance  of  it^  patrons.  The  walls, 
madly  frescoed  with  representations  of  the 
stupendous  antics  of  La  Vache  Enrag^e — 
loving  tribute  of  habitues  past  and 
present — returned  cosmopolitan  echoes. 
Staple  French  was  generously  diluted. 
Besides  English  and  its  transatlantic 
variety,  Russian,  German,  Italian, Spanish 
— even  Scandinavian  penetrated  there. 
It  bubbled  over  with  Bohemian  camara- 
derie. 

Wynne's  introduction  of  me  as  an  in- 
tending nouveau  procured  me  a  warm  and 
ready  welcome  from  his  set,  and  then, 
the  more  engrossing  business  of  dining 
over,  cigarettes  were  lit,  and  I  reverted 
to  Lucile.    . 

"  Ah,  yes,  Lucile's  flitting.  I  thought  I 
had  told  you  of  it.*'     Then  he  went  on — 

"  It  happened  a  month  or  so  ago.  The 
girl  we  had  engaged  for  the  week  wrote 
at  the  last  moment  begging  off  on  account 
of  illness.  It  was  Monday  morning,  and 
a  full  class  ready  with  clean  canvases  to 
start  work.  There  was  no  time  to  lose, 
and  someone  was  dispatched  to  the  Place 
Pigalle,  where  there's  usually  a  model  or 
two  lounging  around  in  the  hope  of 
chance  engagements ;  but,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  returned  empty-handed.  As  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  I  offered  to  step 
round  to  the  Rue  Cauchois  and  fetch 
Lucile.  I  had  been  painting  from  her  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  guessed  from  a 
word  or  two  she  had  let  drop,  she  would 
be  more  than  glad  of  the  work.  Fortu- 
nately, she  was  in ;  and  a  few  minutes 
later  we  were  back  at  the  Rue  Fontaine, 
the  pose  was  settled,  we  had  drawn  for 
places,  and  were  hard  at  it  with  the 
charcoal. 

**  In  the  hurry  I  hadn't  noticed,  but  it 
struck  me  now  that  Lucile  was  looking 
rather  *  down,'  and  when  the  first  '  rest  * 
was  called  I  strolled  across  for  a  chat 
with  her,  and  by  means  of  a  little  tactful 
cross-examining  succeeded  in  getting  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

"  From  calling  on  her  occasionally  to 


arrange  for  *  sittings,*  I  knew  she  had 
shared  her  room — au  sixiime — ^with 
another  girl.  It  was  a  month  or  more 
since  we  had  met,  however ;  consequently 
I  knew  nothing  of  her  chum  having  left 
her.  I  had  guessed  they  had  a  roughish, 
hand-to-mouth  time  of  it  ;  but  it  seemed 
that  with  their  sewing  and,  between- 
whiles,  Lucile's  work  at  the  ateliers,  they 
contrived  to  keep  things  going,  and  the 
rent  paid  up.  But  she  found,  she  said, 
it  was  more  than  she  could  manage  alone. 
She  had  had  no  *  sittings  *  since  the  few 
I  had  given  her,  and  the  season  being 
over,  there  was  nothing  for  her  needle  to 
do.  With  these  facts  to  go  upon,  it  was 
easy  to  deduce  rent,  not  to  say  meals,  a 
good  deal  overdue.  Of  course,  she  ought 
to  have  moved,  she  said,  but  trusting  to 
tide  it  over,  was  silly  enough  to  cling  to 
the  old  quarters.  They  felt  home-like,  I 
suppose.  Applications  to  *  sa  tante '  (the 
pawnshop,  to  be  British)  had  raised  the 
wind  for  a  time,  but  now  she  had  got 
behind,  a  month  was  owing,  and  the 
proprietaire  had  given  her  notice  to  quit, 
and  meant  having  what  little  remained 
for  arrears. 

"  Her  lower  lip  trembled  as  she  told  me 
of  it,  and  looking  down  at  the  ill-fed 
little  frame,  the  more  pitiful  in  its  bare- 
ness, I  fairly  yearned  for  a  rousing  kick 
at  the  brute  who  had  her  in  his  power." 

Wynne  paused  to  re-light  the  cigarette 
the  tempest  of  his  indignation  had  extin- 
guished, and  then,  regarding  the  tangled 
smoke  spirals  with  restored  equanimity, 
continued  his  story. 

"  I  don't  fancy  my  study  progressed 
very  far  that  day :  Lucile's  dilemma  pro- 
truded itself  before  her  figure  and  mono- 
polised my  attention.  But  it  was  not 
time  wasted,  for  all  that.  I  meant  seeing 
her  through  it  somehow,  though  how,  I 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  tell,  at  first. 
To  appease  the  proprietaire' s  rapacity  by 
sending  an  anonymous  note  and  enclo- 
sure was  as  impossible  as  it  was  mad- 
dening to  contemplate  ;  for  the  fact  that 
my  own  finances  chanced  to  be  at 
an  exceptionally  low  ebb  put  any  such 
weakness  as  intervening  between  the 
wretch  and  a  just  Nemesis  quite  out  of 
the  question.  As  for  her  doing  as  she 
probably  would  if  left  to  herself — ^paying 
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away  her  week's  small  earnings  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  respite,  and  so  leaving 
the  far  jnore  pressing  riddle  of  existence 
still  unsolved — that  was  just  as  little  to 
be  dreamt  of.     Happily  the  only  other 
plan  conceivable  was  by  far  the  best.     In 
carrying  it  out  help  would  be  needed, 
but  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  atelier  but 
w^ould  jump  at  the  chance  of  offering  it 
for   the    mere    sport    of   the  thing.     My 
experience  would  have  supplied  me  with 
plenty  of  precedent,  had  I  needed  it.     A 
moonlight  flitting  is  a  common  enough 
way  of  settling  these  difficulties,  as  I  knew 
from  the  cases  of  many  a  fellow  who,  from 
mere  disinclination  or  sheer  inability  to 
settle    up,    had    been    favoured   with   a 
distraint    notice.     The     victim    (as    he 
inevitably     deems      himself)     intimates 
casually  to  his  cow/rcKes  the  particular  small 
hour  appointed  for  the  quitting,  and  at 
which   the  concierge  is  most  slumbrous, 
and    his  confederates   appear   with   the 
stealthy   promptitude   of   Time   himself, 
prepared  to  spirit  away  anything,  from  a 
frying-pan  to  a  studio  easel.     The  current 
theory  of  relentless  rapacity  inherent  in 
landlords  may  be  fictional  sometimes,  but 
was  proven  and  unmitigated  here.     The 
notion  of   poor   Lucile   being   devoured, 
Andromeda-like,   by    this    monster,   and 
with    such    a    glut    of    Perseuses,   was 
preposterous. 

"  I  had  the  sensation  of  a  raw  private 
discussing  campaigns  with  a  veteran  and 
medalled  general  as  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Daroque  that  evening.  He 
was  usually-  the  leading  strategist  in 
these  nocturnal  removals,  and  I  applied 
to  him  as  to  one  of  vast  experience.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  he  suggested,  was 
to  pay  a  visit  of  inspection,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  number  of  assistants  required 
by  the  amount  of  luggage  to  be  deported, 
and  this  preliminary  step  we  decided  to 
take  forthwith. 

"  Already  the  inexorable  *  Chambre  a 
louer '  decorated  the  entrance,  where  his 
knowledge  of  me  served  as  passport  with 
the  concierge.  Mounting  the  many  flights 
we  knocked  at  Lucile's  door,  her  scared 
face  as  she  opened  relaxing  to  a  smile  of 
relief  and  welcome  as  she  bade  us  enter. 
It  might  have  seemed  a  heartless  business, 
this  spying  on  her  poverty  ;  but  happily. 


there  was  no  feeling  of  that  sort  on  either 
side.  As  Lucile  knew,  there's  many  a 
clever  fellow  in  Montmartre  and  *the 
Quartier '  lives  as  hard  as,  or  harder 
than,  his  model — turning  out  good  work 
on  a  menu  of  little  more  than  dry  bread 
and  coffee. 

"  A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  our 
errand,  but  more  were  required,  I  found, 
to  meet   the  many    objections    Lucile's 
timidity  had  to  urge.     Daroque,  serene 
and  imperturbable,  disdained  to  combat 
anything  so  irrelevant  as  fears  or  scruples, 
and,  dismissing  such  pusillanimity  with 
a  smile  and  a  gesture, continued  his  survey 
with  a  glance  of  masterly  comprehensive- 
ness.    Those   deals  with  * sa  tante'  had 
reduced  the  problem  of  removal  to  one 
ludicrously  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.     A 
table   and  chair,   a   box  that  served  as 
combined   washstand    and    wardrobe,   a 
mattress  and  scanty  bedclothes,  with  a 
few  slight  etceteras — such  was  the  poor 
flotsam  of  Lucile's  catastrophe.     Accord- 
ing to   Baroque's  figuring,  three  cooks, 
beside  Lucile  herself,  w^uld  be  enough  to 
manage  this  broth  without  spoiling,  and, 
as  extra  hand,  it  was  decided  to  recruit 
Pete  Quincy — that  long  Kansas  *  lively' 
sitting  over  by  the  door  there."     Wynne 
indicated  a  lithe  young  Hercules,  one  of 
a  hilarious  group  at  a  far  table.     "  Pete 
playing  with  the  140  lb.  bar-bell  is  the 
show  sight  of  the  atelier,  and  his  thews,  we 
reckoned,  would  be   handy  in    dealing 
with  the  bulkier  articles. 

"Quitting  Lucile's  with  a  voluble 
show  of  talking  business  as  we  passed 
the  concierge,  we  tracked  down  Quincy 
at  the  Rat  Mort.  As  we  had  foreseen, 
a  hint  was  enough  for  him  :  once  he  got 
wind  of  a  spree  in  progress,  there  was 
little  need  of  coaxing  :  dissuasion  would 
have  been  the  harder  task  of  the  two, 
and  before  we  left  him  our  plans  were  all 
laid  for  carrying  out  on  the  morrow. 

"  The  concierge,  Lucile  had  told  us,  was 
usually  abed  by  ten  or  shortly  after, 
thanks  to  his  early  risings,  so  at  about 
eleven  Daroque  and  I  were  to  return 
with  her  to  the  Rue  Cauchois,  and,  trust- 
ing to  darkness  and  stockinged  feet, 
creep  upstairs  in  her  wake.  Quincy  to 
be  on  the  doorstep  at  the  stroke  of  one, 
and  to  announce  his  readiness  and  a  clear 
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street  by  a  quiet  rap.  Upon  our  respond- 
ing in  the  same  way  from  within,  he  to 
ring  the  bell,  and  the  concierge  opening 
in  the  usual  manner — by  pulling  the 
communication  cord  at  his  bedside — we 
should  trust  to  slipping  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  before  any  alarm  could  be  taken. 
Once  clear  of  the  street,  we  reckoned  on 
luck  in  dodging  the  police,  and  successful 
in  that,  ten  minutes  would  see  our  lug- 
gage safely  landed  for  temporary  storing 
at  my  atelier, 

*'  Being  my  first  experience  of  the  kind, 
and  in  face  of  the  several  chances  against 
us,  I  should  possibly  have  prefigured  a 
fiasco  but  for  Baroque's  easy  confidence, 
which  would  have  infected  Despair  itself. 
As  for  Lucile — a  square  meal  with  us 
here  at  the  Vache  next  evening  worked 
a  miracle  in  her.  After  her  term  of 
abstinence,  soup,  fish,  a  ragoi^t,  with  a 
glass  of  Medoc  and  cigarette  to  follow, 
gave  her  former  fears  the  complexion  of 
the  merest  chimeras,  and  they  vanished 
into  thin  air  as  finally  as  the  dainty 
smoke- wreaths  «from  between  her  lips. 
There  was  little  further  need  of  Quincy's 
rallyings  to  keep  her  in  heart.  As  we 
discussed  the  situation  together,  her  eyes 
glanced  and  sparkled  with  the  zest  and 
spirit  of  gay  adventure. 

"  We  whiled  away  the  remaining  hour 
or  so  at  the  Moulin,  and  then,  comparing 
watches  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  with  a 
parting  hint  to  Quincy  on  the  virtues  of 
punctuality,  we  left  him.  Arrived  at  the 
Rue  Cauchois,  a  moment's  listening  and 
a  glance  through  the  keyhole  proved  we 
had  timed  it  well,  and,  slipping  off  our 
boots,  Daroque  and  I  prepared  to  follow 
close  at  her  heels  as  Lucile  rang.  The 
door  opened  as  if  automatically,  and 
closed  behind  us.  As  the  custom  is, 
Lucile  gave  her  name  in  passing  the 
window  of  the  concierge's  den,  from  which 
a  dim  ray  fell  across  the  darkness  of  the 
passage.  Crouching  low  as  we  crossed 
this  danger  zone,  our  cautious  steps  quite 
inaudible  beside  Lucile's  bolder  tread — 
one  anxious  moment  and  we  had  gained 
the  shadows  of  the  escalier  and  were 
stealthily  ascending. 

"  Lucile's  household  gods  made  such  a 
sparse  pantheon,  it  was  soon  dismantled, 
and  long  before  the  appointed  hour  the 


irreducible  minimum  in  the  way  of  bulk 
was  satisfactorily  achieved — the  box 
gorged  to  bursting-point  and  securely 
corded,  the  mattress  and  bedclothes  serv- 
ing excellently  as  hold-all  for  such  loose 
items  as  crockery,  framed  photos,  and 
a  signed  sketch  or  two,  cherished  me- 
mentos of  old  but  un  forgot  ten  friendships. 
A  few  surplus  articles  of  clothing  that 
were  left,  we  divided  between  us,  Daroque 
in  a  flowered  blouse  making  a  ravishing 
coup  d'oeil  that  fully  justified  the  air  of 
queenly  hauteur  he  donned  with  it.  Five 
skirts  and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  corsets 
caused  even  Lucile's  slight  form  to  loom 
large  and  buxom,  her  irrepressible  merri- 
ment giving  the  finishing  touch  to  a 
bewitching  transformation.  For  myself 
— the  burst  of  applause  that  greeted  my 
dehht  in  a  sky-blue  bodice  might  easily 
have  turned  a  steadier  head. 

"Resuming  our  commonplace  mas- 
culinity with  our  coats,  there  was  still 
time  for  a  pipe  of  caporal  and  a  last  sur- 
vey of  our  preparations.  Reduced  to  its 
present  dimensions,  the  huddle  awaiting 
transport  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  by 
no  means  extensive.  Indeed,  the  task 
confronting  us  might  have  seemed  a 
particularly  simple  one  of  its  kind  but  for 
those  disquieting  features — the  table  and 
chair — the  angles  and  unwieldiness  of 
which  defied  even  Baroque's  genius  to 
conceal  or  minimise.  Lucile's  fears 
threatened  to  return  afresh  at  the  thought 
of  these  obstacles  in  our  way  to  success, 
and  she  urged  their  being  abandoned. 
In  broken  and  rickety  condition,  they 
could  easily  be  replaced  by  sound  sub- 
stitutes at  a  cost  of  a  franc  or  two,  con- 
sidering which,  it  certainly  seemed 
madness  to  imperil  our  whole  venture  on 
their  account,  and  I  strongly  seconded 
Lucile's  motion.  But  Daroque  was 
adamant.  It  was  dead  against  hi^ 
principles,  he  protested,  to  leave  the 
value  of  a  single  sou  behind  him  for 
"  ces  canailles  de  proprietaires.'*  At  last, 
however,  after  much  arguing,  a  com- 
promise was  effected.  He  grudgingly 
acquiesced  on  one  condition — that  they' 
remained  only  in  the  form  of  firewood. 

"  Compliance  was  easy  enough.  Time 
had  already  half  completed  the  work  of 
demolition  for  us.     And  now,  as   it  was 
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within  ten  minutes  of  the  fateful  hour, 
cautiously  we  opened  the  door  and 
listened.  The  silence  was  unbroken. 
Once  more  in  stockinged  feet,  and  noise- 
less as  a  cat,  Baroque  began  his  wary 
descent,  going  first  as  scout  and  carrying 
the  carefully  poised  box  on  his  shoulder. 
We  watched  him  as  he  disappeared  into 
the  darkness,  listening  with  dread  for  the 
slight  concussions  inevitable  at  the  more 
awkward  angles.  An  interval  of  keen 
suspense,  and  he  emerged  from  the 
shadows,  his  burden  safely  deposited  at 
the  dopr  below.  '  Courage,  mes  vieux^ 
he  whispered.  *  Cest  magnffique !  1 1 
dort  bieu — com  me   un  cochon  !  ' 

"  My  turn  came  now,  the  mattress  with 
its  contents  falling  to  me  as  the  stronger 
of  the  two.    Balancing  the  huge,  unwieldy 
bundle  as  securely  as  possible,  I  led  the 
way,  the  others  following  close  behind, 
Daroque    with  a    smaller    bundle    that 
remained,  Lucile,  after  a  farewell  look  at 
the  dismantled  chamber,  following  with 
the  footgear  of  the  party.     It  was  a  close, 
airless  night,  and  between  the  weight  on 
my  shoulder  and  the  still  weightier  onus 
of  risk  and  responsibility  for  the  whole 
undertaking  on  my  mind,  the  perspiration 
poured  off  me.      Every  soft  brushing  of 
the  mattress  against  the  walls  seemed,  in 
that  tense  state  of  nerve  and  muscle,  loud 
enough  to  rouse  the  very  dead.    The  last 
turn  in  the  escalier  was  just  reached,  when 
the  swift-following  Fate  I  dreaded  all  but 
clutched  us.     A  false  calculation  in  the 
number  of  stairs  gave  me  a  severe  jolt ; 
the  mattress    overbalanced,   eluded   my 
frantic  grasp,  and  trundled  obesely  and 
with  blood-curdling  deliberation  to  the 
foot  of  the  flight,  and  a  yard  or  so  on  into 
the  passage  beyond.     I   was  aghast,  and 
the    intensity   of  his    hissed    execration 
testified  eloquently  to  Baroque's  sensa- 
tions.    Lucile  was  invisible  to  me,  but  I 
could  gauge  pretty  accurately  how  she 
was  feeling.     Apprehension  petrified  us, 
and,  motionless,  we  awaited  the  sequel. 
The   heavy  breathing  of   the    concierge, 
close  by,  was  interrupted-then   ceased. 
A  deep  gasp  or  two,  tlie  creaking  of  a 
bedstead,  and  then — oh,  joy  !— once  more 
the  music  of  those  measured  and    long 
respirings. 

"We    drew     breath    agfain,    frrventlv 


thankful  for  the  inuilled  character  of  the 
fall  due  to  the  soft  thickness  of  the  mat- 
tress, and  bestowing  a  still  more  fervent 
blessing  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  roping, 
for  had  so  much  as  a  single  cup  escaped, 
its  crash  must  have  meant  for  us — and 
worst  of  all,  for  Lucile — the  crash  of 
doom. 

"  Our  escape  was  a  happy  augury.  The 
last  step  successful,  and  we  were  free ! 
Once  more,  with  fierce  affection,  I  grap- 
pled my  charge  to  me,  and  gave  the 
whispered  word  of  readiness.  A  few 
strides  and  we  stood  crowded  together  in 
the  darkness  of  the  doorway.  Putting  on 
our  boots  noiselessly,  we  waited  (Daroque 
with  his  ear  pressed  closely  against  the 
door)  for  the  neighbouring  clocks  to  give 
the  hour.  As  it  struck  we  strained  our 
ears  for  Quincy's  signal.  But  Fate 
(jealous  jade !)  meant  more  of  her  cat- 
and-mouse  play  with  us  yet.  Instead  of 
the  eagerly-awaited  rapping,  came  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  heavy  and 
deliberate  tread.  Two  men — talking 
together  —  probably  agents  de  police. 
(They  are  sprinkled  pretty  thickly  about 
this  quarter,  and  on  night  duty  hunt  in 
couples,  supplementing  their  stage  sworda 
with  serviceable  revolvers.  You  see,  a 
reputation  as  choicely  ambiguous  as  Mont- 
martre's  needs  pretty  careful  guarding.) 

"  We  suffered  the  tortures  of  Dante's 
lowest  inferno  waiting  for  them  to  turn 
the  corner,  and  dividing  our  strained 
attention  between  the  concierge  and  the 
echoes  of  their  departing  footsteps.  But 
at  last  the  street  was  silent  again,  except 
for  the  poignant  wailing  of  some  feline 
Werther  telling  his  sorrows  to  the  stars. 
Any  shade  of  base  distrust  of  Ouincy's 
reliability  was  dispelled  by  the  quiet 
rapping  that,  the  next  instant,  fell  sweetly 
on  our  ears.  Promptly  and  softly  Daroque 
responded,  his  signal  being  followed 
immediately  by  a  loud  peal  on  the  bell. 
**  The  plan  was  worthy  the  master-mind 
that  had  conceived  it.  It  worked  per- 
fectly. The  door  flew  open,  and  gripping 
our  charges  firmly,  before  the  clamour  of 
the  bell  had  ceased  we  were  out  in  the 
street,  the  mattress  was  j)assed  to  Quincy, 
I  seized  the  box  from  Daroque  and  swung 
it  upon  my  shoulder,  leaving  him  to  assist 
Lucile,  and  slipping  swiftly  away,  we  had 
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turned  the  comer  actually  and  metaphori- 
cally, while  a  bewildered  concierge  was, 
doubtless,  still  rallying  his  slow  senses. 

"Down  the  Rue  Lepic  wc  scudded, 
giving  the  few  dim  lamps  as  wide  a 
berth  as  possible  and  keeping  a  smart 
look-out  ahead,  for  it  was  too  soon  to 
crow  while  a  chance  remained  of  blun- 
dering into  the  arms  of  inquisitive  agents 
lie  police.  A  removal  in  the  small  hours 
might  be  difficult  to  explain  as  a  harm- 
less idiosyncrasy,  while  the  riJie  of  the 
injured  innocent  might  have  failed  us 
equally.  And  wiili  all  our  caution  we 
came  within  a  hair's- breadth  of  disaster 
as  we  were  turninir  into  the  Boulevard 
de  Clichy.  Once  again  it  was  Daroque, 
the  tactician,  that  saved  us.  Unimpeded 
by  his  smaller  bundle,  he  was  now 
skirmishing  a  little  ahead  to  give 
warning  of  danger.  Suddenly,  in  the 
act  of  turning  the  corner,  he  drew  back, 
and  motioned  us  wildly  towards  a 
low  archway.  '  Z«  /igetils  ! —  ( 'ite  I '  was 
his  hurried  but  ample  explanation.  We 
squeezed  into  the  blackness  of  the 
farthest  shadows  just  as  they  entered  the 
street  and  swung  by  almost  within  arm's 
length  of  us. 

"  But  that  was  the  end  of  our  troubles  ; 
and,  as  we  dumped  down  our  loads  in 
safety  on  the  floor  of  the  atelier,  it's  hard 
to  say  in  which  the  sense  of  relief  was 
greatest,  my  mind  or  my  muscles. 
Devoutly  thankful  was  i,  I  know,  that 
Quincy's  bundle  hadn't  fallen  to  my 
share.     ..." 

"  Hello,  Wynne,  what's  that  about  me  ?" 
The  genial,  loose-Iimiied  young  giant, 
approaching  unobserved,  had  caught  his 
name.  He  stood,  smiling  down  upon  us, 
his  lightly-poised  head  towering,  Jove- 


like,  towards  the  smoky  firmament  that 

hovered  and  eddied  about  the  low  ceiling. 
"  Your  friend  a  mmveau  come  to  drink  art 
at  the  one  and  only  fountain-head?" 

1  corroborated,  admitting  the  claim  for 
Paris,  Wynne  following  with  an  explana- 
tion. 

"  I've  just  been  telling  him  of  that  affair 
ofLucile's.whenyou  played  chief  pantech- 
nicon. By  the  way,  we  met  iier  as  we 
came  along  this  evening.  Seems  to  like 
her  new  quarters,  and  says  she's  •sitting' 
this  week  at  Colarossi's.  On  the  whole, 
things  looking  up  a  little." 

"Guess  I'll  be  having  to  'shoot  the 
moon'  on  my  own  account,"  laughed 
yjincy,  "  unless  the  luck  turns  pretty 
sharp.  The  landlord's  been  nosing  about 
lately.  Went  the  round  of  the  dealers  to- 
day without  doingasolitary  dime's  worth 
of  business,  and  if  I  don't  score  a  sale 
with  some  of  my  masterpieces  in  the  next 
day  or  two,  it'll  be  'up  sticks'  with 
Pete,  and  then,  maybe  you'll  lend  a  hand 
again,  oh? " 

Wynne  signified  entire  willingness  to 
oblige,  when  the  word  was  passed  him. 

The  groups  at  the  tables  were  thinning 
as  we  quitted  the  ciij--  together.  Below, 
in  the  Place,  the  Moulin  Rouge  flared — ■ 
blood-red,  Mephistophelean — upon  the 
night,  the  very  mice  where  it  caught  the 
glow  of  the  whirling  brightness  seeming 
transmuted  to  crimson  glory;  even  as, 
louclied  by  the  radiance  of  superb, 
indomitable  Youth,  the  s<iualid  expedients 
of  want  and  poverty  may  appear  as 
glamour  and  romance. 

It  is  the  sad  acumen  of  Age  that  pierces 
the  illusion,  that  perceives  the  cheat — the 
radiant  mire.  "  Si  jfiinesse  suniil,"  it 
murmurs  ; — but  ah  1     "  AV  vieillasc " 
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Little  Known. 

'T^IS  passing  strange  that  one  of  the 
I        most    attractive    parts    of    the 
kingdom  should  be  so  compara- 
tively little  known. 

Misguided  people  join  the  merry  throng 
at  Margate,  or  at  Ramsgate  ;  and  they  pass 
the  summer  days,  dressed  (like  Sally's 
young  man)  all  in  their  best,  peacocking 
up  and  down  the  lawns  at  Hrighton. 
Many  submit  to  the  appalling  discomfort 
of  the  French  X  Y  Z.  railway  system, 
that  they  may  reach  the  Italian  Riviera 
— via  Monte  Carlo  ;  while  others  spend  a 
couple  of  days  in  an  unspeakably  jolt- 
ing and  overcrowded  compartment,  to, 
eventually,  gaze  upon  a  monotonous 
expanse  of  snow-covered  mountains. 
Presumably  these  misguided  people  have 
never  heard  of  Wales — a  country  which 
offers  some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery 
in  this  island  of  ours,  and  in  which 
enterprising  holiday-makers  can  secure 
as  great  a  change  from  their  accustomed 
insular  surroundings  as  though  they  had 
undertaken  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides — 
or  even  farther  north.  Indeed,  beyond 
associating  the  Principality  with  "The 
Welsh  Harp"  (which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  " 'Endon  wye")  and  "Welsh 
rare-hit,"  a  large  number  of  untravelled 
Londoners  scarcely  deign  to  give  a 
thought  to  its  existence. 


The  Welsje. 

Those  who  observe  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  life  will  find  the  Welsh  a 
most  agreeable  people.  Their  modest 
demeanour  and  a  certain  primitive  coy- 
ness, coupled  with  a  natural  difliculty  in 
understanding  questions  put  to  them  in  a 
language  which  is  not  tlieir  mother 
tongue,  at  first  may  give  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. But  the  tactful  traveller  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  study  these  agreeable 
people,  will  find  the  cottagers  even  more 
obliging  than  the  crafty  person  in  whom 
goodnature  is  promptedby  expected  pence. 
Kngaging,  too,  is  their  pretty,  soft,  Celtic 
pronunciation  of  English — a  lingo  which, 
by  the  way,  is  totally  unknown  to  those 
who  dwell  far  from  the  track  of  any  but 
the  adventurous  tourist.  Even  in  Bar- 
mouth and  Cohvyn  Bay,  Pwllheli,  and 
other  haunts  of  the  foreigner,  one  hears 
almost  as  much  Welsh  as  English  spoken. 
Agreeable  thougli  the  language  sounds, 
it  conveys  little  to  the  seeker  after  know- 
ledge. You  ask  the  loquacious  husband- 
man :  "  Where  can  I  get  a  drink  ?  "  He 
replies;  "  Cymerwck  y  troiad  cyntaj  ar  y 
Haw  dde  ac  hijyd  ar  yr  asivy,  a  chivi  a 
webfch  dajarn  o'r  enw  Spotted  Cow." 
Thus  does  one  find  a  foreign  language 
habitually  spoken  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Bow  Bells.  And  the  grey,  granite- 
Tjuilt,  slale-roofed  rottages  are  as  quaint 
5<i7 
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as  the  vernacular,  while  the  low  ceilinged 
rooms  are  made  most  alluring  by  means  of 
"Welsh  dressers,"  copper  kettles,  long- 
handled  brass  saucepans*,  warming  pans, 
lustred  china,  old  English  ale  glasses, and 
many  another  treasure  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  ardent  collector.  Sucha  kitchen  is  to  be 
found  at  LlwyngrifEri,  a  little  farmhouse 
near  Dyffryn,  where  the  jaded  toiler  may 
enjoy  absolute  quiet  and  the  healthiest 
mountain  air  imaginable.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  countryman  is  delightfully 


modest  sum  will  pay  for  the  hire  of  a 
carriage  or  motor  car  for  the  day.  Here 
the  expectant  visitor  may  walk  for  miles 
along  the  sands,  inhaling  the  delicious 
ozone-laden  breezes  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
The  bathing  place  is  but  a  "  hop,  step, 
and  jump"  from  Marine  Mansion— an 
establishment  at  which  the  writer  enjoyed 
"good,  plain,  cooking,"  and  where  the 
kindly  host  and  hostess,  and  their  family, 
are  indefatigable  in  studying  the  needs 
of   the   guests.    The  view  of  mountain 


primitive  in  his  accomplishments.  Some- 
times he  cannot  read  ;  and  he  admits  to 
being  sbaky  in  his  geography.  A  \'ien- 
nese  lady  informed  the  local  grocer  of  a 
village  near  Harniouth  that  she  came 
from  Aui-lria,  "  Thrn,  indeed,  you  will 
be  Knglisli,"  lia/ardcd  the  man  of  bruon 
and  biscuits  ;  '■  My  bnitber.  he  bo  a  shecii 
farmi-r  in  lll()^il■  ]iarts,  and  he  g<K-s  to  a 
pl;irpc;,il,-d  Melbuurnc." 


A  Cosv 

;siK\T  CicsruH 

The  most  bfi 

utifui  scencrv  i 

n  N'orll 

V'estern    Wales 

i^  within    bail 

of   liar 

anil  sea  is  as  unique  as  it  is  beautiful,  and 
it  is  possible  to  wear  one's  old  clothes  I 
Beautiful  districts  in  South  Wales  can  be 
reached  from  .\berystwyth  ;  and  Dolgelly 
and  other  centre?  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly convenient  places  from  which  to 
visit  various  interesting  points  in  the 
neiglibinirhood.  I'hose  who  are  plump 
can  gi't  rid  of  their  superfluous  llesh  by 
ascending  Snowdnn  and  Cader  Idris  ;  and 
liihermfn  declare  that  the  Welsh  streams 
afford  lirst-ratp  s|)orl.  Kut  the  chief 
charm  of  Wales  lies  in  its  simplicity  and 
in  the  possibilities  it  oilers  to  those  who 
appri'cialf  Nature  at  her  best. 
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Some  "Show"  Places. 

"  Show "  places  arc  not  always  an 
unmixed  blessing.  Rut  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  Wales  the  showiest  have 
much  to  recommend  them.  Aberystwyth 
(which  is  somewhat  snobbishly  named 
'the  Biarritz  of  Great  Britain")  and 
Colwyn  Ray  are  infinitely  more  pleasing 
than,  say,  Eastbourne ;  and  Llandudno 
has  charms  which  often  are  wanting  in 
popular  English  seaside  resorts.  Then 
there  are  a  number  of  small  coast  and 
other  places,  all  of  wJiich  are  worth 
attention.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  Gwbert-onSea — where  satis- 
factory bathing  is  to  be  obtained. 
Perched  on  the  brown  cliffs  which 
dominate  the  dancing  waves,  the  little 
village  has,  up  till  now,  almost  remained 
undiscovered.  Delicioiisjy  quiet,  too,  are 
New  Quay,  Llanrbystyd,  and  .Aberayron, 
seaside  towniets  which  provide  the 
pleasure -seekers  with  boating  and  fishing 
galore.  No  less  agreeable  is  the  hinter- 
land, as  some  travelled  wag  has  described 
the  verdant  Welsh  valleys  and  mountains. 
Tims,  Ilettws-y-Coed  attracts  poets— both 
major  and  minor — and  artists  from  all 
parts  of  the  sister  country  ;  Dolgelly  is 
famous  for  its  market  day;  Conway 
inspired  Wordsworth  to  write  "We  are 


sevcD  ;  ro- 
mantic L  Ian- 
be  r  is,  situated 
on  the  shores 
of  the  Llyn 
Padam,  at  the 
foot  of  Snow- 
don,  is  set 
amidst  the 
boldest  scenery 
of  North 
Wales,  and 
Lake  Vrynwy, 
ten  miles  from 
Llanfyllin  sta- 
tion, is  reached 
by  means  of  a 
particularly 
delightful 
drive  across 
the  hills.  On 
arriving  at 
Welshpool,  it 
is  well  worth  breaking  the  journey,  for 
Powis  Castle — with  its  gorgeous  view  of 
Cader  Idris  and  Plynlimon,  await  the 
traveller,  while  the  expedition  (by  the 
little  toy  railway)  to  Llanfair  Croreinon, 
enables  one  to  see  the  loveliest  spots  in 
Mid-Wales.  For  the  greater  f>art  of  nine 
miles  all  is  enchantment. 

Wales  and  its  Relation  to  Music. 

This  subject  has  already  been  exploited 
by  every  musical  scribe  in  the  kingdom, 
Even"theman  that  hath  no  music  in  Iiim- 
sell"  is  familiar  with  the  "  March  of  the 
Men  of  Harlech  "  ;  every  musician  knows 
of  the  local  Volkslieder  ;  and  those  whose 
stock  of  general  information  is  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  newspapersare  familiar 
with  the  Eisteddfod.  But  the  otherwise 
well-informed  reader  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  fmest  voices  in  Great  Britain  are 
to  be  heard  in  Wales.  Mr.  Edward 
Davies,  the  Carl  Rosa  tenor,  is  a  Welsh- 
man, and  several  of  the  prime  donne  who 
adorn  the  English  operatic  stage  hail  from 
Cambria,  the  voices  of  the  coutratti  being 
of  particularly  fine  quality.  It  also  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Welsh  watering 
places  seldom  harbour  the  more  aggres- 
sive of  Pierrot  performers,  and  that 
the  abandoned  jiersons  who  manipulate 
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barrel  organs  are  not  encouraged  to  intrude 
upon  the  peaceful  countryside.  Lately, 
however,  several  southern  towns  have 
been  visited  by  an  itinerant  Italian,  who 
resignedly  turned  the  handle  of  a  wheezy 
hurdy-gurdy.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  antiquated  instrument  gave  little 
cause  for  complaint — indeed,  it  was 
quite  interesting  to  renew  a  ha  If -forgotten 
acquaintance  with  the  time  honoured 
ditty, "Said  Mr.  John  Blunt  to  Mcs.  John 


Fair  Dealing. 

As  a  race,  the  Welsh  are  singularly  hut 
in    their    dealings    with    the    innocent 

stranger.  Two  instances  in  support  of 
this  satisfactory  state  of  things  may  l>e 
given.  Before  leaving  Barmouth  for  a 
distant  farm  the  writer  hied  him  to  a 
newsagent,  intending  to  order  a  daily 
paper  to  be  forwarded  to  him  in  the  wilds. 
With  a  sympathetic  smile  the  shopkeeper 


[Tilt  Pholothrom  Co. 


Blunt,"  and  other  classics  of  a  former 
generation. 


The  Country's  latest  Patron  Saint. 

Though  St.  David  still  occupies  a 
comer  in  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  will  be  ousted  by 
Mr.  Lloyd- (ieorge.  For  the  portrait  of 
the  menilier  for  Carnarvonshire  Burghs  is 
to  be  seen  upon  jiifture  postcards  in  Jialf 
the  shops  in  the  country  ;  it  occupies  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  peasant's  cottage, 
and  it  inspires  local  orators  in  the  pre- 
paration of  their  speeches.  Such,  indeed, 
is  Fame. 


observed:— "But you  will  get  it  quicker 
if  you  buy  it  in  the  village  near  the  farm. 
I  know  they  sell  it  there."  Equally 
scrupulous  was  the  outside  porter^an 
honest  fellow  who  spoke  English  with 
the  clear  enunciation  for  which  his  race 
is  famous.  Upon  being  given  a  shilling 
for  conveying  a  cartload  of  pens,  ink,  and 
manuscript  paper  to  the  station,  he 
handed  over  a  fist  full  of  change,  mostly 
half-pennies,  with  the  remark: — "It  — 
is  —  only  —  threepence.  Yes  —  indeed." 
Da  eawn  Cymru .' 

"Where  Every  Prospect  Pleases." 
Briefly,     "every     prospect     pleases," 
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especially  at  Barmouth.  Even  if  it  is  a 
wet  day  one  may  satisfactorily  employ  the 
time  in  admiring  the  mist  effects  upon 
the  hills,  and  in  noting  the  ever-chang- 


ing tints  in   the    sea. 


blase  Philistine,  who  finds  no  solace  in 

gazing  upon  the  beauties  of  Nature,  can 
retire  to  the  most  corafortabl«  chair  in 
the  boarding  ho  Jse — and  read  The  English 


And  the     Illustrated! 


■HK    KlVliH. 


SUNSET. 


By   E.    A.    BAGNOLD. 

I    WOULD  mount  up  in  paling,  flushed  abysses. 
And  dreaming,  iloat  upon  slow-beating  wings  ; 
'I'lius,  Insing  mpniory  in  sunset  blisses, 
Would  (Ic  ihf  inlinitr  wheel  of  earthly  thing>. 
Oil !  to  dwell  Iiifth  among  the  starry  places, 
'To  leave  ambitions,  jnissions,  and  re^'rel, 
.And.  drifting  iti  Ktemities  find  sJMires. 
To  carelessly  rc-membrr  or  forget  ! 


He  is  reading  his  paper,  smoking 
distractedly. 

She,  her  eyes  on  the  china  on  the  walls, 
is  absorbed  in  reverie. 

He  (suddenly).    What  fools  ! 

She  (suyprised).     Who  ? 

He.    The  jury. 

Ske.     What  was  the  case  ? 

He.  They  have  let  off  a  woman  who 
stabbed  her  lover  to  death. 

She.     Perhaps  he  deserved  it. 

He  [dropping  his  paper).  Oh,  don't 
joke  about  it.  These  acquittals  are  dis- 
graceful. The  real,  the  only  logical  law 
is  the  lex  ialionis.  An  eye  for  an  eje,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth. 

Ske.  And  what  if  a  man  takes  a  kiss 
from  a  girl  by  force  ? 

He.  Oh,  you  can  never  talk  reason- 
ably. 

She.  And  why  did  the  lady  spit  the 
gentleman  ? 

He.  Because  he  wanted  to  leave  her. 
As  if  he  was  not  already  unhappy  enough 
in  loving  her  no  longer. 

She.  Unhappy  not  to  love  her  any 
longer  !     What  do  you  mean  ? 

He.  Haven't  you  ever  considered  the 
subject?  One  meets  one  day  someone 
by  chance  who  seems  to  have  been 
created  for  one,  for  one's  happiness,  the 
sister  soul  that  one  has  sought,  the 
dreamed-of  ideal.  One  tells  oneself  that 
one  has  not  lived  till  that  moment,  that 
one  has  never  loved  before.  One  forgets 
that  one  is  a  modern,  unromantic„now- 
aday  man;  one  thinks  of  Romeo  and 
moonlight  nights ;  one  has  the  fever ; 
one  writes  poetry ;  one  loses  one's 
appetite ;  one  becomes  an  idiot.  It  is 
lovely ! 

She  {dreamily).     True  I 


He.  One  day,  one  makes  up  one's 
mind  to  approach  one's  idol,  one  speaks 
to  her ;  one  is  eloquent,  or  ridiculous,  it 
doesn't  matter  which.  "  She  "  is  moved. 
She  comes  down  to  you.  She  confesses 
that  she  thought  of  you  while  you  were 
thinking  of  her;  that  she  was  waiting 
for  you  as  the  Sleeping  Beauty  waited 
for  the  Prince,  and  that  for  a  long  time 
she  had  been  wanting  you  to  say  the 
little  sentence  you  had  delayed  so 
timidly  ...  It  is  heaven  ! 

She  {taking  his  hand).     Darling  ! 

He  (clasping  her  little  fingers)  Yes, 
heaven.  From  that  moment  one  seems 
to  have  leased  a  ilat,  furnished  with  joy, 
in  the  lover's  paradise.  Each  day  there 
are  new  and  charming  discoveries;  one 
is  no  longer  the  same,  one  Is  moved  by 
a  crowd  of  nothings,  happy  at  a  word, 
drunk  with  a  look,  mad  at  the  touch  of 
a  hand.  Oh,  how  delightful  to  be  in 
love ! 

She  (her  eyes  full  of  tears).     Oh,  yes. 

Hi  (letting  go  oj  her  hand).  Only  .  .  , 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  six  months,  or 
eight  days,  one  begins  to  be  tired.  One 
sees  that  the  goddess  is  a  woman,  that 
she  makes  mistakes  in  spelling,  that  she 
has  corns.  One  gels  to  know  her  too 
well.  Her  little  ways  that  delighted  you, 
her  habits  that  pleased  you — you  know 
them  too  thoroughly.  Her  looks  in  hours 
of  tenderness,  her  words,  her  caresses,  her 
laugh,  all,  all  of  it,  you  know  too  well. 
Each  of  the  pretty  things  that  you  waited 
for  which  were  such  joy  before,  you 
await  with  terror  now,  and  when  she 
comes  you  grind  your  teeth,  you  want  to 
take  up  your  hat  and  bolt ;  you  grow 
rough,  bad  tempered,  rude  ! 


She. 


How  triic  !     How  true  I 
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He.  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  And  then  the  tor- 
ture begins,  the  cruellest  that  there  is,  the 
torture  of  not  being  able  to  love.  Finished, 
the  great  happiness  that  used  to  come 
from  a  word  or  a  look  !  Finished,  ecstasy 
and  joy.  In  vain  you  flog  your  heart  to 
awaken  it ;  it  only  beats  to  keep  your 
circulation  from  stopping.  You  say  "  I 
love  you,"  but  the  little  beast  is  dead. 

Ske.    You  are  talking  like  a  prophet. 

He.  Then,  when  one  sees  that  it  is  all 
over,  that  one  can  love  no  longer,  isn't 
one  punished  enough  ?  Has  the  woman 
the  right  to  scold  one  ?  To  blame  a 
person  because  they  don't  love  you  is  like 
beating  a  deaf  person  because  they  can't 
hear. 

She.  It  is  true.  So  if  you  stopped 
being  in  love  with  me,  you  would  tell 
meso,  would  you  ?  Ah,  well,  1  should  not 
keep  you  by  force. 

He.  It  would  hurt  you,  but  you  would 
understand  ? 

Ske.  Quite.  And  we  should  be  just 
as  good  friends. 

He.  tioodgirl!  (Takes  up  his  paper 
again.) 

II. 

She  (after  some  time).  Well,  I  am  so 
pleased  to  know  that  you  think  like 
that! 

He  (surpyis9d).     Why? 

She  {her  eyes  on  the  carpet).  Because — 
because — you  see — for  some  time  it  has 
seemed  to  me 


He  (in  a  choking  voice).     What  ? 

She.  That  it  isn't  the  same  as  it  used 
to  be. 

He.    How  ?     What  have  I  done  ? 

She.  Nothing.  You  are  always 
sweet. — It  is  I,  probably,  who  am  chang- 


ing- 


-but— 


He  (angry).     You  want  to  leave  me  ? 

She.    You  see — I   hesitated — but  now 

that  1  know  what  you  think  about  such 

things 

He.    You  have  got  someone  else ! 

Ske  (blushing).     No,  of  course  not. 

He  (pretending  indifference).  Come ! 
you  can  tell  me. 

She.  Well,  your  friend  D'Arcy — is 
rather  nice ! 

He  (getting  up  suddenly  and  seizing  her 
by  her  torists).  Oh,  you  wretch,  you — 
youwant toleaveme.doyou?  Say  it!  Say 
it !  You  don't  love  me  any  longer  !  You 
have  done  with  me  have  you,  you — you 
—oh! 

She  (out  of  breath).  Coward!  coward! 
No,  I  don't  love  you  any  longer  !  you 
disgust  me.    I  bate  you  ! 

He  (seizing  her  again).  Silence  !  Dare 
to  say  that  again  ! 

She  (struggling).  No,  no,  no  I  I  don't 
love  you ! 

He.  You  don't!  (he  holds  her  for  a 
moment,  haggard,  his  eyes  almost  starting 
out  of  his  head,  then  bangs  out  of  the  room 
saying,  "Oh,  in  another  minute  I  shall 
kill  you  if  I  don't  go  !  " 
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"  I  DON'T  care  if  they  do  hear !  It's  an 
I  infernal  shame!  I  won't  be  quiet !  " 
It  was  the  witching  hour  of  midnight, 

the    air    was     heavy    and 

thunderous,  the  great  black 

clouds    hung    like    a    pall 

over  the  gravejard  through 

which  1  was  passing. 

I  had  been  spending  the 

evening  with  a  friend,  and 

was  making  my  way  home 

after    an  '  unusually    good 

dinner.     The  loneliest  part 

of   the  road  was  the  path 

through  the  village  church- 
yard, 

I  am  not  naturally  super- 
stitious, but  I  must  confess 

it    made    my   heart   try  to 

find    the    weakest    pact    of 

my  waistcoat  to  hear  voices 

coming     from    the    graves 

directly   beneath    my   feet. 

For  a  moment  the  fate  of 

this  tale  hung  by  a  thread. 
Then     champagne     and 

natural  curiosity  won  the 

day,  and  I  remained,  listen- 
ing   eagerly,    fearfully,  to 

the    continuation    of    the 

aboveconversation. 

The   voices  came  up  to 

me  io  a  queer,  muffled  way, 

through  the  rank  grass  and 
No.  66.     September,  rgoS, 


What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  t 
How  noble  in  reason  !  how 
infinite  in  faculties!  inform 
and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable  \  in  action 
how  lilie  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  god  1 
the  beauty  of  the  world  ! 
the  paragon  of  animals. — 
Shaktiptare. 
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mould    that    covered    the    yard ;     one 

querulous  and  complaining,  and  the  other 

timidly  expostulating. 
"  I  won't  be  quiet !    I  tell  you  it's  an 

infernal  shame  !  Besides,  j  ou  don't  know 
how  mean  Brown  can  be. 
Look  here !  Brown  and  I 
have  been  here  some  time 
now,  and  being  such  near 
neighbours  we  have  always 
been  very  good  friends. 
Until  a  little  time  ago,  we 
even  planned  all  our  amuse- 
ments  together.  They 
weren't  many  —  this  is  a 
precious  dull  yard — but  as 
Brown  and  I  were  always 
fond  of  a  little  gardening 
we  spent  most  of  our  time 
shoving  up  the  trees  and 
things  people  planted  over 


"Well,  Brown's  mighty 
proud  of  that  yew  tree  of 
his.  Mine's  better,  but  he 
says  not,  and  that's  how  it 
■all  came  about. 

"  One  day  we  had  a 
regular  fight  over  those 
trees. 

"  However,  after  trying 
that  for  a  week  or  two,  we 
found  it  didn't  pay. 

"Hush!  there's  a  drunken 
chap  listening  overhead. 
Where's    my    ghost?      I'll 


THE  HUMOUR  OF  THINGS. 


V^-" 


BILLY'S  SUGGESTION. 


"What!  Billy  won't  do  what  "is  old 
gran'feyther  tells  him!  What'll  Billy  do 
when  'ee's  ftrowed  up  and  'is  little  gran'son 
won't  do  what  'ee's  told  ?  " 

"  Why,  buy'im  sweets  and  treat 'ira  with 
kindness,  till  'im's  astiamed  ol  'iiaseU  I  " 

set  my  .ghost  on  him !  Newspaper 
man,  is  he  ?  Oh !  then  let  him 
listen ;  I'll  pay  Brown  out. 

"  Well,  the  idea  came  to  us  to 
decide  the  question  of  those  trees, 
once  and  for  all,  by  seeing  which 
of  us  could  shove  his  highest  in  three 
months.  So  we  held  a  committee 
meeting  and  started  fair. 

"The  way.  those  trees  grew  was  a 
thing  to  be  seen.  Ha !  ha !  people 
came  from  miles  round  to  see  those 
trees  grow, 

"For  the  fust  month  it  was  a 
pretty  near  thing  ;  sometimes  one  got 
ahead  ;  sometimes  the  other.  Then 
1  put  on  a  bit  of  a  spurt  and  pushed 
my  tree  up  nearly  a  foot  higher  than 
Brown's. 

"  As  there  was  only  another 
month  I  knew  1  was  pretty  safe,  so 
I  settled  down  to  take  things  easy. 

"As  I  hadn't  heard  anything  of 
lirown  for  a  long  time  I  supposed  he 


had  given  it  up  in  disgust,  and 
was  sulking  again.  At  last  the 
morning  of  the  eventful  day 
dawned.  I  awoke,  and  looked 
catelessly,7  scornfully  at  Brown's 
tree. 

"It  was  two  feet  higher  than 
mine !  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eye-holes!  I  knew  1  had  been 
fooled!  but  how  I  couldn't  tell. 
I  could  only  grin  and  bear  it,  and 
get  ready  to  quit  the  happy  home 
1  had  decayed  in  for  nearly  five 
long  years. 

"  That  evening,  as  I  was  packing 
up  my  pieces,  there  suddenly  rose 
a  tremendous  clamour  from  all 
parts  of  the  yard,  shrieking,  groan- 
ing, struggling;  never  was  such 
a  commotion  known  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
What  could  it  all  be  about?  An 
enquiry  was  held.  Phew!  it  was 
awful ;   nothing  but   accounts   of 


Olu  Ladv  (/»(.) ;  ■■  What  are  those  idiotic  people 
making  all  that  fuss  about  ?  " 


